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[NTRODUCTION  TO  PLANNING  SYMPOSIUM 

(By  Senator  Abe  RibicOflf  and  Senator  Jolm  Glenn) 


We  live  in  an  increasingly  complex  technological  society,  a  society 
in  which  the  protection  an<l  promotion  of  our  interests  requires  gov- 
ernment action.  All  too  often,  however,  this  action  takes  the  form  of 
crisis  management,  of  reaction  only  in  the  face  of  impending  disaster. 

In  the  last  decade  all  of  us  have  had  our  fill  of  prises.  We  have  been 
urgently  alerted  to  the  urban  crisis,  the  ecological  crisis,  and  the 
energy  crisis.  These  crises  have  been  real,  but  they  have  also  been  par- 
tially avoidable.  Our  failure  to  look  ahead  and  to  recognize  the  impli- 
cations of  our  policies  and  actions  has  in  some  cases  allowed  problems 
to  reach  crisis  proportions  and  in  other  cases  has  caused  us  to  miss 
opportunities  for  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  Americans.  For 
example,  we  failed  to  see  that  many  of  our  policies  contributed  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  great  cities.  Then  we  were  forced  to  react  urgent  1  y 
to  an  "urban  crisis"  with  ad  hoc  solutions  which  may  be  creating  still 
other  unrecognized  problems.  This  is  a  situation  we  should  have  fore- 
seen and  avoided. 

In  a  similar  way  we  failed  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  our 
dependence  on  cheap  foreign  oil.  Our  past  failure  to  develop  our  coal 
resources,  invest  sufficiently  in  alternative  energy  sources,  and  estab- 
lish a  vigorous  energy  conservation  program  has  made  our  economy 
vulnerable  to  foreign  pressure.  Thus,  we  did  not  focus  on  the  question 
of  efficient  energy  use  until  we  "discovered"  the  energy  crisis  at  the 
time  of  the  imposition  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973.  Foresight 
could  have  mitigated  the  confusion  and  near-panic.  We  pay  for  our 
failure  to  look  ahead:  we  pay  in  crises  and  in  lost  opportunities. 

Crisis  management  is  not  the  way  to  govern.  Through  crisis  man- 
agement we  can  only  plug  the  dike,  we  cannot  reroute  or  rovw<c  the 
flood.  To  improve  things  requires  more  than  a  frantic  search  for  the 
solution  to  a  current  problem;  it  also  requires  looking  ahead.  In  busi- 
ness and  in  our  personal  lives  we  try  to  anticipate  problems  and  to 
seize  available  opportunities.  We  should  expect  the  same  foresight 
from  our  government.  Policy  development  must  include  a  prediction 
of  likely  results. 

Too  often  we  have  dealt  with  problems  on  an  a<l  hoc  basis  without 
examination  of  the  long  range  impact  of  our  programs.  We  design 
remedies  for  past  and  present  problems  without  trying  to  anticipate 
the  future.  This  i-  easier  in  the  short  run.  but  it  only  leads  to  greater 
problems  later. 

This  symposium  was  called  to  examine  to  what  extent  the  govern- 
ment can  and  does  look  ahead  and  to  find  ways  to  improve  our  govern- 
ment's ability  to  face  the  future  with  les>  uncertainty. 
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As  is  obvious  from  this  volume,  the  symposium  brought  together  an 
unusually  capable  and  experienced  group  of  Americans.  The  range 
of  views  represented  was  broad,  but  there  was  near  unanimity  that  our 
government  must  do  a  better  job  of  anticipating  the  future  if  we  are 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  our  third  century. 

The  Committee  was  gratified  by  the  interest  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Xelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
appeared  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  to  reaffirm  his  sup- 
port for  planning  and  to  state  his  conviction  that  the  United  States 
must  turn  from  crisis  management  to  future-oriented  consideration  of 
policies  or  risk  being  swamped  by  the  forces  of  change. 

We  are  a  nation  founded  by  people  convinced  that  the  future  could 
be  better  than  the  past.  We  can  still  act  on  that  conviction.  To  do  so, 
however,  requires  a  recognition  that  the  complexity  of  American  life 
requires  us  to  look  at  the  implications  for  the  future  of  the  steps  we  take 
to  right  the  problems  of  today.  It  also  requires  that  we  anticipate  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  tomorrow  and  act  to  minimize  the  for- 
mer and  maximize  the  latter,  This  is  a  tall  order.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
symposium  will  help  chart  the  path. 


OUR  THIK1)  CENTURY:  DIRECTIONS 


WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY  4,    1976 
MORNING    SESSION 

U.  S.  Skxatj: 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  symposium  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:20  a.m.  in  3302,  the 
Dirksent  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Glenn  (ad  hoc  chairman  I 
presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  GLENN 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 
It  is  a   great  honor  today  to  convene  this  symposium  entitled, 
"Our  Third   Century:  Directions. '|   Peering  into  the   future   is  an 

inexact  science,  but  one  that  we  in  Government  and  the  citizen-  we 
serve  increasingly  realize  cannot  be  ignored. 

This  morning's  participants,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  former  Vice  President,  Hubert  Humphrey,  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  launch  discussions  on  how  to  develop  and  evalu- 
ate options  lacing  our  land.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
them  Very  much  for  accepting  the  committee's  invitation  to  testify. 
Their  presence  and  participation  reflects  the  fact  that  where  our 
country  is  headed.  5  or  10  or  even  50  years  down  the  road  is  truly 
a  bipartisan  concern  and  one  that  transcends  the  give  and  take  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  It  will  indeed  be  inex- 
cusable if,  from  our  inaction  today,  the  next  generation  faces  a  national 
crisis  that  could  have  been  averted  by  exploring  the-  options  available 
to  u-  now  in  1H7<). 

What  if  the  Nation  had  heeded  those  enlightened  voices  that 
warned  nearly  two  decades  ago  that  energy  could  no  longer  just  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  this  building  block  of  industrial  power  was 
not  infinite? 

Their  caution,  of  course,  was  greeted  by  apathetic  silence.  Then. 
in  the  IHTo's.  as  fuel  prices  soared  and  availability  tightened.  Amer- 
icans were  locked  by  the  reality  behind  those  predictions  and  tin1 
resultant  crisis  undermined  the  public's  confidence  in  Government's 
ability  to  lead.  The  question  was  properly  asked.  Why  can't  our 
national  leaders  anticipate  a  crisis?  Why  hadn't  they  moved  on  it? 
And  energy,  of  course,  is  just  one  of  a  multitude  of  examples. 

As  individuals,  we  try  to  chart  our  lives,  seeking  out  the  options 
lying  ahead,  keeping  some  control  over  our  destiny.  Similarly, 
business  and  labor  actively  study  the4  future  in  Setting  their  goals. 
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But  the  biggest  business  of  all.  the  U.S.  Government,  too  often 
drifts  like  a  rudderless  vessel  with  at  best  ill-defined  long-term 
goals  or  objectives  in  mind. 

But  nipping  incipient  problems  is  not  our  sole  concern.  In  gov- 
ernment, as  in  our  private  lives,  there  are  opportunities  for  enhanc- 
ing our  future  that  arc  lost  if  not  defined  and  made  the  focal  point 
of  some  effort. 

There  is  legitimate  concern  that  our  Nation's  vast  talents  and 
brainpower  are  not  effectively  utilized  in  solving  national  problems. 
Too  often,  private  studies  and  recommendations,  generated  after 
years  of  exhaustive  work  and  considerable  expense  do  little  but 
gather  dust.  At  best,  this  is  an  erratic  process  which  hardly  guar- 
antees that  our  best  thinking  in  and  out  of  Government  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  any  particular  policy  issue. 

A  ke}-  matter  to  be  discussed  at  these  sessions  then  is  the  pro- 
cedural process  whereby  the  United  States  determines  its  priorities, 
sets  its  objective?,  and  allocates  its  resources  to  meet  its  future  goals. 
How  is  the  Government  utilizing  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
private  sector  in  reaching  its  long-term  decisions? 

Do  we  have  the  ability  and  the  will,  and  can  we  organize,  to  meet 
the  future  rather  than  be  overwhelmed  by  it? 

Senator  Percy,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  here  this  morning. 
T  know  of  your  long  interest  in  this  area  and  would  be  glad  to  hear 
any  statement  that  you  care  to  make. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PERCY 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on 
two  points:  One.  the  concept  of  these  conferences,  and  second  your 
putting  us  in  a  framework  where  we  can  have  a  discussion.  Rather 
than  sitting  up  here  like  the  Great  Dictator,  looking  down  on  the 
witnesses,  I  think  this  is  a  format  that  will  be  more  conducive  to 
a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  discussions. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  almost  any  other 
segment  of  American  life,  one  would  be  derelict  in  his  responsibility  if 
he  didn't  plan  ahead.  Xo  business  would  dare  not  think  in  terms  of  5 
or  10  years  of  growth :  no  educational  institution  could  exist  if  it 
didn't  think  in  terms  of  the  future. 

But  when  we  associate  planning  and  thinking  ahead  with  govern- 
ment, our  reaction  is.  oh.  that's  socialistic  or  something.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  shake  up  our  thinking  a  little  bit.  Certainly  having  the 
Vice  President  as  our  first  witness  is  the  best  way  to  l>egin.  because 
for  so  many  years,  he  has  already  been  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
future. 

I  remember  a  telephone  call  I  had  from  him  two  decades  ago  in 
1958  asking  me  if  I  would  serve  on  a  commission  for  6  months. 

I  asked,  what  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

He  replied,  to  think  ahead  to  where  this  Nation  should  be  by 
1076. 

Three  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  Rockefeller  brothers 
studies  project,  "Decisions  for  a  better  America,"  we  hadn't  quite 
finished  our  work.  The  6  months  had  long  since  been  up,  but  all 


of  us  were  wry  deeply  involved— men  like  John  Gardner,  Dean 
Rusk,  and  members  of  labor  and  business.  Thi  led  to  my  suggesting 
to  President  Eisenhower  thai  we  establish  a  Commission  for  Na- 
tional Goals.  This  became  a  part  of  his  1959  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  led  to  the  Republican  Committee  on  Programs  and 
Progress.  They  asked  me  to  chair  it.  We  aimed  to  thinking  ahead, 
consider  where  a  political  party  wants  to  see  this  Nation  go,  and 
how  we  should  get  there. 

Then   the   Democrats  set  one   up. 

And  now  that  the  Commission  on  Critical  Choi.-''-  is  privately  en- 
dowed by  Vice  President  Rockefeller,  we  have  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  draw  upon.  So  many  times  things  are  done  in  the  private 
sector  that  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  government. 

I  think  we  are  honored  and  privileged  to  have  the  Vice  President 
here  as  our  first  witness.  No  one  in  America  is  better  qualified  than 
him  to  think  in  terms  of  the  future.  He  has  been  doing  it  all  his  life. 

Chairman  Glenn.  That  you.  Senator  Percy. 

Senator  Ribicoff  is  chairman  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, and  he  and  I  have  had  numerous  conversations  over  the  past 
year  on  this  subject.  I  know  of  his  personal  and  continuing  interest 
in  this  and  he  is  the  one  who  was  really  instrumental  in  setting  up 
this  whole  concept  of  having  the  various  groups  in  to  speak  of  long- 
term  concerns. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  say? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  RIBICOFF 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  have  a  statement  l  to  <ro  into  the  record  as 
if  read. 

T  am  very  pleased  that  Senator  Glenn  is  chairing  these  hearings. 
I  have  the  highest  commendation  for  Senator  Glenn's  imagination 
and  dedication.  As  a  first-term  Senator,  he  has  all  the  qualities  to 
continue  a  long  service,  and  1  commend  him.  All  of  us  are  pleased 
to  have  him  chair  these  ad  hoc  hearings. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  inability  of  government 
to  think  ahead.  Usually  government  acts  on  facts  and  theories  that 
are  already  out  of  existence.  So  in  1976,  we  are  really  trying  to  solve 
problems  of  1971  instead  of  solving  the  problems  of  1981. 

T  was  intrigued  by  President  Ford's  suggestion  that  a  lot  of  sub- 
stituting of  categorical  grants  for  the  bloc  grants  should  be  done. 
T  think  that  the  President  made  one  basic  error.  He  is  on  the  right 
track,  but  he  failed  to  give  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
an  evaluation  of  what  programs  he  wants  to  eliminate. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller,  you  have  been  in  government  for 
many,  many  years,  your  assistant  here,  who  was  the  Under  S  icre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei  fain1  during  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  proposed  his  welfare  reform,  and  it  had  a  tough  time. 
The  President  couldn't  get  any  Republican  or  Democrat  t<>  carry 
the  ball  for  him.  and  as  you  know,  T  was  isolated  with  no  support 
whatsoei 
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But  I  remember  at  HEW — what  did  we  have?  About  146  poverty 
programs,  146,  164 — ari  inverse  ratio  of  their  order  of  importance. 
And  I  think  we  came  up  with  the  idea  if  we  eliminated  all  of  the 
poverty  programs,  all  of  them,  and  paid  everybody  under  the  pov- 
erty level  $1,000  more  than  they  would  receive  under  the  programs 
that  we  would  save,  for  the  national  budget,  some  $14  billion. 

And  I  have  often  wondered  whether  we  shouldn't  start  over  with 
a  zero  budget  and  look  at  every  program  we  have. 

The  programs  that  are  worthwhile,  let's  keep.  The  programs  that 
aren't  worthwhile,  that  aren't  producing,  let's  get  rid  of  them,  in- 
stead of  fighting  every  year  for  the  programs  that  might  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  What  Senator  Glenn  is  trying  to  achieve 
here,  I  believe,  is  to  look  forward,  to  the  future  and  by  the  process 
of  looking  forward  to  the  future  determine  which  programs  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  no  longer  have  any  meaning  to  the 
people. 

We  have  a  budget  problem  at  the  local.  State,  and  the  Federal 
level.  The  question  is  how  can  we  best  use  our  limited  resources? 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone  more  suitable  to  start  this  off 
than  the  Vice  President, 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Vice  President  had 
certain  tasks  given  to  him  by  the  administration — welfare  reform, 
domestic  programs  for  tomorrow  and  the  future.  I  have  never  seen 
them  surface.  Maybe  it  is  another  study  that  is  gathering  dust  in 
the  archives  of  the  White  House,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
things  in  there  that  could  surface,  or  maybe  somebody  could  "leak"' 
them,  and  we  would  have  some  constructive  action  that  this  Con- 
gress could  undertake. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Ribicoff  follows:] 

Prepared   Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff.  A  U.S.  Senator  from  the 

State  of  Connecticut 

The  Committee  is  honored  to  have  with  us  today  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
to  inaugurate  a  three  day  symposium  on  the  general  subject  of  policy  assess- 
ment and  planning  in  the  Government.  We  are  also  honored  to  have  with  us 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Humphrey,  who  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  an  effort  to  determine  our  national  priorities.  These  two  distinguished 
men  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  public  service  and  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  questions  we  are  considering  over  the  next  three  days. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  discussions.  I  have  appointed  Senator  Glenn 
Ad  Hoc  Chairman  because  of  his  long  standing  interest  in  how  the  Nation 
charts  its  priorities  and  directions. 

T  share  Senator  Glenn's  concern  that  for  too  long  our  government  has 
responded  to  problems  on  a  stop  gap.  catch-as-catch-can  basis.  Too  often,  only 
a  crisis  generates  a  strong  response  by  the  Government.  But  national  prob- 
lems often  simmer  slowly  and  by  the  time  they  boil,  it  is  far  too  late  to 
chart  a  course  of  action  to  remedy  the  problem  without  tremendous  economic 
and  social  costs.  I  am  hopeful  that  under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Glenn,  this  symposium  will  generate  proposals  which  will  help  insure  that  the 
Federal  government  will  chart  its  future  course  with  a  clearer  awareness  of 
tbe  lono,-  term  implications  of  its  policies.  I  am  not  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular legislation  at  this  point,  but  T  believe  the  problem  is  one  which  must  be 
dealt  with  adequately  if  our  Government  is  to  continue  to  be  a  positive  force 
in  onr  Nation's  future. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  von.  Senator  Ribicoff.  \. 


Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  if 
1    may. 

Chairman  Glenn*.  Senator  javits? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  will  not  detail  the  Vice  Pi 
dent  from  his  talk  with  us  very  long.  I  did  want  to  note  the  -iirnifi- 
cance  of  his  willingness  to  appear  and  discuss  this  today. 

It  is  most  unusual.  It  is  a  hallmark  of  his  own  enterprise,  which 
has  been  one  of  our  great  prides  in  New  York  where  he  served  for 

so  many  years.  I  hope  it  is  a  precedent  which  will  be  followed. 

Presidents  often  worry  about  what  to  give  their  Vice  Presidents 
to  do.  I  can't  think  of  a  better  thing  to  do  than  to  substitute — the 
U,S.  substitute  for  interpolations  in  the  parliamentary  system,  which 
is  represented  by  this  kind  of  a  dialog. 

I  think  the  President  should  have  a  feeling,  and  I  certainly  do, 
that  he  is  participating  in  a  hjstorymaking  precedent,  which  we 
won't  hold  him  to.  but  which  I  think  will  open  the  door  to  a  very 
much  more  enlightened  dialog  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

And  second,  I  think  he  is  an  unusual  witness  not  only  for  all  of 
the  reasons  Senators  Percy,  Ribicoff,  and  Glenn  have  mentioned, 
but  also  because  our  former  Governor  and  our  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  a  mind  equal  to  the  size  of  our  country  in  the  world.  He 
wants  to  know  what  do  you  do  with  our  resources,  and  that  is  what 
the  world  wants  to  know.  And  in  addition,  he  is  not  intimidated 
by  our  $1,300  billion  gross  national  product.  Again,  how  are  we 
going  to  use  it?  Is  it  going  to  be  moral  as  well  as  practical,  or  is  it 
just  going  to  be  practical  I 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I.  joined  by  other 
Senators,  to  wit.  Senators  Eagleton,  Bayh,  McGbvern,  MeGee.  and 
Xelson,  have  tried  our  hand  at  a  definitive  bill  for  indicative  plan- 
ning, called  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  of 
1975.  ^ 

While  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Senator  Glenn  that  we  should 
not  be  considering  in  this  way  any  specific  bill,  it  is  a  fact  that  here 
is  a  practical  diagram  of  what  might  be  done  in  a  planning  effort, 
and  I  think  that  it  meets  our  chairman's  own  statement,  which  I 
like  very  much.  Senator  Glenn. 

A  key  matter  to  be  discussed  in  these  sessions,  as  he  says  in  his 
opening  statement,  is  the  procedural  process  whereby  the  United 
State  determines  its  priorities,  sets  objectives,  and  allocates  its  re- 
sources to  meet  future  goals. 

We  have  missed  out  on  this  very  basic  idea,  both  with  President 
Eisenhower's  proposed  Commission  on  National  Goals,  which  un- 
happily for  all  of  us  with  the  energy  crisis,  never  got  anywhere, 
and  with  Bill  Paley's  Commission  on  Raw  Materials  necessities  that 
came  up  in  the  mid-10.">n"s. 

As  has  been  said,  those  who  do  not  profit  from  experience  will 
live  to  repeat  the  mistakes  which  experience  represents. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Vice  President.  T  take  great  parochial 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  ours  from  New  York,  and  T  believe  that. 
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as  Senator  Humphrey  so  properly  said  in  introducing  the  bill  with 
me,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  thing  that  we  can  be 
doing  in  this  country. 

We  have  got  to  know,  like  the  Army  does,  where  we  want  to  go 
first.  What  are  our  goals.  Then,  they  will  decide  how  to  get  there. 
They  have  got  to  know  where  you  want  to  go,  and  this  is  what  this 
is  all  about  for  government. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Chairman  Geexx.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Brock? 

Senator  Brock.  I  do  not  have  an  opening  statement.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Geexx.  Mr.  Vice  President,  this  is  an  unusual  meeting 
of  the  committee  in  many  respects.  Particularly  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  agreed  to  be  here  with  us,  not  to  appear  just  as  a  witness 
in  the  usual  committee  function,  but  to  sit  more  in  a  roundtable- 
type  atmosphere,  and  quite  frankly,  bat  some  ideas  around. 

I  know  from  a  number  of  conversations  with  you  of  your  interest 
in  this,  and  as  Senator  Percy  has  already  alluded  to,  the  Commission 
on  Critical  Choices  that  you  have  been  so  instrumental  in  forming. 
We  are  very  glad  and  honored  to  have  you  here  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  hope  you  can  share  some  ideas  that  will  give  us  a  better 
handle  on  where  we  are  going  in  the  future,  the  points  of  directions. 

Out  of  your  experience  and  expertise  in  this  area,  we  welcome 
any  statement  you  might  make.  However,  before  we  get  into  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  I  might  add  one  thing.  We  will  probably  have 
people  in  and  out  here.  We  are  on  another  vote  right  now,  as  you 
are  aware.  This  is  our  problem  with  a  symposium  or  committee  meet- 
ing such  as  this,  so  we  may  have  to  be  running  in  and  out  to  vote 
for  a  little  while. 

But  we  welcome  any  statement  you  might  care  to  make  before 
we  just  share  some  views. 

TESTIMONY    OF    HON.    NELSON    A.    ROCKEFELLER,    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  you  all  have  given  a  very  succinct  and  clear 
conceptual  outline  of  the  subject  matter.  Perhaps  you  would  let  me 
just  say  a  few  words  formally,  and  then  maybe  I  will  interpolate 
as  I  go  along. 

First.  Let  me  express  my  deep  admiration  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  for  your  chairman,  Senator  Ribi- 
coff  and  for  the  ad  hoc  chairman  of  this  meeting,  Senator  Glenn, 
who.  as  Senator  Ribicoff  said  has  given  the  leadership  in  focusing 
the  attention  on  this  particular  session,  and  for  all  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Senate  committee. 

In  scheduling  this  public  forum  on  the  subject,  "Our  Third  Cen- 
tury: Directions,"  the  committee  has  exhibited  one  of  the  qualities 
most  vital  to  effective  national  leadership,  vision — a  concern  witli 
long-range  development  policies  to  meet  long-range  challenges  and 
opportunities  before  this  country. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  participate,  and  this  is  a 
very  happy  moment  for  me. 


The  study  of  the  future,  the  gathering  of  knowledgeable,  creative. 
conceptual  thinkers,  the  disciplined  analysis  and  projection  of  pres- 
ent trends,  the  understanding  of  their  impact  on  the  future  of  our 
country  and  on  the  world,  the  search  for  far-reaching  solutions, 
have  been  an  article  of  faith  in  my  own  approach  to  public  issues 
over  30  years. 

In  this  period  of  rapid,  revolutionary  change  and  strong-willed 
independence,  this  long-range,  integrated  approach  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative. 

If  we  do  not  understand  and  shape  change  to  serve  our  national 
interests  and  the  well-being  of  mankind,  change  can  very  well  over- 
whelm us  in  the  form  of  uncontrolled  crises.  It  was  this  approach 
and  these  concerns  that  led  me  to  organize  the  Rockefeller  brothers 
studies  in  1957,  thai  Senator  Percy  has  mentioned,  on  Prospects 
for  America,  and  then  in  1974.  the  Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
for  America. 

However.  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  question  of  studies  over  a 
long  period  of  30-odd  years  for  five  Presidents,  I  have  headed  coin- 
missions,  and  while  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  1  set 
up  over  80  task  forces  to  study  specific  individual  subjects  of  major 
importance  to  the  State.  So  I  believe  very  strongly  in  this  system  of 
bringing  together  these  creative  minds,  knowledgeable  people,  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  to  come  up  with  fresh  approaches  to  problems 
that  we  face  but  which  anticipate  trends  in  the  future. 

We  were  honored,  in  connection  with  the  Commission  on  Critical 
Choices,  we  were  honored  to  have  serving  on  that  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott:  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
Representative  Tip  O'Neill  and  John  Rhodes  and  President  Ford, 
while  he  was  minority  leader  of  the  House,  and  then  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Critical 
Choices. 

Now,  seeing  we  have  mentioned  that.  I  would  like  to,  because  it  is 
illustrative  of  the  approach  that  to  me  is  important  in  meeting  all 
of  these  problems,  both  the  interdependence  and  the  accelerating 
rate  of  change,  to  list  the  six  panels  which  we  set  up.  There  were 
30-  or  maybe  4-0-some  members  of  that  Commission,  evenly  divided 
Democrat-Republican  and  from  all  walks  of  life  in  this  country, 
professional,  business,  labor,  consumers,  citizens,  scientists,  et  cetera. 

So  we  net  a  balance. 

So  we  set  up  these  panels,  and  the  reason  T  want  to  read  them 
is  because  it  snowed  the  concept  we  were  trying  to  develop  of  the 
interrelationship  of  issues. 

The  first  panel  was  "Energy,  Ecology.  Economics,  and  "World  Sta- 
bility" to  try  and  get  these  things  in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  second  was  "Food,  Health,  World  Population,  and  Quality 
of  Life." 

The  third  was  "Raw  Materials,  Industrial  Development.  Capital 
Formation.  Employment,  and  World  Trade" — slightly  ambitious. 

The  fourth  was  "Open  Societies  and  Government  in  a  World  of 
Centrally  Managed  Economies,-'  and  this,  I  have  to  think,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  difficult  problems  we,  as  a  free  society,  have  to 
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face.  How  do  we  deal — and  the  original  Soviet  grain  deal  2  years 
ago  was  a  perfect  example  that  we  hadn't  yet  learned  how  to  cope 
with  centrally  managed  economies  in  an  open  society. 

And  the  last  was,  "The  Quality  of  Life  of  Individuals  and  Com- 
munities." 

I  mention  these  simply  to  give  both  the  range  and  the  concern  for 
the  interrelationship  of  these  subjects. 

As  Senator  Glenn  has  wisely  pointed  out  in  his  letter  announcing 
this  meeting,  it  is  important  that  the  serious  analysis  of  our  problem 
is  being  carried  out  by  bodies  such  as  the  Commission  on  Critical 
Choices  and  the  work  of  so  many  other  institutes,  universities,  and 
other  privately  conducted  study  groups  must  not  be  left  to  gather 
dust. 

They  should  become  a  part  of  the  total  body  of  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  thinking  available  to  those  policymakers,  such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  who  will  help  chart  our  national  directions 
for  the  future. 

"We  need  farsighted  vision,  creative  imagination,  and  the  capacity 
for  conceptual  thought  in  approaching  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  third  century,  and  I  stress  conceptual  thought,  be- 
cause it  is  really  through  that  kind  of  thinking  that  the  interrela- 
tion of  these  subjects  can  be  brought  together  and  that  you  get  the 
dynamics  of  the  situation  rather  than  just  a  static  situation,  or,  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  face  as  a  society.  We  know 
so  much  and  we  have  so  many  specialists  that  each  specialist  has 
got  his  own  clear-thinking  answers,  but  he  has  got  a  real  problem 
trying  to  relate  those  to  the  thinking  and  work  of  others,  and  it  is 
really  an  inconvenience  when  he  has  to  take  them  into  consideration 
because  that  impinges  on  the  clarity  of  his  own  thought,  but  life 
isn't  that  way. 

Our  strength  and  vitality  during  the  past  200  years  have  been 
built  upon  the  Founding  Fathers  concept  that  individual  freedom 
and  economic  freedom  were  inseparable.  Those  people  who  have 
abandoned  this  concept  have  lost  their  freedom  in  the  quest  for  se- 
curity. This  we  see  increasingly  around  the  world. 

America  is  in  a  unique  position  today  because  of  our  human  and 
national  resources  to  lead  the  world  in  achieving  economic  growth 
and  rising  standards  of  living  for  all. 

With  the  creative  genius  of  science  and  technology,  the  productive 
power  of  our  free  people  and  the  Ajnerican  enterprise  system,  we 
can  restore  and  protect  our  environment  while  developing  the  sources 
of  energy,  the  raw  materials,  and  the  food  necessary  to  achieve  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  an  expanded  world  population,  and  I 
have  to  say  that  I  am  very  optimistic  about  the  future  and  our  ca- 
pacity, if  we  but  have  the  wisdom  and  the  intelligence  and  the  vision 
to  grasp  those  opportunities  and  to  act  on  the  basis  that  will  make 
possible  these  developments. 

We  can  build  our  economic  strength,  essential  for  meeting  our 
needs,  as  a  people  at  home  and  our  responsibilities  in  the  world. 

We  face  tough,  towering  challenges,  but  the  opportunities  were 
never  greater,  if  we  have,  as  I  just  said,  the  wisdom  and  the  world 
to  grasp  them.  And  in  doing  so,  it  would  give  us  a  sense  of  direction 


and  purpose  as  a  nation  in  Postering  our  unity  and  restoring  mean- 
ing and  relevance  to  our  lives  as  individuals.  I  am  optimistic  about 
tli"  future,  and  my  optimism  is  strengthened  today  knowing  that  one 
of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world  is  taking  the  long  view,  through  these  hearings,  toward 
developing  our  Nation's  objectives  and  policies  for  reaching  thenii 

[ndeed,  if  we  perceive  the  problems  that  we  face  realistically  and 
if  we  respond  to  them  creatively,  this  can  be  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  help  share  the  future,  not  only  for  our  own 
Nation,  but  for  all  mankind. 

So.  again  I  say  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  here,  and  I 
appreciate  greatly  this  opportunity  and  would  be  very  happy  to 
comment  on  the  questions  which  you  have  put  on  your  agenda  or 
proceed  in  any  manner  that  you  would  so  indicate. 

Chairman  Glkxx.  Mr.  Vice  President,  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

1  put  on  this  agenda  for  discussion  these  three  very  general  an 
and  they  are  obviously  very  general. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Yes.  but  they  are  very  good. 

Chairman  Gu:xx.  They  do  encompass.  1  think,  tin-  whole  spec- 
trum of  what  we  are  talking  about,  and  I  will  welcome  any  comments 
you  might  have  on  any  of  those  three  areas. 

For  those  in  the  room  who  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this.  I  will  read 
the  three  of  them  first. 

(1)  What  role  should  Government  play  in  the  setting  of  long-term 
goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals  in 
a  free,  democratic  society  I 

(2)  What  is  Government  presently  doing  in  this  regard  and  is  it 
in  any  way  deficient? 

(3/  If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort,  either 
through  the  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development  of 
new  institutions? 

T  think  many  of  us  feel  we  have  a  great  deal  of  brainpower  in 
this  country  west  of  the  Potomac  and  Hudson  Rivers.  Tf  we  can 
somehow  mobilize  this,  not  only  to  approach  the  problems  we  have, 
but  more  importantly  to  assure  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  in  the  country,  we  somehow  will  have  done  a 
service  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  what  role  do  you  think  the  Government  should 
play  \ 

Should  they  be  the  overall  setters  of  goals?  Should  we  be  assessing 
our  present  capabilities  and  trying  to  line  up  what  our  futures  will 
be  5,  1<>,  or  15  years  down  the1  road  in  education,  transportation, 
energy  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  fields?  Or  should  we  let  our 
free  system  just  drift  into  the  future  as  we  seem  to  be  doing  now  \ 

Vice  President  Rockefeller,  Well,  first  to  analyze,  if  I  could  try 
to,  the  elements  that  go  into  the  making  of  a  decision  regarding  the 
first  question,  what   role  should  Government   play. 

Conceptually,  and  increasingly,  it  seems  to  me  in  this  Nation, 
Government  lias  to  create  a  framework  within  which  our  system  can 
operate,  whether  it  is  individuals  or  whether  it  is  the  American 
enterprise  system.  Whether  it  is  our  relations  with  other  countries 
or  whether  it  is  in  tin4  field  of  education,  social  activities,  el  cetera. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  got  to  create  a  framework  and,  in 
my  opinion  incentives,  to  achieve  the  objectives  which  we  want  to 
achieve  as  a  nation,  the  penalties  or  restrictions  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  things  we  shouldn't  do  that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 

But  then,  as  one  analyzes  the  Government,  you  have  got  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branch.  One  of  the  problems  that  has  to  be 
tackled  here  is,  how  do  we  get  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  working  more  effectively  and  closely  together  so  that  we  can 
have  an  intelligent  existing  policy?  We  happen  to  be  in  a  period 
that  is  a  very  difficult  period,  because  of  our  traumatic  experiences 
overseas  in  the  whole  Vietnam  situation,  then  the  traumatic  experi- 
ence domestically  with  the  Watergate  situation  and  the  aftermath 
of  that  with  a  President  that  was  not  elected  but  appointed  under  the 
25th  amendment,  a  Congress  which  lias  got  to  be  concerned  about 
the  public's  concern  as  to  what  has  happened,  and  at  the  moment, 
we  probably  have  a  very  unusual  and  difficult  situation  in  terms  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  working  together. 

In  fact,  particularly  in  the  international  field,  we  are  getting  some 
disastrous  results,  because  they   are  not  working  together. 

So  I  view  whatever  is  done  has  got  to  somehow  bring  together 
the  long-range  thinking,  the  analysis  of  the  problems.  The  executive 
and  the  legislative.  I  would  hope  for  much  closer  cooperation  so  that 
we  have  developed  certain  common — Senator  Percy  called  them 
goals — I  worry  a  little  bit  about  goals  in  the  sense  that  they  sound 
a  bit  static  and  that  really  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  accelerating 
change  and  objectives,  direction,  motion. 
So  I  put  those  two. 

However,  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  neither  can  function 
intelligently  or  effectively  without  public  support. 

So  intimately  involved  in  this  has  got  to  be  a  sharing  of  informa- 
tion with  the  public  so  that  the  public  understands  what  the  issues 
are,  what  the^ problems  are,  what  the  alternatives  are  and  that  they 
will  support  intelligent  action  and  consistent  action. 

Chairman  Glexx.  I  agree  with  you  we  have  to  work  together  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  areas,  of  course.  It  seems  to  me  the 
only  area  we  are  really  getting  together  on  now  is  consideration  of 
the  budget.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  little  late  in  the  game  to 
get  the  specifics. 

Can  the  domestic  council  adequately  handle  the  task?  Do  we  need 
a  different  functioning  group?  Are  the  planning  functions  within 
the  departments  adequate  for  doing  this  in  their  budgetary  process, 
which  is  what  we  seem  to  depend  on  now? 

What  is  a  better  interface — to  use  an  overworked  word — between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in  approaching  this  problem 
before  we  ever  get  to  the  budget  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  place  where  we  really  come 
to  grips  with  it  on  a  common  ground. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  wras  going  to  come  to  that  under 
Xo.  3.  which  if  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  it. 

Chairman  Glex'x.  I  think  we  are  getting  ahead  of  ourselves. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  So  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  do 
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a  little  more  analysis  in  relation  to  your  first  question,  because   I 

think  that  we  have  to  include  many  other  elements  before  we  get  to 
intelligent  planning. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  executive  alone  can  do  it. 
1  do  not  think  the  legislative  alone,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
two  of  them  together  alone  can  do  it.  You  have  got  to  have  the  public 
support. 

But,  then  you  have  to  go  to  the  elements  that  make  up  our  society, 
the  public,  business,  labor,  professionals,  scientists,  local  govern- 
ments, State  and  local,  and  the  international,  because  today,  as  I  - 
it.  no  problems  can  he  dealt  with  in  isolation.  Even  if  you  take  all 
facets  of  a  problem  and  its  interrelations  within  the  country,  then 
you  have  got  the  international  situation. 

The  reason  we  have  inflation  and  recession  and  unemployment 
today,  or  two  of  the  principal  reasons,  both  originated  outside  of 
our  country,  one  the  OPEC  action  and  the  other,  growing  popula- 
tions, rising  standards  of  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  crop 
failures  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Those  two  areas,  both  were  responsible  for  pushing  our  price  struc- 
ture Up. 

The  Federal  deficit  also  contributes  to  it.  but  I  think  that  the 
major  price  increase  and  then  inflation  and  then  recession  and  then 
unemployment  came  from  forces  outside  of  our  own  country. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  consider  any  of  our  problems  without  th ink- 
ing of  them  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  this  makes  planning  pretty  complicated  because  of  this  inter- 
relation, and  how  do  you  find  a  place  where  all  of  these  can  be 
brought  together  and  balanced  in  ways — but  I  think  it  has  to  be  done. 

Integrated  long-range  planning  and  conceptual  thinking,  in  other 
words,  one  has  to  have  enough  of  an  open  mind  so  that  because  we 
have  done  something  this  way  all  of  our  lives  or  because  this  group 
does  it  or  because  they  have  got  this  sort  of  custom  here,  does  not 
mean  that  Ave  have  got  to  keep  that.  Maybe  that  is  going  to  inhibit 
i!-.  or  prevent  US,  from  really  doing  what  we  ought  to  do.  And  that 
is  why  you  need  public  support,  because  we  have  got  to  be  flexible 
and  be  able  to  change. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration.  I  was  discussing  with  a  sroup  the 
whole  problem  of  transportation,  a  subject  that  I  was  very  actively 
involved  in  in  the  State  and  when  T  became  Governor  had  com- 
mitted that  T  would  do  everything  possible  to  support  the  enterprise 
system  in  transportation.  We  cut  taxes  in  half  and  we  set  up  a 
commuter  car  construction  fund,  et  cetera,  and  I  ended  up  15  years 
later  having  taken  over  all  of  the  railroads  and  all  of  the  commuter 
trains  and  the  buses  and  the  subways  and  everything,  we  had  them 
in  a  Government  corporation. 

So  I  was  talking  down  here  with  a  group  about  the  fact  that 
really  we  needed  to  rethink  the  whole  transportation  question.  As 
new  modes  of  transportation  come  in.  they  compete  with  the  old 
modes,  but  the  old  modes  have  regulatory  bodies  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  them.  So  now  we  have  regulatory  bodies  and  congressional 
committees  for  each  mode,  and  they  are  defensive  of  that  mode  and 
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they  are  trying  to  protect  it  and  preserve  it.  So  they  subsidize 
some,  they  tax  others.  I  suggested,  well,  why  didn't  they  try— 
because  we  made  studies  in  New  York  on  this  and  found  that  if 
there  was  a  national  policy  on  transportation  and  if  there  was  an 
intelligent  integration  in  the  use  of  transportation  that  we  might 
save  the  American  people,  the  taxpavers,  the  public,  between  $5 
and  $8  billion. 

So  I  suggest  we  have  a  national  program  and  send  it  up  to 
Congress. 

But  they  said  you  couldn't  do  that,  because  Congress  is  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  a  national  program  because  the  committee  struc- 
ture does  not  permit  it. 

Now,  this  is  quite  interesting,  this  whole  question.  So  the  Con- 
gress has  got  to  find  a  way  of  being  able  to  deal  with  problems  that 
cut  across — just  exactly  as  the  Executive  has  got  to — cut  across  all 
lines.  And  we,  in  a  sense,  have  built  a  structure  that  has  served  us 
well  but  which  now  inhibits  the  kind  of  thinking  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  because  we  cannot  think  that  way  because  we  are  com- 
partmentalized in  our  thinking. 

This  is  true  in  private  life  too,  certain  businesses,  certain  labor 
unions,  certain  educational  institutions. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  things  that  surprised  me  very  much 
when  we  were  trying  to  organize  this  Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
was  how  little  the  colleges  are  involved  today  in  the  very  thing 
that  you  are  interested  in.  And  yet  they  have  got  the  best — not  the 
best,  but  they  have  got  part  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country  and 
they  have  got  a  major  section  of  them,  and  yet,  you  don't  get  in 
college  from  your  peers  credit  for  making  predictions  about  the 
future.  You  really  get  credit  if  you  do  a  new  analysis  of  some 
obscure  item  in  history  which  has  never  been  treated  before  as 
carefully  as  you  might  treat  it.  This  is  exciting  and  you  are  recog- 
nized and  rewarded,  but  it  is  not  helping  the  country  solve  its 
problems. 

So  that  unfortunately,  to  be  very  frank,  unfortunately — and,  I 
think,  because  of  Vietnam  the  colleges  sort  of  got  so  that  they  didn't 
want  to  work  with  the  Government,  they  did  not  want  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Government. 

I  only  mention  these  things  because  Ave  somehow — everybody  has 
something  to  contribute.  Certainly  science  and  technology  has  got  to 
be,  and  I  have  to  feel  that  your  background  in  that  field  is  one  of 
the  major  things  that  leads  you  to  propose  what  you  are  doing, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  fields  that  has  always  been  open  to  new 
ideas.  They  do  not  exist  them,  they  are  excited  about  them — break- 
throughs. Whereas  others  have  vested  interests  in  trying  to,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  protect. 

So  I  visualize — and  when  you  say,  what  is  the  Government's  role, 
I  visualize,  it  has  got  to  be  executive  and  legislative,  it  has  got  to 
involve  all  of  the  elements  of  our  society,  it  has  got  to  be  national 
and  international,  and  it  has  got  to  be  both  Federal  and  then  involve 
thinking,  at  least,  and  understanding  of  State  and  local  problems. 

Now,  I  know  this  makes  it  very  complex,  but  this  is  a  complex 
society,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  conscious  about  the  future,  we 
have  got  to  be  intelligently  conscious. 
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We  come  to  the  next  question,  what  is  Governmenl  presently 
doing  in  this  regard  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient  I 

Well,  the  answer  to  the  second  part  is,  it  certainly  is  deficient. 

You  have  asked  me  to  come,  so  I  feel  that  I  can  be  totally  frank, 
T  think  much  too  much,  both  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  ths 
legislative  branch,  we  are  reactive.  We  are  reactive  to  events,  to  our 
constituents,  to  our  pressures,  to  the  present,  to  crw 

But  yon  cannot  solve4 — I  won't  say  bo1v< — you  cannot  really  •  ■•' 
tively  deal  with  the  problems  of  America  by  dealing  with  things 
that  have  happened.  You  want  to  anticipate  them  and  shape  them 
to  avoid  the  crisis  and  really  to  maximize  and  shape  change  so  that 
it  benefits  all. 

Now  that  takes  the  long  view,  the  kind  of  i'a«ts  you  are  talking 
about,  and  after  the  fact,  it  is  awfully  hard  to  do  anything  that 
would ■ 

Chairman  Glexx.  It's  a  band-aid. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Exactly.  Or  it  is  disaster  aid.  like 
after  a  flood.  Well,  using  that  as  an  example,  1  tried  to  get  a  law 
to  keep  people  from  building  on  flood  pi  a  ins  instead  of  going  in 
every  so  often  and  putting  dikes  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  dams. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Insurance  after  they  build  it. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Just  to  get  a  law  so  that  you  didn't 
build  on  the  floodplains  and  then  we  did  not  have  the  problem.  But 
that  runs  against  all  kinds  of  traditions. 

So  that  is  why  you  need  public  participation  and  support. 

So  I  say  that  the  executive  and  legislative  are  both  largely  re- 
active and  where  the  planning  is  going  on,  it  is  in  specialized  groups, 
isolated,  doing  a  lot  of  very  exciting  long-range  planning,  but  it  is 
not  inter-related  with  the  realities  of  the  rest  of  the  world  or  the 
rest  of  the  country  or  the  rest  of  the  Government.  So  that — I  do 
not  mean  to  be  too  pessimistic,  but  1  am  just  supporting  the  wis- 
dom of  your  calling  this  session,  commission,  into  being, 

Xow.  this  planning  that  is  going  on  is  very  important.  But  the 
time  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  is  taken  up  with  current 
problems,  Avirness  this  hearing.  And  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Water  Quality  and  there  are  five  Senators  and  live 
Congressmen  and  five  other  members  and  we  have  been  going  for 
8  years  .and  we  have  got  £17  million  to  spend  and  we  have  meetings 
like  this  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  Senator  or  any  Congressman 
(•an  ever  sit  through  a  meeting  because  is  is  constantly  being  pulled 
out  to  respond  to  these  bells — 1  don't  know  how  you  live  with  those 
bells — but  this  is  the  way  everybody  is.  from  the  President  in  the 
executive  and  from  all  of  the  Congressmen  here.  Wc  are  all  run- 
ning around,  and  it  is  important.  But  this  does  riot  answer  your 
problems. 

We  then  come  down  to  the  third  area,  what  could  we  do? 

I  made  a  note  of  the  bill  that  Senator  davits  put  in.  S.  1705  1  on 
balanced  growth  and  economic  planning.  I  have  not  read  the  bill, 
bul    it    is  an  exciting  idea. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  T  put  that  bill  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Certainlv. 
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Without  objection,  the  bill  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  have  to  say  that  growth  and  eco- 
nomies are  only  part  of  the  problem.  You  have  the  whole  interna- 
tional aspect — and  I  am  sure,  maybe  his  bill  covers  this.  I  might 
use  it.  Senator,  simply  as  an  illustration — but  there  are  the  social 
problems,  there  are  the  political  problems,  the  international  rela- 
tions, the  national  security,  there  is  the  question  of  freedom.  So 
that  the  question  is — and  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  reach- 
ing for  something  as  to  how  do  we  really  integrate  these  into  a 
conceptual  approach  for  the  future  of  this  country  and  the  world 
in  its  broadest  sense. 

Now,  you  say  reform  existing  institutions  or  develop  new  ones. 
I  will  try  and  say  where  I  think — and  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
this — this  kind  of  effort  could  be  located,  which  is  the  hospitable 
atmosphere  for  the  legislative  branch,  the  executive  branch,  the 
public,  private  groups,  I  would  come  up  myself  with  perhaps  the 
Smithsonian,  which  has  legislative  representatives.  Judicial — mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court — and  executives  of  its  Board  of  Regents. 
It  is  partly  publicly  supported  and  partly  privately,  so  that  it  is  a 
very  unusual  institution. 

Any  institution  that  is  permanently  set  up  by  one  group  or  another 
sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  go  off  on  a  tangent.  It  is  very  hard  for 
any  group  not  to  get  off. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  something  where  the  Congress 
has  a  hand  in  it,  the  exccuth^e  has  a  hand  in  it,  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  to  keep  it  from  being  captured  and  take  one 
side  or  another,  or  go  off  onto  a  narrow  course. 

So  I  just  throw  that  out  as  a  possibility,  and  the  reason  I  have 
studied  it  is  that  I  was  looking  for  a  home  for  the  Commission  on 
Critical  Choices  when  I  came  down  here  as  Vice  President,  and  that 
seemed  to  be  a  very  logical  spot  but  for  tax  reasons  and  political 
reasons,  that  were  really  unrelated  to  the  subject  themselves,  the 
studies,  it  was  not  advisable  to  pursue  it. 

I  was  involved  in  financing  it  with  the  new  tax  laws,  which  have 
not  been  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court — the  new  election  laws. 
It  could  have  been  misconstrued,  so  I  dropped  it. 

But,  something  created  by  the  Government.  I  think  it  would  get 
Government  support,  executive,  legislative,  private  in  there  and  you 
could,  in  that,  find  a  hospitable  home  to  bring  together  all  of  these 
elements. 

Xow  it  does  require  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  is  open  to  new  ideas.  Because  if  you  have  a  wide  range 
of  different  points  of  view,  somebody  has  got  to  bring  them  together 
and  reconcile  them  and  be  willing  to  accept  and  respond  to  dif- 
ferent ideas  so  that  leadership  is  very  important  as  well. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  appreciate  your  excellent  comments  on  our 
three  areas. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  so  we  can  better  define  this,  what  we  are  cur- 
rently doing  in  this  regard  (  Who  is  charged  with  the  type  of  things, 
type  ideas,  and  type  analysis  that  Ave  are  talking  about  here?  The 
Domestic  Council,  of  course,  does  some  of  it,  but  it  has  been  my  im- 
pression they  do  it  more  on  a  day-to-da}r  basis  now  and  do  not  get  into 
the  longer  term  aspects  of  things  that  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
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Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  President  Ford  1 
original  functions  as  assigned  by  President   Nixon  which  called  for 
this  loii.ii--ran.iiv  planning,  but    it   was  never   funded,  and  therefore 
without  the  money  and  without  the  people,  and  with  this  pressure 
of  the  day  to  day!  yon  can't  have  people  handling  day-to-day 
who  are  trying  to  think  intelligently  about  the  intimately  intern 
world  problems  of  the  next  10,  20,  50  years. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Do  yon  think  the  two  problems  can  be  sep- 
arated or  do  fchey  have  to  be  considered  in  one  group  thai  has  a 
long-term  and  short-term  aspect  of  things? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Yon  have  got  to  analyze  the  pn 
in  order  to  understand  what  the  predictions  are  going  to  be  for  the 
future,  so  yon  really  can't,  1  suppose.  And  the  decisions  that  are 
made  today  will  affect  the  next  10  years,  the  next   20  years  -and 
maybe  the  next  100  years. 

So  you  are  right.  Yon  cannot  isolate  them.  But  in  order  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  today  that  are  not  shortsighted  and  counter- 
productive, you  have  got  to  understand  their  implication-;  for  the 
future,  and  that  is  not  too  easy  if  yon  are  running  around  trying 
to  put  out  fires. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Wo  want  to  make  this  a  conversational  format 
and  not  the  usual  formalized  committee  structure  where  we  call  on 
people  for  so  many  minutes  each.  So  T  would  like  to  look  at  this  as 
more  of  a  discussion  group  than  a  formal  committee  hearing  struc- 
ture. For  those  who  just  wont  to  vote.  T  will  summarize  the  Vice 
President's  remarks. 

The  Vice  President  felt  that  under  our  agenda  that  we  pnt  forth 
as  a  general  umbrella  for  discussion,  under  any  framework  which  we 
set  n))  it  is  important  that  the  executive  and  legislative  work  together, 
and  this  obviously  involves  the  budgeting  process.  It  involves  public 
support,  all  elements  of  society,  whether  union,  management,  all 
business,  so  on — it  has  to  include  all  elements.  It  has  international  and 
national  aspects.  It  has  Federal,  State,  and  local  aspects,  which  makes 
il  a  very  highly  complex  situation.  One  of  our  major  difficulties  is  in 
the  congressional  structure  which  is  so  compartmentalized  that  yon 
cannot  really  get  things  done  without  cutting  across  so  many  st  ructura  I 
and  jurisdictional  lines. 

Under  question  2,  wo  are  too  often  just  a  reactive  Government. 
We  react  to  what  happens  rather  than  looking  ahead. 

And  under  question  3  as  to  what  can  possibly  be  done,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  indicated  that  the  Smithsonian  had  impressed  him  as  a  pos- 
sible home  for  such  efforts  as  this  in  that  it  had  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  membership  and  public  and  private  support.  ( Mbviously, 
it  would  be  dependent  on  what  leadership  would  be  put  in  there  which 
would  he  open  to  now  ideas,  such  as  the  type  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Is  that  a  fair  1-minute  summaryl 

Vice  President  lv<><  kefeller.  Very  fair,  li  is  what  1  sh  nild  have 
said. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your  month, 
Mr.  Vice  President. 

Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  I  would  like  to,  if  T  may,  engage  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
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Obviously,  if  this  plan  is  to  be  indicative  planning — and  that  word 
comes  out  of  our  French  experience — it  has  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
governmental  imprimatur  to  give  it  the  proper  cachet.  This  is  what 
concerns  me  about  the  Smithsonian,  which  I  value  greatly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  looking  over  this  bill  of  ours  while  the 
Vice  President  has  been  speaking  to  see  if  we  could  not  make  some 
provision  for  retaining  such  an  agency  as  a  kind  of  organ  upon 
which  to  play  whatever  symphony  we  wish  to  devise.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  good  idea  to  have  such  an  assembled  body  of  brains  assisting 
governmental  priorities  and  planning. 

I  think  in  order  to  get  the  Government  agencies  and  private 
enterprise  to  really  make  indicative  planning  meaningful  and  not 
have  another  report  that  gathers  dust  on  the  shelf,  you  have  to 
have  a  governmental  imprimatur,  and  you  do  have  a  problem 
between  the  executive  and  legislative. 

Does  the  Vice  President  believe  that  however  we  may  contrive  the 
machinery,  ultimately  we  would  have  to  produce  a  plan  which  would 
be  the  national  economic  plan  and  which  would  have  the  ability  to  be 
revised,  but  which  would  have  some  kind  of  a  period  for  which  we 
are  planning?  Xow,  the  classic  period  is  5  years,  as  in  the  Socialist 
countries.  Our  bill  calls  for  6  years,  with  a  revision  every  2  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be  thought  about. 

The  other  is  a  separate  matter.  Do  you  need  a  plan  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  which  will  be  the  national 
plan  ? 

And  second,  what  period  of  years  should  we  try  to  have  it  cover  ? 
I  have  given  you  two  criteria,  the  traditional  5 -year  plan,  and  our 
bill,  which  calls  for  6  years. 

The  third  thing  is,  how  shall  it  be  implemented. 

Xow.  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  is  something  like 
this  in  terms  of  a  goal  of  maximum  employment,  simply  has  a 
general  mandate  and  sets  up  a  committee,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, to  breathe  life  into  it  periodically.  It  is  the  framework  upon 
which  the  President's  economic  report  is  hung. 

On  the  other  hand,  classic  indicative  planning,  let  us  say  accord- 
ing to  the  French  model,  gives  a  policy  direction  to  the  Government 
to  implement  the  plan  in  all  of  its  actions  and  charges  the  Executive 
with  the  responsibility  to  do  that,  but  gives  him  no  new  or  different 
authority.  He  still  vetoes  bills,  or  takes  whatever  his  place  is  in  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  country.  And  it  gives  him  a  direction  to 
bring  about  by  all  of  the  means  available  to  him,  properly  including 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  bully  pulpit  of  the  Presidency. 

The  coordination  by  private  enterprise  with  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives contained  in  the  plan,  which  has  the  imprimatur  of  law,  is  an 
enormous  mandate  in  law.  but  it  has  no  funding.  You  do  not  give 
it  $10  million  and  say  spend  this  as  you  need  it  to  make  this  work. 
Tt  has  no  authoritative  direction  over  governmental  agencies,  al- 
though they  spend  a  third  of  the  national  product,  or  over  business. 

Xow  those  are  some  of  the  choices.  I  wonder  whether  we  could 
have  the  Vice  President's  views. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  am  very  skeptical  about  a  plan. 
It  is  rigid  and  the  authors  of  it  do  not  want  to  change,  and  to 
me,  we  are  living  in  a  fluid,  very  rapidly  changing  world. 
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I  would  conic  to  plan-  down  the  line  alter  you  accomplish  some 
other  tliinirs.  I  am  also  very  worried  about  goals  that  are  very  appeal- 
ing but  have  no  substance  'in  back  of  them,  and  therefore  you  gel  the 
public  sold— for  instance,  the  goal  of  full  employment  as  a  goal 
which  we  all   have  as  a  goal.  We  talk  about   that.  Whi  go  to 

analyze  it.  what  do  we  mean? 

Smne  people  say,  well  it  i>  5  percent  unemployment.  Thai  is  not 

full  employment,  but   that  is  what    people  mean. 

We  have  to  be  careful,  I  think,  that  we  do  not  mislead  the  public. 

In  this  Water  Quality  Act.   it    says   no   pollutants    in    navigable 

waters  by  1985.  What   I  figure*}  roughly  when   I   testified   in  the 

House  4  years  ago  that  it  would  cost  s;;.:.!)!)  billion  to  do  it.  I  did 
not  think  we  could  do  it,  but  if  we  could,  we  had  the  knowledge 
to  do  it. 

Therefore.  I  am  skeptical — and  T  am  speaking  very  frankly — 
about  slogans  that  are  very  appealing  but  that  we  have  not  analyzed 
and  we  do  not  know  how  to  achieve,  so  I  would  not  start  myself 
with  those. 

I  think  concepts,  that  is  what  I  would  start  with. 

For  instance,  do  we  believe,  and  do  we  want  to  dedicate  our- 
selves, to  the  concept  of  no  growth  in  this  Xation  and  what  are  its 
implications,  or  to  growth? 

Can  we  have  growth  and  preserve  our  ecology  and  restore  our 
environment?  Do  we  have  the  energy?  Do  we  have  the  raw- 
materials? 

Should  we  have  a  guilt  complex  because  we  consume  a  third  of 
the  raw  materials  in  the  world? 

Can  Ave  have  full  employment  without  growth  or.  are  those  who 
say  no  growth,  are  they  just  simply  saying  we  are  bored,  mates, 
pull  up  the  ladder  and  to  hell  with  the  rest  of  them  \ 

These  are  some  of  what  I  call  the  fundamental  concepts.  I  think 
we  should  get  agreement  on  concepts,  and  then  you  go  from  there 
to  specific  objectives  related  to  the  execution  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  concept. 

One  specific  objective,  if  you  believe  in  growth,  could  be— the 
full  employment  idea  or  the  expanding  opportunity  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living — would  be  energy  self-sufficiency.  That  is  achiev- 
able in  this  country.  That  is  a  specific  objective.  We  are  spending 
$30  billion  this  year  importing  energy  which  we  could  produce  here 
and  we  could  provide  employment  too.  Now  you  start  to  get  down  to 
specifics. 

Then  you  say,  all  right,  what's  the  plans.  Then  you  come  up  with 
specifies  related  to  that  which  is  part  of  the  concept. 

Senator  Javits.  Would  you.  Mr.  Vice  President,  give  the  im- 
primatur of  congressional  and  Presidential  decision,  possibly  by  a 
joint  resolution,  to  the  concepts?  Would  you  pass  a  resolution  saying 
that  these  are  our  concepts  of  national  policy — we  will  strive  to 
implement  them? 

Vice  President  Rockefkllkr.  Where  they  could  be  agreed  to.  That 
would  be  ideal.  And  the  Government  could  l>e  a  major  participant  so 
that  it  becomes — it  gives  us  a  national  sense  of  purpose  and  direc- 
tion. I  feel  very  strongly  about  that,  that  we  now  do  not  have  that. 
We  did  more  before,  we  do  not  have  it.  and  therefore,  young  people 
in  particular,  feel  no  sense  of  meaning  in  their  lives. 
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But  if  there  is  a  clear,  national  purpose — and  I  don't  think  that 
can  be  a  selfish  purpose  alone,  or  it  will  not  give  value.  It  has  got 
to  be  a  purpose  that  is  bigger  than  ourselves,  and  I  think  our  whole 
Judeo-Christiari  heritage  gives  us  a  universality  of  thinking  in  that 
we  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
All  right ;  that  is  a  universal  concept. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  are  possibilities,  and  to  me  it  is 
very  exciting,  to  achieve  rising  standards  of  living  for  people 
throughout  the  world,  that  we  have  the  energy  potentials,  that  we 
have  the  raw  materials  to  do  it.  that  we  have  the  food  production 
capacity,  with  science  and  technology  being  in  the  front  of  all  of 
this,  to  develop  new  capacities  as  we  grow,  so  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  population  growth,  because  as  the  standard  of  living 
goes  up.  population  rates  go  down.  And  that  we  can  sustain  in  this 
world  10.  15,  20  billion  people,  and  without  despoiling  our  environ- 
ment. 

So  these  are  really  questions — am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong?  Those 
who  say  they're  wrong  say  it  is  wrong,  that  we  are  coming  to  a  no 
growth  era.  What  is  the  significance  of  no  growth. 

Xow,  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to  write  any  plan  outside 
that  is  going  to  be  imposed  on  either  the  executive  or  the  legislative, 
but  they  can  give  them  information  and  they  can  come  up  with 
ideas,  and  then  together,  these  things  develop. 

They  have  to  be  on  soundly  based  knowledge. 

Senator  Javits.  There  is  a  lot  of  feeling  that  we  do  not  have  the 
necessary  tools. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  You  are  right. 

Senator  Javits.  We  do  not  have  the  necessary  information  bank, 
or  information  gathering,  et  cetera.  Would  that  be  a  concept,  or 
would  that  be  a  plan? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  To  get  the  tools? 

Senator  Javits.  To  enhance  and  improve  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, to  offer  concepts. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  This  gets  to  another  question  that  I 
am  very  interested  in.  I  do  not  think  that  we  as  a  nation  really 
want  to  do  what  Senator  Glenn  is  talking  about  here.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  turn  this  over  to  a  group  of  experts  and  have  them 
come  up  with  some  answers  and  hand  them  to  us.  We  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  the  work  ourselves. 

I  think  you  have  to  involve  the  best  brains  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced brains  in  the  country  in  this  effort  and  it  has  to  be  an 
interreaction.  Experts  can  compare  materials,  facts  and  so  forth, 
but  T  think  that  it  takes  experience  and  the  interrelation  of  con- 
gressional experience  and  the  legislative.  Governors,  mayors,  plus 
scientists,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  et  cetera,  with  experience  who 
are  broad  gaged  people  to  sit  down  and  do  this  reconciling. 

T  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  done  by  technicians. 

Senator  Javits.  I  thoroughly  agree. 

The  bill  which  we  have  offered  carries  that  out.  We  really  throw 
the  debate  into  the  public  forum  very  actively  by  tying  in  the  States 
and  the  Governors  and  the  public  itself.  The  only  difference,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  what  you  call  "concepts,"  we  call  "goals,"  which  is 
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really  defining  the  same  question,  that  is.  how  broad  arc  you  going 

to  make  what  you  adopt.  I  think  the  concept  idea  is  entirely  sound 
because  it  is  broad. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller  It  is  a  framework  in  which  goals 
and  objectives  can  lx>  accomplished  and  interrelated. 

Senator  Javits.  Tt  would  be  simpler,  too. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  it  is  a  framework  within 
which  goals  or  objectives  can  be  encompassed  and  Interrelated. 

Senator  Javits.  Tt  would  be  simple,  too. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Tt  is  too  easy  to  take  a  goal  and 
pursue  one  goal  but  have  that  goal,  in  its  pursuit,  warp  and  distort 
the  rest  of  the  society.  And  therefore,  in  the  long  inn.  it  won't  be 
achieved.  So  it  has  got  to  be  looked  into  the  future  to  see  what  its 
potentials  are. 

Senator  Javits.  Just  one  last  point.  T  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time.  Do  you  feel  that  the  resource  availability,  or  the  ability 
to  create  more  resources,  is  a  critical  concept?  Tn  other  words,  junt- 
as you  were  saying  a  minute  ago.  the  trade  off  of  having  more  re- 
sources available  is  that  you  can  do  more.  Therefore,  isn't  it  a 
proper  subject  for  a  concept  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  dedicate 
ourselves  as  a  nation  to  produce  50  percent  more  Btu's  than  we  have 
now  within  a  period  of  x  years,  and  whether  to  adopt  the  concept 
of  growth,  because  it  is  not  only  growth  for  us  but  it  is  growth 
around  the  world. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Exactly,  but  if  you  take  Senator 
Cranston's  State,  he  has  got  a  proposition — you  haven't,  but  T  mean 
there  is  a  proposition  on  the  ballot  to  bar  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Xow.  I  only  mention  this  because  to  pursue  the  goal  or  the  objec- 
tive you  are  talking  about  without  public  support,  you  may  not  be 
able  to  pursue  it.  because  maybe  the  public  is  going  to  say — I  do 
not  know  how  this  vote  will  come  out.  but  if  California  should 
vote  in  favor  of  that  limitation,  it  will  have  an  influence  on  other 
States.  Tf  that  happens,  then  it  will  thwart  the  objective  which 
you  talk  about. 

Xow.  the  question  is.  is  it  right  to  do  this,  and  is  it  wrong,  and 
there  is  where  we  need  more  knowledge,  we  need  more  information, 
and  the  public  needs  it  and  they  need  it. 

Xow  one  of  the  things  which  grew  out  of  a  meeting  just  like  this 
which  was  the  first  time.  I  guess,  according  to  Senator  Kennedy 
that  a  Vice  President  had  ever  testified  in  the  Congress,  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  science  advisers,  and  T  was  supporting  it  very  vig- 
orously and  so  was  he  and  so  was  the  House  committee.  And  I  guess 
now  it  is  going  through. 

Put  in  order  not  to  waste  time,  the  President  authorized  me  to 
bring  together  leading  scientists  on  various  committees.  And  they 
have  come  lip  with  tremendously  exciting  ideas.  They  are  delighted 
to  sit  down  together  and  talk  about  the  breakthroughs  that  are  hear 
in  science  and  the  relation  of  science  to  economics. 

But  you  have  to  have  some  agreement  on  concepts,  or  some  of  these 
things  are  going  to  run  into  head-on  collisions. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Vice  President;  you  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  your  :ii'e  thinking  about  planning  in  many  areas  of  government. 
Our  Government  i>  organized  so  differently  for  different  problems. 
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Vice  President  Rockefeller.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Percy.  In  our  foreign  policy  structure,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  unit  in  the  State  Department  thinking  ahead,  the  National 
Security  Council  on  defense,  and  departments  and  agencies  in  other 
fields,  many  of  which  are  just  responding  to  crises. 

If  I  gave  you  a  few  of  the  major  areas,  could  you  give  us  a 
rating  as  to  whether  you  think  we're  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor 
as  a  nation  in  planning  ahead  in  these  areas.  Then  we  might  go 
back  and  figure  out  why  Ave  happen  to  be  so  much  better  in  one  area 
than  another.  Maybe  it  is  structure,  organization,  or  planning. 

For  instance,  foreign  policy.  How  would  you  rate  our  ability  to 
think  and  plan  ahead? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  in  foreign  policy,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  a  conceptual  thinker 
and  who  does  think  ahead,  but  he  has  problems  that  in  thinking 
ahead  and  in  acting,  he  may  run  into,  as  he  has,  concepts  on  the 
part  of  the  public  at  home  or  in  the  Congress  which  differ  from 
his 

Senator  Percy.  All  of  these  ratings  would  be  relative.  That  would 
have  to  be  related  to,  say,  crime  control.  How  well  are  we  thinking 
ahead  for  that  as  against  foreign  policy — not  solving  every  problem, 
but  at  least  thinking  of  where  the  country  is  going. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  personally  think  that  in  the 
Government  today,  the  best  conceptual  thinker  is  Secretary  Kissinger. 

Senator  Percy.  You  rate  us,  then  as  excellent,  good,  fair 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  No.  because  now  we  get  into  this 
problem  of  where  his  conceptual  thinking  and  Congress'  is  not 
moving  on  the  same  course.  Therefore — well,  I  assume  I  can  speak 
totally  frankly,  because  we  are  interested  in  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  this 

Senator  Percy.  This  is  just  between  us,  off  the  record.  [General 
laughter.] 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  The  Congress  passes  a  bill  saying 
that  OPEC  nations  shall  be.  because  they  boycotted  the  United 
States,  shall  be  taken  off  of  the  most-favored  nation  clause  list.  OK. 

So  you  take  off  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  two  countries  that  did  not 
boycott  us,  and  Nigeria,  third;  all  exporting  countries  that  did  not 
boycott  us,  our  good  friends,  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  us, 
and  Ave  have  got  them  on  a  boycott.  We  have  taken  them  off  the 
most-favored  nation  list. 

Well,  now,  one  has  to  assume  this  was  a  mistake.  But  it  is  a  very 
expensive  mistake,  because  this  has  a  very,  very  adverse  effect  on 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  and  this  is  considered  to  be  a 
discriminatory  act.  The  same  is  true  of  Nigeria. 

Now,  we  may  have  the  best  long-range  conceptual  thinker  in  the 
world  as  Secretary  of  State,  but  if  his  actions  are  therefore  frustrated 
by  this 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  let  me  help  you  in  rating  your- 


Vice  President  Rockefeller  [continuing].  And  you  are  having 
hearings  right  now,  our  second  year,  on  this  subject  of  trying  to  get 
action  by  Congress  to  take  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  off  that  list. 
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Senator  Pkrcy.  I > u t  at  least  in  your  concept  do  we  have,  a  blue- 
print? It  is  like  someone  building  a  house,  If  they  buve  a  good  plan 
but  the  contractor  doc-  not    follow  it 

Vice  President  IJocKi.rr.i.i.ri:.   Bill    we-       - 

Senator  PieKCT  |  continuing  |.  You  can  go  back  to  the  plan. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  1  have  got  to  miv  thai  rwVhas  got 
to  include  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and  it  canndt  be  just  the 
Executive.  It  does  not  do  any  good  for  the  Executive  to  have  a  plan 
if  Congress  does  not  agree,  or  docs  not  understand  it.  or  if  the 
American  people  do  not. 

Senator  Percy.  Could  yon  rate  defense  strategy? 

Chairman  Glenn.    I  would  like  to  interject  one  thing  here. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  here,  too.  we  are  hack-  alriiost 
on  a  day  to  day.  what  we  do  as  a  result  of  Venezuela  and  so  on. 
What  is'goimr  {o  determine  foreign  policy — long  term? 

You  mentioned  two  things  a  little  while  ago  that  T  think  arc 
going  to  determine,  whatever  structure  Ave  set  up.  whether  we  boy- 
cott Venezuela  or  somebody  else.  I  think  food  and  fuel ■ 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  And  raw  materials. 

Chairman  Glenn  [continuing].  Arc  going  to  determine  foreign 
policy  for  this  country  whatever  mechanisms  we  set  up  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  nations  around  the  world  and  their  interrelations, 
those  will  be  the  most  important  factors.  If  we  can  identify  some  of 
these  long-term  problems  that  are  obvious  in  the  world,  then  we  start 
pulling  back  and  knowing  what  type  foreign  policy  structure  to  set. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller,  t  want  to  pick  up  what  Senator 
Glenn  says,  because  I  like  it.  I  think  we  get  to  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  foreign  policy,  which  I  think  it  has  got  to  be.  and  if  you 
really  use  the  word  "enlightened.''  then  it  takes  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  our  own. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  exactly  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  groups 
and,  let's  face  it,  foreign  governments  and  domestic  groups  have 
learned  how  to  work  our  political  system. 

Senator  Percy.  My  general  impression  is  that  in  this  area,  we 
are  a  little  better  off  than  we  are  in  a  lot  of  other  areas. 

At  least  we  do  think  ahead  on  raw  materials.  I  put  a  bill  in  — 
now  law — to  create  a  full-time  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  At] air- 
in  the  State  Department,  thus  putting  economics  and  politics  side 
by  side  in  equal  importance.  It  was  structured  that  way  because  our 
ability  to  survive  depends  upon  our  access  to  raw  materials,  and 
that  depends  upon  our  relationships  in  the  third  world.  So  I  think 
we  planned  a  little  bit  better  there. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  But  oil  is  a  raw  material,  and  if  we 
then,  after  planning  that  way,  then  cut  off  the  three  countries  which 
are  not  Arab  countries  and  who  are  our  friends  and  cut  them  oil' 
t ho  most-favored  nation,  and  then  if  the  Arab  countries  BO  back- 
to  a  boycott  and  these  countries  are  sore  enough,  next  time  they  may 
join  the  boycott  and  that  is  not  enlightened  self-interest. 

Xow,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  he  more  flexible  as  a  nation 
so  that  if  we  make  a  mistake  we  can  change  it  like1  that,  but  this  is 
2  years,  and  they  still  haven't  been  able — the  reason  I  am  talking 
about  it,  I  was  talking  to  a  fellow  who  is  up  from  Venezuela  last 
night  who  is  testifying  up  here  on  this  subject. 
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Senator  Percy.  Can  everybody  hear  in  the  back  of  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Vice  President,  these  mikes  are  Very  bad.  If  you  could  really 
speak  right  into  them 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Maybe  we  could  take  up  a  collection. 

Senator  Percy.  They  are  not  made  by  Bell  &  Howell,  I  will  tell 
you  that.  [General  laughter.] 

How  would  you  rate  us  as  far  as  defense  strategy,  relative  to  other 
problems  ? 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  more  thinking  about  it,  con- 
ceptualizing a  21/2  war  capability  against  11/2- 

It  seems  Ave  are  looking  ahead  on  this  a  little  bit  more  than  on 
some  of  our  domestic  problems,  but  how  would  you  rate  it  ? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  now  you  are  getting  into  an 
area  where  you  have  got  to  have  some  concept  of  what  we  visualize 
for  our  role  in  the  world,  and  this,  at  the  moment,  is  a  little  bit 
colored  by  what  happened  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  can  talk  defense  isolated  from  foreign  policy  or  isolated  from 
the  Avhole  intelligence  field  or  isolated  from  covert  actions.  To  me. 
this  is  an  interrelated  situation. 

Now  we  come  to  a  question  as  to  how  do  you  analyze,  you  say 
defense,  defense  for  what?  Preserving  our  own  freedom,  preserving 
freedom  in  the  world?  Do  we  still  believe  in  freedom  in  the  world, 
or  do  we  just  talk  peace? 

You  know,  it  is  very  interesting.  People  talk  a  lot  less  about 
freedom  than  they  used  to. 

OK,  now  we  are  getting  back  to  a  concept.  What  is  your  concept 
about  freedom? 

Senator  Brock.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United 
States?  I  think  the  American  people  are  wondering.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  they  are  frustrated.  They  do  not  sense  a  reason  for  our 
national  existence  other  than  self-indulgence,  which  is  hardly  a 
reason. 

I  think  the  frustration  I  feel  is  that  nobody  is  speaking  to  this 
particular  question.  I  think  that  is  the  failure  of  the  leadership  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  been  given  that  responsibility.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  solve  that,  other  than  through  this  kind  of  a  forum. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  We  are  a  democracy,  therefore,  you 
can  impose  on  either  the  executive  or  the  legislative  or  the  country 
a  concept.  It  has  to  be  that  they  understand  it  and  agree  to  it. 

Senator  Brock.  Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are  faced  with  some  prob- 
lems that  are  coming  before  us  very  quickly.  A  lot  of  people  in  the 
country  now  are  saying  we  should  use  food  as  an  economic  and 
political  weapon.  That  sounds  pretty  attractive.  We  are  the  world's 
biggest  supplier  of  food.  It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  leverage,  until 
you  figure  out  what  would  happen  if  we  did. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  The  moral  aspect  of  it- 

Senator  Brock.  Do  we  take  this  triage  concept  and  say  let  certain 
areas  starve  because  it  helps  the  population  problem  if  they  do  not 
vote  with  us  in  the  United  Nations?  I  think  that  would  be  an  insane 
act. 

How  do  we  evolve  a  purpose? 
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Again,  the  thing  that  frustrates  me  and  what  Senator  Percy  is 
getting  at  is  that  as  we  arc  presently  structured,  while  we  have  a 
strong  institution  in  the  State  Department  and  the  Presidency  for 
the  implementation  of  foreign  policy,  as  it  is  perceived  at  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  no  adequate  linkage  between  the  executive  and  the 
Congress,  which  lias  enormous  say  in  foreign  policy  whether  or  not 
it  should— I  think  it  should— and  yet  there  is  no  linkage  in  the 
determination  of  objectives,  broadly  stated. 

We  engage  in  actions  which  are  counter-productive,  not  just  Latin 
America,  but  Greece,  and  Turkey.  You  can  go  on  with  the  list;  it 
is  endless.  You  would  have  that  linkage,  hopefully,  if  we  were 
operating  in  a  common  frame,  a  commonsense  of  purpose. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Exactly. 

Senator  Brock.  The  thing  that  I  am  reaching  for  in  this  forum 
is  how  do  we  reshape  pur  institutions  so  as  to  make  them  capable  of 
reaching  that  kind  of  a  decision?  I  am  testifying  with  some  of  our 
younger  Members  tomorrow  before  the  Rules  Committee  on  a  reso- 
lution we  have  been  trying  to  get  for  3  years  to  just  study  the  com- 
mittee structure  of  the  Senate"  We  have  run  into  the  problem  that 
we  are  a  smorgasbord.  We  cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  major 
policy  questions.  We  have  30  different  committees.  Fifteen  years  ago 
we  had  30  subcommittees;  now  we  have  143.  And  as  a  result,  there 
is  no  place  in  the  Congress  for  this  kind  of  a  discussion.  We  have  to 
have  an  ad  hoc  meeting  to  even  discuss  some  of  these  issues. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  could  not  agree  with  you 
more,  but  I  understand  why  there  are  more  committees  and  maybe 
if  Congress  was  paid  an  adequate  salary  they  wouldn't  have  to  all  be 
committee  chairmen  to  get  the  supplemental.  So  at  least  this  would 
be  found  out  in  our  legislature. 

Chairman  Glenn.  If  I  might  add  to  what  Senator  Brock  dis- 
cussed. I  think  Senator  Mansfield  had  figured  out  one  day  that  we 
had  to  go  to  34  committees  or  subcommittees  to  deal  with  cnergv  lcoi-- 
lation,  and  it  is  a  miracle  we  got  anything  hammered  out  last  year 
after  working  through  all  of  that. 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  we  have  the  military  assistance  bill  on  the 
floor  this  wTeek.  That  affects  the  security  and  defense  of  the  country, 
but  you  have  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  handling  it  and  not 
Aiined  Services. 

Barry  Goldwater.  who  has  so  frequently  endorsed  your  own  posi- 
tion on  security  and  foreign  policy  feels  we  ought  to  combine  the 
two  committees.  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services.  But  whether 
we  do  that  or  not,  I  am  proposing  we  have  joint  hearings  on  our 
defense  strategy  on  the  triad  concept.  You  cannot  deal  with  it  in 
the  compartmental  way  we  are  today.  We  have  got  to  find  a  better 
way  to  operate  here. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  This  goes  for  intelligence,  too. 

I  can  give  you  an  interesting  illustration  just  from  yesterday. 
that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  revenue  sharing,  as 
Senator  Ribicoff  mentioned,  hasn't  been  renewed,  and  States  and 
local  governments  are  starting  to  make  up  their  budgets,  and  they 
can't  put  revenue  sharing  in  the  government    mid   if  they  haven't 
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got  it  in  the  budget,  it  is  $6  billion,  it  means  increases  in  taxes, 
cutting  off  services. 

OK.  I  worked  on  the  passage  of  this  in  1972.  There  were  two 
committees  then.  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance.  Now  there  are  seven 
committees  involved.*  This  is  after  reorganization  to  simplify  the 
structure  of  Congress. 

And  the  date  schedule,  you  have  hurdles  to  get  through,  you  have 
to  get  the  money  in  before  the  Budget  Committee  now,  besides — you 
know,  the  total  budget — and  the  allocation. 

So  that  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  how  you  get  our 
structure,  executive  and  legislative,  into  shape  so  that  it  can  better 
deal  with  a  fast-changing  interdependent  world. 

And  I  think  it  is  very  understandable  why  all  of  these  things 
happen,  but  whether  Ave  can  afford  the  luxury  any  more  of  this 
vestige  of  democracy  or  whether  we  don't  have  to  streamline  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  real  question.  I  am  not  sure 

Senator  Craxstox.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  I  might,  a  little 
bit  about  planning,  our  ability  to  understand  or  predict  the  conse- 
quences of  our  decisions,  and  our  action  and  the  relationship  of  that 
to  the  age-old  question  of  ends  and  means. 

In  your  field  of  experience  and  expertise,  how  accurate  are  the 
predictions  of  experts? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  what  experts  thought,  but  I  never  relied  totally  on  them,  because 
they  are  usualh7  specialists  and  they  have  a  certain  point  of  view 
and  a  certain  field,  and  they  get  identified  with  it. 

But  without  them,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything,  because  they 
have  knowledge.  So  what  I  said  a  little  earlier,  I  feel  that  it  is  very 
valuable  to  get  the  experts  to  write  a  paper  or  express  themselves, 
maybe  have  two  or  three  papers  and  then  you  get  a  group  of  broadly 
experienced  people  who  represent  different  points  of  view  and  you 
discuss  the  experts  position  and  you  get  a  balanced  view  on  that, 
and  from  that,  I  think  you  can  draw  conclusions,  which  is  safer 
than  just  taking  a  straight  expert  position. 

Senator  Craxstox.  Herman  Kahn  said  in  an  interview  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  he  was  trying  to  look  ahead,  that  he 
feels  that  the  experts  are  wrong.  And  I  think  he  was  speaking  of 
his  own  Hudson  Institute  as  well  as  more  generally.  He  thinks  they 
are  wrong  more  than  half  the  time. 

Does  that  coincide  with  your  experience? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  would  hesitate  to  make  a 
flat  statement  because  I  admire  experts,  and  without  them  we  would 
be  in  very  bad  shape,  and  I  don't  want  to  run  them  down.  So  I 
wouldn't  want  to— you  know.  I  think  they  are  essential. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Herman  Kahn  and  I  am  reading  the 
proof  of  his  new  book  that  comes  out  in  March,  which  is  extremely 
interesting. 

Senator  Craxstox.  I  am  really  asking  about,  not  only  the  "ex- 
perts"' but  people  in  executive  responsibility  roles  and  their  ability 
to  foretell. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  If  you  go  to  that,  then,  I  can  com- 
ment, because  this  I  understand. 
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Senator  CRANSTON.  What  would  bo  your  comment  on  that  I 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Those  of  us  who  arc  cither  poli- 
ticians or  administrators,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  I  think — I 
know  I  have  made  mistakes — some  that  were  wrong  judgment  and 
some  where  I  have  taken  a  course  or  made  a  prediction  and  circum- 
stances changed  which  were  not  necessarily  based  on  a  false  judgment 
but  the  conditions  changed. 

So,  for  two  reasons,  either  poor  judgment  or  circumstances  change, 
you  can  be  wrong.  That  is  why  I  was  concerned  about  Senator 
Javits  having  a  master  economic  plan  that  gets  frozen  because  life 
is — who  could  have  predicted  that  the  OPEC  countries  were  going 
to  do  what  they  did.  So  any  prognostication  without  basing  plans 
on  that  would  have  been  wrong. 

Senator  Cranston.  On  your  studies  on  actions  and  programs  to 
obtain  short-range  goals,  how  often  have  there  been  unfortunate 
and/or  unexpected  side  effects  or  undesirable  long-range  conse- 
quences ? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  In  minor  degrees,  quite  often;  in 
major  areas,  less  often.  But  on  balance,  I  was  testifying  in  Xew 
York  on  a  commission  about  the  Urban  Development  Corp.  which 
had  some  problems  in  selling  notes,  and  the  chief  counsel  was 
questioning  me  as  to  why  we  built  35,000  units  under  construction, 
a  commitment  of  about  $2  billion.  Why  didn't  we  have  a  contin- 
gency plan? 

I  said,  what  did  you  want  us  to  do,  sell  an  extra  billion  dollars 
of  bonds  so  we  had  the  money  and,  you  know,  pay  the  interest  on 
it  and  just  kept  it  in  the  bank? 

I  said.  look,  you  are  talking  like  a  conservative  banker.  I  was 
elected  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  without  homes  or  who  are  living  in  conditions  that 
are  bad  and  I  took  some  risks,  and  that  is  what  I  thought  I  was 
paid  for. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  take  risks,  and  I  don't  think  we  want  to 
get  it  so  that  people  are  afraid  to  take  risks,  because  if  you  are 
afraid  to  take  risks,  you  don't  do  new  things,  and  if  you  don't  do 
new  things,  you  are  not  going  to  stay  abreast. 

So  you  have  got  to  be  willing  to  take  risks  and  make  mistakes, 
and  that  is  the  good  thing  about  democracy.  You  get  enough  marks 
against  you,  you  get  knocked  out.  That  is  why  our  system.  I  think, 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Any  one  of  us  are  expendable. 

Senator  Brock.  I  think  the  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that  the 
record  of  a  Governor  or  series  of  experts  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  draw  us  a  little  bit  away  from  the  fundament  a  1 
problem. 

For  200  years  we  have  been  an  insular,  isolated,  self-contained 
people.  We  have  not  looked  outside.  Every  time  we  have  come  out 
of  a  war.  we  turn  to  the  basic  spirit  of  isolation  and  Let  the  world 
go  its  way  and  we  go  ours.  Everything  is  great  here  with  our  system. 
We  are  all  benefiting.  Everything  is  line.  Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 
Do  not  worry. 

The  point  that  you  and  John  Glenn  were  talking  about  earlier 
was  that  our  inflation  in  the  last  4  years  has  come  from   food  and 
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fuel,  both  of  which  are  commodities.  It  is  going  to  force  us  to  think 
about  this  Nation  in  a  much  broader  context. 

Vice  President  Kockefeller.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brock.  We  are  not  doing  that.  The  problem  with  an 
expert  is  that  he  looks  at  a  problem  in  a  domestic  sense;  he  can 
calculate  the  quantity  of  thorium  or  whatever  material  he  is  dealing 
with  and  say  we  are  going  to  be  inadequate,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
an  excess,  or  we  have  to  look  at  these  long-term  views,  and  so  forth. 
He  is  not  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  the  political  context  of  the  world 
community. 

Somehow,  we  as  a  people  have  to  strike  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing that  we  live  in  a  world  that  is  absolutely  and  totally  interrelated. 
Our  highest  interest  must  be  in  the  broadest  sense,  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  of  self-interest.  You  cannot  deal  anymore  with  food  as  a 
weapon  without  an  understanding  of  the  moral  context  of  that  kind 
of  policy. 

I  think  that  is  where  I  run  out  of  steam  in  trying  to  deal  with  our 
present  framework.  None  of  it,  executive,  legislative  or  educational, 
perhaps  more  so  the  latter  than  any  of  the  others,  has  come  to  grips 
with  this  part  of  the  question. 

That  is  why  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
country?  Do  we  have  a  purpose?  Do  we  have  any  kind  of  objective? 
If  we  cannot  establish  that,  all  of  this  seems  to  be  unrelated  and  it 
is  fragmented,  slipshod,  and  ad  hoc. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  If  we  want  to  take  your  line  to 
launch  on  a  program  to  help  other  nations  produce  food,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Mediterranean  area,  Africa,  India,  some  of  those  areas, 
the  technical  knowledge  is  now  in  existence  to  make  deserts  bloom 
again,  make  the  Mediterranean  the  breadbasket,  desalination  of 
water,  irrigation,  storage,  transportation,  fertilizers,  fungicides,  all 
of  that,  highyield  seeds,  with  Arab  money,  U.S.  technology — we 
could  set  out  a  plan  that  would  be  tremendous  if  we  got  over  run- 
ning around  over  a  lot  of  things  at  home  and  get  all  mixed  up  in 
crises,  political,  and  other  problems. 

I  agree  with  you  totally.  I  think  that  we  need  to  have  some 
objectives  that  are  bigger  than  ourselves  that  relate,  to  mankind 
as  a  whole.  I  feel  that  all  of  the  possibilities  are  there  in  terms  of 
energy,  in  terms  of  raw  material  substitutes,  raw  material  substitute 
sources,  if  we  think  in  those  terms  and  if  we  want  to  do  it. 

I  am  very  optimistic  that  we  can  create  a  current  in  the  world 
which  would  give  meaning  to  the  lives  of  people  here. 

Senator  Brock.  There  is  no  capacity  in  our  current  institutional 
framework  to  act  other  than  for  a  reactive  policy.  That  is  what 
drives  you  out  of  your  mind. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  there  is  no  present  structure — 
I  won't  say  there  isn't  the  capacity.  We  have  the  capacity  as  a  nation. 

Senator  Brock.  There  is  enormous  intellectual  capacity,  but  there 
are  structural  impediments. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Exactly. 

Senator  Glenn.  Pursuant  to  this,  are  we  ever  going  to  get  to 
where  we  can  cope  with  these  if  we  do  not  organize  along  func- 
tional lines?  I  thought  one  of  the  better  things  that  were  proposed 
in  the  Nixon  years  was  the  fact  that  we  would  organize  under 
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functional  lines  of  human  resources,  natural  resources,  defense,  fi- 
nance, and  so  on,  as  any  good  halfway  decent  business  would  do  and 
try  to  organize  and  get  the  job  done.  But  we  have  just  sort  of  pro- 
liferated agencies  and  groups  and  departments  and  so  on  ever  since 
our  founding  days  without  any  concept  of  really  organizing  to  get 
a  particular  job  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  Congress,  and 
the  testimony  you  are  going  to  give  tomorrow7  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  a  start.  Maybe  as  a  first  step  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
White  House  functioning  could  be  organized  along  those  functional 
lines,  rather  than  reflecting  more  of  just  the  existing  agency  relation- 
ships developed  over  200  years. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  No  question. 

Senator  Cranston.  The  work  that  you  have  done  in  concepts  and 
goals  and  the  opportunity  of  these  hearings  that  John  has  brought 
about  to  consider  where  we  are  and  how  we  are  doing  provides  a 
real  opportunity,  a  very  important  one,  to  rethink  what  our  country 
is  doing. 

I  think  we  generally  know  what  our  goals  are,  at  least  as  related 
to  our  own  country,  perhaps  not  to  the  world.  I  agree  with  you. 
We  have  been  deemphasizing  freedom,  which  I  think  is  unfortunate 
with  dictatorships  on  the  rise.  But  we  talk  about  peace  a  great  deal, 
and  certain  other  objectives. 

We  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  means  to  achieve  those 
goals.  We  have  been  very  careless  in  that  respect. 

I  think  that  we  have  not  thought  through  adequately  the  lessons 
of  history  in  regard  to  improper  means  as  they  distort  the  ends. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  means  are  ends  and 
there  are  not  clear  distinctions  between  the  two. 

In  relationship  to  all  of  that,  in  your  view7  of  history,  how  often, 
if  ever,  have  brutal  violent  means  been  justifiable  or  justified  because 
of  good  ends? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  suppose  the  American  Revolution 
is  a  good  example  where  violence  justified  the  ends. 

Senator  Craxstox.  On  balance,  do  you  see  more  instances  in  his- 
tory where  brutality  and  violent  means  have  failed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  or  so  distorted  them 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  World  War  I,  World  War  II  were 
pointless. 

Senator  Craxstox.  Of  course,  World  War  II,  particularly,  was 
forced  upon  us. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  was  not  saying  that  we  initiated 
either  of  them.  We  went  into  them  in  the  end  with  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  wTorld  for  democracy,  but  as  you  said,  this  country, 
after  it  has  gone  in  and  done  something,  then  it  wants  to  pull 
back — and  yet,  in  a  strange  way.  you  also  pointed  out  a  very  sensi- 
tive thing  and  that  is  that  people  now  feel  that  there  isn't  a  sense 
of  purpose. 

Hut  there  can  be  a  tremendous  sense  of  purpose.  Here  is  this 
planet  with  an  increasing  population  on  it  and  here  are  these  scien- 
tists and  technologists  and  a  productive  system  which,  if  intelli- 
gently channeled,  like  an  irrigation  system,  can  achieve  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  people  throughout  the  world,  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 
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Of  course,  now  there  is  a  question  about  whether  a  rising  standard 
of  living  is  a  good  thing.  I  have  to  think  that  a  lot  of  the  people  who 
say  that  have  already  got  the  higher  standard  of  living,  so  I  have 
a  little  doubt  in  persons  who  believe  in  that. 

But  to  be  able  to  assure  that  you  have  a  good  meal  coming  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  have  reasonable  health  and  so  forth  are 
desirable  byproducts  of  a  rising  standard  of  living.  And  the  wonder 
to  me  about  the  world  today  is  what  science  is  doing.  It  is  abso- 
lutely fantastic.  I  don't  think  that  there  really  is  a  danger  of  a 
shortage  of  the  necessary  raw  material  elements  for  production  on 
a  scale  that  will  give  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  everyone. 
Maybe  there  won't  be  the  same  raw  materials,  maybe  we  will  use 
substitutes,  or  maybe  we  will  get  them  from  another  source.  We  now 
find  we  can  get  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I  never  will  forget  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  came 
to  talk  to  me  a  couple  of  years  ago  about  the  fact  that  they  had 
discovered  gas  in  Trinidad  and  he  thought  that  maybe  what  they 
would  do  after  OPEC  had  done  with  it,  was  to  get  the  bauxite  from 
its  neighbors  and  they  would  make  alumina  and  aluminum  in  Trini- 
dad and  then  they  would  sell  the  finished  product. 

I  said,  you  know,  that  is  exciting.  But  I  said  have  you  looked  into 
what  the  costs  are  of  making  aluminum  in  the  United  States  from 
silicon  sands,  and  from  clay,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

He  said,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Well,  I  said,  before  you  get  into  a 
big  investment  down  there,  you  had  better  find  out  what  the  com- 
petitive prices  are.  We  had  unlimited  sources  for  producing  alumi- 
num in  the  United  States  at  a  higher  cost.  It's  rising;  Government 
comes  in.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  determine,  by  a  com- 
mercial sized  plant,  what  those  costs  are.  I  think  we  have  to  do  the 
same  to  find  out  what  it  costs  to  take  oil  out  of  shale  through  the 
NC2  process.  Livermore  Laboratories  thinks  it  is  $7  or  $8  a  barrel. 
If  that  were  true,  and  there  is  five  times  as  much  oil  in  shale  in  this 
country  as  there  is  in  the  Middle  East  in  known  reserves,  we're  in 
clover.  If  it  costs  $24  a  barrel,  then  forget  it,  for  the  time  being. 

So  these  are  the  areas  where  I  feel  that  Government  should  be 
working  with  private  enterprise. 

Xow  a  lot  of  people  say,  well,  you  ought  to  leave  this  to  the  free 
market  system,  but  those  people,  in  my  opinion,  haven't  studied 
American  history.  The  railroads  were  not  built  by  the  free  market 
system,  they  were  built  because  the  Government  gave  lands  to  rail- 
roads for  building  them  across  the  United  States. 

American  agriculture  grew  to  its  extraordinary  capacity  today 
because  of  Government  credit  institutions,  because  of  land  grant 
colleges,  because  of  the  building  of  roads,  because  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation because  of  extention  services.  People  sort  of  forget  that. 

How  did  we  get  the  greatest  aviation  industry  in  the  world?  It 
wasn't  just  private  enterprise;  this  was  Government  contracts  on 
military  research  and  development,  and  then  they  transferred  it. 

So  that  is  why  I  happen  to  believe  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to 
have — I  would  not  want  to  make  it  the  Energy  Resource  and  De- 
velopment Corporation,  but  Energy  and  Materials  Resource  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  where  the  Government  works  on  these  experi- 
mental things  with  high  costs  and  they  find  out — they  did  it  with 
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rubber  during  World  War  II  and  then  sold  the  plants  and  we  bad 

a  new  industry. 

Senator  CRANSTON.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  prevailing  view  among 
so  many  people  quite  recently  that  we  were  going  to  run  out  of 
energy,  run  out  of  metal,  run  out  of  resources,  arc  now  proving  to 
be  invalid? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Absolutely.  They  were  totally  wrong. 

Senator  Cranston.  Getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of 
means:  war  is,  of  course,  a  violent  affair.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
legitimate  questions  even  there  about  the  degree  of  violence. 

We  have  seen  civilian  populations  bombed  in  various  wars  for  the 
express  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  enemy's  will.  All  we  know 
is  that  you  kill  a  lot  of  civilians,  create  a  lot  of  havoc. 

Quite  often  it  turns  out  that  that  stiffens  their  morale,  they  fight 
even  harder.  Rotterdam  is  an  example,  as  is  our  own  bombing  of 
Hanoi.  It  is  not  exactly  clear  what  our  purpose  in  that  was,  and  it 
is  not  exactly  clear  what  the  consequences  were. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  If  I  may  comment  on  that.  I  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  when  President  Truman  was  making 
the  decision  whether  to  use  an  atomic  bomb  on  the  Japanese,  and 
his  analysis  was,  and  I  think  it  was  the  right  decision,  that  we  would 
lose  up  to  a  million  American  casualties  in  invading  Japan  to  take 
the  island,  that  this  would  result  in  the  ability  to  make  a  peace 
treaty  and  avoid  those  casualties. 

Now,  civilians  lost  their  lives,  but  it  was  done  with  the  purpose 
of  saving  10  tunes,  20  times,  as  many  American  lives.  So  I  don't  think 
one  can  make  a  black  and  white  conclusion  on  any  subject.  I  share  your 
feeling,  but  I  just  wanted,  in  fairness  to  use  that  as  an  example. 

Senator  Cranston.  On  that  specific  example,  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  the  decisionmaking  process  and  the 
decision  to  proceed,  do  you  have  any  comment  or  have  you  looked 
at  the  recent  studies  made  of  the  two  books  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  studies  made  on  that  whole  matter,  that  seems — to  add  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  were  seeking  to  negotiate  a  peace? 
The  military,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Eisenhower  and, 
among  the  others,  Curtis  LeMay,  all  stated  that  they  believed  that 
Japan  could  be  defeated  without  invasion  and  without  nuclear  bomb- 
ing. But  plans  for  dropping  the  bomb  went  forward  despite  that, 
and  possibly  in  part  for  other  reasons.  Now  we  learn  that  General 
MacArthur  who  was  supreme  commander  in  that  area  during  the 
war  was  not  consulted  about  the  wisdom  of  the  bomb  strategy.  He 
was  advised  that  it  was  going  to  be  done. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  hear  what  you  say.  I  was  here  in 
the  Department,  and  all  of  the  things  you  are  now  raising  I  was 
totally  unaware  of. 

I  do  not  think  General  Eisenhower  at  that  time  was  very  active  in 
this  situation. 

Senator  Cranston.  No,  he  was  not. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  heard  nobody  at  that  time,  who 
presented  or  put  forward  the  thinking  that  you  are  now  discussing. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  this  goes  back  to  this  same  thing,  the  person 
who  was  there,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  a  great 
decision  and  this  is  the  tough  part  of  being  in  a  position  where  we 
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have  to  make  a  decision.  This  is  at  all  levels.  You  do  the  best  you 
can.  If  you  make  the  wrong  one,  you  make  the  wrong  one.  As  I 
said  about  democracy,  if  you  make  too  many  wrong  ones,  you  are 
out. 

Senator  Brock.  I  have  another  committee  that  I  must  go  to.  I 
will  try  to  get  back. 

If  I  could  just  add  one  thought  to  the  discussion  you  are 
having 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  must  go  and  vote,  and  I  will  be  right  back. 

Senator  Brock.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  decision  was  right  or  wrong.  I  can  see  the  arguments  against  it. 

I  also  know  that  the  world  needed  to  know  in  some  dramatic 
fashion  the  power  of  this  weapon  to  make  decisions  in  the  future. 
The  greatest  value  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  last  30  years  has 
been  this  inability  to  lead  this  world  into  a  nonproliferation  agree- 
ment that  would  stick  and  hold  and  avoid  the  spread  of  these 
weapons  to  those  nations  who  are  not  as  responsible. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cranston.  I  want  to  concur  with  everything  he  said. 

One  more  point  on  that  particular  decision.  It  also  is  my  impres- 
sion from  my  recent  reading  and  explorations  I  have  done  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  decided  to  proceed  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  despite 
the  many  questions,  because  of  the  decisions  that  had  been  made — 
apparently  thoughtfully — by  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  by 
President  Eisenhower  specifically.  President  Kennedy  was  reluctant 
to  reverse  that  decision  which  was  going  along  pretty  well  toward 
the  event. 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  a  feeling  based  upon  what  I  have  been 
reading  that  Harry  Truman  came  in  never  having  heard  of  the 
atomic  bomb  until  after  he  became  President.  He  received  the  im- 
pression that  Franklin  Koosevelt  started  a  great  momentum  toward 
making  immediate  use  of  it  when  it  was  acquired  and  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  reverse  that  sort  of  momentous  decision  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

I  do  not  know  how  carefully  he  weighed  all  the  consequences  of 
that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  How  about  deceitful, 
unethical  means?  How  often,  if  ever,  have  they  been  justified  be- 
cause of  the  good  ends  sought,  as  far  as  you  understand  history 
and  these  questions? 

Vice  President  Kockefeller.  You  have  to  define  what  deceitful 
and  unethical  is.  In  a  war,  I  assume 

Senator  Cranston.  Let  us  get  away  from  war. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller,  [continuing].  That  everything  is 
unethical  that  you're  doing,  if  it  was  in  peace. 

Senator  Cranston.  Let's  get  away  from  the  question  of  war. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Yes,  but  as  I  see  it,  you  want  to 
make  three  rough  divisions.  If  we  are  talking  now  about  reflecting 
the  enlightened  best  interests  of  this  country,  which  we  all  agree 
relates  to  other  countries,  and  I  add  freedom  as  being — because  I 
feel  strongly  about  it — an  important  element. 

If  our  interests  or  freedom  are  threatened — let  us  assume  that  is 
our  objective,  as  well  as  working  toward  the  well-being  of  people 
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in  the  world — there  is  the  diplomatic,  economic,  cooperative  effort 
on  the  one  hand.  If  that  is  unsuccessful,  at  the  other  end  is  military 
action.  In  between  is  what  America  is  just  learning  about,  the 
American  people,  but  which  has  been  a  part  of  world  relations  for 
a  lot  longer  than  2,000  years.  "The  Art  of  War"  is  probably  the 
most  enlightened,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  or  the  most  detailed 
analysis  of  covert  activities  that  you  can  find. 

Senator  Cranston.  Whose  book  is  that? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Sung  Soo;  he  is  a  Chinese  military 
expert  just  before  the  time  of  Christ  who  wrote  a  book  which  is  the 
basic  book  that  Mao  and  Stalin  both  built  their  operations  on. 

And  this  is  fascinating.  He  says  that  a  good  general  never  will 
have  to  fight,  that  through  devious  means,  he  will  destroy  the  will 
and  the  capacity  of  his  enemy  to  resist. 

Now,  this  goes  right  to  your  question  of  deceit,  of  immoral — all 
of  the  actions  which  he  describes  in  that  book  are  deceitful  and 
immoral.  Deceitful,  he  described  one  thing  where  an  Army  is  going 
to  invade  another  country  and  he  is  the  general  in  charge  and — 
this  is  in  China  2,000  years  ago — so  he  has  them  light  25,000 
campfires  the  first  night.  Then  the  next  night  they  light  15,000 
and  the  next  night  they're  down  to  5,000  campfires,  or  10,000,  the 
impression  being  that  they  are  going  to  be  under  observation  by  the 
country  they  are  invading,  and  they  get  the  impression  that  the 
army  is  deserting,  so  that  they  relax.  And  then  when  he  arrives 
the  following  day,  they  are  unprepared  and  they  are  successful  with 
very  little  fighting. 

But  he  goes  into  detail  on  what  I  would  call  covert  actions. 

Now,  covert  actions  is  part  of  a  gray  world  that  exists  today. 
And  when  Mr.  Khruschev  said  after  President  Truman  had  enun- 
ciated the  containment  theory  or  policy  that  they  would  abandon 
aggressive  expansion  of  communism  by  military  action,  but  that  they 
would  support  wars  of  liberation  and  then  they  would  set  up  the 
elements  in  the  country  or  support  them  first  covertly  and  then 
overtly  support  them,  this  is  part  of  that  gray  world  that  we  live  in. 

It  exists  in  the  world  today,  and  you  have  to  weigh  whether  you 
want  to  go  from  a  failure  in  diplomatic  action  to  military  action 
or  whether  you  want  to  use  covert  actions  as  an  interim  halfway 
measure  to  achieve  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  achievement  of 
U.S.  long-term  best  interests,  in  the  largest  sense,  we  are  talking 
about  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Xow,  this  is  a  very  tough  situtation.  When  I  said  at  the  very 
beginning  that  I  think  executive  and  legislative  have  got  to  work 
together  with  the  public.  I  think  the  public  has  got  to  understand 
a  great  deal  more  about  this  in  order  to  understand  what  the  alter- 
natives arc  and  how  they  want  to  use  them. 

Senator  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  two  recent 
examples  in  history  where  the  leaders  of  the  land,  for  purposes 
that  I  am  sure  they  rationalized  totally  as  being  good  and  noble 
and  valid  and  important  to  the  country,  practiced  deviousness  and 
deceit  in  covert  operations  as  they  related  to  not  informing  the 
American  people:  in  Vietnam,  and  1  say  that  about  a  Democratic 
President,    Lyndon    Johnson,    as    well    as    a    Republican    President. 
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Richard  Nixon.  In  the  case  of  the  Watergate,  Richard  Nixon  used 
deceit  and  covert  operations  to  keep  the  American  people  from 
knowing  what  his  people  in  the  Government  were  doing,  and  that 
becomes  the  place  where  there  has  to  be  grave  questions  about  the 
desirability  of  such  behavior. 

I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  wait  for  the  answer.  I  will  come  back.  I 
have  to  run  to  vote. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  believe  in  deceit  either,  but 
this  is  not  something  that  is  unknown  in  this  country. 

Senator  Cranston.  Excuse  me  for  running.  Senator  Glenn  will 
be  right  back. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  This  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what 
I  was  talking  about. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

I  apologize  once  again  for  the  inconvenience  that  we  have  caused 
you  here  with  all  our  voting.  You  are  familiar  with  our  problem. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  just  kept  on  talking. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  explore  in  the  limited  time  remaining.  I  know  you  have  to  leave 
within  about  10  minutes. 

How  successful  do  you  feel  that  the  Domestic  Council  has  been, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  long-term  planning  ? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Not  successful  except  in  the  one 
effort  which  the  President  asked,  which  he  wanted,  which  was  these 
hearings  around  the  country  on  domestic  issues  which  were  really 
interesting  and  Governors,  mayors,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  wel- 
fare recipients,  Indians,  every  group,  appeared  to  testify.  Then  we 
took  questions  from  the  floor.  We  had  about  13,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  which  really  gave  a  very  exciting  insight  into  the  thinking 
and  feeling  of  America  today  and  one  of  the  tragic  things  that  I 
felt  came  out  of  it  was,  whereas  people  used  to  feel  that  Washington 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  the  solution  to  their  problems, 
increasingly  people  are  feeling  that  Washington  is  the  problem  and 
that  this  is  just  as  true  of  a  Governor  or  a  mayor  or  a  businessman 
or  a  labor  leader  or  a  welfare  recipient.  The  redtape.  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  delays,  the  uncertainties,  and  so  forth.  This  was  very 
useful. 

Then  we  prepared,  based  on  these  hearings,  recommendations  for 
his  consideration  in  connection  with  this  in  program  development 
across  the  board. 

This  was  the  only  integrative  operation  which  included  the  eco- 
nomic, financial,  social,  et  cetera,  and  the  structure  there  is  provided 
with  economic  advisers,  the  Economic  Policy  Committee,  the  Energy 
Policy  Committee,  Domestic  Council,  so  that  the  Domestic  Council 
has  been  largely  focusing  on  immediate  problems  and  crises,  except 
for  this  one  effort  which  he  asked  to  be  done,  there  has  not  been 
the  kind  of  planning  and  thinking  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Do  you  think  any  organization,  such  as  the 
Domestic  Council,  can  deal  with  the  long-  and  short-range  goals  ? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  There  was  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion when  I  went  to  see  President  Nixon  on  the  Commission  on 
Critical  Choices  when  I  was  still  Governor  when  I  set  it  up,  and  he 
and  John  Ehrlichman  and  I  had  a  conversation  about  this. 
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I  raise  this  simply  because  of  your  question.  John  Ehrlichman's 
feeling  was  that  the  Domestic  Council  could  do  this  and  it  ought 
to  do  it  and  there  was  no  need  for  a  private  group  to  be  se<  up,  and 
the  President  said,  just  as  we  have  been  talking  here  today,  you 
cannot  do  this  within  the  Domestic  Council  because  of  the  pressures 
of  the  current  problems  and  he  said,  I  think  this  is  a  good  idea. 
I  wanted  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  Government,  not  financing, 
but  cooperation. 

So  it  worked  out  very  well,  but  that  was,  to  me.  the  contrast. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  bureaucrats  want  to  hold  on  to  these 
things  and  have  a  concern  if  some  outside  group  works  on  it.  That 
is  why  I  want  something  that  would  involve  the  executive,  legislative. 
and  all  of  these  outside  groups  sort  of  on  a  neutral  ground  where 
everybody  is  plugged  into  it.  Otherwise,  they  are  going  to  be 
opposed  to  it. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Such  as  the  Smithsonian? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  To  me,  that  is  a  unique  Institution. 
It  was  set  up  historically  by  a  Britisher  who  left  the  funding  creat- 
ing this  sort  of  quasi-private/public  Institution. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Are  there  other  ideas  along  that  same  line  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Smithsonian  that  you've  thought  about  1  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  We  studied,  frankly,  trying  to  find  a 
home  for  the  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  after  I  came  down 
here.  They  are  going  ahead  by  the  way,  and  publishing  these  re- 
ports; we  made  a  contract  with  the  publisher,  there  will  be  14 
volumes  that  will  come  out  from  that. 

Chairman  Glexx.  When  will  those  be  out  ? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  The  first  one  is  by  Lloyd  Free,  "How 
Others  See  Us,"  which  was  a  polling  operation  of  other  countries  as 
to  their  attitudes  on  the  United  States. 

The  second  one  is  an  Irving  Crystal,  edited  15  essays  of  America: 
1976,  of  how  people  see  us  today  from  different  points  of  view  and 
different  writers,  and  it  goes  into  these  other  panels  that  I  talked 
about,  energy,  raw  materials,  and  so  forth. 

In  five  or  six  volumes,  we  did  it  two  ways,  we  did  it  functionally 
and  interrelated,  then  we  did  it  geographically,  so  there  were  live  or 
six  findings  on  different  continents  of  the  world,  Asia.  Africa.  Latin 
America.  England,  and  so  forth  interrelating  the  military,  political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  social  problems  in  those  areas. 

I  think  it  will  be  quite  interesting. 

We  could  not  figure  out  any  other  body  that  existed  today  that 
has  the  kind  of  three-way  ties  that  the  Smithsonian  does — four-way. 
you  could  include  the  court.  The  chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian  is 
chief  justice. 

Chairman  Glenn.  How  much  do  you  think  we  can  learn  from 
other  nations  who  have  done  a  lot  more  planning?  I  want  to  add 
right  at  the  outset  that  no  one  on  this  committee,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  my  intent,  to  have  us  setting  up  a  5-year  commisar  or  czar-type 
program.  That  is  the  farthest  thing  from  our  desires.  Other  nations 
have  gone  in   various  directions  as   far  as  planning  and  Og  at 

goal-setting  for  their  nations. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  learn  from  them,  or  anything  we  can 
learn  to  stay  away  from? 
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Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  am  doing  a  little  free-wheel- 
ing here,  but  I  think  the  Japanese  have  developed  some  very  inter- 
esting relationships  between  the  government,  finance,  labor,  business, 
et  cetera,  national  .and  international. 

I  am  not  deeply  knowledgeable  about  how  it  works,  but  it  has  been 
pretty  successful.  They  moved  very  rapidly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  who  have  certainly  planning,  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  also  have  had  to  keep  central  control  because 
of  their  political  situation.  And  therefore,  they  are  now,  after  50 
year  of  Communism,  coming  to  the  capitalist  world  to  get  their  con- 
sumer industries  built  by  us,  organized,  staffed,  and  manned,  train 
them,  and  they  have  had  to  come  to  the  capitalist  world  for  their 
food.  So  it  has  got  to  say  something  that  that  system — often  it  is 
not  in  a  military  sense,  in  a  propaganda  sense,  but  in  terms  of  do- 
mestic needs  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Would  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  set  up — a  permanent  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  or 
a  Commission  on  National  Goals,  as  we  had  in  the  Eisenhower  years, 
the  Council  of  the  Future,  a  technological  ombudsman  approach  to 
things  ?  How  would  you  suggest  structuring  this,  quite  apart  from  the 
Smithsonian,  whether  it  was  put  there  or  not,  what  would  be  the  struc- 
ture and  how  would  it  interface  with  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector  ? 

That  is  about  five  questions  in  one. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  an  institution  that  becomes  rigid 
and  institutionalized.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  one  in  which  real  live 
leaders  from  labor,  from  business,  from  agriculture,  from  govern- 
ment, et  cetera  participate  and  not  left,  like  so  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions, they  have  a  board  of  directors,  but  the  actual  work,  the 
board  does  not  participate  and  therefore  it  gets  staffwork,  which 
may  be  excellent,  but  does  not  give  the  mature  and  integrative 
judgment  of  the  people  who  are  running  the  country  or  phases  of 
the  country. 

So  that  somehow,  one  has  to  get,  I  think,  involved,  actually 
intimately  involved  like  these  panel  discussions  in  the  substantive 
issues  themselves  and  that  the  final  reports  in  any  area  could  be  on 
a  continuing  basis,  come  out  and  keep  on  and  come  out  additionally 
as  times  change. 

It  ought  to  be  a  growing,  evolving  thing  with  the  board  members 
changing,  but  I  feel  it  very  important  that  men  and  women  of  deep 
experience  in  science  and  technology,  in  industry  and  government 
and  Congress  and  so  forth,  are  actual  participants. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Could  there  be  regional  commissions  that  are 
part  of  the  national 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  The  hearings  are  awfully  good. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  wonder,  along  those  same  lines,  maybe  re- 
gional commissions  that  would  then  be  a  part  of  a  national  setup 
of  some  kind. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  had  not  thought  about  regional 
commissions.  I  think  people  have  got  to  come  from  all  over  the 
country. 
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But  our  problems,  the  big  problems  we  are  not  solving  arc  global, 

international.  If  we  are  moving  along  constructive  lines  there,  then 
the  regional  problems  would  follow  more  easily  within  that  frame- 
work, I  would  think. 

But  that  is  just  a  reaction. 

If  I  could  go  back,  now  that  Senator  Cranston  is  back,  to  his 
question  I  think  that  he  is  raising  that  we  as  a  nation  have  to  face 
very  realistically,  that  is  this  whole  question  of  deception  and  acts 
that  he  describes  as  immoral. 

This  is  a  real  problem  and  we  have  to  face  this  problem,  because 
the  whole  intelligence  community  is  involved  in  acts  which,  under 
our  statutes — acts  abroad  which  under  our  statutes  at  home  would  be 
barred.  They  would  be  violations  of  our  statutes,  privacy,  and  yet 
we  have  to  be  frank. 

I  was  Chairman  of  that  Commission  looking  into  the  CIA  charged 
with  massive  violations — and  there  were  massive  violations — but  all 
of  the  things  that  people  were  worried  about  that  the  CIA  was 
doing  are  being  done  in  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union,  yet 
for  some  fascinating  reason — massively  by  the  Soviet  Union — there 
is  very  little  interest  or  concern. 

Senator  Percy.  Before  we  recess 

Senator  Craxstox.  May  I  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Percy.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Craxstox.  There  certainly  must  be  concern  about  the 
Soviet  Union  doing  those  things  in  our  country,  and  we  have  to 
have  appropriate,  responsible  agents  of  the  Federal  G  >v<  rnment 
under  appropriate  congressional  supervision  dealing  with  that  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

I  do  think,  taking  into  acount  Bill  Brock's  question  about  what 
America  means  and  what  its  purpose  is,  that  we  are  defending  not 
just  the  population  of  our  country  and  not  just  the  geography  of 
our  country.  We  are  also  defending  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  certain  freedoms  that  we  seek  through  those  means.  If  we 
emulate  dictatorship  and  other  forms  of  government  too  much  in 
order  to  defend  ourselves,  we  destroy  what  we  seek  to  defend. 

That  is  the  dilemma  we  face  in  dealing  with  a  violent  world. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  I  agree  absolutely,  and  when  we 
talk  about  freedom,  I  think  that  when  one  analyzes  what  was  fought 
for,  and  they  were  fighting  for:  individual  freedom  and  economic 
freedom  and  the  economic  freedom  is  inseparable  from  individual 
freedom,  and  that  is  a  lack  of  it,  a  control  from  London  of  the 
Americans  that  really  was  one  of  the  stimuli  that  brought  about 
the  Revolution.  As  we  come  into  this  200th  year  anniversary,  we 
have  to  reexamine  that  combination. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  have  this  country  an  island  of  freedom 
in  a  world  of  centrally  controlled  social  and  economic  nations. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Vice  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  your 
comment  on  one  thing  before  we  recess. 

There  has  been  discussion  recently  about  simplifying  our  income 
tax  returns  and  just  having  a  standard  deduction— for  instance 
removing  contributions  to  charities.  I  happen  to  think  that  would 
be  very  dangerous,  because  we  would  dismantle  a  large  number  of 
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the  organizations  that  are  really  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
forward  thinking  in  this  country  where  government  is  too  timid. 

For  example,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  started  a  public  library 
and  mapped  out  a  whole  educational  television  network  that  has 
now  grown  into  public  broadcasting.  Also,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  done  a  lot  in  the  creation  of  miracle  foods,  miracle  rice, 
and  the  30  years  work  your  brother  John  Rockefeller  has  done  in 
population  planning.  Ten  years  ago  the  government  would  never 
have  touched  population  planning  and  politicians  would  not  dare 
discuss  it.  The  foundations  have  been  able  to  do  it.  The  Brookings 
Institution  is  a  third  example. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  Brookings  Institution  and  other 
privately  endowed  institutions  doing  forward  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. How  important  do  you  think  it  is  to  keep  and  strengthen 
privately  endowed  institutions  like  these  before  we  start  setting  up 
other  governmental  organizations  and  superstructures? 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  Your  question  goes  to  a  fundamental 
question  of  whether  this  country  should  continue  to  encourage  what 
in  Biblical  times  was  called  charity,  people  doing  for  others. 

I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  a  major  and  integral  part  of  the  whole 
character  of  America.  Saving  and  giving  are  important  to  individ- 
uals and  that  the  responsibility  and  the  creativity  and  the  initiative 
with  which  an  individual  assumes  that  responsibility  is  an  important 
building  of  his  or  her  personality  and  character,  and  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  has  distinguished  our  country  from  other 
countries  which  do  not  have  this  law  and  therefore  have  depended 
on  government. 

So  I  would  think  myself  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  this  country 
to  eliminate  this  from  every  point  of  view. 

I  do  understand,  because  I  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  before  con- 
gressional committees  seeking  confirmation,  that  there  is  a  philoso- 
phy, and  perhaps  a  growing  one,  where  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  only  Congress  should — with  any  surplus  be  taken  by 
Congress  and  with  their  wisdom  they  should  be  the  only  ones  who 
give.  But  plurality,  pluralism  in  our  society,  free  individuals  and 
their  creativity,  whether  it  is  individuals  or  levels  of  government 
or  associations,  voluntary,  nonprofit  corporations ;  this  is  this  plural- 
istic society  to  me  is  the  enrichment  of  America. 

When  you  get  to  Jean-Francois  Ravel  writing  the  book  that  he 
did,  he  was  a  left-wing  intellectual  and  said  the  only  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  world  is  in  the  United  States  because  the  Catholic 
countries — he  calls  them  the  Marxist  and  Catholic  countries  do  not 
have,  as  he  puts  it,  the  freedom  and  the  flexibility  and  the  creativity 
to  adapt  to  change  with  the  speed  with  which  change  has  over- 
whelmed us. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  important  part  of  that.  Of  course, 
it  would  knock  out  private  education,  it  would  knock  out  religious 
institutions,  it  would  knock  out  all  of  the  private  hospitals,  all  of 
the  things  that  communities  have  done. 

This  was,  if  you  go  back  to  de  Toqueville,  this  was  one  of  the 
extraordinary  characteristics  he  found  about  America.  He  said,  by 
God,  you  wiil  not  believe  it.  You  go  into  a  community,  some  citizen 
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has  an  idea,  goes  across  the  street  and  talks  to  his  neighbor,  and 
they  agree  there  is  a  problem  and  they  set  up  a  committee  and  they 
do  something  about  it.  He  says  it  is  totally  unrelated  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. He  says  it  is  unbelievable. 

I  think  it  is  our  great  strength. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Mr.  Vice  President,  we  could  go  on  with  this 
all  day. 

You  asked  one  of  the  more  provocative  questions  and  injected  this 
into  your  comments  awhile  ago — are  we  going  to  lose  our  freedom 
in  our  quest  for  security.  That  is  a  provocative  question  and  could 
be  a  subject  of  many,  many  more  days  of  discussion  here.  I  wish  we 
had  time  to  get  into  that  and  all  of  the  other  questions. 

I  know  you  have  a  very  busy  schedule;  you  have  already  stayed 
15  minutes  beyond  what  your  staff  told  us  was  your  absolute  last- 
ditch,  deadline  time.  If,  in  the  next  couple  of  days  you  do  have 
any  free  moments,  we  are  going  to  be  continuing  this  discussion — 
this  afternoon  with  a  panel — I  will  read  the  names  without 
giving  all  of  their  pedigrees  here — Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  Richard 
Barnet,  Mary  Bunting,  Alvin  Toffler,  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Malcom 
Moos  and  Cliff  Alexander  in  this  afternoon's  panel,  and  the  former 
Vice  President,  Senator  Humphrey,  was  unable  to  stay  with  us 
here  because  of  all  of  the  voting  problems.  We  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  join  one  of  the  later  panels  to  expand,  and  perhaps  comment  on 
some  of  the  ideas  you  have  put  forward  here  today. 

We  will  have  Roy  Ash,  Nick  Johnson,  William  Ruckelshaus, 
Frank  Zarb,  Robert  Seamans,  Sol  Linowitz,  Walt  Rostow  and  Alice 
Rivlin  on  the  panel  tomorrow  morning.  Probably  that  will  carry 
over  into  the  afternoon  because  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  appearance  to- 
morrow before  the  Government  Operations  Committee  at  11  as  is 
scheduled  now. 

On  Friday  we  will  have  Fred  Bergsten,  Linus  Pauling.  Murray 
Weidenbaum,  B.  F.  Skinner,  John  Knowles,  Buckminster  Fuller, 
Marcus  Raskin,  and  Dr.  Peter  Goldmark. 

These  are  some  really  top  notch  people,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  agree. 
If  at  any  time  on  those  days  you  do  find  time,  we  would  certainly 
welcome  your  appearance  back.  It  is  rare  that  a  Vice  President 
sits  with  us  and  discusses  things  like  this.  We  appreciate  very  much 
your  time  and  your  frankness  this  morning,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
help. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  where  all  of  this  leads  yet  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  some  of  the  best 
thinking  going  in  this  area,  and  we  welcome  your  participation  at 
any  time. 

We  will  be  continually  in  touch  with  you.  We  may  want  to  sub- 
mit some  of  these  questions  here. 

We  just  appreciate  it  wvy  much  your  being  here  this  morning. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller.  In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
to  me,  this  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  happening  in  Govern- 
ment in  a  long  time,  that  it  can  be  perhaps  a  determining  factor 
in  the  future  of  our  country,  whose  future  is  not  quite  as  clear 
as  some  people  think  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  although  it  can  be  the 
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most  exciting  moment  in  history,  and  I  think  we  should  strive  to 
make  it  that  way,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  world. 

So  maybe  out  of  your  work,  that  will  come.  [General  applause.] 
Chairman  Glenn.  I  would  like  to  place  the  statement  of  Senator 
Humphrey  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Humphrey  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be  a  participant  in  this  hearing  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  Senator  Glenn  for  having  the  foresight  and  the  imagina- 
tion to  step  away  from  the  routine  business  that  threatens  to  engulf  all  of 
us  in  Congress,  and  to  look  ahead  at  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  our  society. 
As  I  understand  the  title  of  the  hearing  or  the  symposium,  "Our  third 
century ;  directions",  your  purpose  is  to  examine  the  Governments  procedures 
for  developing  long  range  objectives  and  policies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  began  a  similar  inquiry  a 
year  ago  focused  specifically  on  the  Government's  long  range  economic  objec- 
tives and  economic  policies.  As  a  part  of  that  effort  I  introduced,  along  with 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  S.  1795  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning 
Act. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  bill,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  for 
you  to  know  something  about  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  and  the 
reasoning  that  is  behind  it.  Obviously,  our  two  committees  are  following  a 
similar  thread. 

I  believe  that  planning  procedures  need  to  be  established  at  the  Federal 
level  in  order  for  the  Government  to  put  its  economic  policy  house  in  order. 
Anyone  familiar  with  economic  conditions  over  the  past  few  years  and  who 
have  studied  the  projections  and  forecasts  for  the  next  few  years  must  know 
that  the  present  situation  is  grim  and  that  the  future  is  bleak  and  uncertain. 
There  have  been  accidents  which  have  hindered  the  performance  of  the 
economy — if  you  can  call  events  like  the  oil  embargo  and  the  Russian  grain 
deal  "accidents" — but  it  is  no  accident,  in  my  judgement  that  the  economy  is 
in  as  poor  a  condition  as  it  is  today. 

The  procedures  followed  by  the  Federal  Government  practically  guarantee 
that  the  economy  will  not  perform  well.  In  many  respects  they  are  not  rational. 
They  are  not  systematic.  They  are  not  comprehensive.  And  they  are  not 
coordinated. 

There  is  no  Government  agency  or  office  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
medium  and  long  range  performance  of  the  economy  or  with  policies  to  in- 
fluence that  performance. 

Policies  are  made  by  one  or  a  few  influential  officials  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Government  and  are  then  announced  or  launched.  Congress  and  the  country 
are  often  faced  not  with  a  proposal  to  be  debated  but  with  a  decision  that 
has  been  made. 

The  decisions  are  made  mostly  by  the  President  and  his  key  economic 
advisors.  These  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  President's  own 
White  House  Economic  Council.  This  is  a  small  group  of  experts,  an  elite 
gathering,  to  make  such  momentous  decisions  for  so  many.  And  a  group 
under  great  pressure  to  deal  with  today's  problems.  Under  the  present  Admin- 
istration, and  often  in  the  past,  the  cabinet  is  practically  defunct.  The 
significance  of  this  is  that  even  within  the  Executive  Branch  there  is  little  or 
no  coordination  in  the  development  and  adoption  of  economic  policies. 

The  Humphrey-Javits  bill,  therefore,  adopted  as  one  of  its  major  objectives 
the  establishment  of  broadly  based,  democratic  institutions  for  the  making  of 
long  range  economic  policy.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  coordination  within  the  Executive  Branch  and  it  is  also  necessary 
that  Congress  be  a  full  partner  with  the  Executive.  Congress  as  the  repre- 
sentative branch  of  government,  can  not  afford  to  delegate  to  others  the 
policy  making  function. 
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Further,  it  is  just  as  import-ant  to  involve  the  states  and  local  governments 
in  the  policymaking  process,  I  do  nol  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  folly  of  the  Federal  Government  excluding  states  and  Localities 

from  Federal  decisions  that  involve  the  entire  nation  and  that  may  impact 
on  individual  regions  and  communities. 

Now.  there  are  other  reasons  which  convinced  me  of  the  Importance  of 
adopting  systematic  planning  procedures  at  the  Federal  level.  I  believe  that 
economic  planning  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
equity  In  our  system.  The  two  go  together,  although  sometimes  thai  fact  Is 
not  recognized  or  is  ignored.  But  we  can  not  have  an  economy  or  a  society 
that  works  well  if  it  is  unfair. 

Our  economy  is  unfair  to  the  millions  of  people  who  are  unemployed  and 
who  are  at  present  condemned  to  remain  unemployed  for  the  duration.  For 
the  duration  of  what?  For  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  leaders  flounder  around  without  solutions  and 
without  vision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  look  forward  we  must  look  with  vision.  We  can 
not  hope  that  things  will  improve  hy  themselves. 
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94th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1795 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  21, 1975 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  introduced 
the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Employment  Aet  of  1946  by  providing  for  the 
development  and  adoption  of  a  balanced  economic  growth 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding 

4  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title : 

5  "TITLE  II-BALANCED  GROWTH  AND  ECONOMIC 

6  PLANNING 

7  "short  title 

8  "Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Balanced 
9-    Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  of  1975.' 

VII— o 
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1  "findings 

2  "Sec.  202.   (a)  The  United  States  is  suffering  its  worst 

3  economic  decline  since  the  1930's.  The  combination  of  severe 

4  inflation  and  recession  has  disrupted  the  Nation's  economy 

5  and  has  caused  hardship  for  millions  of  Americans.  Recession 

6  and  inflation  have  both  revealed  basic  structural  deficiencies 

7  in  the  United  States  economy  and  have  been  intensified  by 

8  conflicting  and  erratic  short-term  economic  policies  without 

9  in  many  cases  providing  long-term  solutions. 

10  "(b)   The  failure  to  develop  a  long  term  national  eco- 

11  nomic  policy  has  also  created  fundamental  imbalances  in 

12  the  economy. 

13  "(c)   No  single  Government  agency  is  responsible  for 

14  acquiring  a  current  detailed  view  of  the  national  economy 

15  and  its  component  interrelationships  and  the  data  necessary 

16  to  maintain  such  a  picture.  Without  such  information,  it  is 

17  not  possible  adequately  to  analyze  the  economy,  to  antiei- 

18  pate  and  identify  emerging  problems,  or  to  advise  the  Presi- 

19  dent  and  (the  Congress  about  timely  and  effective  action. 

20  Government  data  collection  must  be  better  coordinated  and 

21  systematized  and  information  should  be  in  a  form  that  per- 

22  mits  the  identification  in  detailed  comparison  of  major  avail- 

23  able  options. 

24  "(d)    Although  the  Federal  Government  plays  a  major 

25  role  in  the  Nation's  economy,  the  United  States  has  no  sin- 
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1  gle  governmental  body  engaged  in  the  systematic  and  com- 

2  prehensive  formulation  of  national  economic  goals  and  poli- 

3  cies.  The  formulation  of  long  term  national  economic  goals, 

4  the  identification  of  available  and  potential  labor,  capital, 

5  and  natural  resources,  and  recommendations  for  policies  to 

6  reconcile  goals  and  resources  would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 

7  ernment  bo  determine  and  rationalize  its  own  impact  on  the 

8  national  economy.  These  activities  would  provide  assistance 

9  to  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  by 

10  permitting  action  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  Nation's 

11  economic  direction. 

12  ".(e)   The  establishment  of  an  agency  to  recommend 

13  to   the  executive  and  legislative  branches   consistent  long 

14  range  economic  goals  and  priorities,  and  policies  to  provide 

15  for  their  realization,  would  fill  a  major  national  need. 

16  "  (f )    Individual  economic  security  and  personal  well- 

17  being  are  essential  requirements  to  balanced  growth  in  a  free 

18  society.  The  economic  decisions  of  the  Federal  Government 

19  have  direct  impact  on  the  lives  of  individual  citizens.  It 

20  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  process  of  open  and 

21  democratic  planning  for  the  future  to  enable   the  citizens 

22  of  the  United  States  to  participate  fully  in  the  making  of 

23  policies  affecting  the  national  economy. 

24  "(g)    The  Congress  finds  that  the  formulation  .of  na- 

25  tional  economic  goals,  consistent  with  the  Nation's  economic 

26  resources  and  the  identification  of  coherent  policies  to  realize 
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1  those  goals  are  important  national  requirements  which  will 

2  achieve  balanced  economic  growth  and   promote  the 

3  nomic  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 

4  "purposes 

5  "Sec.  203.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to: 

6  '  "  ( 1 )    Establish  an  Economic  Planning  Board  in  the 

7  Executive  Office   of  the   President   with   responsibility   for 

8  anticipating  the  Nation's  economic  needs,  measuring  avail- 

9  able  national  economic  resources,  assuring  an  adequate  sup- 

10  ply  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  energy,  outlining  eco- 

11  nomic  goals,  and  in  the  light  of  long-range  economic  trends 

12  and  opportunities,  for  developing  a  proposed  balanced  eco- 

13  nomic  growth  plan,  and  recommending  policies  to  achieve 

14  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

15  "(2)   Provide  for  the  development  of  a  balanced  eco- 

16  nomic  growth  plan,  embodying  coherent  and  realizable  long- 

17  term  economic  goals,  consistent  with  the  Nation's  economic 

18  resources  and  identifying  the  policies  and  actions  that  would 

19  be  required  to  attain  such  goals. 

20  "(3)   Provide  for  the  continuing  and  systematic  access 

21  by  the  Economic  Planning  Board  to  economic  information 

22  and  data  required  to  prepare,  review,  and  revise  the  balanced 

23  economic  growth  plan  and  to  evaluate  implementation  of  the 

24  ^lan,  and  for  the  general  dissemination  of  such  information 

25  and  data  in  accordance  with  this  Act  to  promote  widespread, 
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1  informed  and  effective  public  participation  in  the  planning 

2  process. 

3  '*  (4)    Provide  for  appropriate  participation  by   State 

4  and  local  governments  and  regional  organizations,  business, 

5  labor,    consumers,    other   interested   groups,    organizations, 

6  and  private  citizens  in  the  development  and  revision  of  such 

7  plan. 

8  "  (5)  Provide  for  congressional  review  of  each  proposed 

9  balanced  economic  growth  plan  and  for  the  approval  or  dis- 

10  approval  of  the  plan  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 

11  gress. 

12  "(6)    Establish  procedures  whereby  tlie  departments 

13  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  to 

14  the  continued  assessment  and  implementation  of  the  balanced 

15  economic  growth  plan. 

16  "economic  planning  boaed 

17  "Sec.  204.   (a)    There  is  established  in  the  Executive 

18  Office  of  the  President  an  Economic  Planning  Board    (re- 

19  f erred  to  in  this  title  as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shall  be 

20  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

21  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 

22  ate.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  persons  of  diverse 

23  backgrounds  and  experience.  The  President  shall  designate 

24  one  of  the  member*  of  the  Board  as  Chairman. 

25  "(b)  The  Board,  shall— 
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1  "  ( 1 )    prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  on  Eco- 

2  nomic  Planning  a  proposed  balanced  economic  growth 

3  plan,  as  provided  in  section  208(a),  for  approval  by 

4  the  Council ; 

5  "(2)    seek    the    active   participation   by   regional, 

6  State,  and  local  agencies  and  instrumentalities  and  the 

7  private  sector  through  public  hearings  and  other  appro- 

8  priate  means  to  insure  that  the  views  and  proposals  of 

9  all  segments  of  the  economy  are  taken  into  account  in  the 

10  formulation  of  the  plan  ; 

11  "  (3)  evaluate  and  measure  the  achievement  of  the 

12  goals  and  objectives  contained  in  any  approved  balanced 

13  economic  growth  plan  and  report  thereon,  as  provided 

14  in  section  208(b)  ; 

15  "(4)   review  major  programs  and  activities  of  the 

16  Federal  Government  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 

17  such  programs  or  activities  are  consistent  with  any  ap- 

18  proved  plan ; 

19  "(5)   coordinate  the  long-range  planning  activities 

20  of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

21  ment  to  assure  maximum  consistency  of  such  activities 

22  with  the  goals  and  objectives  stated  in  an  approved  plan ; 

23  and 

24  "(6)   carry  out  such  other  functions  pertaining  to 

25  long-term  economic  planning  as  the  President  may  direct. 
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1  "(c)  The  Board  is  authorized — 

2  "  ( 1 )   to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of,  such 

3  specialists  and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 

4  out  the  functions  of  the  Board,  the  Council,  or  any 

5  advisory  committee .  under  this  title,  without  regard  to 

6  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 

7  appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and  without 

8  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 

9  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  regarding  classification 

10  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and  subject  to  all  such 

11  provisions,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 

12  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 

13  carrying  out  such  functions ; 

14  "  (2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 

15  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 

16  title  5,  United  States  Code ; 

17  "  (3)   to  contract  with  any  public  agency  or  instru- 

18  mentality  or  with  any  person  or  organization  for  the 

19  performance  of  services  in  furtherance  of  the  functions 

20  and  responsibilities  of  the  Office;  and 

21  "  (4)  hold  such  hearings  at  such  times  and  places 

22  as  he  deems  advisable,  and  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 

23  tions  to  witnesses. 

24  "(d)  (1)   Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code-, 

25  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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1  "  '  (13)  Members  of  the  Economic  Planning  Board.' 

2  "division  of  economic  information 

3  "Sec.  205.    (a)    There  is  established  in   the  ioard  a 

4  Division  of  Economic  Information  through  which  the  Board 

5  is  authorized  to  secure  information,  data,  estimates,  and  sta- 

6  tistics    directly   from    various   (departments,    agencies,    and 

7  establishments  of  the  executive  branch  of  Government.  All 
•8  such  departments,  agencies,  and  establishments  shall  furnish 
&  the  Board  any  available  material  which  it  determines  to  be 

10  necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  .duties  and  functions 

11  .(other  than  material  the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  a 

12  violation  .of  law) .  The  Board  is  also  authorized  upon  agree- 

13  ment  with  the  head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  es- 

14  tablisjhment,  to  utilize  its  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 

15  with  or  without  Doimbursement,  and  the  liead  of  each  such 

16  department,  agency,  or  establishment  is  authorized  to  provide 

17  the  Director  such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

18  "  (b)  The  Board  shall  carry  out  a  program  to  insure  the 

19  dissemination  of  economic  data,  statistics,  and  information  in 

20  such  form  and  manner  as  will  provide  «,  basis  on  which  State 

21  and  local  governments,  private  enterprise,  and  the  Federal 

22  Government  can  make  informed  economic  decisions  and  par- 

23  ticipate  effectively  in  the  planning  process  carried  out  under 

24  tins  title. 

2R  "(c)  (1)   The  furnishing  of  any  information,  data,  esti- 
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1  mates,   or  statistics  under  this  title  by  any  person  acting 

2  independently   or   pursuant    to   a   requirement   established 

3  under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  or  evidence  of  a 

4  violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

5  "(2)   Disclosure  of  any  information,  data,  estimates,  or 

6  statistics  in  violation  of  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 

7  by  the  Board  or  the  disclosure  of  any  trade  secret  or  pro- 

8  prietary  information  or  any  other  information  furnished  to 

9  the  Federal  Government  oh  a  confidential  basis  by  any  per- 

10  son  in  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this  title  shall  be  a 

11  violation  of  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

12  "council  on  economic  planning 

13  "Sec.  206.    (a)   There  is  established  in  the  Economic 

14  Flanning  Board  a  Council  on  Economic  Planning   (referred 

m 

15  to  in  this  title  as  the  'Council')    which  shall  consist  of — 

16  "(1)     the  Chairman   of   the   Economic   Flanning 

17  Board,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Council ; 

18  "  (2)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

19  "  (3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

20  "  (4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
2i  "(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

22  "  (6)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

23  ment; 

24  "(7)  the  Attorney  General; 

25  "  (8)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
S.  1795 2 
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1  "  (9)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

2  "  ( 10)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce ; 

3  "  ( 1 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Labor ; 

4  "(12)    the   Secretary  of  Health,   Education,    and 

5  Welfare ; 

6  "  (13)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 

7  "(14)    the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 

8  Advisers ; 

9  "(15)    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

10  and  Budget; 

11  "(16)    the  Administrator  of  the  Federal   Energy 

12  Administration;  and 

13  "  (17)  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 

14  *  Economic  Planning. 

15  "  (b)   It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Council  to  review 

16  and  make  such  revisions  as  it  deems  appropriate  in  the  bal- 

17  anced  economic  growth  plan  as   submitted   by  the   Board 

18  under  section  204,  and,  upon  approval  of  the  plan,  to  trans- 

19  mit  the  plan  to  the  President,  and  to  review,  on  a  regular 

20  basis,  progress  made  in  the  implementation  of  the  plan.  The 

21  Council  shall  adopt  such  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  business 

22  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

23  "ADVISOBY  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

24  "SEC.  207.   (a)   To  furnish  advice  and  assistance  to  the 

25  Board  in  the  preparation  and  review  of  the   plan,   there  is 
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1  established  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Economic  Planning 

2  which  shall  consist  of — 

3  "  ( 1 )    four  members  appointed  by  the  President ; 

4  "(2)    four  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 

5  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 

6  "(3)   four  members  appointed  by  the  President  of, 

7  the  Senate. 

8  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chairman,  and  sh'all  meet  at  the 

9  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  twice  a  year.  The 

10  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  appointed  from 

11  among  representatives  of  business,  labor,  and  the  public  at 

12  large,  who  are  competent  by  virtue  of  training  or  experience 

13  to  furnish  'advice  to  (the  Board  on  the  views  and  opinions,  of 

14  broad  segments  of  the  public  in  matters  involved  in  the  for- 

15  mulation    and   implementation   of    the   balanced   •economic 

16  growth  plan.  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 

17  be  entitled  to  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem 

18  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  an  individual  occupying  a  position 

19  under  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

20  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the 

21  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  a  member,  and  each 

22  member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub* 

23  sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  pet> 

24  formance  of  his  duties. 

25  "  (b)   The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized  to  estaJb 
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1  Ifeh  regional  or  industry  subcommittees  to  furnish  advice  and 

2  assistance  to  it  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the 

3  plan.   Any  such  subcommittee  shall  consist  of  at  least  one 

4  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  shall  be  broadly 

5  representative  of  the  particular  region  or  industry,  including 

6  business,  labor,  and  consumer  interests. 

7  "the  balanced  economic  growth  plan 

8  "SEC.  208.    (a)    Not  later  than  April  1,  1977,  and  bi- 

9  annually  thereafter,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Oon- 

10  gress  a  proposed  long-term  balanced  economic  growth  plan 

11  prepared  by  the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Council.  The 

12  plan  shall — 

13  "  (1 )   establish  economic  objectives  for  a  period  to 

14  be  determined  by  the  Board,  paying  particular  attention 

15  to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  full  employment,  price 

16  stability,  balanced  economic  growth,  an  equitable  dis- 

17  tribution  of  income,  the  efficient  utilization  of  both  pri- 

18  vate  and  public  resources,  balanced  regional  and  urban 

19  development,  stable  international  relations,  and  meeting 

20  essential  national  needs  in  transportation,  energy,  agri- 

21  culture,  raw  materials,  housing,  education,  public  serv- 

22  ices,  and  research  and  development; 

23  "(2)   identify  the  resources  required  for  achieving 

24  the  economic  objectives  of  the  plan  by  forecasting  the 

25  level  of  production  and  investment  by  major  industrial, 
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1  agricultural,  and  other  sectors,  the  levels  of  State,  local, 

2  and  Federal  Government  economic  activity,  and  relevant 

3  international  economic  activity,  for  the  duration  of  the 

4  plan;  and 

5  "(3)   recommend  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
0'  tions  necessary  or  desirahle  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 

7  the  plan,   including  recommendations  with  respect  to 

8  money  supply  growth,  the  Federal  budget,  credit  needs, 

9  interest  rates,  taxes  and  subsidies,  antitrust  and  merger 

10  policy,  changes  in  industrial  structure  and  regulation,  in- 

11  ternational  trade,  and  other  policies  and  programs  of 

12  economic  significance. 

13  "(b)    The  President  shall,  submit  to  the  Congress  with 

14  the  proposed  plan  a  report  prepared  by  the  Board  and  ap- 

15  proved  by  the  Council.  The  report  shall — 

16  "  ( 1 )   provide  whatever  data  and  analysis  are  nec- 

17  essary  to  support  the  objectives,  resource  needs,   and 

18  policy  recommendations  contained  in  the  plan; 

19  "(2)   provide  an  examination  of  longer  term  eco- 

20  nomic  trends  beyond  the  period  of  the  plan  and  recom- 

21  mend  objectives  with  respect  to  the  goals  outlined  in 

22  subsection  (a)  (1)  ; 

23  "(3)    compare  the  actual  results  with  respect  to 

24  matters  referred  to  in  subsection    (a)    since   the   sub- 

25  mission  of  the  previous  plan  with  the  projected  results 
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1  of  the  plan  when  submitted  and  indicate   (A)   the  reason 

2  for  any  failure  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  that  plan, 

3  (B)    the  steps  being  taken  to  achieve  the  objective-  of 

4  the  previous  plan,  and    (C)    any  necessary  revisions  in 

5  the  plan. 

6  "state  and  local  participation 

7  "Sec.  209.    (a)    The  Board  shall  establish  procedures 

8  to  insure  widespread  consultation  with  regional,  State,  and 

9  local  planning  agencies  in  preparation  of  the  plan. 

10  "(b)   At  the  time  of  submission  of  any  proposed  plan 

11  to  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit  copies  of  the 

12  plan  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  and  to  other  appropriate 

13  State  and  local  officials.  Within  sixty  days  from  the  submis- 

14  sion  by  the  President  to  Congress  of  the  proposed  plan,  the 

15  Governor  of  each  State  may  submit  to  the  Joint  Economic 
1G  Committee  a  report  containing  findings  and  recommenda- 

17  tions  with  respect  to  the  proposed  plan.  Any  such  report 

18  submitted  by  a  Governor  shall  include  the  views  and  com- 

19  ments   of  citizens   within   the   State,   after   public   hearings 

20  have  been  held  within  the  State. 

21  "(c)    Upon  the  request  of  any  regional,  State,  or  local 

22  planning  agency,  the  Economic  Planning  Board  shall  review 

23  the  plan  of  such  agency  to  determine  its  consistency  with 

24  the  plan  and  recommend  changes  to  bring  such  plan  more 

25  fully  into  conformity  with  the  plan.  Funds  available  to  Mich 
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1  an  agency  under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 

2  may,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President 

3  may  prescribe,  be  used  by  such  agency  for  the  purpose  of 

4  making  such  changes. 

5  "congressional  review 

6  "Sec.    210.     (a)    Each   proposed   balanced    economic 

7  growth  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 

8  mittee  of  the  Congress.  Within  sixty  days  after  receipt  by 

9  the  Congress  of  such  proposed  plan,  each  standing  committee 

10  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  each  standing  committee 

11  of  the  Senate  and  each  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  shall 

12  submit  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a  report  containing 

13  its  views  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  all  matters 

14  contained  in  the  plan  which  relate  to  matters  within  the 

15  jurisdiction  of  each  such  committee.   The   reports  by   the 

16  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 

17  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  contain 

18  the  recommendations  of  such  committees  respecting  budget 

19  policy  for  the  duration  ef  the  plan. 

20  "(b)    The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  hold  such 

21  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony  from  Mem- 

22  hers   of   Congress,   appropriate   representatives   of   Federal 

23  departments  and  agencies,  the  general  public,  and  interested 

24  groups  as  the  committee  deems  advisahle.  The  committee 

25  shall  also  consider  the  comments  and  views  on  the  proposed 
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1  plan  which  are  received  from  State  and  local  officials  under 

2  section  209. 

3  "  (c)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  five  days  after  the 

4  submission   of  a  proposed   national   economic   plan   to    the 

5  Congress,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  report  to  the 

6  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  a  concurrent 

7  resolution    which    shall    state    in    substance    that    Congress 

8  approves  or  disapproves  the  proposed  plan,  in  whole  or  in 

9  part,  and  which  may  contain  such  alternatives  to,  modifica- 

10  tions  of,  or  additions  to  the  plan  as  the  committee  deems 

11  appropriate.  The  report  accompanying  such  concurrent  res- 

12  olution  shall  include  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 

13  committee  with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  recommenda- 

14  tions  contained  in  the  proposed  plan.  The  Joint  Economic 

15  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  other  reports 
16*  and  recommendations  to  the  House  and  Senate  as  it  deems 

17  advisable. 

18  "(d)    Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days 

19  after  submission  of  a  proposed  national  economic  plan  to  the 

20  Congress,  the  Congress  shall  act  upon  a  concurrent  resolution 

21  reported  under  subsection    (c) .  Upon  adoption  of  any  such 

22  resolution,  a  copy  thereof,  together  with  a  cx>py  of  any  report 

23  or  document  prepared  by  any  committee  of  either  House  or 

24  by  any  joint  committee  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
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1  by  the  Congress  of  the  proposed  plan  shall  be  transmitted  to 

2  the  President. 

3  "\e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

4  the  Joint  iBconomic  •Committee  such  sums  .as  may  be  neces- 

5  sary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

6  "final  adoption  of  plan 

7  "Sec..  211.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a,  concurrent  resolution 

8  pursuant  to  section  208,  the  President  may  make  such  modi- 
:9  fications  as  he  deems  appropriate  'in  any  .part  of  the  plan 

10  which  was  disapproved  or  which  was  not  approved  by  the 

11  Congress,  and  shall  publish  a  copy  of  42be  plan,  together  wifih 

12  a  copy  of  the  concurrent  resolution  and  all  reports  and  docu- 

13  meats  accompanying  sudh  resolution,  except  that,  if  <the  con- 

14  current  resolution  'disapproved  -the  entire  proposed  plan,  the 

15  President  shall  revise  the  plan  and  resubmit  H  to  the  Congress 

16  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  concurrent 

17  resolution.  Kot  later  than  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  revised 
1®  plan  under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  -Congress  shall,  by 

19  concurrent  resolution,  approve  or  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in 

20  part,  the  revised  plan. 

21  "(b)    The  President  directly,  or  acting  tknough  the 

22  Board,  may  not  take  any  action  under  section  2 IS,  and  the 

23  Board  may  not  take  any  action  under  such  section,  with 
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1  rcspeot  to  any  part  of  the  plan  which  has  not  been  approved 

2  or  which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Congress. 

3  ''EXECUTIVE    BRANCH    IMPLEMENTATION    OF    THE    PLAN 

4  "Sec.  212.    (a)    The  President,  with  the  assistance  of 

5  the  Board,  shall  take  appropriate  actions  to  insure  that  the 

6  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  will  carry 

7  out  their  programs  and  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

8  further  the  objectives  of  the  plan,  and  to  encourage  State  and 

9  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  to  carry  out  their 

10  programs  and  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the 

11  objectives  of  the  plan. 

12  "(b)  Whenever  the  Board  determines  that  any.  dcpart- 

13  ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has  submitted 

14  any  budget  request  to  the  President  or  the  Congress,  or  pro- 

15  posed  any  legislation,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  undertaken  any 

16  other  activity  which  may  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 

17  achievement  of  the  goals  and  objectives  contained  in   an 

18  approved  balanced  economic  growth  plan,  the  Board  may 

19  require  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency  to  submit  a 

20  detailed  statement  to  the  Board  assessing  the  consistency  of 

21  the  proposed  budget,  legislation,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 

22  action,  with  the  plan,  together  with  the  reasons  for  any 

23  significant  departure  from  such  goafs  and  objectives. 
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1  "division  of  balanced  growth  and  economic 

2  planning 

3  "Sec.  213.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the  Congres- 

4  sional  Budget  Office  a  Division  of  Balanced  Growth  and 

5  Economic  Planning    (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Divi- 

6  sion' )  to  perform  long-term  economic  analysis.  The  Division 

7  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  perform  his 

8  duties  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 

9  sional  Budget  Office  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 

10  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director.  Such  Deputy  Diree- 

11  tor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  serve  for  the  same 

12  period,  and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Deputy 

13  Director  provided  for  in  section  201  of  the  Congressional 

14  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

15  "(b)    It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  to 

16  assist  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the  discharge  of 

17  its  duties  under  this  Act  and  to  provide — 

18  "  (1)    information  with  respect  to  long-term  eco- 

19  nomic  trends,  national  goals,  resource  availability,  and 

20  the   economic  policies   necessary   to   achieve   balanced 

21  long-term  economic  growth, 

22  "  (2)   information  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
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1  the  report  and  concurrent  resolution  identified  in  section 

2  210(d),  and 

3  "(3)    such  related  information  as   the  committee 

4  may  request. 

5  "  (c)  At  the  request  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
q  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or  any  joint  com- 
7  mittee  of  Congress,  the  Division  shall  provide  to  such  com- 
g  mittee  or  joint  committee  the  information  necessary  to  fulfill 
9  their  responsibilities  under  section  208  (a) . 

10  "authorization 

11  "Sec.  214.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

12  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

13  of  this  title.". 

14  RELATION   TO   THE   COUNCIL   OF   ECONOMIC    ADVISERS 

15  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Economic 

16  Advisers  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the 

17  economic  report  and  the  plan.  The  analysis  of  the  Council 

18  shall  be  included   in  the   economic   report   transmitted   to 

19  Congress. 

20  ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

21  Sec.  3.  At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  first  l>al- 

22  anced  economic  growth  plan  to  Congress,  the  Division  of 

23  Economic  Information  of  the  Economic  Planning  Board,  at 

24  the  direction  of  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  shall 
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1  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  economic  data,  statistics, 

2  and  information,  which  shall  contain  the  following: 

3  ( 1 )  A  review,  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  other 

4  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 

5  of  the  activities,  methods,  and  purposes  of  the  informa- 

6  tion  and  statistical  gathering,   collation,  analysis,  and 

7  presentation  functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 

8  (2)    An  analysis  of  the  existing  information  and 

9  statistical  systems,  and  the  economic  data  required  under 

10  section  204  of  this  Act. 

11  ( 3 )  Recommendations  for  the  improvement  or  mod- 

12  ification  in  the  standards,  methods,  and  systems  of  sfca- 

13  tistics  and  information  gathering. 

14  (4)  Recommendations  for  such  additional  authority 

15  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  data  not  available  under 

16  section  204  of  this  Act. 
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Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
[Whereupon,  at   12 :4f>,  the  symposium  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  this  same  day.] 


OUR  THIRD  CENTURY:  DIRECTIONS 


WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY  4,    1976 
AFTERNOON    SESSION 

U.S.   Senate, 
Committee  on   Government   Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  symposium  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:10  p.m.  in  room 
3302,  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Glenn  (ad  hoc 
chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Glenn  and  Javits. 

Also  present:  Senator  Cranston. 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

It  is  my  very  distinct  pleasure  to  welcome  the  members  of  the 
panel  this  afternoon.  We  look  forward  to  discussing  the  overall 
problem  which  was  outlined  this  morning,  problems  and  opportu- 
nities I  guess  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Rather  than  repeating  any  opening  statements  we  may  have  had 
this  morning  and  repeating  things  you  may  have  already  talked 
about  with  us  on  the  phone  or  in  the  letters  we  have  had  back  and 
forth,  I  would  like  to  summarize  what  happened  this  morning. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  the  framework  of  looking  into  how  we  do 
our  long-term  planning  or  lack  of  it  or  whatever  procedures  are 
used  in  that  direction.  We  are  trying  to  consider  how  this  needs  to 
be  improved,  or  reestablished,  or  made  better,  and  are  trying  to 
answer  three  very  general  statements,  and  these  are  used  as  sort 
of  an  umbrella:  (1)  What  role  should  Government  play  in  the  set- 
ting of  long-term  goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  for 
achieving  those  goals?  (2)  What  is  Government  presently  doing  in 
this  regard,  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient?  (3)  If  it  is  deficient, 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  effort,  either  through  the  reform 
of  existing  institutions,  or  the  development  of  new  institutions. 

Now,  obviously,  those  are  broad  questions  to  address.  This  morning, 
the  Vice  President  made  comments  on  each  one  of  those  areas  which 
I  think  could  be  quite  properly  summarized  as  follows. 

Under  Xo.  1,  what  role  should  Government  play,  lie  felt  that  we 
really  have  to  make  much  more  effort  to  get  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  working  together,  not  just  as  budget  time,  but  also 
in  areas  of  general  public  support,  which  would  include  union,  man- 
agement, business,  and  so  on.  We  have  to  bring  in  all  elements  of 
society  if  this  whole  thing  is  really  to  work. 

There  obviously  are  international  as  well  as  national  connotations 
to  it,  and  there  are  implications  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 
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He  felt  that,  in  trying  to  get  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
together — which  he  described  as  far  too  compartmentalized — we  need 
to  set  up  some  structures  that  will  cut  across  lines.  So,  let  us  ad- 
dress specific  problems. 

We  did  not  really  get  into  the  integrative  planned  approach  to 
things  that  he  felt  we  should  have. 

He  commented  on  the  two  overriding  factors  of  oil,  or  energy,  and 
food  supplies  that  sort  of  overshadow  everything  else. 

Under  Xo.  2,  what  is  Government  presently  doing  in  this  regard, 
he  felt  that  too  often  we  are  only  reactive,  we  only  take  action 
after  something  happens  and  then  we  are  forced  into  activity. 

And  No.  3,  as  far  as  what  can  be  done,  he  says  in  looking  around 
for  a  home  we  should  consider  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  on 
Critical  Choices.  After  looking  at  all  of  the  options  that  they  could 
find  as  to  where  that  group  could  possibly  go,  the  one  that  looked 
the  best  to  him — and  which  we  might  want  to  consider  for  any 
long-range  planning  group — would  be  in  the  Smithsonian.  It  has 
already  within  its  existing  framework,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive representation  in  addition  to  both  public  and  private  support. 
It  could  be  structured  with  leadership  as  he  said,  that  is  open  to  new 
ideas. 

And  then  there  was  a  large  general  discussion  in  all  of  these  dif- 
ferent areas,  but  I  think  his  comments  under  those  areas  could  be 
summarized  about  in  that  fashion. 

Now,  what  we  had  hoped  today  was  that  if  there  were  statements 
that  people  have,  that  we  could  hopefully  submit  them  for  the 
record  and  summarize  them  in  as  rapid  time  as  possible,  so  that  we 
can  have  the  maximum  amount  of  time  to  kick  ideas  around  here 
and  to  perhaps  come  up  with  some  new  concepts  of  ways  to  approach 
this  whole  long-term  planning  idea.  We  will  be  glad  to  print  any 
of  your  statements,  however  long  those  statements  may  be  in  the 
record. 

We  certainly  welcome  you  here  today  to  the  committee.  I  think 
you  know  from  our  letters  back  and  forth  what  the  general  problem 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  address. 

As  the  Vice  President  said  this  morning,  he  doesn't  think  that 
there  is  any  more  important  problem  in  our  whole  government  area 
that  we  should  be  addressing  than  the  one  that  we  are  taking  on  here. 
It  may  not  be  as  spectacular  as  some  of  the  more  immediate  prob- 
lems that  are  being  handled  on  a  crisis  basis,  but  for  the  long  term 
to  make  sure  we  ever  celebrate  a  tricentennial  in  this  country,  con- 
siderations along  the  line  that  the  committee  is  trying  to  take  up  are 
probably  the  most  important. 

Senator  Cranston  of  California,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  has  been  interested  in  this  general 
area  for  a  long  time  and  has  done  much  study  4n  the  area.  We  are 
glad  to  welcome  him  to  sit  with  the  committee  today. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  will  probably  be  in  and  out  as 
we  are  required  to  go  vote.  Alan,  do  you  have  any  remarks  before 
we  get  into  a  discussion? 

Senator  Craxstox.  I  don't  want  to  make  remarks,  but  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity,  since  I 
have  to  leave  about  3  o'clock. 
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I  would  like  to  get  the  comments  of  the  panel  in  the  discussion, 
just  generally,  if  I  may. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Do  you  want  to  wait  until  after  the  opening 
statements? 

Senator  Cranston.  If  I  could  do  that  after  the  opening  state- 
ments. 

Chairman  Glenn.  If  we  could  keep  the  opening  statements  as 
short  as  possible,  we  will  get  Senator  Cranston's  questions  first,  then 
I  can  continue  after  he  leaves. 

I  will  just  take  the  order  of  people  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
listed  on  our  agenda  for  the  afternoon  here. 

First  is  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of  Washington  University.  I  think 
we  know  him  from  a  long  time  back  in  writing  many  articles  and 
books  and  so  on. 

Barry,  do  you  have  any  opening  statement  which  you  would  like 
to  make? 

Dr.  Commoner.  Since  I  am  a  professor,  you  had  better  give  me 
a  time  limit.  Do  you  want  a  5-minute  statement,  45-minute  state- 
ment? 

Chairman  Glenn.  Whatever  you  think  would  be  adequate  to  the 
cause.  I  do  not  want  to  place  that  type  of  a  time  limit  on  you.  We 
would  like  to  keep  to  just  a  few  minutes  for  each  person,  so  we 
can  have  the  maximum  time  for  discussion. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  BARRY  COMMONER,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Commoner.  I  would  just  like  to  briefly  take  off  from  the 
remarks  that  you  made  about  the  importance  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  its  relation  to  what  we  might  call  the  crisis  response. 

I  really  want  to  make  one  simple  point,  that  the  reason  we  are 
not  sufficiently  involved  in  long-range  planning  which  deals  with 
future,  long-range  trends,  is  that  we  have  terribly  neglected  our 
long-term  past. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  things  that  I  find  about  our  under- 
standing, of  the  way  we  produce  goods  and  the  way  we  use  re- 
sources, is  that  there  have  been  serious  trends,  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  last  25  or  30  years.  I  call  that  long  term.  These 
trends  tell  us  where  we  are  going  in  the  long-term  future,  and  we 
are  totally  unaware  of  it. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  or  two  examples. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  trends  in  our  production  system  is  that 
the  efficiency  with  which  we  use  energy  is  falling.  The  productivity 
of  energy,  the  output  that  we  get  per  Btu  of  energy  used,  is  (hop- 
ping. One  of  the  long-term  trends  that  causes  this  is  the  substitution 
of  synthetic  materials  for  natural  materials. 

Cotton  is  a  way  of  capturing  solar  energy  which  you  get  free  since 
you  cannot  put  the  molecules  together  without  the  energy. 

When  synthetic  substitute's  are  for  cotton,  you  still  need  energy 
to  put  the  fiber  together.  This  time  you  get  the  energy  from  petroleum 
and  you  still  need  the  raw  material. 

In  other  words,  if  it  takes  energy  to  make  a  shirt,  let  us  say.  as 
we  switch  from  cotton  shirts  to  synthetics,  we  are  greatly  increasing 
the  amount  of  energy  that  is  required  to  produce  the  shirt.  We  are 
reducing  the  productivity  of  energy. 
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This  is  a  serious,  long-term  trend,  and  we  have  been  unaware  of 
it,  and  it  has  led  to  a  very  serious  long-term  economic  trend.  In 
order  to  use  synthetics,  machinery  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
capital  and  very  little  labor  is  used  to  substitute  for  the  previous 
way  of  doing  it. 

For  example,  when  you  switch  from  producing  a  lady's  handbag 
out  of  leather  to  producing  it  from  synthetics,  it  takes  more  energy 
to  make  that  handbag.  It  takes  much  more  capital — I  can  give 
you  the  numbers  later — and  it  takes  a  lot  less  labor. 

The  long-term  trend,  then,  is  for  two  things  to  become  in  short 
supply :  one  is  capital,  and  the  other  is  jobs. 

Although  the  business  community  has  suddenly  noticed  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  capital,  it  is  really  a  crisis  issue  which  has  arisen 
out  of  a  long-term  trend.  Unless  we  understand  these  long-term 
trends,  we  do  not  know  how  to  respond  to  the  immediate  crisis. 

So  my  theme  is  that  our  problem  here  is  not  to  sit  and  prog- 
nosticate about  the  future.  Our  problem  is  that  we  do  not  understand 
our  past.  For  that  reason,  our  present  is  full  of  unperceived  crises, 
crises  that  are  sprung  on  us:  the  environmental  crisis,  the  energy 
crisis. 

I  will  stop  there. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Richard  Barnet,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  BARNET,  THE  INSTITUTE  EOR  POLICY 

STUDIES 

Mr.  Barxet.  I  think  Government  clearly  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  setting  goals,  and  in  fact  does  set  the  goals  in  a  haphazard 
and  unclear  way  at  present  through  the  budget  and  other  kinds  of 
legislation. 

The  problem,  I  think,  is  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  defined  our 
overriding  national  goals  or  the  way  in  which  the  issue  of  conflicting 
goals  and  conflicting  priorities  ought  to  be  debated  in  a  democratic 
society. 

The  overriding  national  goal,  in  my  view,  and  the  one  that  is 
given  insufficient  attention  by  Government,  is  the  goal  of  national 
survival,  physical  survival  of  the  United  States  in  the  nuclear  age. 

I  believe  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  the  most  underrated 
crisis  facing  the  United  States  in  a  time  of  multiple  crises,  and  that 
we  have  assumed — again,  I  think,  following  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  Dr.  Commoner  referred  to — that  we  can  plan  for  the  future 
on  the  basis  of  an  unexamined  past.  What  we  have  failed  to  do 
is  to  examine  the  way  in  which  the  national  security  strategies  which 
we  have  followed  for  the  past  25  and  30  years  have,  in  fact,,  under- 
mined in  very  substantial  ways,  the  national  security  of  the  country. 

We  have  done  this  because  we  have  thought  about  the  problem 
in  compartmentalized  ways  although  we  have  somehow  seen  that 
there  was  a  tension  between  "the  needs  of  the  city"  and  national 
security,  we  have  not  seen  that  they  are  fundamentally  a  part  of  the 
same  issue  and  that  if,  in  fact,  our  security  is  threatened,  and  I 
believe  in  many  ways  it  is,  it  is  related  to  the  inability  of  the 
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country  to  make  the  necessary  investment  to  develop  the  economic 
strength  and  resources  of  the  country  to  provide  a  secure  existence 
for  all   Americans. 

T  think  that  is  the  single  most-important  national  goal;  there  are 
others,  of  course,  but  we  have  not  set  up  in  our  government  ma- 
chinery for  arguing  out  what,  in  fact,  are  the  ways  in  which  we 
should  allocate  our  necessarily  limited  resources. 

We  have  assumed,  up  until  very  recently,  that  our  resources  were 
unlimited,  and  we  could  do  just  about  anything  we  wanted  in  the 
field  of  military  preparedness  and  domestic' policy. 

The  facts.  I  think,  are  otherwise,  and  we  must  debate  these  inter- 
relationships so  that  in  the  political  arena  we  do  not  continue  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  in  the  future  that  we  have  made  in  the 
past, 

Finally,  I  would  just  add  that  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  develop- 
ing in  this  country,  and  promoted  by  some  politicians,  that  Govern- 
ment is  bad,  that  Government  really  is  unable  to  perform  tasks  for 
the  improvement  of  life  for  citizens. 

I  think  there  are  reasons  why  that  so.  Government  has  often 
failed.  Government  is  inefficient,  sometimes  Government  is  corrupt, 
and  it  is  difficult  and  unwieldy.  But  the  fact  is  not  that  Government 
is  bad;  it  is  that  we  have  formed  a  bad  Government.  We  must  find 
ways,  both  to  make  Government  more  responsive  to  citizens  and 
also  to  develop  procedures  in  which  important  decisions  for  the 
public  sector  are  being  made  by  publicly  accountable  and  publicly 
responsible  authorities.  We  must  develop  institutions  for  more  de- 
mocracy in  this  country  or  we  will  end  up  with  much  less  than 
we  have  now. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bunting,  former  president  of  Radcliffe. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARY  BUNTING,  FORMER  PRESIDENT,  RADCLIFFE 

COLLEGE 

Mrs.  Bunting.  Thank  you. 

It  occurs  to  me  as  I  listen  that  there  are  some  inherent  problems 
in  trying  to  work  effectively  toward  long-range  goals  in  a  democracy 
where  short-range  goals  win  votes. 

I  also  wonder,  when  we  begin  to  think  about  long-range  goals, 
whether  we  don't  have  to  focus  first  on  what  the  problems  are  that 
need  to  be  tackled,  what  the  opportunities  are  that  could  be  realized. 
and  then  try  to  think  about  the  approaches  that  will  he  effective. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  approaches,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  need  to  be  much  more  experimental  as  we  work  for  social  change 
than  we  have  been  in  general.  We  face  colossal  ignorance  of  the 
forces  involved  and  need  much  more  data  before  we  can  trust  com- 
prehensive planning. 

I  think  we  have  approached  Long-range  planning  like  alchemists. 
looking  for  magic  keys  that  will  transmute  our  difficulties  into  pre- 
cious metals,  instead  of  realizing  the  importance  of  gaining  more 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  phenomena  that  we 
are  concerned  with. 
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I  know  this  struck  me  very  clearly  the  year  I  worked  here  in 
Washington  in  1964-65  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  As  an 
extracurricular  activity  I  was  in  touch  with  Frank  Keppel  and 
other  people  in  HEW,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  information  available,  but  also  in  the  hard  thinking 
and  calculations,  inadequate  as  they  may  have  been,  that  went  on 
at  AEC  as  we  were  trying  to  decide  whether  to  approve  experi- 
ments in  the  plowshare  program,  as  compared  with  the  casual,  un- 
informed, massive  push  to  start  Headstart. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  problems  that  we  need  to  attack,  not 
by  setting  up  major  programs,  but  by  fostering  multiple  initiatives 
under  competent  people,  evaluating  them,  making  the  results  public, 
and  letting  the  thing  build  until  we  understand  the  basic  facts  and 
can  construct  theories  that  lead  us  somewhere,  predictions  that  work 
out,  at  which  point  we  can  move  forward  on  a  bigger  scale. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  has  been  helpful  or  not. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Alvin  Tomer,  author  and  student  of  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  future,  author  of  "Future  Shock,"  "The  Culture  Consumers," 
his  latest  book,  which  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  yet, 
Alvin,  is  "Eco-spasm,"  and  we  welcome  you  today. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALVIN  TOFFLER,  AUTHOR 

Mr.  Toffler.  I  find  myself  sharing  some  of  the  concerns  of  the 
other  speakers,  but  seeing  them  from  a  sharply  different  perspective. 

I  think  the  advice  that  we  study  the  past  and  that  we  analyze 
the  present  is  sensible.  Nobody  who  thinks  seriously  about  the  future 
would  argue  with  that. 

My  problem  is  that  in  the  very  nature  of  our  political  system, 
there  are  enormous  incentives  to  think  short  range  and  to  act  short 
range  and  to  ignore  anything  beyond  the  next  election. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  basic  problems  that  we  have  heard  dis- 
cussed— ranging  from  energy,  foreign  policy,  to  the  economy  to  high- 
level  unemployment,  to  the  eco-spastic  condition  of  our  economy — 
all  of  these  have  a  common  element,  and  that  common  element  is 
political. 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  the  United  States  today  is  a  funda- 
mental breakdown  of  the  political  process.  The  mythologies  on  which 
our  entire  political  system  are  based,  ranging  from  our  ideas  of 
representation,  our  notions  about  the  separation  of  power — indeed, 
the  Constitution  itself — are  being  called  into  question  by  absolutely 
basic  shifts  in  technology  and  geopolitical  relationships  on  the  planet. 

I  think  that  in  order  to  confront  the  basic  crises,  the  multiple 
crises,  in  which  this  country  is  caught,  we  have  to  look  at  the  entire 
process  of  planning  in  a  totally  new  way. 

The  assumption  most  people  make  is  that  if  we  plan,  we  have  to 
produce  a  centralized  master  plan,  that  everything  in  it  has  got  to 
be  scientific. 

I  disagree  with  that.  What  is  basic  here  is  not  science  but  the 
political  process.  Planning  must  be  open  to  a  variety  of  inputs,  ideas, 
and  data,  not  all  of  which  will  or  should  come  from  purely  quanti- 
tative analysis. 
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I  believe  that  what  we  need  is  ;i  new  process  that  I  call  anticipa- 
tory democracy.  We  have  got  to  invent  a  new  political  process  for 
dealing  with  long-term  questions,  and  that  political  process  cannot 
be  left  to  technocrats,  experts,  engineers,  system  analysts,  economists, 
and  people  like  myself. 

We  need  to  invent  a  new  approach  to  planning — and  indeed,  the 
word  itself  is  so  heavily  freighted  with  old  connotations  that  I  would 
welcome  a  new  one — we  need  to  design  a  new  approach  toward  goal 
setting  that  involves  not  handfuls  of  experts,  but  literally  millions 
of  people.  That  may  sound  naive,  but  I  believe  that  unless  we  do 
that,  we  are  going  to  see  such  frustration  welling  up  in  the  country 
that  there  will  be  anarchic  outbreaks  of  violence.  People  already 
understand  that  our  present  political  structures  are  inadequate  for 
coping  with  the  crises  facing  us,  but  that  they  do  not  hear  anybody 
seriously  talking  about  institutional  restructuring  in  this  country, 
and  that  that  adds  to  the  profound  frustration  that  they  feel.  We 
need  to  open  a  national  discussion  about  the  political  process  itself, 
and  the  ways  to  achieve  democratic  planning. 

There  are,  in  fact,  some  models,  some  good  ideas  floating  around 
that  have  received  insufficient  attention.  There  are  experiments  all 
over  this  country  that  involve  getting  citizens  and  governmental 
agencies  together  to  grapple  with  very  long-term  questions. 

Xobody,  I  think,  has  the  answer  for  how  this  can  be  done,  but  I 
believe  that  some  of  these  experiments  are  well  worth  our  attention, 
and  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  opening  statement  by  describing  a 
process  which  the  State  of  Washington  has  been  engaged  in  in  the 
last  2  years,  because  it  suggests  to  me  a  completely  different  way  of 
looking  at  the  issues  of  planning. 

This  is  a  program  begun,  initially  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  State 
planning  office.  It  is  called  alternatives  for  Washington. 

State  planners  came  to  what  I  regard  as  a  sensible  conclusion 
that  you  can't  plan  for  people.  You  can  make  plans  for  people,  but, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  coerce  people  into  accepting  them,  your 
plans  are  not  going  to  be  carried  out.  But,  if  you  involve  people 
from  the  start  in  shaping  the  goals  toward  which  planning  is  di- 
rected, you  have  a  much  better  chance  of  success. 

Therefore,  citizen  participation  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  have,  it  is 
the  absolutely  fundamental  sine  qua  non,  without  which  you  can- 
not have  effective  planning. 

In  Washington,  they  approached  the  people  with  the  slogan,  "You 
don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  know  what  you  want."  We  need 
expertise,  we  need  highly  qualified  specialists,  but  they  can  help  us 
determine  how  to  achieve  our  goals,  not  what  our  goals  should  he. 

The  State  planning  officials  approached  every  organization  in  the 
State — black  organizations,  women's  groups,  business  organizations. 
and  others — and  asked  them:  Whom  would  you  like  to  have  do  some 
thinking  about  the  future  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  yon  ! 

They  pulled  together  a  list  of  approximately  5,000  names  and 
from  "that  chose  random  samples  and  created  a  group  of  citizens 
commissions  on  the  future  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

They  asked  these  people:  What  do  you  want  the  State  to  look  like 
IT)  years  from  DOW?  And  these  people  came  forward  with  all  sorts 
of  goals.  We  want  this  in  housing  and  that  in  transport  and  that  in 
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jobs  and  that  kind  of  ecological  safeguard,  and  so  forth.  The  citizens 
produced  a  long  list  of  proposed  goals  for  health,  education,  and 
many  other  fields. 

Then  they  said  to  the  citizens.  "All  of  these  things  are  interrelated, 
so  we  have  got  to  study  the  interrelationships."  And  they  did. 

Together  they  concluded  that  goals  without  strategies  are  sense- 
less, so  they  wrote  scenarios  about  how  to  achieve  various  goals. 
Then  they  said,  "Well  now,  if  we  achieved  all  of  this,  what  new 
problems  would  that  create?" — which  is  a  question  unfortunately 
nobody  ever  asks. 

And  finally  they  said,  "Can  we  not  put  these  in  the  form  of 
coherent  packages  or  policies  that  will  be  useful  to  the  legislative 
process?"  And  one  group  of  citizens  said,  "What  we  want  to  do  is 
industrialize  the  State  rapidly."  And  they  replied,  "Fine,  tell  us 
how  you  would  do  that — what  does  that  mean  for  housing,  for  health, 
for  transportation,  for  schools,  and  so  on." 

Another  group  of  citizens  said,  "We  don't  want  that  at  all.  We 
want  better  agricultural  development."  OK,  let's  have  your  program. 

Another  group  said,  "No,  we  don't  want  that,  we  want  to  develop 
the  tourist  and  recreational  facilities  of  the  State."  Yet  another 
group  said,  "We  want  to  turn  Washington  into  a  major  port  of 
entry  for  trade  with  Asia  and  China  and  Japan." 

Each  of  these  groups  put  forward  an  alternative  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  State  of  Washington,  11  alternator  programs  in  all. 
These  were  then  published  in  tabloid  newspapers  and  distributed  by 
the  State  through  every  newspaper  in  the  State.  They  were  pre- 
sented on  television  programs.  Citizens  were  given  ballots  with  which 
they  could  respond  to  that. 

Random  sample  surveys  were  made  by  telephone  and  by  mail  to 
reach  population  groups  who  would  not  ordinarily  participate  in  an 
exercise  like  this.  And  at  the  end  of  the  line  came  a  set  of  goals, 
or  rough  proposals,  rough  general  directions  for  policies  in  the 
State.  With  these,  the  planners  were  able  to  create  a  "legislative 
grid." 

Across  the  top  were  listed  the  goals  which  were  elicited  from  the 
citizen  participation  process,  and  down  the  side  they  listed  every 
bill  introduced  in  the  State  legislature  in  the  course  of  the  year — 
some  700  bills  or  more,  each  ticked  off  to  see  whether  it  would  ad- 
vance or  obstruct  the  movement  toward  those  citizen  goals. 

I  tell  you  this  story,  not  because  I  think  this  is  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  our  problems  by  any  means,  but  because  it  represents  a  way 
of  thinking  about  processes  that  we  need  for  developing  long-range 
goals  in  the  country.  Unless  we  can  have  many  such  experiments, 
we  are  going  to  be  bumbling  along,  our  minds  filled  with  obsolete 
thinking  about  "master  plans,"  and  we  will  work  ourselves  into  a 
corner  that  we  will  never  get  out  of. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  former  Chairman  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion, Southern  Methodist  University. 

Mr.  Graysox.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
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TESTIMONY    OF   C.    JACKSON    GRAYSON,    SOUTHERN    METHODIST 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Grayson.  I  find  myself  concurring  with  Mr.  Toffler  in  his 
desire  to  make  t In'   political   process  as  decentralized   as   possible, 

with  citizen  involvement.  That  is  one  of  the  keys. 

The  area  I  want  to  pay  attention  to  is  that  of  the  confluence  of 
politics  and  economics.  The  two  words  joined  together  create 
"polemics"  and  that's  what  yon  ge<   when  you  start   mixing  the  two. 

My  statement  is  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  political  and  economic  system  decentralized,  and 
separated. 

I  personally  had  the  experience  in  the  Price  Commission  of 
trying  to  centrally  direct  allocation  of  economic  resources  using  as 
many  models  as  I  could  get. 

We  were  not  even  close  to  being  able  to  make  allocations  that 
were  as  efficient  and  as  productive  as  the  market  processes. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  market  process  is  perfect  nor  that  the 
political  institutions  are  perfect,  but  I  think  an  attempt  to  change 
over  to  systems  of  central  allocation  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
I  don't  know  what  goals  would  be  sought.  I  don't  know  who  would 
be  the  designer — on  what  basis  he  would  decide,  and  what  his 
criteria  would  be. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  therefore,  to  try  to  direct  economic 
decisionmaking  and  long-range  economic  planning  by  a  central  proc- 
ess. I  would  much  rather  see  the  political  process  directed  toward 
keeping  the  economic  process  decentralized  and  efficient.  The  politi- 
cal processes  would  be  directed  toward  removal  of  structural  blocks 
to  inefficiency  of  the  market  system,  trying  to  remove  areas  where 
competition  is  not  working,  and  so  on. 

Whether  people  believe  that  we  should  move  toward  national  goal 
making  and  create  mechanisms  to  carry  those  out,  or  keep  them 
decentralized,  is  a  conflict  of  ideology — the  ideology  of  individualism, 
private  property,  and  decentralization  versus  communitarianism, 
e.galitarianism,  and  equality  of  results. 

Depending  upon  which  ideology  you  come  from,  you  have  dif- 
ferent prescriptions,  both  economically  and  politically  as  to  what  we 
should  do. 

7  submit  that  our  economic  system  is  now  planned.  Tt  is  planned 
by  tne  consumers.  Not  perfectly,  for  we  have  some  misallocations. 
We  have  made  mistakes,  in  pollution,  for  example,  by  not  costing 
what  we  were  doing  to  the  environment.  To  move  toward  a  sub- 
stitution of  that  planning  process,  in  my  opinion,  is  going  the 
wrong  way. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Moos,  former  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

TESTIMONY   OF   MALCOLM   MOOS.    CENTER   FOR    THE    STUDY    OF 
DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Moos.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Many  of  the  remarks  I  have  heard  here,  much  of  which  1  agree 
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with,  it  has  surfaced  the  idea  of  crisis,  and  I  think  we  are  immensely 
weary  of  hearing  the  word  "crisis,"  the  energy  crisis,  health  care 
and  delivery  crisis,  now  planning  crisis. 

I  would  remind  you  that  "crisis"  is  only  the  Greek  word  for 
decision.  In  a  similar  way,  the  English  definition  calls  "crisis"  a 
turning  point  at  which  events  unfold  and  are  resolved  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

So  it  is  with  planning,  and  so  it  is  with  planning  crisis.  Properly 
understood,  it  can  be  turned  into  an  opportunity. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  I  would  like  to  briefly  take  a  minute  for 
four  or  five  thoughts  that  I  had  on  what  we  might  do  here  in 
planning  and  then  a  brief  concluding  comment. 

First,  I  think  the  need  for  accurate  and  better  baselines  is  crucial. 
The  social  indicators  effort,  which  was  published  in  1973,  to  me  was 
a  magnificent  document,  but  for  some  reason  this  effort  has  been 
suppressed. 

Second,  it  is  time  to  accept  the  interrelated  nature  of  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs.  Therefore,  the  current  neat  divisions  between 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Domestic  Affairs  Council  in 
the  White  House  to  me  is  absurd  and  must  be  realined. 

Why  not  a  single,  interdependent  Council  ? 

I  would  like  to  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  same  realinement 
must  be  examined  here  with  the  congressional  committees  structure. 
The  current  array  of  narrowly  focused  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees provides  no  integration  of  points  of  view  that  is  a  necessity 
in  a  changing  society  and  a  world  changing  drastically,  as  ours  is. 

Fourth,  we  still  have  not  given  fair  consideration  to  the  concept 
sponsored  for  many  years  by  Senator  Mondale  and  others  for  the 
creation  of  a  Council  on  Social  Advisors.  Such  a  body,  comparable 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  would  increase  the  policy 
integration  and  is  called  f  or. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ongoing  publication,  social  indi- 
cators, this  would  help  enormously  in  making  us  understand  future 
consequences  and  future  reactions. 

Of  course,  and  this  comes  to  Mr.  Toffler,  there  is  the  tremendous 
need  for  public  education — and  I  am  not  speaking  now  as  a  former 
educator  to  award  grants  to  universities  for  higher  education,  but 
to  uplift  the  level  of  civic  understanding. 

It  always  sounds  trite,  everything  was  said  before  that  there  is 
to  say  on  this,  since  we  have  to  say  it  again,'  the  fact  remains  that 
the  bedrocks  of  our  democratic  system  is  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  informed  citizenry.  No  massive  Government  agency 
even  when  staffed  with  experts  and  stuffed  with  information  can 
provide  adequate  substitute  here  for  the  political  process  and  reincar- 
nation of  a  real  effort,  muscular  effort,  to  uplift  the  level  of  civic 
understanding. 

The  former  Minister  of  Culture  of  France,  Andre  Malraux, 
once  said  that  the  United  States  would  be  the  first  country  to  pass 
directly  from  barbarism  to  decadence  without  undergoing  a  Golden 
Age. 

I  am  sure  we  all  reject  this,  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  optimistic 
that  there  are  step  by  step  real  beginnings  we  can  do  in  planning, 
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but  that  the  political  process  here  is  at  the  very  basis  of  Mr.  Toffler's 

suggestion. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you.  very  much. 

Mr,  Clifford  Alexander  with  a  Washington  law  firm  now.  former 
Chairman  of  EEOC — the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander? 

TESTIMONY    OF    CLIFFORD    ALEXANDER,    ATTORNEY,    VERNER. 
LIIPFERT,  BERNHARD,  McPHERSON  AND  ALEXANDER 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  find  ways 
to  help,  particularly  city,  governments  attract  people  with  com- 
petence, thoughtfulness — in  other  words,  do  the  same  kinds  of 
things  that  they  would  like  to  do  to  attract  good  people  to  work  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let?s  take  the  example  of  Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  attracted  to  work  on  the  Hill.  How 
many  of  those  people,  when  the  vagaries  of  elections  cause  their 
principals  to  go  home,  decide  that  they  want  to  go  to  work  for  the 
city  government? 

How  many  city  governments  in  this  country — cities  being  where 
80  percent  of  the  people  live — have  the  capacity  to  attract  thought- 
ful people,  creative  people,  and  perhaps,  most  importantly,  have 
the  contacts  with  universities  and  those  who  would  be  creative  outside 
of  government  ? 

It  is  glamorous  to  be  on  the  Hill,  it  is  glamorous  to  be  involved 
in  foreign  affairs,  it  is  glamorous  to  run  for  office,  it  is  not  glamorous 
to  work  in  the  cities  of  this  Nation,  where  the  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  get  their  services  and.  where  it  is  decided  whether  or 
not  the  quality  of  life  is  worthwhile  or  whether  or  not  it  is  going 
to  be  worthwhile  for  their  children. 

The  quality  and  thoughtfulness  of  planning  that  takes  place  in 
the  city  governments  in  this  country  is  poor,  at  best,  and  disastrous 
at  worse.  Everyone  in  this  room  who  lives  in  Washington  or  comes 
to  Washington — probably  most  of  you  in  this  room  have  never  seen 
the  inadequacies  of  this  city — but  no  one  is  attracting  your  attention 
to  them,  certainly  not  the  local  government  of  this  city. 

It  is  not  only  Washington.  D.C. 

It  seems  to  me.  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  legislators  ought  to  be  doing,  is  determining  how  the  cities 
of  this  Nation  and  the  massive  bureaucracies  they  employ  can  attract 
exciting  people. 

People  day  after  day  who  live  in  cities  look  to  the  local  govern- 
ment to  pick  up  their  trash,  protect  them,  inspect  their  homes,  edu- 
cate their  children.  If  creativeness  and  thoughtfulness  takes  place  in 
thousands  of  cities  in  this  country,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
would  be  the  most  important  direction  for  our  future  betterment. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you  very  much.  They  were  all  excellent 
statements. 
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Senator  Cranston  has  some  other  commitments  this  afternoon.  I 
know  he  has  some  areas  of  particular  interest  here,  so  we  will  let 
him  go  ahead  first,  and  then  I  will  get  back  to  general  questions 
later  on. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Instead  of  asking  a  series  of  questions  or  one  particular  question, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  provoke  discussion  in  one  particular  area  among 
you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Incidentally,  let  me  ask  one  thing.  I  know  some 
of  you  are  accustomed  to  the  usual  committee  format  where  there  is 
a  certain  time  allocated  and  we  go  around  in  a  regular  order.  We 
have  tried  to  structure  this  so  we  could  have  as  many  differing  opinions 
and  have  a  conversation  type  atmosphere.  So  if  we  could  follow  that 
type  of  format  that  will  help  us  all. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Craxstox.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at,  and  hear  your 
thoughts  on,  is  generally  this:  in  your  fields  of  experience  and 
expertise,  how  successful  have  the  so-called  experts  and  the  gen- 
eralists  who  are  there  helping  to  make  decisions  been  in  predicting 
the  consequences  of  their  actions  in  the  future? 

In  your  studies  and  experience,  and  programs  relating  particularly 
to  short-term  goals,  how  often  are  there  totally  unexpected,  often 
unfortunate,  side  effects  and  long-range  consequences  that  are  unde- 
sirable and  unpredictable? 

In  your  view  of  history,  how  often,  if  ever,  have  brutal,  violent 
means  really  served  to  justify  the  purpose  toward  what  might  have 
been  a  noble  goal? 

In  our  religions  and  in  our  laws  we  Americans  condemn,  we 
punish  violence,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  our  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
we  engaged  in  violence  as  often  as  not. 

We  often  say  what  we  are  doing  is  because  someone  else  is  that 
way.  We  tend,  it  seems  to  me,  to  start  to  wind  up  being  what  we 
are  seeking  to  oppose. 

Finally,  in  another  aspect  of  this  question  of  ends  and  means, 
how  about  deceitful,  unethical  means?  How  often,  if  ever,  are  they 
justified? 

I  am  talking  now  specifically  about  the  use  by  our  Government  or 
decisionmakers  generally  of  deceit  and  unethical  practices  here  at 
home  ?  I  am  talking  about  domestic  affairs,  not  foreign  policy ;  I  am 
talking  about  peace,  not  war. 

Here,  too,  we  have  evasions  and  deceits  designed  by  people  who 
presumably  have  our  best  interests  in  mind,  but  are  designed  to 
prevent  us  from  knowing  what  they  are  really  doing  because  they 
know  best  and  they  seem  knowledgeable.  What  effect  does  that  have 
on  our  democracy?  What  tarnishing  effect  does  it  have  on  the 
general  goals?  For  example,  is  lying  ever  justified  by  the  leaders 
of  our  country  to  the  people  of  this  country? 

This  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear  your  thoughts  on  generally  and 
specifically. 

Mr.  Graysox.  I  will  respond  to  the  first  part.  In  the  Price  Com- 
mission, we  had  a  great  amount  of  intervention  power  and  a  lot  of 
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expertise1  available  to  us.  Even  so.  our  predictability  was  very  | 
in  both  short-term  and  Long-term  predictability.  We  could  not  antici- 
pate side  effects,  interactions,  and  substitutions  :  >uld  take 
place,  even  when  we  tried  to  control  even  one  variable.  We  could  not 
possibly  look  at  the  cybernetic  effects  and  feedback  systems  that 
went  on. 

Mr.  Moos.  I  would  second  that,  certainly.  Senator. 

On  many  projections,  wre  have  been  thumpingly  wrong.  State  legis- 
lators get  very  annoyed  at  us. 

If  we  go  back  to  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  this  Nation.  trvrnj 
put  a  collar  on  this,  a  very  distinguished  scholar  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  Commission  of  Social  Trends  under  President 
Hoover's  commission  pointed  out  that  the  population  had  dwindled 
from  125  million  to  80  million,  God  awful,  bad  mistakes,  yet  it  was 
an  effort  to  try  to  forecast. 

Mr.  Toffler.  May  I  suggest  that  the  important  thing  about 
applying  a  futuristic  perspective  is  not  forecasting ;  it  is  not  getting 
it  right. 

The  important  thing  about  thinking  long  term  is  that  it  forces 
you  to  consider  variables  that  you  otherwise  would  ignore,  that  it 
opens  up  more  imaginative  options  for  you.  that  it  suggests,  or 
points  to  opportunities  and  potential  crises.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  making  a  dead-on  forecast  about  something. 

Anyone  who  is  looking  for  that  with  respect  to  social  processes 
or  political  processes  is  looking  for  something  that  nobody  knows 
how  to  deliver. 

Anybody  who  says  they  know  how  to  deliver  them  is  conning  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  long-range  perspective  requires  a  more 
open  approach,  as  I  suggested,  a  more  quantitative,  more  imaginative 
process,  and  one  which  taps  into  a  lot  of  people's  thinking,  not 
merely  that  of  a  kind  of  priesthood. 

Mr.  Barxet.  I  would  very  much  agree  with  that. 

I  am  very  allergic  to  the  notion  of  experts  doing  planning.  When 
I  was  in  the  Government.  I  found  that  it  was  very  easy  to  find  an 
expert  to  support  any  position.  You  often  had  a  great  number  of 
experts  applying  to  service  one  particular  point  of  view  or  another. 
The  same  experts  ended  up  servicing  different  points  of  views  on 
different  occasions. 

Chairman  Glexx.  A  definition  of  experts:  a  man  from  out  of  town 
with  a  briefcase. 

Mr.  Barxet.  It  comes  down  to  which  experts  and  also  what  you 
are  asking  them  to  do. 

In  the  area  that  I  was  talking  about  in  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment, the  arms  race,  you  study  what  some  of  the  experts  who  put 
together  the  atomic  bomb  were  saying  in  1940.  1947.  194*  and  even 
into  the  1950?s  about  the  whole  direction  of  the  arms  race  and 
national  security  and  also  what  some  of  the  political  scientist-  were 
saying  at  that  time  about  the  side  effects  in  the  domestic  society 
of  a  certain  kind  of  military  policy,  the  effects  on  civil  liberty,  and 
on  domestic  priorities,  for  example — at  lot  of  what  they  were  saying 
has  turned  out  to  be  remarkably  accurate. 

I  suspect  that  if  you  are  talking  about  long-term  trends  and 
repetition  of  certain  political  processes  that  have  taken  place  over 
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history,  there  is  obviously  need  to  be  learned  from  experts.  One 
example  of  a  historical  trend,  for  example,  is  the  tendency  of  great 
nations  to  suck  resources  from  cities  and  to  use  it  for  foreign  policy 
and  military  ventures.  This  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  that 
has  happened.  We  see  it  throughout  history. 

Mr.  Commoner.  Let  me  enter  a  dissent.  I  am  a  little  uncom- 
fortable about  the  direction  of  this  discussion,  first,  I  think  it  is 
enormously  overgeneralized,  and  second  because  I  think  it  is  not 
directed  at  what  I  regard  to  be  the  source  of  the  mistakes  that  are 
being  referred  to. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  follow  my  own  precepts  and  give  you 
a  concrete  example,  an  important  one. 

We  have  an  energy  problem  of  some  sort — I  will  not  use  crisis 
in  deference  to  Mr.  Moos'  sensibilities — but  we  have  an  energy  prob- 
lem in  that  a  good  deal  of  effort  is  being  made  now,  some  of  it 
pretty  foolish,  to  achieve  energy  independence. 

We  have  a  whole  apparatus  for  doing  it;  we  have  gone  out  of 
our  way. 

Everyone  knows  that  that  issue  came  upon  us  very  suddenly.  It 
was  a  crisis.  It  certainly  reflected  no  good  planning,  and  so  it  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  confronts  us. 

Why  did  that  come  about? 

Actually  we  have  a  record.  There  is  a  remarkable  density  of 
information  about  that.  All  you  have  to  do  is  dig  it  out  and  you 
get  the  answer. 

It  did  not  come  about  because  the  experts  were  not  competent  to 
plan.  It  came  about  because  the  purposes  which  governed  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  in  the  United  States  were  defined  by  private 
profit  rather  than  social  value,  and  I  say  that  flatly. 

To  me,  there  is  an  enormous  social  necessity  that  this  country 
have  a  reliable,  ongoing  source  of  energy.  So  it  is  socially  essential 
that  we  have  a  system  for  continuing  to  produce  energy  in  a  reliable 
way. 

A  good  deal  of  our  energy  is  not  delivered  from  the  oil  fields  of 
the  United  States  and,  as  Mr.  Grayson  pointed  out,  we  rely  on  the 
marketplace  economics  to  develop  that  kind  of  activity. 

I  want  to  make  a  very  simple  point.  The  actual  operation  of 
marketplace  economics  led  to  the  energy  crisis.  It  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  it. 

Why? 

Because  the  criterion,  even  for  searching  for  oil,  was  profitability. 
If  you  like  I  will  give  you  a  rough  example,  quoting  from  memory, 
a  paper  delivered  by  a  prominent  oil  executive  to  geophysicists  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  geophysics  should  operate  to  find  oil. 

He  said  you  think  that  the  purpose  of  geophysics  is  to  find  oil. 
That  is  not  right. 

The  purpose  of  geophysics  is  to  find  oil  at  a  profit. 

I  can  give  you  the  quotation.  I  am  now  citing  a  paper  given  by 
the  president  of  Continental  Oil  Co.  in  1956.  The  remarkable  title 
for  the  paper,  "How  to  Become  a  Foreign  Oil  Company,"  because 
before  that  period,  Continental  was  a  purely  domestic  oil  company 
and  it  went  foreign,  and  he  said  why. 
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Because  they  noticed  that  the  rate  of  return  on  investments  in 
foreign  oil  was  28  percent  where  they  were  getting  11  percent  on 
domestic  oil.  As  a  result  of  that,  they  carefully  carried  out  their 
own  purposes,  which  was  to  produce  oil  at  a  profit.  Suddenly  some 

years  later,  we  discovered  that  the  purposes  of  society  had  not  been 
carried  out.  The  social  purpose  of  oil  production  is  that  we  should 
have  a  reliable  source  of  oil. 

I  will  make  a  very  simple  point,  that  the  problem  here  lies  in 
defining  who  the  master  or  the  expert  is.  An  expert  is  supposed  to 
serve.  Whom  does  he  serve,  the  profitability  of  the  oil  company,  or 
the  country. 

I  can  give  you  a  series  of  other  examples  of  the  failure  to  under- 
stand what  is  happening  in  the  country  with  regard  to  production 
and  with  regard  to  environmental  pollution.  The  ozone  problem  is 
another  good  example. 

When  the  fluorocarbons  were  produced,  what  was  the  bottom  line  ? 

I  assure  you  when  an  engineer  walked  into  the  Du  Pont  manage- 
ment and  said,  we  have  this  new  substance  here,  and  it  will  squirt 
whipped  cream  out  of  a  can,  the  question  was  not  asked  of  him, 
how  is  the  country  going  to  feel  about  that.  What  they  asked  him 
was,  what  is  the  bottom  line,  how  is  it  going  to  affect  our  profit 
picture. 

Xo  one  asked  about  the  ozone,  because  the  company  did  not  have 
a  social  purpose,  it  has  a  profit  purpose.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  problems  that  the  country  faces  from  now  on  require  that  we 
openly  examine  the  question  as  to  whether  the  governance  of  pro 
duction  in  this  country  can  be  carried  out  in  a  way  to  save  the 
country  or  is  it  primarily  governed  by  private  profit. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  capitalistic 
economic  system  is  going  to  be  able  to  serve  the  country  in  the 
future. 

Mrs.  Buxtixg.  I  would  like  to  make  a  modest  proposal  which 
perhaps  would  pull  together  the  threads  that  a  number  of  us  have 
been  spinning  here,  and  propose  that  we  think  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  for  Social  Change  or  for  the  Purposes 
of  Society,  to  use  your  phrase,  a  place  to  which  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, if  it  had  not  been  enlightened  enough  to  do  it  itself,  could 
have  gone  for  the  funds  to  carry  out  its  experiment.  Experimenting, 
as  distinct  from  master  planning,  is  the  essence  of  the  scientific 
approach. 

Mr.  Toffler  gave  a  beautiful  illustration  of  what  I  was  trying  to 
say.  If  there  were  a  foundation  to  which  cities  or  organizations 
could  go  for  funds,  a  foundation  that  would  decide  which  proposals 
looked  most  fruitful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "purposes  of  so- 
ciety," could  make  awards,  and  ask  that  the  experiments  be  eval- 
uated and  the  results  made  generally  available  we  could  begin  to 
build  the  data-base  and  the  understanding  that  we  need.  A  great 
variety  of  people  would  be  taking  part,  hopefully.  As  our  under- 
standing grew  it  would  become  worthwhile  to  shift  from  small  pilot 
projects  to  larger  and  more  comprehensive  programs. 

That  is  the  general  process  which  T  think  several  of  us  have  in 
mind  here  although  we  describe  it  differently. 
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Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  let  Senator  Cranston's  question  get  full  answer  here, 
because  he  did  leave.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  back  a  little  bit  and 
start  through  areas  that  were  outlined  on  this  agenda  here,  and 
maybe  get  comments  on  these  specific  areas. 

So  far,  we  have  addressed  quite  a  number  of  specifics  here,  the 
things  that  Barry  was  talking  about,  and  things  that  you  talked  about, 
Mr.  Tomer.  I  would  like  to  bring  us  back  to  the  mechanisms  by 
which  these  decisions  are  made,  which  is  the  basic  thing  we  are 
trying  to  hit,  rather  than  address  ourselves  to  the  specific  problems 
of  economics,  specific  problems  of  the  environment,  the  fluorocar- 
bons,  or  whatever. 

How  are  these  decisions  made?  By  what  mechanisms  could  we 
make  or  control  or  direct  our  efforts  in  the  future  in  this  area  ? 

I  think  we  should  go  back  to  our  No.  1  item  in  the  agenda,  what 
role  should  Government  play  ? 

It  is  already  obvious  that  we  have  conflicting  views  here,  for 
example,  on  the  economy  versus  the  planning  that  goes  on  in  that 
area  versus  the  free  economy.  That  is  an  area  that  has  to  be  dragged 
out  for  separate  consideration  or  special  treatment. 

Would  you  care  to  address  yourself  specifically  to  what  role  should 
Government  play  in  the  setting  of  long-term  goals  and  the  setting 
of  strategies  for  achieving  these  goals? 

Mr.  Commoner.  Let  me  give  you  an  easy  point. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  Government  has  been  doing  a  great 
deal  to  collect  needed  information,  but  I  think  it  still  needs  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  in  a  different  way. 

In  recent  years,  some  of  us  have  started  to  look  at  production 
statistics,  how  much  energy  is  used,  and  so  forth.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  puts  out  a  great  deal  of  information. 

We  have  discovered  that  it  is  organized  in  terms  that  are  no 
longer  relevant.  Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example. 

It  becomes  extremely  important  right  now  to  know  what  resources 
are  being  used  such  as  a  national  fiber  or  a  synthetic  fiber,  soap 
or  detergent.  These  data  can  help  you  judge  what  has  happened  to 
the  country  and  what  will  happen  as  we  switch  very  rapidly  from 
one  to  the  other. 

As  it  happens,  the  Department  of  Commerce  categorizes  those 
two  things.  For  example,  the  statistics  are  given  for  an  industry 
called  soap  and  detergents ;  the  statistics  are  given — fibers  are  broken 
down  to  some  extent — but  if  you  wanted  to  break  out  the  weaving 
of  fibers,  you  cannot  separate  the  data  natural  and  synthetic. 

'And  I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  also  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  examine  in 
total  the  changes  of  the  character  of  production  during  the  last 
25  years  and  to  reorganize  this  data  collection  system,  so  that  we 
do  not  have  a  merging  of  numbers  which  obscures  the  things  that 
we  want  to  know. 

Also,  there  is  an  example  in  the  census  of  agriculture,  which  is 
again  a  very  important  thing.  We  have  been  studying  the  use  of 
fertilizer  by  farmers.  What  we  discovered  was  that  when  the  farmers 
are  asked  to  fill  out  the  census  form,  he  is  instructed  to  carry  through 
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a  calculation  which  exactly  obscures  the  number  that  we  would  like- 
to  have — how  much  nitrogen  is  in  the  material  that  he  has  bought. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would   be   very   important,  because  these  arc 
enormously  valuable  statistics. 

I  could  tell  you.  the  data  which  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment on  our  production  system  compared  to  other  countries,  it  La 
remarkably  better  than  almost  any  other  country,  but  I  think  it 
could  be  enormously  improved  by  establishing  new  criteria  that  arise 
out  of  our  recent  experiments. 

I  know  the  Department  of  Commerce  people  would  probably  get 
pale  at  the  thought  of  redoing  all  of  the  computer  programs  and  so 
on,  but  I  really  think  that  this  has  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully. 
I  think  gathering  data  in  a  form  that  is  maximumly  helpful  to 
understanding  the  large-scale  movements  and  changes  in  the  ways 
in  which  we  use  our  resources  are  extremely  important. 

That  is  a  noncontroversial  problem. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  role  should  Government  play? 

Mr.  Toffler.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

All  too  frequently  the  discussion  of  whether  Government  should 
engage  in  planning  breaks  into  two  polarized  pieces.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  those  defenders  of  the  market  system  who  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  Government  planning  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  are  socialist-oriented  and  believe  that 
Government  must  plan. 

One  of  the  implications  of  extremely  rapid  change  over  the  past 
decade — and  the  likelihood  of  further  rapid  change  in  the  next 
generation — is  that  all  of  our  ideologies  are  becoming  obsolete.  We 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  locked  into  those  old  ideological 
cubbyholes. 

Therefore,  my  own  position  is  that  I  have  no  doctrinal  or  basic 
theoretical  objection  to  Government  engaging  in  planning,  nor  do 
I  have  any  doctrinal  objection  to  the  market  system.  The  market 
system  does  function  with  remarkable  sensitivity  to  certain  kinds 
of  issues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our  ideological  baggage 
on  the  planning  question.  Also,  I  disagree  that  our  choice  is  either 
centralization  or  decentralization.  Some  problems  require  national 
attention,  these  don't.  We  need  to  look  at  those  decisions  thai 
best  be  made  lower  down  in  the  system. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  a  part  of  the  issue  that  we  keep  mc 
away  from.  I  agree  on  the  need  to  collect  better  data.  There  is  what 
political  scientists  and  economists  call  the  hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories in  our  information  system.   T   agree   with  that   and    1   agree 
that  we  have  to  do  a  lot  with  information  integration  and 

But  the  real  issue  goes  beyond  better  data,  II  we  are  here  to 
at  all  about  "America's  third  century,"  the   fundamental  questions 
are  the  political  value  questions,  what  do  we  want   this  count] 
look  like  in  the  year  2000,  if  indeed,  there  is  going  to  be  a  Nation 
in  the  year  2000." 

What  kinds  of  technolo  in  our  count  i 

What  limitations  do  we  want  placed  on  them  in  the  long  :  in i  ' 

What  kind  of  family  structure  do  we  want  in  this  society  '  Family 
structures  are  changing  with  extreme  rapidity  in  this  society.  We  are 
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moving  away  from  the  traditional  industrial  nuclear  family  to  all 
sorts  of  other  models.  What  do  we  want  to  say  about  America's 
future  in  terms  of  its  family  structure? 

What  do  we  mean  by  work  and  education? 

What  mix  do  we  want  between  human  services  and  manufactur- 
ing and  agriculture? 

What  do  we  want  to  do  about  the  process  of  deurbanization  that 
is  now  beginning  to  take  place? 

How  much  resource  independence  or  interdependence  do  we  want? 

What  about  reserves  and  stockpiles  of  resources  of  one  kind  or 
another  ? 

All  of  these  are  questions  that  involve  massive  value  judgments. 
They  are  not  simple,  technical  questions  to  be  solved  simply  by  the 
collection  or  integration  of  more  data.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  now,  on  the  threshold  of  America's  next  cen- 
tury, to  make  some  sharp,  political  statements  about  what  we  want 
this  country  to  look  like.  And  I  would  urge  that  that  be  a  top 
priority.  I  do  not  derogate  the  importance  of  the  technical  work 
that  has  to  be  done,  but  I  think  this  country,  and  many  other  in- 
dustrial countries  are  now  in  a  profound  political  crisis,  a  crisis 
of  parliamentary  government.  They  need  not  simply  to  find  better 
data  or  better,  more  efficient  methods.  They  need  to  define  a  whole 
new  direction.  The  crisis  presents  the  opportunity  for  a  new  start 
in  a  new  world. 

We  face  a  situation  in  which  our  raw  materials  are  not  going 
to  be  available  to  us  on  the  terms  they  were  in  the  past,  and  that  is 
probably  good  for  the  human  race.  We  face  a  situation  in  which 
we  cannot  continue,  as  Dr.  Commoner  has  so  dramatically  pointed 
out  many  times,  to  use  energy  and  other  resources  in  the  way  that 
we  have. 

So  these  are  fundamental — fundamental,  not  trivial — changes. 

Basically,  I  believe  what  is  happening  is  that  our  society  is  moving 
beyond  traditional  industrial  society.  Industrialism  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  factories  and  mass  production.  It  is  a  certain  kind  of  a 
family  system,  a  certain  bureaucratic  form  of  organization.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  certain  value  system.  It  is  a  certain  way  of  dealing  with 
time,  space  and  so  on.  Industrialism  is  a  civilization. 

This  civilization,  which  is  not  just  American,  but  also  dominant 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  Japan  and  even  in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union — this  civilization,  I 
think,  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  It  is  on  an  edge  of  either 
collapse  or  a  forward  movement  into  some  new  kind  of  social  system 
that  nobody  has  a  handle  on.  That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of 
our  systems  are  in  crisis,  our  energy  system,  our  family  system,  our 
political  system,  our  economic  system.  The  reason  they  are  in  crisis 
is  that  industrialism  as  a  way  oi  life  has  played  itself  out  and  that 
we  are  now  moving  to  a  new  stage  of  development.  We  are  not 
moving  backward  into  some  pretechnological  form  of  society.  We 
are  moving  foward  into  some  kind  of  new,  technological,  social 
and  cultural  structure.  This  is  a  transition  greater  than  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  300  years  ago. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  accompanied  by  wars  and  revolu- 
tions and  strikes  and  demonstrations  and  poverty,  hunger,  and  if  we 
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are  to  make  the  kind  of  transition  from  industrialism  to  the  next 
system,  whatever  that  is.  without  all  of  that  turmoil,  and  in  a  world 
bristling  with  nuclear  weaponry,  we  had  better  do  some  Long-range 
thinking  about  the  transition  and  determine  for  ourselves,  "Where 
do  we  want  to  go?" 

Now  I  know  of  only  two  political  parties  in  the  world  that  have 
begun  to  address  themselves  to  this  absolutely  basic  question.  Both 
of  them  are  virtually  unknown  in  this  country.  One  of  them  is  the 
Values  Party  in  Xew  Zealand  and  the  other  one  is  the  Australia 
Party. 

The  Australia  Party  put  to  the  voters  recently  the  question.  "What 
kind  of  Australia  do  you  want  in  the  year  2000?"  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  precisely  what  we  are  about.  That  is  what  these  hearings 
ought  to  be  about. 

I  would  urge  that  we  ask  ourselves  what  an  America  2000  should 
look  like.  That  is  not  a  trivial  question  or  an  escape  from  the  im- 
mediate problems,  but  a  way  of  shedding  light  on  those  immediate 
problems. 

Chairman  Glexx.  What  role  do  you  think  Government  should 
play,  though?  Should  it  be  a  directive  Government  role  or  general 
planning,  general  guidelines? 

Mr.  Toffler.  The  Government  certainly  has  a  role  in  the  collection 
and  integration  of  information.  And  certainly  there  are  issues  like 
foreign  policy  and  very  large,  macroeconomic  problems  that  require 
Government  to  play  a  significant  role. 

But  the  question  of  what  a  preferable  future  should  be  for  this 
country  should  not  be  answered  in  Washington.  That  answer  must 
come  from  a  process  involving  millions  and  millions  of  people. 

Even  on  more  technical  questions,  like  energy  problems,  we  are 
already  beginning  to  have  some  models  on  how  to  reach  more  or  less 
democratic  decisions.  The  Swedish  government  recently,  faced  by 
the  question  of  what  their  energy  policy  should  be,  instead  of  going 
the  usual  route  of  inviting  all  of  the  experts  to  a  meeting,  held  study 
groups  all  over  Sweden  involving  70,000  or  80,000  people  from  all 
political  parties  to  suggest  alternative  energy  policies,  and  in  fact, 
these  ordinary  citizens  came  up  with  positions  that  persuaded  the 
government  to  change  its  own  policy. 

So  I  think  what  we  begin  to  see  are  new  forms  of  planning,  new 
forms  of  involvement,  and  that  those  are  what  we  have  to  con- 
centrate on. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Yes,  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  what  role 
would  Government  play,  though,  as  we  see  it  right  now? 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  feel  that  we  could  have  a  200-million-man 
town  meeting,  which  is  in  effect  what  you  would  be  suggesting. 

Mi-.  Toffler.  You  can't  have  one  200-million-person  town  meet- 
ing, but  I  am  sure  you  could  have  a  lot  of  them  around  the  country. 
T  think  the  suggestion  that  Dr.  Bunting  made  about  support  to 
those  activities  is  an  important  one. 

I  myself  have  proposed  a  National  Participation  Act.  for  example, 
which  would  supply  some  support  for  these  kinds  of  activities 
around  the  country  with  a  National  Institute  for  Participation 
which  would  study  how  you  might   use  electronic   media   for  these 
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purposes,  what  other  countries  are  doing  with  forms  of  participation 
which  go  far  beyond  our  own.  We  ought  to  be  looking  at  worker 
participation.  We  ought  to  be  looking  at  consumer  participation. 
All  of  these  forms.  Because  what  we  are  developing  very  rapidly, 
is  a  society  in  which  220  million  people  feel  that  they  do  not  have  a 
of  the  action. 

Mr.  Barxet.  Could  I  make  one  suggestion  ? 

I  completely  agree  with  Mr.  Tomer  that  participation  is  essential 
and  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  crisis  we  have  in  the 
political  system.  If  the  projections  are  correct,  half  the  people  who 
are  eligible,  are  not  going  to  vote  in  1976. 

I  think  that  says  in  a  very  dramatic  way  what  you  are  getting  at. 

Government  does  have  a  way  now  through  very  specific  legislative 
proposals  to  make  a  reality,  or  begin  to  make  a  reality  of  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  are  talking  about. 

We  have  lower  level  political  subdivisions  now  in  our  cities, 
neighborhoods,  where  there  exist  the  possibilities  for  people  to 
make  fundamental  plans  about  their  life  on  a  manageable  political 
context. 

What  we  do  not  have  is  an  overarching  structure  which  would 
make  that  anything  other  than  play  activity. 

The  Washington  experiment  is  fine.  But  if,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
play  activity,  an  invitation  to  dream,  it  does  not  become  an  important 
activity.  There  is  not  much  point  in  asking  citizens  what  kind  of  a 
State  they  would  like  Washington  to  be  when  everybody  really 
knows  Washington  is  going  to  be  the  kind  of  State  that  the  De- 
fense Department,  Boeing,  and  other  powerful  forces  decide  it  is 
going  to  be. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  seriously  some  of  the  rhetoric  we  have 
had  recently,  decentralization,  revenue  sharing,  et  cetera.  A  city 
like  New  York  could  begin  now  to  have  a  much  greater  share  over 
its  own  revenue  collections  plus  a  much  greater  share  in  making 
national  policy. 

I  do  not  see,  for  example,  why  the  people  of  Xew  York,  through 
their  city  council  should  not  have  some  important  say  in  how  much 
of  our  resources  go  into  the  Defense  budget. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Mr.  Moos,  what  role  do  you  think  Government 
should  play? 

We  keep  bringing  up  the  same  question.  I  am  being  repetitive  for 
a  purpose. 

Mr.  Moos.  I  think  pounding  beneath  the  surface,  several  mis- 
givings have  already  been  expressed  about  Government  being  some 
kind  of  supreme  factotum  here  to  somehow  orchestrate  all  planning. 
I  think  it  should  orchestrate  planning,  but  I  think  we  are  pulling 
together  some  very  interesting  and  exciting  adventurous  trends  here. 

Mr.  Tomer,  in  his  comments,  one  of  the  facts  we  face  in  political 
life  today  is  the  question  of  somehow,  there  seems  to  be  a  moral 
superiority  that  there  be  an  independence  or  expansionism.  We  have, 
in  our  professional  journals  today,  scholars  who  say  one  of  the  best 
things  to  do  is  abstain  from  voting.  That  is  how  you  do  it.  You  go 
in  the  other  direction  for  50  years  and  have  people  vote.  It  is  a 
desirable  idea. 
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What  we  have  to  do,  it  strikes  me,  is  to  attempt  in  some  way  to 
get  our  political  parties  to  come  forward  and  have  something  to  do. 
In  a  sense,  the  media  has  displaced  its  traditional  role  of  the  party. 
It  goes  right  over  their  heads,  and  somehow,  if  I  may  go  back  to 
the  depression,  when  I  was  in  college  in  the  Midwest  I  recall.  Mr. 
Toxer,  the  beverage  plan,  which,  like  the  Values  Party  in  Australia 
had  a  magnificent  kind  of  doctrine  of  what  a  party  could  do  and 
propose. 

You've  still  got  this  2-,  4-,  6-year  cycle.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
parties  having  something  to  do,  perhaps  by  way  of  developing  a 
preliminary  state  of  the  Union  message  for  the  party  out  of  power, 
a  shadow  government. 

This  takes  us  away,  it  seems  to  me,  from  having  this  ordained  by 
Government  itself.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  all  agree,  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Commoner,  that  the  marketplace  as  we  traditionally 
know  it  is  failing.  Otherwise,  how  do  we  have  recession,  depression, 
inflation  at  the  same  time. 

As  I  am  sure  the  bill  that  Senator  Javits,  and  my  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey,  would  produce 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  observation.  The 
matter  that  you  speak  about  regarding  a  state  of  the  Union  for  the 
minority  is  contained  in  a  bill  called  the  National  Institutions  Act, 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  calls  for  a  number  of  things, 
including  a  counsel  for  Congress  and  interpolations  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cials, et  cetera.  You  might  be  interested  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Moos.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that. 

May  I  add  one  postscript,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  we  have  to 
dream,  and  dream  large.  For  years,  we  concentrated,  as  a  former 
executive  for  the  Ford  Foundation,  how  do  we  scrub  up  our  cities? 
How  do  we  get  rid  of  what  Jefferson  anticipated,  the  pestilential 
city,  and  do  something  about  it? 

And  we  have  microcities  now,  and  they  are  coming  along  strong. 
Industry  is  way  ahead  of  government.  And  decentralizing  and  get- 
ting the  people  a  beautiful  community  of  40,000  or  50,000,  this  is 
the  sort  of  thing  I  believe  Mr.  Toffler  is  alluding  to  in  the  post- 
industrial  age  here.  It  is  a  whole  new  spirit  of  our  system,  and  this 
is  what  we  ought  to  be  concentrating  on. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Mr.  Grayson,  what  role  should  government 
play,  not  just  in  the  economics  that  you  spoke  about,  but  in  general, 
across  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Grayson.  One  quick  dissent ;  I  do  not  agree  that  the  American 
system  is  failing.  I  think  in  the  midst  of  the  problems — recession, 
inflation  and  so  on — we  are  living  in  an  age  of  abundance.  We  all 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  many  ways  than  other  parts  of 
the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  man's  history  that  man 
has  been  able  to  live  without  scarcity  or  deprivation,  with  a  greatly 
reduced  level  of  disease,  and  with  a  much  higher  education  level. 

I  remind  people  that  even  with  the  faults  of  the  market  system, 
it  has  produced  tremendous  gains. 

To  your  question.  Senator,  on  what  can  be  done?  A  thing  that 
could  be  considered  would  be  for  government  -the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  particularly — to   fund   some   demonstration   projects  such    as 
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Mr.  Toffler  pointed  out  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  never  heard  of 
it  other  than  generally  speaking 

Mr.  Toffler.  There  are  many  States  engaged  in  experiments  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Grayson  (continuing).  To  publicize  them,  to  fund  them 
further,  such  as  you  suggested.  The  goals  for  Dallas  program  is  such 
a  grassroots  participation  political  process  where  people  participated 
in  the  design  of  goals. 

The  goals  were  then  made  available  for  other  institutions  to 
implement.  They  did  not  urge  the  creation  of  a  suprainstitution  in 
order  to  implement  those  goals. 

So,  specifically,  what  could  be  done?  Fund  and  publicize  demon- 
stration grants,  studies  with  seed  grants  to  increase  the  involvement 
of  people  in  the  political  process  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Chairman  Glenn.  That  goes  somewhat  into  our  third  area  here. 

Cliff,  what  role  do  you  think  that  Government  should  play  in  the 
setting  of  long-term  goals? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  skimming  at  the  wrong 
place.  We  are  talking  about  participatory  democracy  that  would 
probably  involve  middle  class  and  above  coming  to  town  meetings, 
voting  on  what  goals  ought  to  be,  setting  those  goals  for  universities. 

There  are  certain  obvious  things  that  we  can  see  that  are  shifting 
in  this  society.  We  can  see  the  state  of  housing,  we  can  see  the 
decay  of  inner  cities  no  matter  what  kinds  of  Restons  and  Columbias 
we  are  building  up.  Those  exist  and  those  are  spreading. 

So  it  is  imperative  that  government  without  a  mandate  or  with- 
out a  vote  or  without  several  town  meetings  start  planning  on  how 
it  will  achieve,  as  we  went  to  the  moon  and  did  other  things,  housing 
people  safely  by  the  year  2000,  getting  garbage  off  the  streets  by 
the  year  1980. 

There  are  some  goals  that  can  be  achieved  without  all  of  the 
participation. 

The  most  immediate  ones,  perhaps,  are  those  goals.  How  do  you 
get  the  best  minds,  if  you  will,  the  best  technical  help  for  that? 

Again,  the  government  can  be  of  assistance.  There  is  a  need  for 
direction,  obviously,  from  the  executive  branch. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  go  through  the  participatory 
process  to  recognize  the  most  important  goals  we  ought  to  have, 
which  is  to  make  it  better  for  the  lower  third,  if  you  will,  of  the 
society. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  you  have  to  break  these 
down  into  things  that  have  to  be  done  in  certain  time  periods  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  are  talking  about  the  immediate  problem 
of  garbage  in  the  street  as  opposed  to  talking  about  fusion  power 
in  the  year  2000  or  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  break  it 
down  into  time  periods  and  what  your  objectives 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  don't.  Even  though  fusion  power  is  something 
that  I  don't  understand,  it  certainly  affects  people  as  much  as  getting 
garbage  off  the  streets,  because  it  will  affect  whether  they  will 
have  electricity.  I  don't  mean  that  because  a  problem  is  a  little  more 
exotic  it  doesn't  have  as  much  of  an  impact.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
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referendum*  and  town  meetings  to  make  those  decisions.  We  know 
those  are  there.  What  is  required  is  setting  goals.  It  requires  deciding 
how  our  resources  are  going  to  be  utilized,  deciding  whether  we  arc 

going  to  spend  money  in  Angola  or  in  this  area  or  one  of  the  cities 
in  this  country. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  sort  of  brings  into  focus  then  to  what  extent 
has  past  inattention  to  long-term  planning  resulted  in  the  immediate 
problems  that  you  are  talking  about  now.  If  we  had  planned  a  long 
time  ago  for  garbage  collection  of  some  kind,  maybe  it  wouldn't  be 
piling  up  in  the  streets  now. 

Mr.  Commoner.  Let  me  make  a  point  on  that. 

I  think  that  we  are  giving  the  Government  an  easy  way  out, 
talking  about  future  foundations,  and  so  on. 

The  Government's  greatest  power  is  what  it  does  today,  and  I 
find  that  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  effective  planning  is  that  the 
government  is  setting  a  bad  example. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  SST.  There  hasn't  been  any  discussion 
of  the  role  of  the  SST  in  the  future  of  the  transportation  system. 

Take,  for  example,  the  enormous  expense  that  the  government  has 
gone  to  in  dealing  with  the  northeast  railroads. 

Planning  a  program  which  obviously  will  have  to  be  turned 
around  the  other  way  in  10  years,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  rail- 
roads are  the  most  efficient  way  that  we  can  convert  fuel  in  the 
movement  of  freight  and  people.  Yet,  every  Government  proposal, 
from  the  original  DOD  plan  to  the  Conrad  plan  involves  lopping 
off  large  trunks  of  the  northeast  railway  system,  shifting  the  freight 
to  trucks,  which  will  burn  up  four  times  as  much  fuel  per  ton  mile. 
Clearly,  as  that  fuel  becomes  expensive  and  less  available,  we  will 
wish  we  had  those  tracks  back. 

Now,  in  none  of  the  discussions  of  the  Government's  activities, 
even  in  these  hallowed  halls,  do  I  know  of  a  consideration  of  this 
immediate  problem  that  reflects  the  concept  of  future  planning. 

And  so  I  would  say,  let  the  Government  set  a  good  example.  Let 
Mr.  Colman  tell  us  where  he  thinks  our  transportation  system  is 
going  rather  than  that  we  should  tolerate  noise  at  Dulles  or  Kennedy. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  will  not  take  the  other  side  on  that  except  to  say 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  these  hearings  is  to  find  out  how  we 
can  better  focus  on  not  only  government  brainpower  but  the  brain- 
power such  as  your  own  and  other  groups  and  foundations  and 
studies  and  so  on  around  the  country  to  try  to  bring  them  to  bear 
on  exactly  what  you  are  addressing,  the  SST,  the  railroads,  or 
whatever. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  government  versus  everybody  else  at  this  point. 
I  think  it  is  trying  to  get  together  with  everybody  else1  and  set  up 
some  mechanisms  by  which  we  can  better  address  these  things  in  the 
future. 

That  was  my  intent  in  trying  to  set  up  these  hearings. 

I  agree  with  you  that  government  is  woefully  inefficient  in  this 
area.  I  can  give  more  examples  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  just 
having  been  around  here  for  1  year.  I  am  sure  Senator  Javits  can 
deal  us  right  out  of  the  park  here  on  areas  of  inefficiency  that  I 
have  not  even  thought  of  yet. 
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That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  First,  try  to  define  the  role  of 
what  government  should  play  in  general,  maybe  with  the  exception 
of  the  economic  area.  We  agree  that  government  can  provide  a  role 
in  this  area,  and  I  think  maybe  it  would  be  time  before  all  move 
on  to  dealing  with  some  of  the  experience  that  you  gentlemen  have 
had,  and  ladies  have  had,  in  your  dealings  with  government.  You  have 
all  participated  in  dealing  with  government  from  the  private  sector 
or  have  been  in  government  yourselves,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  government  is  doing  in  this  regard  in  the  area  of  future  plan- 
ning and  trying  to  define  where  it  is  particularly  inefficient  or  deficient, 
and  what  areas  are  working  well.  Are  there  particular  areas  that  we 
need  to  address  that  would  be  areas  of  prime  concern  right  now? 
Well,  we  have  a  Domestic  Council,  for  instance,  what  is  it  doing? 
We  had  some  discussions  of  that  this  morning.  Does  that  need  to  be 
changed  ?  Do  we  need  to  go  to  the  Smithsonian  type  function  the  Vice 
President  tossed  out  as  a  possible  suggestion  this  morning,  and  that 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

What  is  government  doing  in  regard  to  trying  to  direct  the  best 
energies  of  the  country  in  certain  directions,  and  is  it  deficient  ? 

Could  we  address  that? 

Mr.  Toffler.  I  would  like  to  speak  directly  to  that.  Also,  in  part, 
it  answers  the  question  you  were  desperately  trying  to  get  the 
answer  to  earlier  without  a  great  deal  of  success. 

There  are  certain  things  that  I  think  are  beginning  to  happen 
here  in  Congress  itself.  For  example,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  year  ago,  House  Resolution  988  was  passed  which  called  for  all 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  the  Appro- 
priations and  Budget,  to  engage  in  not  only  oversight  but  in  fore- 
sight. It  gave  a  specific  mandate  for  committees  to  begin  making 
long-range  studies  of  the  problems  within  their  purview. 

That  may  very  well  be  duplicated  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  author  of  that  provision,  Senator  Culver,  was  then  in  the 
House  and  is  the  author  of  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Commission  on 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

Well,  that  might  be  one  very  simple  place  to  begin  right  at  home 
in  the  Senate  by  requiring  committees  to  look  at  which  are  the 
long-term  implications  or  possibilities  of  the  subjects  under  concern. 

I  think  that  one  might  require  impact  statements  attached  to 
legislation.  I  think  we  need  to  develop  a  policy  for  technology. 

There  is  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  nothing  re- 
motely approximating  a  technological  policy — some  attitude  toward 
what  kind  of  technologies  we  want  to  develop  over  the  long  run 
and  which  ones  we  don't  want  in  this  society.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  make  those  kinds  of  choices,  and  they  cannot  be  made  solely  by 
the  market — without  such  a  policy,  we  cannot  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment. We  cannot  deal  intelligently  with  any  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lems we  face. 

So  I  would  like  to  also  see  the  creation  of  some  mechanism  for 
formulating  long-range  technological  policies  for  the  country  and 
again  would  suggest  that  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
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I  think  that  obviously  the  changes  in  budget  procedures  here  on 
the  Hill  have  been  important  steps  forward.  They  not  only  make 
possible  a  more  global  look  at  the  budget,  they  also  require  longer 
term  assessments. 

So  that  there  have  been  certain  encouraging  steps.  They  are, 
however,  still  small,  and  I  think  very  experimental,  steps. 

More  than  simply  the  creation  of  another  agency  or  procedure, 
however,  Congress  or  the  Federal  Government  can  apply  two  gen- 
eral policies  or  perspectives  that  cut  across  everything. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  what  I  call  the  denationalization  of 
policy,  or  alternatively,  the  decentralization  of  certain  policies. 

As  more  and  more  decisions  concentrate  here,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  allow  some  of  those  decisions  to  be 
made  in  the  regions  of  this  country,  in  the  States  and  cities. 

Chairman  Glenn.  A  decentralization. 

Mr.  Toffler.  Yes. 

That  is  one  way  of  encouraging  a  longer  range  view  of  things, 
because  if  Congress  is  so  taken  up  with  the  intense  bombardment  of 
immediate  problems,  there  is  never  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  longer 
range  view. 

The  second  thing  is  to  recognize  that  planning  in  a  society  cannot 
be  isolated  in  a  single  node.  It  must  be  organic  throughout  the 
system.  So  that,  therefore,  one  of  the  best  things  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  do  would  be  to  actually  encourage  planning  through- 
out the  private  and  voluntary  sector  for  example,  by  hospitals,  by 
schools,  by  business  organizations,  and  so  on. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Microplanning  as  compared  to  macroplanning 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Toffler.  Right. 

But  then  collecting  data  from  them  for  some  sort  of  integration. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  keep  on  with  the  question,  what  is  Govern- 
ment presently  doing  in  this  regard,  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 

Anyone  else  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  might  also  be  useful  if  some  planning  took 
place  to  see  if  those  acts,  that  have  been  passed,  have  in  fact  been 
implemented  and  what  is  expected  at  a  given  time. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  called  for  decent,  sanitary,  and  safe 
housing  for  everyone.  Obviously,  that  has  not  been  done. 

The  Equal  Employment  Act  of  1964  called  for  no  racial,  religious, 
sex,  or  national  origin  employment  discrimination.  But,  discrimina- 
tion is  obviously  taking  place  in  the  same  way  it  was  when  the 
act  was  passed  in  1964. 

So  the  concepts  come  out  and  perhaps  they  have  been  planned  for 
and  again,  we  should  check  on  how  it  has  been  implemented.  Again. 
there  is  no  method  of  achieving 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  introduced  a  bill  yesterday.  Senator  Muskie 
was  the  prime  author  of  it,  and  I  was  on  with  him  as  a  eosponsor 
and  a  couple  of  other  people  too,  which  would  do  that.  It  requires 
a  reevaluation  at  not  longer  than  4-year  intervals — a  zero  l>ase  evalua- 
tion. What  would  happen  if  wo  did  away  with  the  program  com- 
pletely, what  would  happen  if  we  did  away  with  50  percent,  and 
so  on,  and  require  that  reevaluation  of  both  the  executive  1) ranch 
and  legislative  branch  of  Government  before  we  go  on. 
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I  just  throw  that  in.  There  is  something  moving  on  that. 

Senator  Javits,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  monopolizing. 

We  have  been  doing  sort  of  a  general  discussion  basis.  If  you 
have  some  specific  questions 

Senator  Javets.  I  am  sitting  here  running  three  or  four  com- 
mittees. 

Chairman  Glenn.  When  you  want  to  hop  in  here,  just  jump  in. 
We  are  carrying  this  on  a  general,  roundtable  discussion. 

Mr.  Moos.  You  have  asked  repeatedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  can 
Government  do. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  is  Government  doing  % 

Mr.  Moos.  It  strikes  me  that  Thomas  Jefferson  instead  of  Walt 
Disney  should  be  the  dominant  theme  for  the  Bicentennial.  There 
are  some  great  things  that  Government  can  do. 

This  recent  report  that  20  percent  of  our  society  is  illiterate — now, 
the  Government  did  establish  the  Peace  Corps,  which  really,  I  think, 
uplifted  the  spirits  of  our  youth  in  a  great  way  in  the  1960's.  It  was 
a  marvelous  venture.  It  had  some  blemishes,  of  course,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  Government  could  plan  here  about  illiteracy  programs. 

What  could  be  more  important  here,  as  we  are  trying  to  improve 
civic  understanding,  that  our  people  be  literate? 

That,  I  think,  ties  in  also  to  what  has  been  suggested  here. 

Chairman  Glenn.  If  you  have  had  suggestions  in  the  past  that 
you  wanted  to  make  in  Government,  did  you  know  who  to  talk  to 
or  to  make  a  suggestion,  or  did  you  rely  on  a  legislator  you  happened 
to  know  ? 

I  am  getting  back  again  to  our  question  here  of  what  is  Government 
presently  doing  as  far  as  accepting  suggestions  from  the  private 
sector  and  trying  to  do  something  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Moos.  Well,  my  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  principally  as 
a  ghostwriter,  so  I  did  illicit  things,  like  bootlegging  ideas  into 
speeches. 

Mr.  Grayson.  I  know  the  executive  branch  has  an  Office  of  Public 
Liaison  established  in  the  White  House.  There  might  be  considera- 
tion of  a  similar  one  in  the  Congress. 

It  seems  as  though  everyone  should  know  the  process  by  which  to 
contact  political  institutions,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter,  is  most 
people  don't.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  structured. 

At  least  it  would  start  to  work  on  the  problem,  which  may  involve 
educational  programs  at  the  grassroots  level.  Such  an  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Liaison  would  work  for  the  whole  Congress,  not  just  for 
individual  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Moos.  This  has  been  a  complaint,  I  might  add,  that  the  small- 
er cities,  30,000,  40,000,  75,000  do  not  have  staff  for  the  people  to 
participate  in  this  so-called  grantsmanship,  where  to  go  to  help  get 
aid,  that  they  need  perimeters  to  assist  them 

Chairman  Glenn.  There  are  1,700  and  some  programs  in  one  book 
like  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Commoner.  There  is  one  recent  government  experience  that 
I  think  is  good  and  should  be  expanded  and  I  think  it  could  do  a  lot. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  is  a  real  innovation  and  I 
think  that  it  has  done  an  enormous  amount  to  insert  long-range 
examinations  considerations  into  immediate  actions. 
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T  think  that  whal  worries  nae  is  the  impact  statement,  even  for  the 
environment,  is  now  under  attack  because  sonic  business  interest.-  Eee] 
that  it  exposes  too  much  of  the  dirt.  Rather  than  diminish  it.  it 
should  be  expanded.  T  would  like  to  see  impact  statements  include 
economic  impact,  social  impact,  the  effect  on  regional  autonomy,  and 
so  on. 

In  other  words,  if  a  new  kind  of  policy  act.  analagous  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  laid  out  the  fact  that  every  govern- 
ment  action  has  to  betaken  with  an  explication  of  how  it  relate-  t<> 
other  problems,  how  it  relates  to  future  situations.  I  think  we  would 
not  be  in  the  situation  that  I  criticized  before,  getting  short  range 
looks  at  things. 

For  example,  going  back  to  the  point  I  criticized  about  the  north- 
Bast  railways,  the  environmental  impact  statement  on  that  was  a 
joke.  It  was  totally  Ludicrous.  It  was  not  really  laid  out  in  any  detail. 
It  did  not  follow  the  procedures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  that  act  were  required,  or  even  to  have  a 
good  environmental  policy  act.  much  less,  an  employment  policy 
statement,  and  an  economic  policy  statement,  we  would  know  a 
lot  better  what  to  do  about  the  railroads. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  point  to  start  toward  the  direction  of  finding 
better  ways  for  the  government  to  ^t  into  planning. 

Chairman  Glenn.  That  hasn't  been  brought  out  before,  either,  that 
Impact  statements  are  a  method  of  forcing  people  to  think  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  Barnet.  There  is  one  way  we  could  really  test  the  issue  that 
has  come  up  among  us  several  times  about  how  well  the  market  func- 
tions. We  could  require  some  very  specific  information  from  corpora- 
tions which  would  enable  us,  first  to  determine  howr  well  the  market 
is  actually  functioning  with  respect  to  key  sectors  of  the  economy, 
and  would  also  provide  information  for  the  development  of  ade- 
quate government  policy,  if,  in  fact,  the  market  is  not  functioning. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  ask  a 
corporation  for  an  impact  statement  on.  say.  technological  develop- 
ment, what  kind  of  technological  development  are  they  contemplat- 
ing for  the  next  5  years,  10  years,  what  social  needs  would  this  meet. 
Under  what  theory  do  they  set  their  own  priorities  for  technological 
development  ? 

I  would  make  the  same  point  with  respect  to  jobs.  What  is  their 
projection  over  the  next  5  years  for  how  many  jobs  are  likely  to  be 
created  or  lost  in  their  particular  industry.  Government  then  could 
begin  to  plan  at  whatever  level  seems  appropriate  to  meet  that  crisis. 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  ought  then  to  be  able  to  flag 
those  areas  where  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  the  market  has  eollapsed. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  In  this  city,  and  it  is  true  in  every 
Other  city  t hat  I  have  visited,  retail  food  delivery  in  poor  areas  has 
collapsed.  It  is  clear  that  the  major  food  chains  have  simply  left  the 
inner  city  in  many  areas,  and  the  result  is  that  many  people,  in  the 
city  and  others,  people,  mostly  poor,  do  not  have  access  to  retail  food. 

At  that  point  it  ought  to  be  a  prime  concern  of  the  Executive  Office 
to  determine  what  do  we  do  now?  Do  we  give  special  giants  to  cities 
to  set  up  alternative  co-ops  or  to  set  up  an  incentive  system  for 
alternative  food  delivery  systems,  or  what. 
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But  I  think  that  instead  of  having  a  debate  in  generalities  about 
where  the  market  is  working  or  whether  it  is  or  not.  let's  have  an 
agency  that  really  is  mandated  to  look  at  those  places  where  the 
economy  in  fact  is  not  working  properly. 

Chairman  Glexx.  I  might  add.  with  our  suggestions  for  impact 
statements,  this  comes,  of  course,  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  des- 
perately to  cut  down  on  the  paper  work  that  we  are  throwing  at 
people  all  over  the  country,  so  it  may  fly  right  in  the  face  of  that  one. 

I  think  that  before  time  gets  away  from  us  here  completely  we 
might  move  on  to  the  third  question  and  get  into  that  area  of  our  de- 
ficiencies and  what  ran  be  done  to  improve  the  efforts. 

Some  suggestions  have  already  been  made,  of  course. 

Can  we  really  reform  existing  institutions,  or  do  we  require  the 
development  of  new  institutions  and  realinements  along  functonal 
lines?  President  Nixon  at  one  time  suggested — I  thought  one  of  the 
better  suggestions  that  came  out  in  his  tenure  of  office — was  his  sug- 
gestion that  we  realine  the  executive  branch  along  functional  lines. 
He  ran  that  up  the  flagpole  and  no  one  saluted  so  he  ran  it  down 
again  and  never  brought  it  out  and  nothing  ever  happened  on  it 
really.  I  think  until  we  <:et  around  to  really  realining — as  any  good 
business  would  do — you  would  realine  to  perform  the  functions  that 
have  to  be  performed,  and  Ave  haven't  done  that  in  our  executive 
branch  or  legislative  branch.  So  perhaps  that  is  one  thought  on 
where  to  start. 

But  in  addressing  our  third  question  would  you  care  to  comment  on 
ideas,  either  the  Vice  President's  idea  of  using  the  Smithsonian, 
since  it  has  private,  public,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  sup- 
port as  a  repository  for  a  study  group  like  this  or  for  a  long-range 
goal -setting  advisory  group,  or  should  it  be  done  in  the  departments 
of  Government? 

How  can  we  improve  this  other  than  the  specifics  that  have  been 
addressed  here  already  today. 

Mr.  Toffler.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  don't  need  a  prolif- 
eration of  think  tanks.  And  we  especially  don't  need  a  proliferation 
of  think  tanks  that  are  not  accountable. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Let  me  follow  up  on  that  before  you  go  ahead. 

How  do  we  take  existing  think  tanks  and  make  sure  that  their  in- 
put to  Government  is  heard  and  considered  and  doesn't  gather  dust 
on  somebody's  shelf? 

Mr.  Toffler.  That's  a  much  more 

Chairman  Glexx.  You  might  have  the  most  original  thinking  in 
the  world  in  a  particular  area,  and  unless  somebody  listens  to  it  and 
considers  it,  or  unless  you  get  a  champion  to  pick  up  }Tour  cause  and 
run  with  it.  nothing  happens. 

What's  the  mechanism  we  can  improve  there? 

Mr.  Toffler.  That  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem,  and  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  that.  One  can  come  up  with  a  series  of  mech- 
anisms like  the  Legislative  Liaison  Office,  a  way  of  inviting  people 
who  are  now  unheard  in  the  society — and  that  includes  poor  people, 
but  it  also  includes  the  middle  class,  rich,  and  executives.  All  sorts 
of  people  feel  that  they  can't  talk  to  the  Government — that  they  have 
ideas  that  can't  be  fitted  into  the  system,  that  he  sysem  is  somehow 
impermeable,  inpenetrable  for  them. 
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There  are  small  ways  to  open  it  up.  I  certainly  don't  have  a  sin 
suggestion  for  this,  but  I  can  give  you  one  thai  came  up  in  Canada; 
The  head  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Ontario,  looking  at  nuclear 
and  utility  plant  siting  has  discussed  the  idea,  for  example,  of  open- 
ing up  the  hearing  process. 

This  process  itself  is  a  kind  of  ritual.  Your  admirable  efforts 
in  making  it  informal  arc  welcome  but,  nevertheless,  hearings  aren't 
really  a  <rood.  way  of  getting  information,  and  only  a  very  few  peopL 
are  in  a  position  to  participate  in  them. 

The  Royal  Ontario  Commission  is  considering  the  possibility,  for 
example,  of  using  the  media  to  invite  public  participation  in  it- 
hearing  process  through  two  way.  interactive  communication  media. 
including  radio  or  television  call-in  programs. 

There  are  other  possibilities  as  well,  but  I  wanted  to  no  to  this 
question  of  function  that  you  raise,  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Gov- 
ernment up  by  functions  or  departments  or  executive  agencies. 

I  think  that  dividing  any  organization  up  into  functional  depart- 
ments is  the  way  we  used  to  do  things*  Tt  is  the  classical  bureaucrat 
method  of  organization  and  it  is  highly  efficient  for  dealing  with 
certain  problems  that  are  routine,  repetitive,  and  predictable  and  re- 
quire ^ome  sort  of  repetitive  decisionmaking.  But  I  believe  a  w 
pattern  of  organization  is  beginning  to  emerge  in  corporations  and 
elsewhere  which  has  been  called  matrix  organization  or  network  or- 
ganization and  it  involves  crosseutting,  or  creating  an  informal 
network  within  the  system  that  cuts  across  functional  lines.  Infor- 
mation doesn't  just  iro  down  one  of  these  functional  tubes  and  stay 
there.  But  you  may  have  a  department  of  engineering,  department 
of  manufacturing,   department   of  public   relations,  department   of 
something  else  within  the  company,  but  you  also  have  horizontal  or- 
ganizations that  cut  across  those. 

T  believe  that  something  quite  like  that  is  already  beginning  to 
evolve  in  the  Congress.  In  the  Congress  you  have  what  are  essentially 
functional  committee  divisions,  and  vou  are  beginning  to  get  a  si  t 
of  organizations  that  cut  across  those — an  environmental  caucus;  b 
rural  caucus,  a  black  caucus,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  informal 
organizational  structures  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  a  response  t<< 
the  need  to  integrate  information  in  new  ways. 

So  that  if  we  are  talking  about  reorganizing  the  executive  branch. 
it  would  make  sense  to  take  a  look  at  more  contemporary  forms  of 
organization  than  simple  functional  divisions. 

Chairman  Glenn.   Does  anyone  else  care  to  comment  on  No.  3?   U 
they   are  deficient,  which    we  assume  they  are.   what   can   be  done  t« 
improve  the  effort,  either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or 
development  of  new  ones? 

Mr.  Ajnexanoer.  Tf  I  may  comment  on  the  Vice  President's  sug^ 
gestion   about   the  Smithsonian,   my   impression   of   it    is  that    it 
somewhere  in  the  clouds  and  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  w< 
places   in   the    face  of  today's  realities  to  take  on  >\u-}\   a   task   q 
planning. 

Chairman  Gtjenn.  lie  was  looking  at  the  Smithsonian,  not  in  theii 
historical  museum  context,  of  course.  You  are  aware  of  the  other 
functions  that  the  Smithsonian   perform-!' 
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Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  aloof  from  the  world  of  reality,  they 
include  little  if  any  minority  groups  in  their  whole  setup.  They  are 
not  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Commoner.  Let  me  take  off  on  that  comment. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  the  Vice  President's  suggestion  would 
do.  It  would  isolate  the  thinking  from  the  problems  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  dangers  in  think  tanks  generally 
is  that  they  tend  to  make  sure  that  the  thinking  will  never  have  any 
effect.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  ought  to  do  is  to  stay 
away  from  institutions  which  can  be  tucked  away  and  also  from 
reforms  that  can  be  buried.  We  should  insist,  for  example,  that  when 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is  going  to  make  a  decision,  let's 
say  about  the  supersonic  transport,  that  it  be  required  by  law  to 
share  with  the  people  of  this  country  what  long-term  considerations 
it  has  given.  And  if  it  hasn't  given  any,  it  ought  to  tell  the  people 
that,  also. 

My  own  impression  is  that  whenever  forward  steps  have  been  taken 
to  deal  with  these  long-term  problems  they  have  been  forced  on  the 
Government  by  the  people.  You  know  why  we  have  an  environmental 
impact  statement?  Because  it  was  the  people  of  this  country,  5,  10 
years  ago  who  became  so  fed  up  with  the  degredation  of  the  environ- 
ment that  they  simply  rattled  the  doors  of  Congress  and  said.  "We 
want  this."  It  wasn't  any  great  thinking  on  the  part  of  anvbody. 

You  know  Rachel  Carson  was  an  outcast.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Government,  but  nobody  would  listen  to  her.  And  the  only  way 
that  Eachel  Carson  had  an  effect  on  this  Government  was  bv  talking 
to  the  people  in  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  obligation, 
even  of  the  people  who  are  our  servants.  It  is  a  particular  obligation. 

I  am  very  much  against  the  Vice  President's  proposal  because  I 
think  it  would  submerge  the  facts  and  the  ideas  and  get  them  away 
from  the  people  and  it  is  the  people  who  can  force  the  Government 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  follow  up  on  that  a  little. 

Are  you  saying  that  the  only  way  we  can  get  anything  done  then 
is  to  just  wait  for  the  Rachel  Carsons,  or  the  Tofflers.  or  yourself,  or 
whomever,  to  go  to  the  people :  and  then  finally,  after  all  these  years, 
that's  the  only  way  we  get  things  done? 

Can't  we  do  better  than  that? 

Mr.  Commoner.  Well,  I  don't  see  what's  wrong  with  the  general 
mechanism  of  having  the  people  develop  ideas  and  tell  their  public 
servants  about  what  they  want.  Abstractly,  I  believe  in  Jeffersonian 
democracy. 

Now,  the  reason  for  Rachel  Carson  and  others  is  that  we  don't 
have  effective  ongoing  mechanisms  for  input  so  that  those  of  us  who 
feel  compelled  to  do  something  speak  out. 

Chairman  Glexx~.  What  should  that  mechanism  be? 

Mr.  CoM!\rox"EFv.  Let  me  just  deal  with  it  in  the  area  that  I  am  most 
familiar,  the  scientific  basis  of  social  decisions. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  scientific  community  in  the  last  20  years 
have  adopted  a  third  responsibility,  the  first  two  being  a  responsi- 
bility towards  advancing  knowledge  by  doing  research  and  a  respon- 
sibility teaching  new  science,  which  we  do  in  the  university. 
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We  have  accepted  the  third  challenge  or  responsibility,  and  that 
is  to  share  our  knowledge  with  our  fellow  citizens  generally.  Our 
purpose  is  to  give  them  the  background  that  they  need  to  have  to  cope 
with  the  social  problems  that  have  a  technological  background.  We 
even  have  an  institution,  called  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
Information.  Margaret  Mead,  among  others,  helped  to  organize  it  15 
years  ago. 

We  seek  to  find  resources  to  gather  the  information  through 
media,  lectures  and  publications — and  to  get  this  information  out. 

Now  there  is  a  new  bill  that  has  been  passed,  part  of  the  NSF 
appropriation,  due  largely  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  intervention. 

RrSF  has  been  asked  now  to  insert  into  its  funding  operation  for 
the  scientific  community,  funds  that  will  allow  the  development  of 
this  type  of  activity.  It  is  doing  it  in  a  very  small  way,  but  I  think 
this  should  be  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Xatoinal  Science 
Foundation. 

In  other  words,  give  the  scientific  community — here  I  am  just 
Speaking  of  that  aspect  of  it — give  the  scientific  community  the  re- 
sources that  it  needs  to  take  all  the  citizenry  into  its  classwork.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  that. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Has  the  time  come  when  we  need  a  Department 
of  Science?  Do  we  need  it  upgraded  to  that? 

Mr.  Commoner.  I  think  that  is  a  minor  question.  XSF  itself  could 
do  it,  if  it  had  the  funds  and  the  mandate.  I  recall  a  time  when  our 
own  organization,  for  example,  was  struggling  to  continue  publishing 
an  environmental  magazine  which  was  directed  towards  the  public. 
We  were  unable  to  get  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  keep  it 
afloat  and  we  had  to  seek  elsewhere. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  new  responsibility. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  sounds  as  if  you  are  suggesting  that  we  wait 
until  the  wreck  occurs  and  then  we  undo  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
good  enough. 

If  we  had  had  people  who  were  listening  and  had  some  better 
structure  of  getting  environmental  concerns  taken  care  of  10  years 
ago,  maybe  we  would  not  have  degraded  our  whole  environment  to  a 
point  where  it  became  a  crisis,  as  you  ably  pointed  out  in  your  writ- 
ings and  books. 

Mr.  Commoner.  The  reason  is  that  it  was  hard  to  get  the  facts  and 
then  to  get  them  to  the  people.  It  is  not  that  the  people  were  not 
interested. 

I  remember  very  often  being  told:  "'You're  never  going  to  get 
the  American  public  to  buy  a  small  car.''  Xo  one  ever  tested  the 
American  public  by  offering  them  a  small  car.  But,  when  they  were 
finally  produced,  the  public  bought  them. 

I  think  you  have  to  have  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  tin4  rest  of  the 
Country  because,  given  the  facts,  they  will  come  to  the  right  con- 
clusion  which    is  the   one   that    you   and    I    would   come   to.    [Genera] 

applause.  | 

Mr.  Grayson,  Let  me  make  one  suggestion.  Maybe  it  is  simple 
minded,  but  I  have  been  trying  to  change  institutions,  such  as  uni- 
versities. Everybody  knows  how  hard  that   is:  in  any  environment, 

particularly  universities.  One  of  the  most  simple,  powerful  levels  is 
the  budcet. 
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I  think  you  said  Senator  Muskie  lias  already  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  be  along  these  lines.  Let  each  agency  expire  every  6  years, 
3  years,  5  years,  et  cetera,  and  have  them  justify  from  ground  zero 
every  single  dollar  they  spend. 

That,  in  itself,  will  force  to  the  greatest  amount  of  long-range 
planning  or  strategic  thinking,  particularly  if  this  process  involves 
political  input  from  grassroots  thinking. 

"With  that  process  would  go  all  of  the  impact  statements  that  should 
be  required  such  as  environmental,  safety,  productivity.  Senator 
Javits,  for  example,  has  been  one  of  the  opponents  of  productivity 
and  its  importance  in  reducing  inflationary  impacts.  With  this 
process  of  rejustifying  each  agency  it  would  force  the  best  thinking 
and  strategy  mechanism  we  could  devise. 

Chairman  Gtjexx.  Mr.  Alexander? 

Mi*.  Alexander.  Alon£  those  lines,  there  was  talk  of  legislation 
to  abolish  foundations.  That  might  be  a  concept  that  would  be  very 
useful,  to  make  them  spend  themselves  out.  and  have  to  start  anew. 

Senator  Javits.  Gentlemen,  in  that  connection,  one  of  our  great 
problems  that  we  have  to  address,  or  to  assess,  too.  from  the  point 
of  your  methodology  is  who  is  going  to  read  all  of  these  reports  and 
who  is  going  to  digest  them  and  be  able  to  make  wise  decisions  about 
them. 

If  you  realize  the  burden  that  we  are  all  carrving  now.  we  will  have 
to  devise  very  different  means  for  making  judicious  judgments. 

For  example,  this  morning.  Vice  President  Rockefeller  talked 
about  the  possibility  of  harnessing  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
do  our  staffwork.  because  he  realized  the  near  impossibility  of  en- 
compassing the  vast  mass  of  material  that  would  go  into  any  kind 
of  a  major  planning  effort,  even  planning  concepts,  which  is  what 
he  recommended.  Basic  decisions  must  be  made,  such  as  do  we 
want  more  growth,  or  do  we  not?  How  much  energy  are  we  ready 
to  give  up  for  the  environment  ?  How  much  leakage  are  we  allowed 
to  have  in  respect  to  environmental  problems,  et  cetera. 

So  I  would  think  that  if  this  concept  were  pursued — and  I  can 
understand  its  wisdom  and  I  find  a  lot  of  sense  in  it — we  would 
also  have  to  think  of  other  kinds  of  machinery,  a  good  deal  of  it 
autonomous  in  the  sense  that  you  cannot  wisely  retain  a  veto  power. 
You  still  have  to  know  what  it  is  about  and  what  the  trade-offs  are 
and  what  the  pros  and  cons  are  before  you  can  undertake  such  a 
burden  of  having  everything  come  to  a  grinding  halt,  unless  you 
reinstate  it.  Otherwise  you  will  find  that  you  may  be  substituting 
a  worse  system  for  this  one.  and  that  the  term  of  what  we  call  the 
continuing  resolution  around  here — which.  Cliff,  you  are  very  well 
acquainted  with — there  have  been  programs  financed  for  years.  We 
haven't  had  an  HEW  appropriation  for  3  years.  We  operated  under 
the  continuing  resolution  for  3  years.  We  just  passed  one  the  other 
day.  over  the  President's  veto. 

So  I  just  throw  that  idea  out.  You  have  to  bear  that  in  mind,  that 
the  minds  and  capacities  of  men  and  women  can  just  cover  so  much 
and  no  more.  But.  you  know.  I  am  not  a  bit  unhappy  with  it. 

I  would  like  to  throw  in  another  suggestion,  and  that  is  the 
democratization  of  all  these  self-perpetuating  boards.  This  also  re- 
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mains  to  be  accomplished,  whether  it  be  library  or  corporate  bo 
of  directors.  These  really  direct  die  guts  of  this  economy,  except  for 
the  Government.  They  too  need  to  be  liberalized  and  expanded. 

Look  how  business  is  afraid  of  workers  on  its  boards,  The  Ger- 
mans weren't  afraid.  In  the  coal  and  steel  industry,  they  split  them 
£0-50  with  an  impartial  chairman.  So  I  just  suggest  to  you  that, 
coupled  with  such  a  recommendation  that  things  come  to  a  halt 
and  be  renewed  and  rejustified,  you  must  also  think,  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  thinking,  about  what  machinery  we  need  to  set 
up  to  handle  it,  because  that  is  critical.  We  are  overwhelmed  now. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  ask  another  question  here. 

What  lias  been  the  experience  of  other  nations  around  the  world, 
not  witli  this  Communist  5-year  plan,  as  such,  but  what  other  long 
range  planning  techniques  have  been  developed  in  any  of  these  area-. 
whether  it  is  the  citizen  participation  type  you  were  talking  about 
or  whether  it  is  advanced  warning  on  environmental  problems  or 
educational  problems  in  all  of  these  different  areas? 

Are  there  any  other  experiences  around  the  world  that  we  should 
Striving  toward  trying  to  emulate  or  stay  away  from  like  the 
plague  where  they  have  had  bad  experiences? 

Would  anyone  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Grayson.  I  once  asked  a  member  of  the  Russian  planning 
system  about  their  effectiveness,  and  he  said,  "If  we  put  one  of 
pur  planners  in  charge  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  there  would  be  a  shortage 
of  -and  in  three  years."  The  record  is  mixed.  The  planning  organi- 
sations in  Japan,  France,  Sweden,  can  point  to  both  successes  and 
failures. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  conclusion  that  anyone  could  agree  with 
here.  The  French  have  a  unique  system.  Japan  has  its  own  system. 
Each  one  is  somewhat  culturally  determined. 

1  do  think  we  can  learn  from  their  systems. 

However,  my  own  bias  is  that  the  best  planning  systems  are 
those  that  open  up  the  avenues  of  information  for  decentralized 
execution,  channels  of  information  that  are  wide  and  broad,  but 
which  do  not  try  to  create  new  organizations. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  would  tend  to  agree  with  Barry  that  one 
of  our  problems  is  getting  good  information? 

Mr.  Tofflf.k.  There  is  a  report  that  lias  just  been  prepared  called 
Europe  Plus  Thirty  which  was  prepared  for  the  Common  Market  on 
planning  procedures  in  the  market  countries,  an  across-the-board 
survey,  country-by-country  planning. 

The  British  just  recently  passed  something  called  the  Industry 
Bill— indeed,  T  was  in  Parliament  the  night  it  passed — that  the 
National  Enterprise  Board.  It  calls  for  tripartite  planning.  Corpo- 
rations which  put  forward  a  plan  for  some  period  of  time — 3  years, 
.')  years,  10  years — and  get  the  unions  within  that  company  to 
agree  to  it.  and  get  the  Government  to  agree  to  it.  are  then  qualified 
or  eligible  to  receive  support  payments  or  tax  incentives  or  other 
devices. 

So  there  are  a  variety  of  experiments  with  every  country  going 
at  it  another  way. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  know  of  none— and  I  speak 
now   of   essentiallv    noncentrallv   controlled   economies    in   Western 
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Europe.  Japan.  Sweden  and  so  forth — I  know  of  none  that  are  really 
participatory.  I  know  of  none  that  have  really  experimented  with 
the  kind  of  decentralized  planning  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
a  little  bit  here. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  United  States  who  have,  for  so  long, 
had  an  obsessive  fear  of  the  word  "plan'*  now  are  just  beginning  to 
recognize  that  planning  may  be  essential  to  our  survival.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  invent  new  processes  here.  We  do  not  have  to 
import  the  centralized  and  nonparticipatory  planning  systems  that 
other  countries,  by  and  large,  have  tried  to  work  with. 

We  have  the  opportunity — partly  because  we  are  less  centralized 
as  a  political  system  to  begin  with,  and  partly  because  we  have  a 
more  educated  population,  to  do  some  social  and  political  inventing 
here  and  come  up  with  new  ways  of  going  about  it. 

Mrs.  Buxtixg.  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  whether 
people  want  planning  centralized  in  the  Smithsonian  or  planning 
decentralized  in  a  participatory  way,  I  would  suggest  that  it  will 
not  work  very  well  if  it's  detached  from  active  doing.  And  that 
Foundation  I  suggested  must  be  a  place  that  doesn't  just  fund 
planning  groups  of  some  sort,  but  a  place  that  funds  experiments  in 
social  change. 

I  think  that  the  thing  that  is  good  about  the  environmental 
impact  statements  is  that  they  are  tied  to  doing  something  specific. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

Chairman  Glenx.  Let  me  followup  on  that  just  a  little  bit,  be- 
cause it  gets  into  an  area  that  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Alexander  to 
comment  on  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  are  dealing  in  Barry's  field  you 
are  dealing  in  finite  things,  fluorocarbons  or  whatever,  and  you  have 
something  you  can  work  at. 

How  do  you  change  social  attitudes  ?  How  do  you  get  into  the  civil 
rights  area  where  decades,  indeed  a  hundred  years,  passed  not  solving 
our  civil  rights  problems  Avhich  you  have  worked  on  a  lot  and  in  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  field,  of  course. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  maybe  make  different  structures  or 
different  inputs — maybe  you  don't.  I  don't  know. 

Would  you,  or  anyone  else,  care  to  comment  on  how  we  approach 
some  of  these  problems  ?  Are  different  mechanisms  needed  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Alexax^der.  ?irst  of  all.  I  think  we  as  a  nation  have  to  stop 
kidding  ourselves  and  acting  like  we  have  solved  most  of  our  prob- 
lems, because  we  haven't.  There  is  an  inherent.  I  guess,  American 
characteristic  of  wanting  to  be  optimistic,  which  is  a  wonderful 
characteristic,  and  so  we  devote  3  years  to  black  issues  and  if  those 
3  years  don't  produce  something  then  we  feel  that  we  should  move 
on — feeling  optimistically  we  have  handled  that  issue. 

When  you  look  at  the  economic  statistics  of  black  versus  white  in 
this  society,  the  dollar  gap  has  widened  considerably. 

The  most  important  thing,  I  think,  is  to  take  the  laws  we  have, 
particularly  the  employment  discrimination  law,  and  I  know  that 
Senator  Javits  worked  hard  for  a  good  solution  on  this  rather  than 
the  one  we  have — take  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Give  it  cease  and  desist  power.  Make  it  be  able  to  end  the 
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most  pernicious  of  all  discriminations,  employment  discrimination, 
poo  to  it  that  the  laws  are,  in  fact,  enforced,  no  longer  pontificate, 
do  not  tolerate  publicly  tho  nonsense  of  the  former  Embassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  when  he  talked 
about  benign  neglect — there  should  have  been  an  outrage  in  this 
country  when  that  came  fbrthr— instead,  it  was  not  the  time  nor 
Was  there  an  interest  or  a  concern  ourselves. 

Tf  wo  ever  want  to  get  serious  about  it.  we  ran  solve  tho  most  basic 
probloms.  that  is.  employment  discrimination,  easily  within  a  decade, 
but  wo  have  to  get  serious  about  tho  laws  wo  have  on  the  books. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  are  talking  about  onforcomont.  primarily. 
rather  than  lon^-timo  attitude  changes? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Tho  othor  changes  como.  if  they  aro  noinn  to  oomo 
— and  I  think  it  will  only  bo  a  partial  change — when  people  are 
placed  in  a  position  oconomicallv  in  this  society,  which  is  still  capi- 
talistic, no  matter  what  wo  say  about  it.  to  comete  where  their  talents 
aro  utilized,  where  they  fool  fulfilled  in  comparison  to  others,  where 
they  get  paid. 

ft  is  still  true  today  that  a  black  college  srraduato  makes  loss  than 
a  white  high  school  graduate.  Give  a  young  black  person  the  advice 
they  ought  to  20  to  college,  they  finish  their  college  and.  on  the 
average,  they  make  loss  than  the  white  high  school  graduate. 

In  tho  kind  of  society  we  have,  at  least  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  equal  living  should  bo  enforced,  and  enforced  strictly. 

When  that  starts  to  take  place,  what  will  follow  is  that  tho  blacks. 
boinof  in  the  centers  of  power,  will  be  able  to  influence  society. 

I  do  not  know  if  wo  are  ever  £oinir  to  change,  nor  do  T  think 
most  whites  and  blacks  care  about  making  one  another  love  each 
othor.  Most  whites  do  not  love  each  othor  either,  but  the  fact 
is.  tho  piece  of  the  pie  ought  to  be  the  same,  or  the  opportunity 
to  get  tho  piece  of  tho  pie.  That  we  have  accomplished  this  is  a 
mirage  that  we  are  creating  in  American  society,  because  we  have 
failed  decade  after  decade. 

Mr.  Barnet.  I  think  that  one  of  the  interest ing  planning  expe- 
riences in  Europe  is  the  Swedish,  because  they  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  substantially  full  employment  economy  without  inflation, 
with  basic  minimum  standard  of  care,  health  care  and  other  high 
level  social  services  for  the  public. 

Xow  it  is  by  no  means  a  Utopia,  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  that 
aro  wrong  with  it.  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  is  not  really  the  kind  of 
participatory  society  ihat  you  are  talking  about,  despite  some  experi- 
ments in  that  direct  ion. 

T  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  reason  why  they  have  been  as 
successful  as  they  have — and  I  would  say  in  the  .-peel  rum  of  political 
systems  they  have  been  quite  successful— is  due  to  the  fad  thai  they 
have  a  kind  of  consensus  on  some  very  basic  issues,  and  thai  consensus 
did  not  always  exist,  that  consensus  was  wqrked  out  through  the 
political  pro. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  thai  consensus  was  a  high  priority  on  full 
employment  and  building  the  economy  around  people  and  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  human  resources  and  not  10  see  people  as 
expendable. 
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I  think  another  basic  idea  was  to  move  substantially  in  the  direction 
of  equality.  That  was  a  basic  issue  that  was  debated  and  in  some  sense 
agreed  upon  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  believe  that  before  we  can  have  technical  planning,  we  have  got  to 
have,  in  our  political  parties,  and  in  the  political  structure,  a  debate 
about  some  of  these  basic  issues.  Some  of  them  are  just  beginning  to 
surface  now,  and  not  always  in  the  most  constructive  way,  but  I  think 
we  can't  gloss  over  the  fact  that  there  are  real  political  differences 
and  real  differences  of  goals  for  the  country,  depending  on  which  set 
of  goals,  or  mix  of  goals,  one  takes,  you  come  up  with  a  very  different 
kind  of  country. 

The  issues  are  not  fundamentally  technical,  I  think  they  are  politi- 
cal, and  I  doirt  think  a  government  agency  can  make  those  choices.  I 
think  they  have  to  be  done  in  the  political  parties.  I  think  if  the  par- 
ties are  going  to  do  that,  they  have  to  be  very  different,  I  think,  from 
the  way  the  political  parties  are  functioning  now. 

Senator  Javtts.  If  I  may  just  say  a  word  to  that,  we  have  a  military 
security  bill  on  the  floor.  I  just  wonder  if  you're  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  Senator  Humphre}T  and  I  and  others  have  introduced  a 
planning  bill. 

I  am  especially  moved  to  say  that  by  the  fact  of  Dr.  Grayson's 
point,  that  we  would  have  to  have  a  planning  mechanism  which  was 
adapted  to  our  national  consciousness  as  a  people,  our  character.  Just 
as  Professor  Barnet  says,  that  is  what  the  Swedes  did. 

So  if  you  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  that  and  give  me — so  we  can 
uncomplicate  this  record.  Senator  Glenn  is  anxious  not  to  divert  it  to 
some  particular  bill,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  it  to  me,  it  would  be  available 
to  the  committee  when,  as  and  if  we  get  to  that  stage.  We  are  looking 
at  critiques  of  definite  bills. 

If  that  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have  that  distributed  to 
each  of  you  and  we  would  appreciate  any  comment  you  would  give  to 
Senator  Humphrey  and  myself  and  our  associates. 
Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Are  there  any  other  comments  or  suggestions  on 
the  last  comments  here,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  this  effort,  re- 
forming existing  institutions? 

We  have  quite  a  wide  spread  of  viewpoints,  obviously.  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  come  to  a  solution  of  all  the  governmental  problems 
today  in  one  fell  swoop  here. 

If  there  are  any  other  suggestions,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
Mr.  Toffler.  I  would  just  like  to  pick  up  on  the  last  point  that  Dr. 
Barnet  made  about  the  role  in  parties  in  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people,  as  is  true  of  other  people 
as  well,  are  terribly  concerned,  terribly  confused,  very  pessimistic, 
wondering  whether  America  has  a  future. 

And  I  have  seen  no  effort  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  great  political 
parties  in  this  country  to  address  that  question,  and  it  might  verv 
well  be  interesting  to  see  both  of  the  parties  put  forward  some  image, 
some  vision,  of  an  America  worth  living  in  10,  20.  30  years  along  the 
line. 
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I  think  it  would  be  enormously  helpful.  The  issues  would  be  clari- 
fied if  each  party  said,  "Look,  this  is  what  we  want  the  country  to 
look  like  down  the  line.  Tliis  is  out  image  of  America  2000.  It  may 
be  that,  as  between  the  parties,  there  might  not  be  all  thai  much  dif- 
ference. Maybe  there  should  be. 

In  either  case  the  parties  have  devoted  almosl  no  attntion  to  the 
long  run  since  they  come  into  being  only  basically  to  deal  with  the 
electoral  process.  They  leave  a  tremendous  hunger  in  the  country  For 
positive  image  of  America. 

All  cliches  about  the  bicentennial  year  aside,  America  is  literally 
Starving  for  some  picture  of  the  world  or  of  an  America  that  we 
would  want  actually  to  live  in.  All  we  see  now  are  images  of  holo- 
caust or  catastrophe  or  collapse  or  apocalypse.  T  do  not  think  those 
images  are  fully  justified,  and  so  T  think  that  the  creation  or  the 
formulation  of  some  long-range  positive  visions  by  the  parties  would 
go  right  to  the  hear!  of  what  is  eating  the  country  today. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  articulated  there.  That  is 
one  way  it  could  be  talked  about  of  course.  I  do  not  know  if  I  would 
accept  that  that  is  the  only  mechanism. I  wish  we  would  try  to  get 
that.  AVe  try  to  set  some  of  these  goals  out  here,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  determine. 

Political  parties  are  certainly  one  avenue  that  we  have  to  approach 
this.  What  we  are  trying  to  determine  is  whether  there  are  govern- 
mental reorganizations  or  developments  of  new  institutions  that  can 
do  some  of  the  same  things  outside  of  the  political  structure,  which  is 
fragile,  at  best. 

Mr.  Commoner.  T  understand  what  Mr.  TofHer  is  saying  and  why 
he  is  moved  to  say  it. 

I  find  in  talking  on  campuses,  that  very  many  people  are  read\  to 
think  about  very  basic  radical  questions  concerning  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  country's  economic  system,  the  way  in  which  it  dot-  rts 
work. 

I  have  the  distinct  impres-ion  that  most  of  Washington  is  lagging 
far  behind  a  good  section  of  the  country  in  its  willingness  to  look  at 
hard  questions.  What  people  want  out  of  Washington  is  not  so  many 
answers  and  superficial  points  as  they  want  an  open  expression  of  the 
deep  problems,  a  lack  of  evasion  of  these  problems. 

You  get  the  sen<e  that  people  are  just  hungry — to  put  it  crudely — 
for  the  truth.  That  is  what  they  want  to  know.  They  are  saying,  "Do 
not  give  us  a  quick  answer  so  we  can  vote  for  you." 

The  truth,  we  know,  is  nasty.  The  real  problems  are  difficult,  II  - 
going  to  be  a  painful  solution,  but  that  is  what  we  want  to  know- 
about.  1  find  whenever  you  talk,  particularly  to  your  people,  and 
begin  to  talk  about  nice,  easy  solutions,  they  lose  interest.  Anyone  who 
wants  votes  is  goino-  to  find  them  among  the  people  who  want  to  hear 
the  truth  instead  of  a  lot  of  election  pap.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Glenn.  On  that  note.  T  appreciate  very  much  your 
being  here,  appreciate  your  frankness  in  joining  with  us  in  this  for- 
mat, which  is  informal  and  more  conversational  than  a  normal  hear- 
ing procedure. 
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We  would  certainly  like  to  welcome  any  of  you  back  to  subsequent 
hearings  or  subsequent  meetings  which  we  will  have  tomorrow  and 
Friday. 

The  meeting  tomorrow  will  involve — just  to  read  the  names  off.  Mr. 
Roy  Ash,  Nick  Johnson,  Bill  Ruckelshaus.  Frank  Zarb,  Bob  Seamans, 
Sol  Linowitz.  "Walt  Rostow  and  Alice  Bivlin  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  That  will  start  at  9 :30. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  our  location,  for  any  of  those  in  the 
room,  that  we  are  going  to  hold  these.  It  will  be  in  room  1318  in  the 
Dirksen  Building  at  9 :30  and  we  will  run  until  approximately  11 
o'clock  when  the  Government  Operations  Committee  has  to  meet  to 
hear  Secretary  Kissinger,  and  then  if  we  have  not  completed  our 
discussion  at  that  time,  we  will  meet  again  after  lunch  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  that  can  come  back  at  that  time,  perhaps. 

We  will  decide  that  tomorrow  morning,  for  sure. 

The  meeting  tomorrow  will  be  at  9  :30,  room  1318  in  the  Dirksen 
Building. 

I  cannot  tell  all  of  you  on  the  panel  here  today  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate your  being  here.  We  will  see  that  all  of  you  get  records  of  the 
complete  transcripts  of  this  with  a  complete  record  that  is  made  of  it, 
right  from  the  start  of  the  meetings  that  we  had  on  this,  including  the 
Vice  President's  meeting  this  morning,  and  we  will  see  that  vou  get 
that. 

I  used  to  close  some  of  my  campaign  speeches  with  a  quote  from 
Emerson.  I  guess  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  with  regards  to 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  He  thought  he  lived  in  some  tough 
times. 

Pie  said  if  there  is  any  period  that  one  would  desire  to  be  born  him, 
is  it  not  the  age  of  revolution  when  the  old  and  new  stand  side  by  side 
and  admit  of  being  compared,  when  the  energies  of  all  men  are 
searched  by  fear  and  by  hope,  when  the  historic  glories  of  the  old  can 
be  compensated  by  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  new  era. 

"This  time,  like  all  times,  is  a  very  good  one,  if  we  but  know  what 
to  do  with  it.-' 

And  I  think  that  is  our  challenge,  "if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with 
it."  And  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  working  with  us  in  this,  and  we  will  be  back  in  touch  with 
you,  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

We  stand  in  recess  until  9  :30  tomorrow  morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.m..  the  svmposium  recessed  to  reconvene 
Thursday,  February  5, 1976,  at  9 :30  a.m.J 
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U.S.  Sex  ate, 
Com  m  nil. l.  ox  Government  Operations, 

Washington^  I>.C. 

The  symposium  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  L318, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Glenn  (ad  hoc  chairman) 
presiding. 

Present  :  Senator  John  Glenn. 

Also  present  :  Senator  Cranston. 

Chairman  Glenn,  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Zarb  indicated  he  will  be  with  us  this  morning.  I  think  lie  is  the 
only  member  of  the  panel  not  here,  so  I  think  we  will  go  ahead  and 
get  started,  because  we  do  have  some  time  constraints  of  this  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

This  meeting  is  going  to  be  lengthy  and  we  will  have  to  break  and 
decide  whether  we  are  still  involved  enough  to  have  those  of  you  who 
can  come  back  this  afternoon,  to  come  back  at  1  or  1  :'30  or  whatever 
appears  to  be  the  best  time.  We  will  make  that  judgment  then. 

Just  as  a  word  of  introduction,  I  think  all  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  general  purpose  of  this.  I  won't  go  into  a  long  introductory  state- 
ment this  morning. 

The  purpose,  just  as  a  short  statement,  is  trying  to  look  forward 
and  see  how  we  make  our  basic  policy  decisions  in  Government,  and 
can  we  set  up  some  better  methods  of  doing  that  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  T  guess,  first,  that  is  what  we  should  do  1 

There  are  three  general  agenda  discussion  items  which  provide  a 
very  broad  view. 

One.  What  role  should  Government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals 
in  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals.  Should  it 
be  a  directed  or  a  conscious  effort  to  get  to  certain  objectives  as  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  techniques  or  lack  of  techniques  we  \\>c  now. 

Two.  What  is  Government  presently  doing  in  this  regard  and  is  it 
in  any  way  deficient  ? 

Three.  If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort, 
either  through  the  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development 
of  new  institutions. 

Our  leadoff  witness  yesterday  was  Vice  President  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, who  has  had  a  long  interest  in  this  area,  as  most  of  you  aw 
aware,  and  T  believe  as  he  termed  it  yesterday  morning — 1  don't  re- 
member his  exact  words — but  he  termed  them  "the  most  exciting  idea 
he  has  seen  as  far  as  things  for  a  committee  to  look  into,  and  al-o.  the 
most  important  for  the  future  of  the  country ." 
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And  I  think  that  indicates  the  importance  that  he  attached  to  this, 
lie  went  through  quite  a  listing  of  items  under  each  of  those  general 
agenda  areas  yesterday.  He  went  through  the  elements  he  felt  should 
be  under  each  one  of  those  general  titles. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  a  panel  comprised  of  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner, Richard  Barnet,  Mary  Bunting,  Alvin  Toffler,  Jackson  Gray- 
son, Malcolm  Moos,  and  Clifford  Alexander,  which  was  a  general 
conversation  format  that  we  have  tried  to  set  up  here  this  morning 
also,  instead  of  just  going  into  the  regular  committee  type  layout  here 
that  we  normally  have. 

If  you  have  lengthy  statements,  we  would  prefer  you  to  summarize 
them  this  morning  or  we  will  include  them  in  the  record.  Hopefully 
we  can  keep  the  opening  remarks  to  a  few  minutes  so  that  we  may 
have  the  maximum  amount  of  time  to  have  discussions  back  and 
forth  between  members  of  the  panel,  myself,  and  the  other  Senators 
that  may  happen  to  come  in  a  little  later  in  the  day. 

All  of  you  on  this  particular  panel  have  had  Government  experi- 
ence and  have  seen  this  from  the  inside  out  as  well  as  the  outside  in. 
So  I  think  this  can  be  a  particularly  valuable  group  that  we  have 
available  to  us  here  this  morning. 

So  I  think  to  open  this  up.  if  you  do  have  short  statements  that  you 
wish  to  make,  we  could  just  go  through  in  alphabetical  order,  Mr. 
Ash. 

TESTIMONY     OF    ROY    ASH,     FORMER     DIRECTOR,     OFFICE     OF 
MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

Mr.  Ash.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  5-minute  summary  statement.  I 
have  sent  you  copies,  but  I  think  for  the  processes  of  putting  my 
premises  on  the  table  for  discussion,  it  might  nevertheless  be  useful 
for  me  to  make  that  statement  as  a  summer  one. 

Just  as  the  Vice  President  stated  yesterday,  you  have  identified  a 
very  key  question  to  which  responsible  Government  officials  should 
be  addressing  themselves  in  these  times. 

I'm  pleased  to  add  my  own  thinking  to  your  deliberations,  and 
it's  certainly  gratifying  to  me  as  well  as  the  other  panelists,  I'm  sure, 
that  these  discussions  are  being  chaired  by  you  and  from  your  own 
personal  participation  in  a  program  that  successfully  translated  long- 
range  objectives  and  policies  into  accomplished  results. 

I  can  respond  by  identifying  four  prefatory  type  observations  that 
I  think  need  to  be  made  before  I  feel  comfortable  in  even  getting 
further  into  discussion  of  the  subject. 

First  is  that  we  need  to  understand  each  other  when  we  use  the 
;%long-range  objectives  and  policies.*'  Are  we  discussing  objectives 
such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or  are  we  discusr 
sino:  objectives  like  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Xortheast  Railway  Sys- 
tem? 

Before  we  got  too  far  into  the  subject.  I  think  we  need  to  have 
some  concept  among  ourselves  as  to  the  length  of  term  of  the  ob- 
jectives we  are  talking  about,  the  degree  of  abstraction  of  the  objec- 
tive we  are  talking  about,  and  their  comprehensiveness. 

In  my  own  thinking,  useful  work  can  l>e  done  toward  developing 
lonjr-range  objectives,  particularly  at  the  programmatic  level,  that  is. 
dealing  with  such  things  as  the  Xortheast  Rail  program,  the  youth 
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unemployment,  the  future  of  Social  Security,  energy  independence 
and  that  level  of  issue. 

And  I  would  also  take  this  occasion  to  observe  that  none  of  us,  I 
believe  is  smart  enough  to  succeed  very  well  in  complex  integrated 
national  planning  such  as  that  being  contemplated  elsewhere  in  the 
Senate. 

I  think  we  have  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  use  the  seemingly  high- 
minded  processes  of  planning  as  merely  a  foot  in  the  door  to  inject 
the  Government  into  matters  that  are  better  accomplished  by  the 
people  and  by  the  private  sector. 

So,  the  first  point  then  is  that  we  should  decide  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  talk  about  long-range  objectives. 

The  second  point,  it's  always  tempting  to  attribute  our  disappoint- 
ments and  our  frustrations  with  the  vagaries  of  the  real  world — and 
the  real  world  is  full  of  vagaries — to  a  lack  of  foresight,  a  lack  of 
analysis,  and  lack  of  anticipatory  action  based  upon  that  foresight 
and  analysis. 

We  like  to  think,  and  we're  comfortable  with  the  thought,  that  the 
world  runs  with  some  degree  of  order  and  reason  and  that  only  if 
we  could  discern  and  model  all  the  necessary  factors  ahead  of  time, 
we  could  control  events  toward  more  satisfactory  outcomes. 

"While  I  agre  that  more  can  be  done  to  anticipate  and  deal  with 
long-term  future,  I  caution  that  having  done  the  best  we  can.  our 
surprises  and  frustrations  will  not  be  eliminated  from  the  affairs  of 
of  man  or  the  affairs  of  state. 

For  that  matter,  the  very  fact  that  we  cannot  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture with  reasonable  certainty  makes  it  even  more  imperative  that 
we  rigorously  think  about  it,  think  about  the  alternative  possibilities, 
do  the  best  we  can  to  set  our  long-range  objectives  and  our  policies 
but  be  prepared  to  change  them  and  to  take  into  account  the  chang- 
ing events  as  they  will  change  beyond  our  anticipation. 

As  I  look  at  it,  a  good  navigator  and  a  good  set  of  navigation 
charts  are  much  more  useful  on  a  strong  sea  and  under  a  cloudy 
night  than  when  all  is  clear  and  calm,  and  all  will  not  be  clear  and 
calm,  so  we  had  better  well  have  a  good  navigator  and  a  good  set  of 
navigation  charts. 

The  third  observation  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  objective 
setting   and    policymaking,    whether    it    be    for    an    individual,    his 
family,  whether  it  be  for  a  business  or  a  state  or  Xation  is  a  value- 
laden  process.  Values  (hurt  come  out  of  computers,  and   as  we  all 
know,  value  differences  are  reflected  in  the  governmental   proc 
a-  political  differences. 

Certainly,  such  differences  are  not  going  to  be  eliminated  by  mere- 
ly better  analysis  or  the  so-called  scientific  approach: 

Thus,  while  any  one  of  us.  or  maybe  even  small  groups  of  us,  can 
propose  long-range  objectives  and  policies  consistenl  with  our  own 
valuer  it's  a  different  matter  for  t]\o  whole  of  Government,  let  alone 
the  whole  of  Congress,  to  agree  upon  and  adopt  them.  Yet  again ^  the 
work  of  objective-setting  should  go  on  because  it  adds  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  task. 

_  Conscious  and  orderly  discussion  of  objectives  bring  out  the  some- 
times inarticulated  and  hidden  values  that  lie  behind  the  objec- 
tives that  we  would  each  presume  to  be  the  proper  on 
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The  fourth  point  which  comes  a  little  closer  to  the  real  meat  of 
your  question  draws  from  your  observation  that  private  business  de- 
velops  long-range  policies  and  objectives,  so  why  not  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Well,  while  my  own  experience  leads  me  quickly  to  conclude  that 
business  is  not  government  and  vice  versa,  there  is  one  lesson  I  think 
can  be  learned  by  observing  business  in  its  task  of  setting  long-term 
objectives  and  policies. 

In  looking  at  those  differences  in  performances  between  individual 
companies,  one  can  see  a  very  close  correlation  between  the  quality 
and  usefulness  of  such  work  to  a  company  and  variations  in  one 
factor,  and  that  is,  the  commitment  and  the  personal  participation  of 
top  management. 

When  the  management  sets  long-range  objectives  and  policies, 
when  the  management  takes  a  hand  in  doing  so,  the  results  show  it. 

When  such  work  is  not  considered  of  use  to  management  or  rele- 
gated to  some  remote  part  of  the  organization,  then  the  business  or- 
ganization pays  the  price  for  not  looking  ahead  effectively. 

Top  management  participation  in  a  business  also  insures  the  in- 
clusion of  the  organization's  value  system,  that  I  referred  to  earlier, 
in  setting  objectives  and  policies;  and  furthermore,  which  goes  to  a 
point  in  your  letter,  since  such  objective  and  policy-setting  work 
exists  as  the  basis  for  action — and  that  is  its  purpose — participation 
in  it  by  management  insures  better  coupling  to  the  action  gears  and 
levers. 

This  particular  observation,  in  my  judgment,  is  as  relevant  to  Gov- 
ernment as  it  is  to  business.  As  I  see  it,  therefore,  no  procedural 
changes  of  any  consequence  are  necessary  to  improve  the  govern- 
ment's work  developing  long-range  objectives  and  policies,  certainly 
no  new  organizational  structures.  What  is  required  is  that  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  more  strongly  perceive  the  value 
in  doing  so.  and  then  just  do  it.  There  is  nothing  at  the  moment  that 
precludes  them  from  doing  so. 

And  then  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  outside  expertise  to  which  you 
referred,  when  the  leaders  in  the  action  offices  of  government  are 
committed  and  involved  in  setting  long-range  objectives  and  policies, 
not  only  will  they  use  outside  competence,  but  they  will  in  turn  couple 
that  outside  competence  into  the  action  system  of  government. 

Well,  I  leave  my  comments  there  and  am  prepared  to  go  further 
than  that,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  establish  the  premises  on  which  I 
would  participate  in  further  discussions. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

TESTIMONY      OF      NICHOLAS      JOHNSON,      NATIONAL      CITIZEN 
COMMUNITY  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  Jonx^ox-.  I  don't  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  I  have  a 
couple  of  opening  observations  I'll  try  to  keep  brief. 

One  is  not  unlike  the  last  point  made  bv  Mr.  Ash.  I  would  draw 
an  analogy  to  the  matter  of  national  health  and  diet. 
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AVe  tend  to  look  upon  national  health  as  a  medical  problem,  or 
respond  with  research  in  laboratories  ahout  cancer  and  hearl  dis- 
ease. Yet  as  HEW  has  most  recently  told  ns.  and  many  of  US  have 
been  aware  all  along,  most  of  the  e&USes  ol*  cancer  and  heart  disease 
lie  within  our  own  control. 

There  are  a  lot  of  hooks  about  dieting.  This  is  one  of  the  features 
of  health,  not  only  in  terms  oi  reducing  weight,  hut  also  cholesterol 
in  the  blood  and  so  forth.  One  way  of  approaching  this  problem 
would  be  to  write  better  books  about  dieting,  or  try  to  think  of  better 
diets  that  involve  grapefruit  and  water  or  high  protein  or  what-not. 
A  lot  of  people  do  that.  But  it  turns  out  that  the  principal  problem 
is  not  really  coming  up  with  a  better  diet.  The  principal  problem  is 
developing  the  psychology  that  will  encourage  people  to  actually 
participate  in  the  process  of  improving  their  own  diets. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  assess  the  problem  of  doing  something  about 
cancer  and  heart  disease  in  the  United  States  today,  it  most  assuredly 
would  come  down  to  that.  The  question  is  not  how  do  we  do  more 
medical  research  with  test  tubes  in  laboratories;  or  how  do  we  come 
up  with  new  exercise  programs;  but  how  do  we  get  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  them,  to  use  the  knowledge  we  already  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  is  very  close  to  what  it  is  you  are 
talking  about  here. 

We  know  how  to  do  systems  analysis.  AVe  had  a  program  planning 
and  budgeting  system.  We  have  "think  tanks"  around  the  United 
States.  We  have  people  in  the  academic  community,  Government  and 
elsewhere  who  are  fully  capable,  competent,  interested,  and  experi- 
enced in  participating  in  the  process  of  helping  plan  the  future  of 
this  country  and  send  us  down  an  intelligent  path. 

The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not:  How  do  we  devise  better 
mechanisms  in  Government;  how  do  we  recruit  better  planners;  how 
do  we  have  better  national  commissions  and  committees;  how  do  we 
have  better  hearings  in  Congress?  The  problem,  it  seems  to  me.  is: 
How  do  you  get  people  appointed  to  office  who  care  about   it  \ 

If  they  care  about  it.  there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
Those  who  you've  gathered  around  this  table  and  at  your  other  panels 
—by   process  of  self-selection    in    response   to   your   imitation 
those  people  who  did  do  something  about  if  and  they  care  aboul  it. 

I  rigorously  applied  the  standard  that  30  percent  of  mv  time  as 
Maritime  Administrator  was  going  to  go  into  the  planning  opera- 
tion. And  we  did  that.  A  lot  of  other  things  didn't  «rct  done.  Speeches 
didn't  net  given:  there  were  cocktail  parties  T  failed  to  attend.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  i<  what  it  comes  down  to. 

It  starts  with  the  President,  necessarily.  President  Johnson,  as  T 
recall,  sent  out  a  memorandum  saying: 

_  T  want  to  know  from  yon  what  yon  think  are  the  i>«><,   T,.,i;,.i,  ,  \-:)_ 

tion   in   your   area.   And   don't   yon   worry   about   what's   politically    expedient 
pnd  what  is'Ct.  Tli  m«ke  the  iHdsoPWt  »howt  that,  and  ©ftentfri  an  do 

things  yon  don't  think  wo  can,  and  sometimes  we  cari'1   do  thintrs  ron   think 
we  ought  to  i)o  able  to  do.  y«mi  toll  me  what's  the  best  thing  to  be  ri  me. 

And  if  there  had  been  White  7Tou<e  tapes  in  thnl  period  of   Vn 
can  history  in  the  Presidency,  von  would  have  heard  o^   tl 
discussions  about  the  best  way  to  get   food  fo  poor  people  and  the 
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best  way  to  educate  American  citizens.  The  greatest  shame  in  the 
tapes  that  were  revealed,  in  my  views,  is  that  there  were  not  those 
kinds  of  conversations  going  on.  That  really  is  the  ultimate  test. 

The  heads  of  the  agencies  will  respond  to  that  if  you  appoint  peo- 
ple who  are  capable  of  doing  it  and  interested  in  doing  it. 

If  you  appoint  people  whose  only  reading  consists  of  the  daily 
newspaper  and  an  occasional  news  magazine,  people  who  are  basically 
anti-intellectual,  who  are  uncomfortable  with  planners,  then  you've 
got  problems. 

I  once  recommended  a  Ph.  D.  engineer  to  the  FCC,  and  got  the 
word  back  from  the  personnel  office :  "He's  too  rich  for  our  blood.  We 
don't  have  anything  we  can  do  with  a  Ph.  D.  in  engineering  at  the 
FCC." 

Well,  if  you  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  I  don't  know 
what  you  can  do  with  a  panel  like  this  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Some  appointees  are  more  interested  in  getting  a  job  in  industry 
than  they  are  in  serving  the  public  interest.  Politics  is  the  business  of 
the  short  term,  not  the  long  term,  as  Mr.  Ash  has  pointed  out,  and  all 
of  us  know.  The  problem  is  one  of  getting  elected  next  November.  It's 
not  a  problem  of  solving  the  energy  crisis,  it's  a  problem  of  solving 
the  political  crisis  10  months  from  now.  That's  the  political  problem. 

The  second  point  I  would  make — and  I  will  make  it  briefly  and 
then  I'm  done — is  one  you  might  expect  me  to  drag  into  this  discussion 
at  some  point :  the  impact  of  television. 

The  principal  message  of  America  television  is  that  everything  is 
OK,  we  don't  have  anything  to  worry  about.  Just  sit  back  and  relax 
and  have  another  beer  and  watch  the  next  show. 

When  we  get  public  affairs  programing  dealing  with  controversial 
issues  in  effective  ways,  the  American  people  will  respond.  Their 
Government  responds ;  the  executive  branch,  the  Congress. 

So  an  awful  lot  of  what  you  are  talking  about  goes  back  to  what  is 
on  television,  and  more  importantly,  what's  not  on  television,  which 
is  one  reason  why  the  organization  I  am  now  with — the  National  Citi- 
zens Commttee  for  Broadcasting — is  putting  together  a  coalition  of 
groups  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  PTA  and  so  forth,  who 
have  taken  the  position  that  every  American  television  station  should 
provide  no  less  than  1  hour  of  prime  time  public  affairs  programing 
every  week;  a  very  minimal  standard  but  one  that's  not  being  met 
by  most  stations. 

Out  of  that,  I  think  you  may  see  more  impact  on  the  interest  of 
this  Government  in  doing  forward  planning  and  the  capacity  and 
response  of  it  than  virtually  anything  else  we  could  do  here  this 
morning. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Linowitz. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SOL  LINOWITZ,  COUDERT  BROTHERS 

Mr.  Linowitz.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  brief  observations,  and  I  would  like  to 
address  them  to  the  three  questions  that  you  have  set  forth  on  the 
agenda  for  discussion. 
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First.  The  role  of  government  in  setting  long-term1  goals:  Ajs  Mr. 
Ash  said,  I  think  it's  very  important  to  delineate  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  terms  of  long-term  goals.  By  definition,  goals 

conies  down  to.  what  kind  of  nation  we  want  to  be  I 

We  set  goals  when  we  formed  this  country.  When  we  came  into 
being,  the  Founding  Fathers  decided  there  were  certain  things  we 
ought  to  treasure,  certain  rights  we  ought  to  define,  certain  princi- 
ples to  which  we  ought  to  swear  allegiance.  And  that's  kind  of  the  un- 
derpinning of  this  whole  Nation. 

So  we  shouldn't  be  scared  off  at  this  suggestion  of  framing  national 
goals,  because  I  think  that's  indeed  the  job  of  the  National 
Government. 

But  when  we  get  to  other  areas,  such  as  economic  goals,  then  we  do 
encounter  some  ot  her  problems,  which  we  will  probably  have  a  chance 
to  discuss. 

I  would  merely  caution  in  that  regard  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
frightened  by  scare  words  or  slogans.  For  it  seems  very  clear  that  a 
number  of  people  will  accept  the  notion  of  reordering  priorities,  now 
almost  a  cliche  and  yet,  they  wince  at  the  notion  of  planning.  Reor- 
dering priorities  to  be  effectuated  requires  planning,  and  therefore, 
we  ought  to  talk  about  what  can  be  done  effectively  to  plan  our  priori- 
ties in  order  to  help  us  advance  toward  the  kind  of  nation  we  want 
to  be. 

Second.  Your  question  as  to  what  the  Government  is  presently 
doing  in  this  regard,  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it's  impossible  to  talk  about  this  question  without  pointing  up 
and  underlining  the  very  obvious  and  overriding  fact  that  what  is 
most  deficient  in  government  today  is  confidence  and  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  people;  that  until  we  restore  that  sense  of  confidence  and 
trust,  it  doesn't  matter  how  we  structure,  what  mechanics  we  use', 
government  is  not  going  to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively. 

I  have  here  a  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  few  day-  ago, 
a  long  story  about  what  the  polls  have  recently  shown  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  toward  their  government,  and  you  may  have  seen 
it.  I  will  summarize  by  saying  that  there  is  a  belief  that  the  political 
process  is  so  unresponsive  and  dishonest,  that  it  cannot  be  used  by 
voters  for  their  purposes. 

Fifty-eight  percent  believe  that  people  with  power  are  out  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  according  to  the  Harris  Poll.  Forty-nine  percent 
believe  quite  a  few  of  the  people  running  the  government  are  a  little 
crooked. 

Sixty-eight  percent  feel  that  over  the  last  10  year-  this  country's 
leaders  have  consistently  lied  to  the  American  people. 

Until  we  can  restore  a  sense  of  confidence  and  trust  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  institutions,  we  are  not  going  to  lie  able  to  do  very  much, 
no  matter  how  effectively  we  restructure,  or  what  new  mechanisms  we 
turn  to. 

Your  third  question  LS,  if  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove it. 

Well,  apart  from  what  1  have  already  -aid.  T  do  have  a  suggestion, 
a  specific  suggestion,  and  1  have  tried  to  write  a  few  sentences  about 
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it.  and  with  your  permission,  sir,  let  me  just  see  if  I  can't  read  it 
because  it  will  save  time. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  today  when  we  need  the  help  of 
the  Wisest  and  the  most  experienced  among  us  in  this  country,  we 
don't  seem  to  have  a  governmental  mechanism  which  insures  the  avail- 
ability of  that  kind  of  assistance  on  a  continuing  systematic  basis. 

We  do  have  sporadic  and  occasional  help,  but  there  is  no  way  we 
have  institutionalized  that  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suggest  that  the 
way  our  political  system  works,  we  tend  to  reject  those  who  could  be 
of  the  most  help  to  us. 

There  are  too  many  Cabinet  officers  who  have  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  whom  we  ignore  or  discard.  There  are  too  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  with  years  of  experience  and  savvy  who- 
are  forgotten.  There  are  too  many  Ambassadors  with  valuable  in- 
sights and  relationships  with  various  parts  of  the  world  whom  we 
have  rejected.  And  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  most  capable  people 
in  our  society.  Nobel  Prize  winners,  distinguished  scholars  and  scien- 
tists, leaders  in  various  areas  of  American  lift,  who  would  be  willing 
to  try  to  make  a  contribution  find  that  the  system  is  ignoring  them. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  create  some  kind  of  governmental 
mechanism  which  would  permit  us  to  reach  out  on  an  institutional 
basis  toward  such  people,  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  composite 
wisdom  and  judgment.  T  think  if  we  continue  to  fail  to  do  so,  we  are 
going  to  be  robbing  ourselves  of  an  extraordinarily  valuable  national 
resource. 

So  I  propose,  perhaps  we  can  talk  a  little  about  the  possibility  of 
creating  some  kind  of  a  Council  of  National  Advisers,  which  might  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
from  the  wisest  and  ablest  among  us  who  could,  on  a  regular  basis 
come  together  and  consider  some  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
the  nation,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  recommendations. 

I  make  this  suggestion,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  recognizing  that 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  thrust  and  confidence  in  our  governmental 
institutions,  and  that  it  might  be  very  important  to  demonstrate  flexi- 
bilitv  and  resiliency  of  our  system  by  permitting  us  to  reach  out  to 
those  among  us  who  can  offer  us  wisdom  and  guidance  when  we  need 
them  most. 

Thank  you. 

Chainnan  Glexx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Linowitz. 

Mrs.  Rivlin. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALICE  RIVLIN,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mrs.  IhvLix.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  observations.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  long-range  planning.  It  does 
not  moan  that  some  group  of  people  is  going  to  set  an  objective  for  20 
years  from  now  or  even  5  years  from  now  and  slavishly  follow  the 
pirn.  T  don't  think  that's  what  any  of  us  are  talking  about. 

What  we  a?*e  talking  about  is  making  current  decisions  in  the  light 
of  some  consideration  of  alternative  futures  and  some  thought  about 
where  the  Government  or  the  Nation  ought  to  be  going  over  some 
relevant  time  period.  We  should  be  making  decisions  in  light  of  which 
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way  these  alternatives  move  us,  knowing,  as  Mr.  Ash  1ms  said,  thai  we 
have  to  be  flexible  and  we  have  to  change  direction  quickly,  it" 
necessary. 

The  relevant  time  period,  of  com-',  varies.  For  some  kind-  of 
decisions,  it  may  be  very  long.  Decisions  involving  the 
the  Navy,  for  example,  need  to  be  taken  well  in  advance.  It  t.-i!  i 
long  i  ime  to  build  a  ship.  For  others,  like  fiscal  policy  decisions  on  the 
economy,  one  needs  to  react  quickly  to  whal  is  happening  and  change 
course. 

The  Congress  does  not  have  a  very  Brood  record  of  looking  ahead.  It 
has   recently  taken   a   significant    step,   however,   in    which    Sei 
Chiles  and  I  are  intimately  involved,  of  organizing  the  budget  pr< 
so  thai   the  Congress  takes  a  little  more  cognizance  of  altem  i 
courses  of  action,  makes  budget  decisions  in  a  more  organized  way. 
and  looks  at  where  the  expenditures  are  going  over  time  and  where 
the  revenues  are  going  over  time.  This  hasn't  keen  done  before.  How- 
ever, Congress  now  makes  some  decisions  about  the  budget  in  the 
birht  of  these  considerations.  That's  perhaps  a  short  step  toward  what 
we  are  all  talking  about,  but  T  have  to  regard  it  as  a  significant  one. 

T  would  like  in  that  connection  to  take  is<ne  with  Mr.  Johnson  and, 
I  think,  witli  Sol  Linowitz.  1  make  these  comment-  as  one  who  is  try- 
ing to  organize  for.  the  Congress  some  information  about  what  the 
consequences  of  alternative  choices  might  be. 

It's  not  evident  to  me  that  there  are  a  lot  of  scholars  sitting  out 
there  with  marvelous  ideas  who  aren't  being  listened  to:  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  public  officials;  that  they  arc  -imply  deaf  to  this  marvelous 
scholarship  and  to  the  think  tanks  and  the  universities  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  academic  work — and  T  can  say  this  because  I 
recently  was  an  academic — is  remarkably  unusefuL  It  seem-  to  me  it's 
unuseful  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it's  not  written  in  a  way  that  anybody  can  rend.  It's  too  long. 
Nothing  can  be  -aid  in  a  brief  manner.  Academics,  like  Dickens,  seem 
to  think  they  gel  paid  by  the  word,  [General  laughter.] 

Mrs.  liivi/iw  And  the  longer  the  word,  the  better.  Many  of  the 
ideas  aren't  thai  complicated.  They  could  be  put  in  short  form  which 
woidd  be  more  useful  to  the  policymakers. 

The  second  reason  is.  T  believe,  more  significant.  The  scholars,  T 
think-,  are  lazy.  They  fail  to  realize  how  really  difficull  tin1  problems 
are  with  which  public  officials  deal  and  with  which  Congress  deals 
every  day. 

They  like  to  put  forward  a  nice  easy  answer.  w*l f>  you  abolish  all  the 
exemptions  on  the  income  tax  and  in-*  have  a  flat  rate,  everything 
will  be  better.'1  rt's  a  neat  clean  solution,  and  H  sounds  nice,  tt's 
thrown  071  the  table  and  they  go  away  and  say  :  "Why  doesn't  anybody 
listen  to  u>V% 

1  think  the  reason  nobody  listens  is  that  the  actual  hard  work  hasn't 
been  done  of  reconciling,  of  turning  into  realistic,  practical  programs, 
the  conflicting  objectives  with  which  we  all  deal.  That's  the  basic 
point  that  T  want  to  end  with.  Tf  we  are  to  establish  long-range  objec- 
5,  then  we  must  design  some  progturos  10  evt  us  there.  This  is 
undermined  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  objectives  that  all  of  us 
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hold  and  which  inherently  conflict.  It's  very  difficult  to  design  pro- 
grams that  move  toward  all  of  those  objectives  at  once. 

It's  hard  work  and  it  involves  very  nitty-gritty  unscholarly  things 
such  as  thinking  about  trade-offs  and  how  the  programs  might  work 
in  fact  and  what  might  really  happen.  Nobody  really  wante  to  do  that.. 

Consider  the  problem  of  welfare  reform,  for  example.  Everybody 
wants  adequate  income  for  everybody.  Xobody  is  against  that.  Every- 
body wants  a  society  in  which  most  people  have  incentives  to  work.. 
Xobody  is  against  that.  The  difficulty  is  in  designing  a  system  that 
will  move  you  in  both  those  directions  at  once. 

Health  care  is  another  example.  Everybody  wants  everybody  to 
have  access  to  top-rate  health  care,  but  nobody  wants  the  health  care 
system  wastef  ully  used  and  over-used.  Xobody  wants  to  pay  too  much 
for  it.  It's  extremely  difficult  to  divise  a  system  that  will  do  all  those 
things  at  once. 

Energy  is  another  example.  AVe  want  energy  independence.  TVe 
want  low-cost  energy  and  we  don't  want  to  damage  the  environment. 
"We  want  both  of  these  things.  The  hard  thing  is  to  move  in  those 
directions  simultaneously.  The  academics  aren't  being  much  help. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Rivlin. 

Mr.  Rostow. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALT  ROSTOW,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AND 
HISTORY,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 

Mr.  Rostow.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  began  by  saying  that  as  an  historian 
an  economist,  and  as  a  participant  in  Government,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  long-run  is  the  accumulation  of  what  actually  is 
done  in  the  short  run. 

I  shall  say  something  about  the  longer  future  and  even  more  in  a 
paper  that  I  have  left  with  your  stan;  and,  even  in  this  short  in- 
troduction. I  shall  try  in  the  end  to  answer  the  three  questions  you 
have  put  to  us,  sir. 

But  I  wish  to  begin  with  the  problem  that  is  upon  us  now  because 
I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  have  much  of  a  future  if  the  policies 
outlined  in  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
last  month,  are  continued,  or  if  the  predictions  of  the  future  in  that 
report  come  true. 

You  will  recall  the  report  predicts  a  recovery  which  will  leave  us 
with  over  7  percent  unemployment  at  the  end  of  1076.  and  a  6-per- 
cent inflation,  despite  the  softening  of  raw  material  prices  which 
has  taken  place  since  1974.  And  it  holds  out  onlv  limited  hopes  for 
improving  the  situation  for  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

It's  an  extraordinary  fact  in  our  history  that  sober  and  responsible 
men  would  accept  this  kind  of  future.  And  let  me  add  immediately 
that  I  am  talking  now  about  Democrats  as  well  as  Republican-. 

Mv  much  respected  friend,  TTalter  Heller,  in  an  article  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  ends  a  rather  optimistic  picture  of  the  next  year 
by  accepting  73/4  percent  unemployment,  and  about  6  percent  in- 
flation— proposing  only  modest  changes  in  policy. 

Remember,  in  the  early  sixties,  we  had  about  6  percent  unemployed 
associated  with  1  or  2  percent  inflation.  In  the  mid-sixties  when  nn- 
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employment  was  4  percent  or  under,  we  had  price  increases  of  only 
2  to  4  percent. 

I  know  of  no  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  has 
laid  out  a  persuasive  program  for  getting  us  back  to  relatively  full 
employment  and  bringing  inflation  under  control.  So  I  have  not 
come  here  in  a  partisan  spirit;  on  the  contrary,  my  spirit  is  anti- 
partisan,  because  I  think  there  are  four  substantial  national  dangers 
involved  in  sliding  complacently  into  the  acceptance  of  this  kind  of 
America. 

First.  Our  society  will  be  increasingly  eroded  by  social  tension.  As 
we  all  know,  7  percent  unemployment  means  perhaps  twice  that  un- 
employment among  blacks  and  Chicanos,  and  very  high  unemploy- 
ment for  young  people. 

That  is  cushioned  now  by  unemployment  insurance,  food  stamps 
and  the  rest.  But  that's  a  very  short-run  remedy.  We  cannot  have 
an  America  that's  vital  if  we  go  on  demeaning  human  beings  on  a 
large  scale  because  we  cannot  use  them  in  this  society. 

Second.  The  whole  industrial  world,  North  America,  "Western 
Europe,  and  Japan,  will  be  enfeebled  by  our  continued  slug£risiine>-. 
The  predictions — whether  they  come  from  Australia  or  Japan  or 
Western  Europe — are  for  a  disappointing  recovery,  continued  slack- 
ness, continued  unemployment,  and  continued  idle  capacity.  Walter 
Heller's  figure,  for  example  is  that  at  the  end  of  1976  20  percent  of 
our  industrial  capacity  will  still  be  idle. 

Third.  Is  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  countries  of  the  developing  world  that  do  not  export  oil  de- 
pends on  the  momentum  of  the  industralized  world.  Whatever  the 
rhetoric  heard  in  the  U.N.,  the  fact  is,  that  the  pace  of  development 
in  Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia  depend-  on 
the  momentum  of  Xorth  America.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  That 
interdependence  means  if  we  go  ahead  at  a  sluggish  rate,  they  are 
going  to  slow  down.  Some  countries  will  stagnate;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  men.  women,  and  children  in  the  world  will  suffer,  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Finally,  as  a  historian.  T  must  recall  that  we  risk  what  happened 
between  the  two  World  Wars  when  Britain,  Western  Europe,  and 
then  the  United  States  experienced  great  economic  difficulties.  They 
turned  in  on  themselves.  The  prestige  of  the  democratic  West  was 
destroyed,  out  of  which  came  the  Japanese  adventures  1981.  and 
then  Hitler  taking  over  Germany  at  the  worst  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Tn  a  nuclear  age  T  don't  think  we  can  afford  that  kind  of  en- 
feeblement:  but  an  America — or  an  industrialized  world — in  pro- 
tracted stagflation  is  unlikely  to  be  in  a  mood  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities abroad. 

Tf  you  look  closely,  you  can  observe  symptoms  of  all  four  of  these 
dangers  as  of  February  1070. 

T  shall  not  repeat  the  paper  T  filed  with  the  committee,  "A  Third 
View  of  the  Future."1  T  only  observe  that  my  confidence  in  what  T 
am  about  to  propose  is  not  based  on  a  sense  of  higher  virtue  or  in- 
tellect than  those  commanded  by  my  economist  colleagues.  But  T  am 

1  See  p.  11.". 
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also  a  historian.  The  economists  who  advise  both  our  Republican  and 
Democratic  politician,  are  children  of  the  1930's.  They  have  spent 
their  whole  professional  life  building  increasingly  sophisticated  argu- 
ments about  how  to  manipulate  effective  demand. 

1  am  a  child  of  the  last  200  years,  a  historian  who  must  deal  with 
supply  as  well  as  demand.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in  the  past  t  wo 
centuries  that  changes  in  the  supply  situation  produced  the  sort  of 
thing  we've  experienced  since  the  end  of  1972.  The  other  times  it 
happened  were  during  the  1790's,  the  1850's.  the  1890's  and  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  19o0*s.  Each  time  it  happened,  you  can  observe  ex- 
actly the  symptoms  that  are  so  familiar  to  us  now  since  the  end  of 
1972 :  An  accelerated  general  inflation ;  a  rise  of  interest  rates ;  a 
shift  in  the  terms  of  trade  unfavorable  to  manufacturing  nations; 
and  pressure  on  the  real  wages  of  the  urban  worker. 

No  two  of  these  cases  were  the  same.  But  there  is  a  family  re- 
semblance. I  evoke  in  my  paper  the  name  of  the  Russian  economist, 
N.  P.  Kondratieff,  who,  in  the  1920's,  first  identified  these  50-year 
cycles. 

I  don't  believe  this  cycle  will  necessarily  repeat.  P>ut  I  do  believe 
we  are  in  a  period  where  food  and  energy  prices  will  remain  rela- 
tively high  for  a  good  long  time;  and  if  we  get  back  to  rapid  rate 
of  growth,  I  suspect  raw  materials  as  well. 

Now,  each  time  it  happened  in  the  past,  the  world  economy  was 
brought  back  toward  balance  by  an  expansion  of  investment  in  new 
directions — directions  which  would  increase  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  raw  materials. 

The  first  time  it  was  done  by  an  expansion  in  Britain  itself  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  in  the  United  States,  which  enioyed 
in  fho  1790's  and  down  to  1807  a  prosperity  almost  like  that  of 
OPEC!.  Our  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  rose  in  price.  It  gave  our 
new  Nation  a  great  lift. 

The  second  time,  in  the  1850's.  the  problem  was  solved  by  vast  in- 
vestment in  opening  up  the  American  Middle  West,  throwing  the 
railway  lines  out  as  far  as  Minneapolis.  Eoreicm  capital  poured  in  as 
the  wheat  price  was  high,  and,  of  course,  when  the  railroads  were 
built  and  the  land  put  into  production  our  wheat  poured  into  Europe 
and  we  all  experienced  a  long  period  of  low  prices. 

After  the  1890's,  when  the  American  frontier  had  ended  and  we 
could  no  longer  carry  the  burden  of  food  exports  at  the  old  level, 
investment  poured  into  Canada,  Australia,  the  Ukraine,  Argentina, 
to  bring  the  world  back  into  balance. 

When  it  happened  again  in  the  late  19.°>0's.  the  balance  was  re- 
established down  to  1951  not  so  much  by  opening  up  new  terri- 
tories, because  there  weren't  any.  but  by  an  extraordinarv  increase  in 
the  productivity  of  agriculture,  with  all  the  new  seeds,  chemical  fer- 
tilizers and  so  forth. 

Against  this  background — not  being  bound  by  history,  but  feeling 
our  way  in  the  light  of  the  patterns  of  history— the  critical  question 
we  have  got  to  answer  is:  In  what  new  directions  must  investment 
flow  to  get  our  economy  and  the  world  economy  back  into  balance? 

Once  you  put  the  question  that  way,  I  think  the  answers  are  rea- 
sonably clear.  The  answer  is:  into  energy — including  solar  energy 
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for  house  heating  and  cooling — as  well  as  in  coal,  gas  and  the  rest  ; 
into  energy  conservation,  including  die  insulation  of  housing;  into 
mass  transport  to  try  to  separate  the  use  of  the  automobile  for  com- 
muting from  its  use  for  recreation;  outlays  to  counter  air  pollution  : 
to  counter  water  pollution;  to  preserve  our  precious  agricultural 
base;  and  to  expand  R.  &  D.,  which  I  believe  over  the  next  genera- 
tion is  going  to  be  a  growth  industry  over  a  wide4  front.  We  have  a 
few  new  physical  frontiers  to  open:  Alaska,  the  North  Sea.  1 1n- 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  But  basically,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
bring  the  economy  back  into  balance  through  research  and  develp- 
ment,  as  we  did,  in  effect,  in  American  agriculture  fini  the  late  1930's 
forward. 

Now,  my  second  basic  point:  The  route  back  to  full  employment 
and  high  rates  of  growth  is  through  exactly  the  kind  of  expansion 
in  investment  we  need  to  bring  our  economy  and  the  world  economy 
back  into  balance.  There  is  a  convergence  between  the  need  to  restore 
balance  in  the  world  economy  and  the  way  you  get  back  to  full  em- 
ployment. I  do  not  believe  that  convergence  is  yet  clearly  perceived 
by  economists;  nor  has  this  perception  fully  entered  the  political 
dialog. 

The  question  worth  asking  is:  Why  can't  we  gel  bads  to  full  em- 
ployment by  a  somewhat  larger  Federal  deficit,  or  by  persuading  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  be  a  little  bit  more  liberal  in  the  money  supply? 

There  are  deep  structural  reasons  why  those  old  remedies,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  are  not  sufficient  now,  although  of  course. 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  remain  part  of  the  equation.  The  greal 
boom — the  most  extraordinary  boom  in  all  of  the  world's  history— 
which  ran  from  1945  to  1974,  was  carried  forward  in  the  industrial 
world  by  certain  leading  sectors:  the  mass  diffusion  of  the  auto- 
mobile, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  Western  Europe  and 
Japan:  durable  consumers'  goods,  television  and  all  the  household 
gadgetrv:  the  move  to  suburbia,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
Western  Europe  and  Japan;  the  roads,  motels,  and  everything  that 
went  with  that  automobile  revolution. 

Tn  addition,  there  was  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  outlays  foi 
education,  especially  higher  education,  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where: for  medical  services;  and  in  travel. 

Now  the  rise  in  the  relative  price  of  energy  has  hit  at  every  one 
of  those  structural  bases  for  expansion,  It's  hit  directly,  of  course, 
at  the  automobile,  and  energy-intensive  household  gadgetrv.  as  peo- 
ple read  their  utility  bills.  It's  struck  at  long-distance  travel,  and  by 
reducing  real  incomes  and  the  public  revenues,  it's  also  put  the  vi<o!i> 
calculus  between  public  and  private  outlays  into  a  new  light.  From 
New  Zealand  through  Australia,  to  Labor  Partv  Britain,  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  i])o  rest  of  the  United  States,  politicians  have  reacted 
by  saving:  "We  must  now  contain  public  outlays  I'm-  welfare  pur- 
poses." 

(liven  the  shift  in  relative  prices,  there  are.  then,  limits  to  the  use 
of  the  ol<l  remedies  of  expanded  consumers  demand  t<>  vol  us  back 
to  where  we  want  to  be.  What  we  need,  in  ?nv  view,  i^  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint  in  expanding  public  outlays  for  education,  health 
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and  welfare;  but  we  need  a  vast  increase  in  investment,  including 
government  inverstment  in  the  directions  I  listed  a  moment  ago. 

You  may  ask:  "Why  can't  private  enterprise  do  the  job  as  it  did  in 
the  past  when  restoring  balance  in  the  world  economy? 

In  part,  private  enterprise  will  respond  to  price  shifts.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  energy  field,  for  example,  there  is  agreement  government 
must  play  a  larger  role.  Whatever  the  perspective — whether  it's  the 
Ford  Foundation  Report  or  Ed  Teller's  Report  for  the  Critical 
Choices  Commission — they  all  end  up  with  a  long  list  of  things  that 
the  Government  must  do  to  make  it  possible  for  private  enterprise  to 
do  its  job  in  energy :  and  an  equally  long  list  of  things  only  Govern- 
ment can  do. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  with  housing:  with  mass  transport; 
with  R.  &  D.:  with  agriculture.  And  this  is  true  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  all  around  the  world.  For  good  or  ill.  governments 
are  into  these  fields  so  deeply  that  I  don't  see.  Mr.  Ash.  how  they  can 
get  out :  and.  as  I  say.  in  some  cases,  the  nature  of  the  task  makes  it 
iumcssible  for  private  enterprise  to  do  the  whole  job. 

In  fact,  in  making  the  case  for  planning-,  one  can  argue  that  we 
have  gotten  into  ^ome  of  our  difficulties  through  bad  planning  in 
energy  and  agriculture.  There  is  no  way  for  Government  to  get  out 
of  these  fields.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  planning  versus  no  plan- 
ning: but  good  planning  instead  of  bad  planning. 

If  I'm  right,  then,  some  things  must  change.  First,  nw  economist 
friends  must  go  beyond  the  four  issues  about  which  they  have  argued 
with  each  other  for  40  years  now  and  taught  their  politician  students 
to  argue. 

The  four  issues  are:  fiscal  versus  monetary  policy  as  the  optimum 
tool  to  manipulate  effective  demand. 

Second,  what's  the  trade-off  between  unemployment  and  inflation? 
How  much  unemployment  will  you  accept  to  have  a  little  less 
inflation? 

Meanwhile,  the  Phillips  curve,  which  is  supposed  to  define  that 
relation,  has  moved  out  to  the  right  and  gone  nearly  out  of  sight. 

Put  they  go  on  with  the  same  argument. 

Third,  should  a  marginal  increase  in  real  income  go  for  public  serv- 
ices or  private  outlays  ? 

Finally,  should  you  go  back  to  full  employment  by  stimulating  con- 
sumption by  unbalancing  the  Federal  budget  of  stimulating  invest- 
ment by  chansrinof  the  tax  system. 

The  central  difference  between  my  colleagues  and  I  is  my  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  disaggregate  and  act  in  particular  sectors. 

We  must  also  shift  away  from  public-private  confrontation  in  our 
political  life,  in  which  the  private  sector  is  sometimes  used  as  a  scape- 
goat for  certain  deeply  rooted  problems.  The  private  sector  is  now 
frightened  and  defensive,  and  that's  no  way  for  an  effective  private 
sector  to  be  in  a  mixed  economy. 

If  institutions  in  the  private  sector  break  the  law.  they  ou<rht  to  be 
brought  into  court:  but  we  are  a  society  that  needs  a  vital  private 
sector :  and  we  need  a  spirit  of  collaboration  between  the  public  and 
private  sector. 
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Then  we  need  some  planning,  and  that  brings  me  to  your  three 
•questions,  sir,  and  to  my  conclusion. 

Whal  role  should  the  Government  piny  in  setting  up  long-term 
goals  and  the  development  of  m  rategies  for  achieving  i  hese  goals  \ 

There  are,  of  course',  many  areas  in  which  you  could  apply  that 
question:  education,  health,  and  so  on.  But  in  the  field  I  am  talking 
about,  the  critical  job  is  for  the  Government,  working  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  expand  investment  in  the  critical  sectors  I  listed  earlier. 

What  is  the  Government  presently  doing  in  this  regard?  I-  it  in 
any  way  deficient  \ 

I  •  ?s  doing  something.  Mr.  Zarb's  presence  is  a  reminder  of  that.  But 
the  Government  is  more  than  the  executive  branch;  it'-  also  the  Con- 
gress. What  we  need  is  a  concept  of  where  we  are  and  what  we  have 
to  do,  shared  between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  Then  we 
need  to  translate  that  shared  concept  into  collaboration  so  that  we 
firmly  settle  the  trade  off  between  energy  and  the  environment,  and 
get  the  other  things  done  that  urgently  need  doing. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  deficient  partly  because  we  lack  machin- 
ery, but  mainly  because  we  lack  a  shared  vision  of  where  we  are  and 
what  we  must  do. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort?  I  don't  believe  we  need  a 
great  big  new  inst  itution  for  plannirig.  All  over  this  big  town  the  raw 
materials  for  sectoral  planning  exist;  in  the  energy  administration. 
irtment  of  Interior,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  Labor.  The  data  are  there.  The  problem  is 
that  there  is  no  central  point  where  the  data  are  brought  together — 
either  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  executive  branch — in  this  sectoral 
perspective. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  data  at  the  end  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress  and  see  how  aggregative  it  is.  You 
can't  even  find  out  the  level  of  energy  investment  in  the  United 
Stat'-,  which  is  evidently  one  critical  variable.  Part  of  the  reason  is 
that  the  law  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  be  birr  enough  to  hire  experts  on  the  sectors. 

T  don't  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  this  kind  of 
sectoral  planning  going.  T  don't  think  we  need  additional  institutions. 
We  do  need  a  coordinating  point,  and  that  might  be  a  somewhat  big- 
ger Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 

Hut  above  all.  we  need  a  new  cast  of  mind:  and  that  is.  in  part,  the 
responsibility  of  my  profession. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bostow. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus* 

|  The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Walt  W.  Rostow  follows:] 

IPbepabed  Statement  by  W.  W.  Bostow  ox  "Ouh  Third  Centubt  :  Dibe<  ttons" 

Symposium 

a  third  view  of  the  fctcre 

Societies  and  governments  cannot  act  effectively  until  they  develop  a  con- 
sensus on  the  problems  they  face.  Once  problems  are  defined  in  an  agreed 
way.  men  may  well  differ  on  the  appropriate  remedies;  hut  the  debate  is  then 
narrow   and   pointed,   permitting   fruitful   compromise   and    action.    Right    now. 
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fw./^1'8'"'"'"/''?  ddft  in  Amerl«w  econmic  policy  stems,  ultimately  I  be- 
like, from  a  failure  of  economists  to  come  to  agreement  on  the  problems  we 

u,rt  IvVtH  *Z%  ?  Sj^-M-ftrtB*-  and  that  professional  failure  flows 
airectij   into  and  frustrates  our  political  life 

At  some  risk  of  over-simplification,  I  would  judge  that  two  contending  views 

il      L*        advocacy  tor  one  policy  position  or  another 

Ihe  first  view  is  symbolized  by  the  Meadows  study,  The  Limits  to  Growth 
sponsored  by  the  Club  of  Rome.  The  Limits  to  Growth  view  hold ■  Umtthi 
sharp  increase  m  food  and  energy  prices  since  the  close  of  1972  vindicates  the 
i!^Ut  tLat  m(lustrial  civilization  is  headed  for  catastrophe  unles  economic 
£v^  1S  *T-  re?UCe^  t0,  Zer°-  Alth™«*  its  method  and  conclusions  have Ten 
severe^  criticized  and  although  the  authors  have  significantly  modified  theh* 
original   portion     The   Limits   to   Growth   has   suffused   manv    min  s    wi        a 

£rowt "S^V^  °f  that  image  leads  to  the  ^  StVommic 
fcHmth  must  halt;  the  environment  must  be  protected  at  anv  cost  without 
regard  to  other  objectives;  and.  in  the  static  world  to  come,  income  must  be 
redistributed  within  societies  and  among  societies  e 

I  would  guess,  for  example,  that  attitudes  stemming  from  this  view  have 
significantly  affected  the  debate  in  the  Congress  on  energv  policy.  SoSe  have 
opposed  with  ardor  the  expansion  of  energy  production  from  coal,  froiHffshore 
oil,  and  from  atomic  energy.  In  the  back  of  their  minds,  I  suspect,  thev  hope  the 
suppression  of  energy  production  will  reduce  the  rate  of  growth.  In  fact  of 
course  the  lack  of  consensus  on  energy  policy  has  simply  left  the  nation  drifting 
every  day  into  increased  reliance  on  OPEC  oil. 

The  second  view  can  be  described  as :  Nothing  Much  Has  Happened.  Those 
*Lhnn  ?  US  poslt'on  are  knowledgeable  in  all  the  (quite  legitimate)  criticisms 
?o-o   f  ltS  t0  Gr°Wth  :  they  believe  the  extraordinary  price  movements  of 

1972M  were,  excepting  oil,  merely  the  product  of  a  synchronous  boom  in  the 
industrialized  world;  that  the  adjustment  to  the  higher  oil  price  is  going  well  • 
it  any  changes  m  the  structure  of  our  economies  are  required,  the  price  svstem 
and  the  natural  flows  of  private  investment  will  do  the  job;  after  a  brief  reces- 
sion, we  can  look  forward  to,  more  or  less,  a  resumption  of  economic  and  social 
progress  at  the  high  rates  we  experienced  in  the  1960's. 

The  bulk  of  our  reigning  economists.  Republican  and  Democrat  conservative 
and  liberal,  are.  in  their  hearts,  of  this  school.  And  those  who  accept  the  view 
that  Nothing  Much  Has  Happened  are  in  a  happy  position.  They  can  go  on 
arguing  with  each  other,  and  encouraging  their  respective  politcian-students  to 
argue  with  each  other,  the  same  old  questions  thev  have  been  arguing  for  any- 
where up  to  forty  years :  Is  Fiscal  or  Monetary  Policy  the  better  tool  for  con- 
trolling the  level  of  effective  demand?  Is  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  unem- 
ployment to  be  preferred  to  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  inflation?  At  the 
margin,  should  the  proportion  of  national  income  going  to  public  services  be 
increased  or  decreased?  Should  stimulus  to  effective  demand  in  the  next  ex- 
pansion be  initiated  from  the  side  of  consumption  or  from  the  side  of  private 
investment? 

These  old  questions  are  by  no  means  wholly  irrelevant ;  but  they  are  somewhat 
threadbare,  because  they  no  longer  grip  the  central  issues  we  face.  For  example, 
any  economist  who  has  studied  the  facts  knows  that  the  inflation  now  built  into 
our  society  will  yield  to  neither  fiscal  nor  monetary  policy,  nor  to  both,  without 
additional  political  remedies:  and  that  we  are  experiencing  levels  of  both  un- 
employment and  inflation  that  makes  the  Phillips  curve  debates  of  the  1950's 
and  1980's  grossly  out  of  date.  Moreover,  some  economists,  in  the  back  of  their 
minds,  know  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  government  versus  private  spending, 
in  general.  Obviously,  some  forms  of  government  spending  cannot  go  on  increas- 
ing at  the  rates  of  the  past  fifteen  years;  e.g..  on  the  interstate  highway  net- 
work, higher  education,  and  welfare  outlays  in  general.  But  other  forms  of 
government  expenditure  ought  to  be  expanded ;  e.g.,  on  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation. Similarly,  it  is  not  a  question  of  government  versus  private  enter- 
prise :  it  is  a  question  of  how  government  and  the  private  sector  can  work 
together  to  expand  investment  in  certain  particular  directions. 

Perhaps,  to  a  degree,  this  portrait  of  an  endlessly  repetitive  debate,  insensi- 
tive to  the  new  issues  on  our  agenda,  is  unfair.  Many  of  our  economists,  from 
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both  schools,  have  examined  the  problems  of  energy,  population,  food,  raw 
materials,  and  the  environment.  Some  have  made  distinguished  contributions  to 
their  understanding  and  measurement.  Moreover,  all  thoughtful  economists  arc 
uneasy  as  they  contemplate  th<i  probability  thai  unemployment  will  still  be  high 
a  year  from  now.  Those  economists  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  developing 
regions  arc  worried  about  the  effects  on  economic  and  social  progress  among  the 
poor  nations  of  protracted  sluggishness  among  the  rich.  Those  economists  with 
historical  memory  and  concern  for  national  security  policy  are  anxious  about 
the  effects  of  protracted  sluggishness  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  .Japan  to  avoid  the  kind  of  breakdowns  that  led  after  L929  t<> 
the  Second  World  War. 

lint  this  uneasiness,  worry,  and  concern  at  the  edges  have  not  j >r« ><i u<-. ■< )  ;i 
working  consensus  on  what  we  confront  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  Take,  for 
example,  the  debate  about  the  capital  crunch.  Economists  and  others  are  argu- 
ing: Will  there  be  enough  capital  to  meet  our  investment  needs  over  the  next 

live  or  ten  years?  By  a  not  very  remarkable  coincidence.  1  he  Liberal  economists 
conclude  tho  answer  is  probably  yes.  if  we  have  sufficient  Stimulus  from  fiscal 
and    monetary    policy;    the    conservative    economists    conclude    the    answer    is 

probably  no.  and  we  need  to  shift  the  tax  system  in  ways  that  will  stimulate 
the  private  investment  level.  And  so  they  are  hack  at  the  same  old  comfortable 
stands;  but  neither  group  has  offered  a  credible  program  which  would  get  as 
back  to  full  employment*  They  are  simply  arguing  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less    in    the    familiar    way. 

My  point,  then,  is  this:  Whatever  their  anxieties,  neither  the  liberal  nor 
the  conservative  economists  are  providing  the  nation  with  the  outline  of  a 
viable  program.  And  T  believe  this  fact  stems  from  a  failure  to  understand 
where  we  are  in  history  and  what  we  face.  Therefore,  I  would  lay  before  you 
a  third  view. 

I  begin  with  the  proposition  that  we  are  in  the  early  phase  of  the  Fifth 
Kondraiieff  upswing.  X.  P.  Kondratieff  was  a  Russian  economist  who  described 
in  tho  1920's  the  two  and  a  half  cycles  in  prices  and  interest  rates  the  Western 
world  had  experienced  since  the  1790's.  Although  Kondratieff  provided  no 
theory  for  these  cycles,  I  believe  they  were,  essentially,  cycles  in  the  relative 
scarcity  or  abundance — and,  therefore,  the  prices — of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials* versus  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  Since  the  1920's,  the  rhythm 
of  40  r>0  year  cycles  in  relative  prices  has  continued.  The  last  downswing 
when  food,  raw  materials,  and  energy  were  relatively  cheap,  ran  from  1951 
to   lUTL'. 

I  believe  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  world  economy  began  at  the 
close  of  ]!)T2  when  had  harvests  and  the  Soviet  grain  deal  caused  a  convulsion 
in  grain  prices.  World  food  reserves,  waning  in  the  1960*8  as  a  proportion  of 
world  consumption,  suddenly  disappeared.  At  the  same  time.  United  ^ 
uas  and  oil  reserves  in  relation  to  consumption  were  declining,  and  prodn 
h<vuran  absolutely  t<»  decline  after  li>7<).  Then  in  the  autumn  of  1973  came  the 
quadrupling  of  the  oil  price.  Raw  material  prices  simultaneously  moved  up 
across  the  hoard  under  pressure  of  a  powerful  worldwide  boom.  Although  raw 
material  prices  have  considerably  softened  in  the  subsequent  recession  of  the 
industrial  world,  most  analysts  would  agree  that  the  prospects  in  the  lime 
ahead  arc1  for  relatively  expensive  energy  and  food  and.  if  the  world  economy 
recovers  its  lost  moment  inn.  for  relatively  expensive  raw  materials  as  well. 
The  price  revolution  of  r.i7L!  76  yielded  an  accelerated  general  inflation;  an 
extremely  high  range  of  interest  rates;  pressure  on  the  real  wages  of  indus- 
trial labor  and  on  those  with  relatively  fixed  incomes;  a  shift  of  income  and  in 
the  terms  of  trade  favorable  to  producers  of  food  as  well  as  energy. 

As  the  Kondratieff  perspective  would  suggest,  this  is  the  fifth  time  in  the 
last  two  hundred  years  that  such  a  shift  in  relative  prices  has  occurred; 
on  each  of  the  other  four  occasions  it  has  been  accompanied  by  exactly  the 
manifestations  we  have  experienced  since  1072.  The  other  four  occasions  oc- 
curred in  the  17!><)'s;  the  early  TSoO's;  the  second  half  of  the  I890's;  and  the 
late  1930's.  on  each  occasion  these  prices  then  remained  in  a  relatively  High 
range  for  about  a  quarter-century.  A  roughly  equal  period  followed  in  which 
the  trends  reversed.  Bach  of  these  periods  was.  in  an  Important  sense,  unique; 
hut  the  fact  is  thai  the  world  economy  for  almost  two  centuries  has 
subject   to  a   rough  and   irregular  pattern  of  long  cycles  in  which  periods  of 
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about  20  to  25  years  of  high  relative  prices  for  food  and  raw  materials  gave 
way  to  approximately  equal  phases  of  relatively  cheap  food  and  raw  materials. 
The  last  downswing  ran  from  PJ51  to  1972.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  notion  that 
these  cycles  will  continue  into  the  future.  But  I  would  guess  that  the  inex- 
orable pressure  of  excessive  population  increase  in  the  developing  world:  the 
tendency  of  the  poor  to  spend  increases  in  income  disproportionately  on  food  : 
the  rising  demand  for  grain-expensive  proteins;  the  pace  of  industrialization 
among  those  catching  up;  and  the  strains  of  the  energy  crisis  will  persist. 
Given  these  powerful  and  sustained  demands  operating  on  food,  energy  and  raw 
material  prices,  and  the  costs  we  shall  have  to  incur  to  achieve  and  maintain 
clean  air  and  water,  I  believe  we  are  in  for  a  long  period  when  the  prices  of 
these  basic  inputs  to  the  economy  will  remain  relatively  high.  Down  to  1914 
the  classic  response  was  to  open  new  agricultural  and  raw  material  producing 
areas :  the  American  West,  Canada,  Australia.  Argentina,  the  Ukraine.  The 
great  movements  of  international  capital  during  this  era  were,  in  substantial 
part,  induced  to  bring  new  supplies  into  the  market  and  to  restore  balance 
in  the  industrializing  world  by  the  price  system,  combined  with  new  tech- 
nologies of  transport  and  production.  But  we  confront  this  trend  period  in 
a  setting  quite  different  from  that  of  the  past.  We  cannot  rely  wholly  on  the 
automatic  workings  of  the  price  system  and  private  capital  markets  to  restore 
and  maintain  balance.  All  over  the  world,  in  one  way  or  another,  policy  to- 
ward resources  is  in  the  hands  of  governments  or  is  strongly  influenced  by 
governments.  At  every  stage,  therefore,  public  policy  will  be  involved,  seeking, 
if  we  are  wise,  to  reinforce — and  in  some  cases  to  control — the  incentives  and 
constraints  set  up  by  the  price  system. 

What,  specifically,  do  we  have  to  do  to  bring  the  world  economy  back  towards 
some  kind  of  balance? 

First,  we  need  a  concerted  effort  among  energy  importers  to  generate  a 
mixture  of  expanded  output  and  energy  conservation  sufficient  to  give  us  t he- 
bargaining  leverage  to  negotiate  a  rational  and  equitable  long-term  agreement 
with  OPEC.  A  large  part  of  that  effort  must  be  undertaken  by  the  United' 
States,  given  the  availability  here  of  alternative  energy  resourc-os  and.  per- 
haps, greater  margins  for  energy  economy.  As  among  Western  Europe.  Japan. 
and  the  United  States,  only  we  command  the  capacity  to  reduce  sharply  our 
OPEC  imports  by  1985.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  all  energy  im- 
porters to  do  so.  If  we  do,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  an  agreement  could  he- 
reached  between  OPEC  and  the  importers  reconciling  the  three  criteria  which 
ought  to  be  respected  :  an  energy  price  sufficiently  high  in  the  United  States- 
and  other  advanced  industrial  countries  to  encourage  economy  and  conservation 
and  to  induce  the  R&D  required  to  supplant  oil  and  gas  as  a  primary  energy 
source  by.  say.  the  end  of  the  next  generation  :  a  politically  and  economically 
reliable  flow  of  oil  to  consumers  in  advanced  industrial  countries  at  a  prb-e 
which  does  not  impose  chronic  economic  stagnation  through  excessive  balair  e 
of  payments  pressures:  a  reliable  long-term  flow  of  oil  to  non-OPEC  develop- 
ing nations  which  would  permit  them  to  accelerate  agricultural  production 
and  resume  over-all  growth  at  high  rates,  either  via  a  concessional  oil  prk-e 
or  via  long-term  OPEC  aid  on  a  scale  ( along  with  OECD  aid)  capable  of 
achieving  the  same  dual  objectives.  To  achieve  the  requisite  bargaining  posi- 
tion, the  OECD  world  evidently  requires  a  concert  among  national  programs  of 
energy  production,  conservation,  economy,  and  R&D  we  have  not  yet  achieved. 
The  price  system  is  slowly  pushing  us  in  the  right  directions  ;  but  the  price 
system  by  itself  is  palpably  insufficient. 

Second,  agriculture.  It  is  now  agreed  in  the  international  community  that 
the  task  of  feeding  the  inescapably  increased  population  in  the  developing 
world  between  now  and  the  year  2000  must  be  undertaken  primarily  through 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  agricultural  output  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  This  is  an  important  consensus  and  a  raai^r 
result  of  the  various  international  meetings  of  the  past  two  rears.  The  OECD 
world  can  help  in  various  ways:  by  generating  reserves  for  famine:  supplying 
capital  and  technical  assistance :  offering  enlarged  markets  for  some  agricul- 
tural exports.  But  the  crucial  variable  may  be  the  rate  of  increase  of  chenv'-M 
fertilizer  consumption  in  the  developing  regions.  To  achieve  that  increase  will 
require  public-private  collaboration  on  a  truly  international  basis.  The  domes- 
tic agricultural  policies  of  developing  nations  are  involved  as  they  affect  the 
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incentive  for  fanners  to  use  more  fertilizers;  their  policies  towards  foreign 
private  investors  in  their  countries  are,  In  some  cases,  Involved;  the  director 
of  public  as  well  as  private  aid  Glows  Is  involved;  the  possibility  of  guaran- 
tees may  have  to  be  considered  In  case  of  temporary  fertilizer  surplus* 
that  Investment  in  fertilizer  capacity  can  proceed  at  a  high  ran-  withon  • 
cessive  anxiety;  and.  anally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  price  of  fertilizer 
feedstocks,  which  comes  to  rest  on  OPEC's  price  or  OPEO's  aid.  Here,  evi- 
dently, is  a  task  for  sectorial  planning  on  an  international  level  <<i  critical 
importance. 

Third,   international   anti-pollution   measures,    in   the  OECD   world,   nal 
have  generally   moved   to  increase  investment    significantly    to  clean   tin 
and   water.  This   is  proving  a   manageable  but  expensive   task.    We  may    argue 
about  standards,  time  periods  to  achieve  them,  and  trade-off 8;  hut  the  fact  i- 
that  we  have  irreversibly  accepted  the  fact  thai   air  and  water  are  no1 
goods;   and   we  shall  have  to  argue  about    and   plan    the  air  and   wat< 
for  as  far  ahead  as  any  of  us  can  peer.  But  we  have  barely  begun  the  t. 
coming   to  .maps   with    tin-   international   dimensions   of   the   problem,    notably 
with   respect    to  the  seas  and   oceans.   Here,  again,  sectorial   planning  will  have 
to  heroine  international  if  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean, 
and    Rhine    are    to    he    tolerably    maintained. 

Fourth,  raw  materials.  The  world  recession  has,  for  the  moment,  cul 
material  prices.  If  the  world  economy  resumes  and  maintains  high  growth 
rates,  a  range  of  issues  similar  to  but  less  acute  than  those  we  confront  in 
energy  will  assert  themselves.  As  in  the  case  of  energy,  there  is  no  known 
physical  limit  to  raw  material  resources  on  the  planet.  Bur  a  great  deal  of 
creative  effort  will  l>e  required  to  continue  to  feud  off  diminishing  returns; 
to  conserve  and  recycle;  and  to  create  an  international  framework  within 
which  the  legitimate  interest  of  producers  and  consumers  are  reliably  guar- 
anteed. 

Fifth,  R&D.  I  cannot  prove  it.  but  I  am  morally  certain  that  the  maintei 
of  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  civilization  requires  a  substantial  increi 
investment  in  the  form  of  R&D.  The  imperatives  of  our  situation  are  already 
at  work  in  the  energy  sector.  The  most  thoughtful  analysis  of  America), 
culture    I    know    commends    an    increase    in    agricultural    R&D;    that    i- 
report    on    Agricultural   Production    Efficiency   done   by    the   National    A   . 
of  Sciences.  We  ought  to  he  learning  more  about  climate,  as  well  as  new  anti- 
pollution technologies.   I   would   expect    us  to  have  to  he  creative  with  ri 
to   raw  materials  over   the  next  generation.   We  owe  it  to  the 
tions  to  find  birth  control  mehods  that  are  cheaper,  psychologically  eaa 
accept,    and    longer   lasting   than    any    we   now   have.    There    is    a    lot   mi 
bringing  birth   rates   down   rapidly   than   birth   control   devices.   But   their   in- 
adequacy  has   diminished    the  effectiveness   of   family    planning   efforts    in    the 
southern  continents. 

The   list   could,    evidently,   be   extended:    hut   the   underlying   reason    for   my 
judgment  about  the  necessary  scale  of  R&D  i^  that,  as  compared  to  the  I 
past,    we   cannot    generate    the    new.    necessary    inputs    to    the    world    ec 
simply  by  owning  up  new  territories.  There  is  no  American   West,    Lrg 
Canada,  or  Australia  to  nnlross  the  balance  of  industrial  civilization.    \ 
frontiers  there  are:   Alaska   and  the  North    Sea..   Siberia   and    the  seabeds 
every   projective  analysis   of  the  longer  future   I    know     pessimistic   or   ..p:',- 
mistic-  comes  to  rest  technically  on  the  capacity  of  t'ie  human  race 
thine  to  defeat   classical  diminishing  returns  with   R&D   and   thus   to   provide 
a  viable  base  for  a  global  industrial  cilizatioh  whose  vast   scale  will   I 
termined  by  both   the  inescapable  expansion   of  the  world's   population    over 
the  next  century  and  the  determination  of  the  developing  world  i  • 
meaningful   version   of   affluence. 

If  this  perspective  is  correct,  it  hears  directly  on  policy  designed  to  g 
hack  to  higher  rates  of  growth   and   relatively   full    employment.    Neither   in 
creased  federal  deficits  nor  a  generalized  tax  stimulus  to  investment   will  do 

the    |ob. 

What  i<  required  in  the  United  States  to  get  hack-  to  full  employment     - 
rapid  expansion   of  investment   in   certain   particular  directions.    We   now   know 
those  directions  in  the  United  states:  new  energy  resources;  energy  economy: 
investment  to  clean  the  air  and  water:  insulated  housing;  mass  transport.  To 
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these  I  would  add  radically  expanded  investment  in  R&D  and,  quite  possibly, 
investment  to  rehabilitate  agricultural  acreage  we  believed  was  arable  untii 
wTe  took  oft  acreage  restrictions  and  found  the  land  sub-marginal. 

My  central  point,  then,  is  quite  simple  :  the  return  to  full  employment  should 
come  from  rapidly  expanded  investment  in  certain  key  sectors;  private  enter- 
prise has  a  role  in  each  of  these  sectors;  but  in  none  of  them  will  investment 
expand  promptly  enough  and  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  bring  us  back  to  full 
employment  unless  the  government  acts  in  various  ways  to  make  investment 
flow.  In  some  cases,  direct  government  outlays  are  necessary  ;  in  others,  the 
settlement  of  conflicts  between  production  and  environmental  criteria';  in 
others,  legislation  is  required:  in  others,  one  form  or  another  of  subsidy  or 
guarantee.  A  return  to  full  employment  on  a  viable  basis  thus  requires  inti- 
mate and  painstaking  sectoral  collaboration  between  the  public  and  private 
parts  of  our  society. 

As  one  who  would  prefer  to  see  private  enterprise  carry  forward  the  economy 
to  the  maximum  and  who  believes  government  intervention  has  its  costs,  as 
well  as  benefits,  let  me  put  the  question  bluntly  :  Why  is  it  that  neo-Keynesian 
prescriptons  for  reducing  unemployment  through  stimulus  to  consumers  de- 
mand are  not  now  sufficient?  The  answer  is  that  the  inescapable  imperatives  of 
higher  energy  prices  and.  for  some  advanced  industrial  countries,  a  sharp 
unfavorable  shift  in  the  terms  of  trade  have  cut  into  real  income.  These 
factors  (reflecting  both  price  and  income  elasticities  of  demand)  have  radically 
reduced  consumers'  outlays  on  postponable  items ;  notably,  automobiles  and 
other  consumers  durables.  They  have  also  reduced  the  demand  for  housing. 
Against  this  background  and  the  combination  of  inflation  and  recession,  gov- 
ernments cannot  compensate  adequately  by  rapidly  expanding  real  outlays  for 
social  services  (e.g..  education  and  health  care).  These  may,  in  any  case,  be 
approaching  natural  limits ;  and  their  expansion  certainly  faces  *  increased 
political  resistance.  The  rapid  expansion  of  OECD  exports  to  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries has  been  a  balancing  factor  in  terms  of  employment.  But  it  also  consti- 
tutes a  quite  insufficient  compensation  for  these  decelerating  private  and  pub- 
lic outlays.  Thus,  the  rise  in  energy  prices  has  weakened  the  leading  sectors 
which  have  carried  forward  economic  growth  in  North  America,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  over  the  past  quarter-century.  Resumed  prosperity  and 
growth  require  a  massive  shift  of  investment  in  new  directions ;  and  these 
directions  (unlike  automobiles,  durable  consumers  goods,  and  suburban  houses) 
require  an  enlarged  government  role  and  serious,  sustained  public-private 
collaboration. 

Put  another  way,  it  is  the  multiplier  (expanding  income  and  employment 
through  new  forms  of  investment),  rather  than  the  accelerator  (expanding 
investment  through  the  increase  in  income),  that  will  be  rather  more  re- 
quired than  in  the  recent  past  to  pull  the  OECD  world  out  of  recession  and 
back  to  sustained  growth.  In  a  sense,  we  are  returning  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
pre-1914  world  economy — the  world  of  railroads,  steel,  and  the  opening  of  new 
territories — as  opposed  to  the  environment  we  have  known  since  the  1920's 
when  the  leading  sectors  of  high  mass-consumption  emerged,  and  investment 
was  closely  linked  to  the  expansion  of  consumer's  outlays  on  durable  goods 
and  certain  services.  This  proposition  relates,  of  course,  to  a  marginal  shift 
in  the  relative  role  of  the  two  interacting  mechanisms,  not  to  a  complete  re- 
versal. Surely,  various  built-in  supports  to  the  level  of  income  and  consump- 
tion have  cushioned  the  recession  of  197J-75  in  the  OECD  world,  as  have 
government  deficits:  and  this  cushioning  has  prevented  even  greater  declines 
in  investment  levels  than  those  which  have  in  fact  occurred.  And.  surely, 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  must  contribute  further  to  the  return  to  full  em- 
ployment. Nevertheless,  the  marginal  shifts  required  in  the  workings  of  the 
OECD  economies  are  of  significant  orders  of  magnitude:  and  the  changes  re- 
quired  in   our  images  of   the  present   and  the  future   are  substantial. 

T  conclude,  then,  that  the  Thi^d  View — that  we  are  in  the  early  stasre  of  the 
Fifth  Kondratieff  upswing — is  significantly  different  from  either  The  Limits  to 
Growth    perspective    or    the    judgment    that    Nothing    Much    Has    Happened. 

In  my  view.  The  Limits  to  Growth  perspective  is  correct  in  sensing  that 
something  significant  has  happened  in  the  whole  interrelated  package  of 
population,  food,  energy,  raw  materials,  ami  the  environment.  And  it  is  cor- 
rect in  asserting  that  we  will  neglect  those  problems  and  their  interconnections 
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only  at  our  mortal  peril.  But  I  believe  The  Limits  to  Growth  position  is 
quite  wrong  in  assuming  that,  man's  scientific,  technological,  economic,  and 
political  skills  arc  incapable  of  mastering  those  problems.  We  must  change 
the  directions  of  investment,  as  we  have  four  times  in  the  past  ;  hut  we  should 
not  seek  zero  growth. 

Therefore,  the  Nothing  Much  Has  Happened  perspective  is,  in  my  view. 
correct  in  arguing  that  high  growth  rates  continue  to  be  necessary  lor  the 
economic,  social,  ami  political  health  of  our  societies:  thai  we  still  need  io 
apply  intelligently  the  tools  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy;  thai  the  high  oil 
price  need  not  he  mortal  to  our  continued  progress.  But  I  believe  thai  per- 
spective, in  both  its  liberal  and  conservative  (Democrat  and  Republican) 
variants,  is  quite  wrong  in  implying  that  we  can  go  on  managing  our  economy, 
and  the  world  economy,  in  the  comfortable  way  we  did  from,  say,  L948  to  i'.tTi!. 
We  shall  have  to  plan  the  sectoral  pattern  of  investment  with  respect  to  en- 
ergy, air,  water,  ]{&!>.  and  perhaps  in  some  other  fields  as  well.  To  do  this 
we   shall   need    attitudes   of   public-private   cooperation,    not   confrontation. 

Thus,  the  political  economy  of  the  Fifth  Kondratieff  upswing  requires  neither 
the  cessation  of  growth  nor  the  end  of  capitalism.  But  it  does  require  some- 
thing more  of  economists  and  governments  than  a  simple  repetition  of  the 
neo-Keynesian  tricks  for  manipulating  the  level  of  effective  demand.  We  are 
in  a  world  where  supply,  as  well  as  demand,  now  matters.  We  can  no  longer 
assume  they  will  be  balanced  by  the  Unseen  Hand,  if  we  get  the  level  of  aggre- 
gate demand  right.  We  shall  have  to  act  to  bring  them  towards  balance  in 
the  key  sectors;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  find  we  are  returning  to  relatively 
full  employment  and  high  rates  of  growth.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  Third 
View. 

TESTIMONY    OF    WILLIAM    RUCKELSHATTS,     OF    RUCKELSHAUS, 
BEVERIDGE,  FAIRBANKS,  AND  DIAMOND 

Mr.  Euckelsiiatjs.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  just  listened  to  Mr. 
Rostow  recommend  that  we  create  a  new  institution,  I  am  going  to 
recommend  that  we  do,  not  a  great  big  new  one  that's  goin^  to  handle 
all  these  problems,  but  a  much  more  modest  effort  directed  specifical- 
ly at  attempting  to  give  Congress  a  new  tool  that  it  can  use  for  bet- 
ter analysis. 

A  group  of  us  over  the  last  year,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  and  3 
years,  as  far  as  others  are  concerned,  have  been  examining  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  an  institute  that  would  provide  analysis  for  a 
Congress  to  address  some  of  the  comprehensive  issues  that  it  has  be- 
fore it. 

We  have  called  this  embryonic  institute,  "The  Institute  for  Con- 
gress." Many  of  you  here,  including  Mrs.  Rivlin  and  others,  are 
familiar  with  the  efTort.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  compete  with  the  exist- 
ing committees  or  organizations  and  institutions  that  are  seeking  to 
provide  analysis  for  Congress  such  as  Mrs.  Rivlin  or  the  Genera]  Ac- 
counting Office,  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  or  Congres- 
sional ReseaT-ch  Sei-viee.  Instead,  it  is  an  effort  to  bring  to  Congress, 
having  as  its  sole  client  the  Congress,  an  institutions  that  can  pro- 
vide the  ]>cst  analysis  Ave  can  muster,  to  the  Congress  from  which 
they  can  judge  what  path  should  l>c  chosen  to  address  a  given  prob- 
lem. 

The  reason  T  think  that,  at  least  as  far  as  T  am  concerned,  and  T 
think  others  believe,  that  such  an  institution  could  perform  a  valuable 
service  to  Congress  is  because  it  seeks  to  address  the  problem— in  part, 
seeks  to  address  the  problem  identified  by  Mr.  Linowitz  of  the  erosion 
of  trust,  in  the  society. 

69-83S — 76 9 
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The  original  attraction  for  me  for  the  Institute  was  because  of  the 
frustration  that  I  felt  as  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Some  of  the  analysis  which  the 
executive  branch  would  provide  for  a  given  problem  was  not  used  by 
Congress,  often  because  of  a  lack  of  trust  between  the  executive  and 
the  congressional  branches:  trying  to  address  this  problem  head-on 
by  convincing  the  Congress  that  the  analysis  of  the  executive  branch 
provided  was  good  and  sound,  and  should  be  used,  was  not  always 
very  helpful. 

There  were  also  almost  no  good  reasons  for  the  lack  of  analysis  to 
exist,  and  therefore,  what  we  sought  to  do  by  suggesting  the  creation 
of  this  new  institute  is  to  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  problems 
addressed  by  Congress  can  be  given  the  best  analysis  that  our  society 
can  produce. 

If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  the  environment,  it's  fairly 
easy  to  identify  a  goal  of  clean  air  or  clean  water. 

Kecognizing  that  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  that  has  arisen  in 
the  environmental  movement,  that  eveiwthing  is  connected  to  every- 
thing else,  defining  the  goal  of  clean  air  and  water  in  terms  of  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  other  social  problems  and  other  social  priorities 
is  much  more  difficult,  and  it's  that  kind  of  problem  that  the  Institute 
would  seek  to  address. 

I  won't  go  into  great  detail  as  to  what  the  precise  outlines  of  our 
idea  is.  I  would  like  to  provide,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  committee,  a 
synopsis  of  exactly  what  we  have  in  mind,  a  very  brief  outline  of 
what  the  Institute  would  seek  to  do  on  a  5-year  trial  period.  The  first 
3  years  would  be  funded  primarily  by  foundations. 

During  that  period  it  would  have  to  prove  itself  as  a  useful  tool  for 
Congress.  The  next  2  years  of  the  5-year  period,  the  funds  would  pri- 
marily come  from  Congress  by  contract,  and  if  Congress  did  not 
want  to  use  it,  did  not  see  it  as  a  useful  tool,  obviously,  it  should  not 
remain  in  existence,  because  its  sole  function  is  to  serve  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  results  might  be  to  address  the  two  problems  that  Alice 
Rivlin  identified,  that  is.  to  seek  to  put  the  analysis  in  a  form  that 
would  be  useful  to  Congress  and  not  to  just  dump  on  an  individual 
Congressman's  desk  in  a  very  lengthy  form  that  they  would  not  have 
+he  time  or  the  inclination  to  use.  but  specifically  address  a  problem  of 
how  an  individual  member  of  the  Congress  receives  information  and 
how  they  attempt  to  make  judgments  on  the  basis  of  this  information, 
so  that  we  would  tailor  what  was  produced  to  the  individual  Member 
of  Congress. 

Also,  we  would  hope  to  get  at  the  problem  of  the  lazy  scholars  by 
forcing  them  to  address  the  real  world,  and  that  if  we  define  as  a  goal 
clean  air  and  clean  water,  and  the  essential  questions  were  not  wheth- 
er that  was  a  proper  goal  for  the  society,  but,  rather,  how  do  we 
get  there,  and  what  methods  do  we  use  ?  Do  we  continue  to  use  the 
standard  setting  enforcement  process  that  we  have  now  adopted  or 
are  there  other  methods  of  achieving  that  ?  And  what  pace  of  achieve- 
ment of  those  goals  should  we  seek  to  have  and  what  are  the  effects 
of  any  given  choice  and  those  would  then  be  outlined  for  the  decision- 
makers of  Congress. 
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So  that  the  fourth  point  thai  Mr.  Ash  made  about  the  need  for  par- 
ticipation of  decisionmakers  themselves  and  the  use  of  the  anal; 
would  be  addressed. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  experiment  in  the  now  institution  will  be" 
met  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  isoffered  to  Congress,  and  thai  is,  as 
an  experiment,  and  hopeful  that  it  will  provide  a  better  analysis  for 
the  Congress  to  make  judgments  on  what  the  effects  of  its  actions  will 
be  in  the  future,  and  that  it  will  be  a  small  step  forward  but  never- 
theless, a  useful  one  in  getting  before  the  legislators  of  the  country 
the  kind  of  analysis  from  which  they  can  better  judge  what  actions 
should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Institute  is  in  a  crucial  stage  of  its  formation 
and  we  are  seeking  now  in  the  next  month  some  significant  funding 
from  foundations  and  we  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be 
ready  to  start  on  our  5-year  experiment. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Seamans  ( 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  ROBERT  C.  SEAMANS,  JR.,  ENERGY  RESEARCH 


AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
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Dr.  Seamans.  Thank  you,  Senator  Glenn.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  raising  the  issues  contained  in  your  letter  and  bringing  to- 
gether people  from  varying  points  of  view  to  discuss  these  important 
subjects. 


■p     f       i     ou>'jvvur. 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  that  these  are  somewhat  intractable 

,,  I  issues  that  have  been  around  for  quite  sometime,  and  I  was  interested. 

for  example,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Elliott  Committee  in  this 

regard.  This  was  a  committee,  established  by  the  House  some  12  years 

ula£0,  *°  stll(^v  tm'  relationship  between  Science  and  Technology  and 

'"     our  National  goals  and  policies. 

It  is  a  very  thoughtful  report.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of 
sentences   which   could  well  have  been   written  today:   "'The    United 


States  has  neither  a  Commonly  accepted  master  list  of  specific  national 
.policies  nor  a  table  of  research  and  development  goals  to  which  refer- 
ences can  be  made  for  purposes  of  comparing  policies  to  goals  or 
research  and  development  issues  to  broader  national  ones. 
"There  are  many  reasons  for  the  absence  of  set  policies.  A  cardinal 
omiation.|ono  js  tne  national  tradition  of  not  crossing  bridges  until  we  come  to 
1  Member l^noilL  Most  0f  our  decisions  have  of  necessity  been  responses  to  a 
■series  of  crises,  but  were  based  on  Insufficient  opportunity  for  orderly 
iholars "JBireighing  and  planning/* 

When  1  left  the  space  program  and  returned  to  MIT  for  a  brief 
period.  1  tried  to  reflect  on  our  experience  in  the  .-pace  effort.  I  agree 
dffdo^Iwith  Walt  Rostow  of  the  importance  of  science  and  technology  for 
touseueithe  future.  It  is  not  the  only  element  involved,  but  it  is  an  important 
dopted^lelement.  At  NASA  we  tried  to  think  through  the  whole  -pace  pro- 
ifacliievf-fcram  to  set  in  proper  perspective  what  we  would  accomplish  and 
the  effect-   wjiaj-  \\  might  mean  in  a  broader  context. 

I  picked  as  a  title  for  my  report,  "Action  and  Reactions."1  It  is  my 
new  that  at  least   with  respect  to  human  affairs  we  tend  to  follow 


1  AvailaMe   in   committee  files. 
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Newton's  Law  which  says  that  for  every  action,  there  is  a  reaction.  In 
this  report  I  attempted  to  put  down  an  agenda  of  national  objectives 
to  be  achieved  through  science  and  technology.  I  think  the  result  is 
what  most  of  us  would  put  down  without  too  much  thought;  but  I 
wanted  to  see  how  we  were  working  toward  a  set  of  objectives  so  I 
tried  to  make  the  list  all-encompassing.  I  do  not  claim  they  are  the 
ones  we  ought  to  follow. 

Here  is  the  result : 

First.  Is  the  whole  matter  of  understanding,  forecasting,  and  con- 
trolling our  environment.  "We  are  still  living  in  a  world  where  there 
are  tremendous  catastrophies.  storms,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  vol- 
canic eruptions.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  helping  matters  by 
pollution,  and  Ave  may  even  be  threatening  the  balance  of  our  whole 
world  ecology. 

Second.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  supplying  basic  resources  of 
food ;  quite  obviously,  there  is  not  enough  in  the  world.  Fuel,  minerals 
and  water  offer  a  similar  example.  I  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of 
fuels,  minerals  and  water  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  demand  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  population.  Supplies  of  coal,  gas,  petroleum  and 
many  other  minerals  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

Third.  The  whole  area  of  improving  the  quality  of  life.  This  raises 
issues  of  health,  education,  housing  and  welfare,  as  well  as  matters  of 
transportation,  the  automobile  and  its  problems. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  improve  our  communications.  We  need  to 
encourage  economic  growth.  There  is  the  feeling  that  the  role  of  the 
man  in  the  street  is  changing  rapidly  as  technology  advances  but  he 
still  must  have  a  feeling  of  being  creative  or  useful.  Education  and 
motivation  cannot  provide  this  opportunity  unless  challenging  jobs 
become  available  in  increasing  numbers. 

And  finally  there  is  the  whole  matter  of  international  development 
and  providing  national  security.  The  welfare  of  the  United  States  is 
certainly  linked  to  the  national  development.  We  cannot  live  in  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wre  are  tied  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  reasons  that  are  economic,  cultural,  moral,  and  so  forth. 

Xow.  as  I  say,  this  is  something  that  any  one  of  us  can  put  together 
in  fairly  short  order,  but  what  do  we  do  about  it  ?  This  is  what  came 
to  me  as  sort  of  a  startling  jolt  in  connection  with  my  new  job  in  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration. 

We  were  called  upon  to  put  together  a  comprehensive  planning 
document  for  the  Congress  in  less  than  6  months  from  the  time  that 
our  Agency  was  formed.  W^e  went  through  the  normal  type  processes 
of  going  to  nonprofit  institutions  to  help.  We  did  computer  modeling 
and  by  and  large  I  think  this  approach,  among  others,  was  helpful. 
W^e  noted,  for  example,  that  the  United  States  was  relying  principally 
on  wood  in  1850.  In  1910.  60  years  later,  it  was  coal,  and  now  60  years 
later,  it's  oil  and  gas.  All  of  this  is  pretty  close  to  the  50-year  cycle 
that  Walt  Kostow  just  mentioned. 

We  noted  that  we  do  not  have  another  60  years  to  move  into  some 
other  forms  of  energy.  We  noted  that  we  certainly  must  do  our  best 
to  conserve.  We  must  obviously  make  more  use  of  our  coal,  our  nu- 
clear, our  solar,  geothermal,  our  fusion  processes,  looking  ahead  in 
time. 
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But  T  submit  that  all  of  this  is  for  nought  unless  we  have  ways  to 
organize,  to  give  real  focus  and  depth  and  to  mala' t ho  hard  decisions 
that  Dr.  Rivliu  has  pointed  out.  And  this  is  day-to-day,  where  there 
arc  conflicts  between  all  of  the  broader  objectives. 

I  was  struck  in  our  modeling  by  the  fact  that  the  decisionmaker  is 
not  going  to  be  really  interested  in  the  results  unless  be  feci-  com- 
fortable with  the  methodology  used  and  unless  he  feels  thai  be  under- 
stands the  assumptions. 

It  is  human  nature  not  to  rely  on  very  complicated  analyses  u 
they  tend  to  make  sense  and  just  tend  to  confirm  views  that  we  really 
hold  anyway. 

One  (if  the  items  thai  we  noted  when  we  came  up  with  our  plan  was 
an  editorial  in  the  newspaper  thai  was  very  antagonistic  to  our  plan- 
ning because  what  we  attempted  to  do  was  to  show  that  there  are 
uncertainties.  We  do  reed  to  have  an  opportunity  for  making  ch< 
in  the  future  that  we  cannot  make  today,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lax- 
out  a  specific,  ironclad  plan  that  the  country  will  follow.  _ 

This  particular  editorial  wanted  a  specific  plan  and  said.  w,Th<>  gov- 
ernment can't  make  up  their  mind  on  things.  Why  can't  the  govern- 
ment be  more  like  industry,  which  has  to  make  hard  decisions  day  by 
day.  and  announces  specifically  what  they  are  going  to  do  ?" 

From  my  view,  this  editorial  indicated  that  those  who  wrote  it  did 
not  at  all  understand  the  planning  process,  and  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  this  country. 

We  cannot  lay  out  a  blueprint  in  detail  that  the  country  will  follow 
for  the  next  25  years. 

We  can  lay  out  our  objectives.  We  can  work  in  specific  areas  if  we 
put  together  the  right  teams :  for  instance,  industry  and  government 
and  universities.  A  group  like  this  could  guide  us  and  tell  us  what 
to  do  today  and  tell  us  where  the  decision  points  will  probably  come. 
in  the  future. 

But  beyond  that.  I  think  it  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  the  planning 
can  be  that  specific.  I  think  we  all  abhor  the  thought  thai  such  a  plan 
would  somehow  be  promulgated  and  that  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  we 
are  made  slaves  to  it. 

So,  these  are  just  a  few  thoughts,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  again  T  con- 
gratulate you  on  bringing  this  whole  matter  into  focus,  and  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  at  this  time  because  we  face  tremendously 
difficult  issues  on  many,  many  fronts. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Zarb,  there  is  nothing  against  you  that  your  last  name  happens 
to  begin  with  "Z."  T  imagine  you're  gohig  to  face  this  problem  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  that  you  are  going  to  be  last  on  an  alphabetical  list. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  ZARB,  FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Zarb.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  come  today  with  more  questions 
than  I  have  answers  to  and  my  opening  remarks  will  be  very  brief. 

I  must  say  that  1  listened  very  carefully  to  Mr.  Linowitz's  com- 
ments, and  particularly  the  portion  where  he  talks  about  the  skept  i- 
cism  of  the  American  people  with  respect  to  the  government's  compe- 
tence to  do  certain  things  correctly,  soundly  and  honestly. 
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I  not  only  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Linowitz's  comments,  but  with 
some  of  those  people  who  raised  serious  questions  about  the  compe- 
tence of  this  Government  to  get  a  job  done,  and  I  would  expect  I 
would  be  counted  among  those  68  percent  in  that  Wall  Street  Journal 
article. 

So,  I  raise  some  questions  with  respect  to  our  ability  as  a  govern- 
ment to  articulate  long-range  plans  and  get  them  implemented.  I  raise 
that  as  a  question,  not  a  conclusion. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  we  as  an  institution  don't  have  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  American  people  is  that  we  tend  to 
promise  many  things  that  we  can't  deliver,  because  we  are  not  de- 
signed to  deliver  them  and  are  not  capable  of  accomplishing  the  task 
we  set  out  to  do. 

We  seem  to  have  little  difficulty  with  marco  objectives  and  goals- 
setting.  It's  easy  to  talk  about  energy  independence  or  full  employ- 
ment, insuring  that  nobody  goes  hungry  or  curing  cancer  or  develop- 
ing solar  energy,  and  I  suspect  that  I  can  got  a  majority  of  members 
of  Government,  both  legislative  and  executive  branch,  to  endorse  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  those  particular  categories. 

We  see.  however,  a  serious  breakdown  between  articulating  macro 
objectives  and  achieving  results.  The  agency  head  who  spends  less 
time  at  cocktail  parties  and  more  time  on  long-range  planning  must 
ultimately  face  the  problem  of  getting  that  lon^-range  planning  re- 
articulated  into  public  policy,  which  often  requires  a  consensus  from 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  so  that  it  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land. 

And  then  we  begin  the  process  of  achieving  the  results  that  we  said 
we  actually  wanted  to  achieve.  I  see  A~ery  grave  difficulties  in  those 
areas. 

We  talked  about  Government  being  something  like  business  and 
being  able  to  articulate  goals  and  getting  a  job  done.  I  submit  that  in 
business  the  authors  of  long-range  plans  have  an  accountability  proc- 
ess that  we  seem  to  lack  in  Government. 

A  manager  or  cliief  executive  of  a  major  corporation  who  has  a 
long-range  plan  which  is  important  to  the  survival  of  that  corpora- 
tion and  which  fails,  doesn't  stay  around  very  long. 

The  Government  process  doesn't  seem  to  work  that  way.  Without 
in  any  way  being  partisan.  I  have  seen  public  policymakers  in  this 
country  take  one  position  in  private,  one  position  in  a  hearing,  an- 
other position  on  the  floor,  and  then  go  back  home  and  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Congress  just  doesn't  get  the  job  done,  even  though 
he  is  a  member  of  that  same  institution. 

So  long  as  that  is  part  of  the  process.  I  don't  know  how  you  create 
a  system  of  accountability  so  that  people  can  say.  "This  guy  was  in 
favor  of  long-range  planning.  It  didn't  get  done.  We  ought  to  get 
somebody  else  in  who  can  get  it  done." 

Perhaps  the  notion  of  opening  the  process  to  more  disclosure 
through  public  broadcasting  is  one  way  to  close  that  gap,  because  it 
does  then  introduce  the  idea  of  accountability  which  now  seems  to 
be  lacking. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  a  skeptic.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  believe  that 
if  we  are  to  conclude  that  this  Government  should  lay  out  essential 
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plans,  such  as  energy  independence,  then  we  ought  to  ultimately 
demonstrate  thai  we  can  implement  these  plans  or  help  the  private 
sector  ged  the  job  done 

Oftentimes  the  execution  of  these  plans  requires  a  Legislative  proc- 
.  hicli  requires  a  political  debate  and.  quite  honestly,  sometimes 
those  debates,  when  they  go  oil  and  on,  seem  to  have  subtracted  from 
the  subtotal  of  human  knowledge  on  t  hat  part  icular  topic 

J  do  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to  lead,  and  1  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  reflect  what  the  people  who  have  put  us  here  expect 
us  to  do. 

But  I  have  grave,  grave  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
competent  to  do  that,  and  if  we're  not,  we  are  only  going  to  add  to 
that  body  of  mistrust  that  says  Government  promises  and  doesn't 
deliver. 

I  am  sorry  T  haven't  been  able  to  suggest  an  answer  to  many  of 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  perhaps  we  can  learn  from  some 
of  my  colleagues  here  today  as  to  how  we  can  strengthen  the  system 
to  accomplish  what  we  all  want  to  ^et  done. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Zarb. 

[t's  obvious  we  have  a  lot  of  varied  view  points,  and  I  think  that's 
good  because  we  should  be  able  to  get  into  a  very  good  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  No.  1  item  here  for  a  little  while.  "We 
tended  in  the  past  quite  often  to  just  let  the  normal  forces  of  a  free 
economy  or  of  a  free  society  in  the  social  areas  to  determine  where 
the  country  went  sometimes  by  purposeful  statements,  sometimes  just 
by  drift. 

And  I  want  to  keep  this  in  the  more-or-less  give-and-take  conversa- 
tional tone  here,  not  just  in  the  normal  committee  hearing  context. 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  Senator  Cranston  here  who  has  had  a 
long-term  interest  in  this  particular  area.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  but  we  certainly  welcome  him 
heir  this  morning,  Senator  Cranston. 

Senator  Craxstox.  Thank  you. 

( "hairman  Glenn.  Let's  go  down  the  agenda  items  here  :  What  roles 
should  Government  play  ?  Obviously,  we  have  had  some  expressions 
here  in  the  economic  field  in  particular.  What  role  can  Govern- 
ment play  not  only  in  that,  but  in  the  other  areas  of  whatever.  Should 
we  just  allow  the  normal  drift  to  occur  in  some  fields,  and  should  we 
just  single  out  certain  other  fields  for  concentration  as  far  as  what 
organized  input  of  private  and  Government  seetors  get  together  to 
solve  certain  problems,  and  maybe  even  more  importantly,  outline 
opportunities  I 

I  would  like  to  keep  stressing  that.  T  don't  think  we  should  just 
concentrate  on  problem-solving  and  waiting  until  the  wreck  occurs 
and  then  try  to  repair  what  happened. 

lint  we  can  better  outline  and  can  we  better  define  what  role- 
Government  should  play  in  outlining  our  opportunities  as  well  as 
our  difficulties,  and  should  these  be  defined  in  certain  held-: 

Does  anyone  care  to  comment  on  that  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  quickly,  it  seems  to  me  the  limitations  involved 
in  the  planning  process  have  been  well  outlined  this  morning,  and 
fchev  are  real  and  severe. 
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It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  as  for  the  views  Alice  Rivlin  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  alternative  futures  that  perhaps  we  could 
agree  at  the  very  minimum  that  the  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
explain  with  its  policies  what  the  consequences  of  those  policies  likely 
will  be. 

That  is  distinguished  from  saying,  "This  is  our  policy."  It's  simply 
a  declaration  that,  "Here  are  the  alternative  courses  we  had.  Here 
is  the  one  we  have  chosen.  Here  is  what  we  project  will  happen  as  a 
result  of  having  made  this  decision." 

The  second  thing  it  would  seem  to  me  we  could  agree  upon,  is  that 
there  might  well  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  individual  agency, 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  as  a  whole,  of  Congress,  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  within  the  Congress,  to  have  at 
least  for  themselves  a  statement  of  policy,  of  plan,  that  they  believe 
in. 

At  least  in  the  partisan  arena  the  voters  are  entitled  to  that  kind 
of  a  choice.  We  don't  need  to  have  an  agreement  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans,  but  at  least  it  would  be  helpful  if  both 
parties  would  put  forward  what  they  believe  to  be  their  plan  with  a 
little  more  articulation. 

Chairman  Glenn.  As  far  as  explaining  the  role  to  the  public,  or 
a  statement  of  policy  should  that  mainly  be  the  role  of  government 
then  and  nothing  more  formal  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  many  people  can  participate  in  it.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  derive  a  consensus  out  of  this  group  wherein  there 
are  some  deeply  held  feelings  about  the  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
planning,  and  the  ability  of  the  Democratic  society  ever  to  agree. 
That  being  the  case,  I'm  saying  it  seems  to  me  at  a  minimum  that 
we  can  adopt  procedures  like  the  environmental  impact  statement 
idea  where  we  say  in  effect,  "You  can  go  ahead  and  build  the  dam 
or  bring  over  the  supersonic  transport,  but  when  you  make  that  de- 
cision, you  have  an  obligation  to  explain  to  everybody  what  the  im- 
pact on  the  environment  is  going  to  be." 

And  that  pattern  and  analogy  it  seems  to  me  is  useful.  At  least 
you  are  giving  people  information.  You  are  not  saying  that  we  have 
agreed  as  a  nation  on  this  20-year  plan,  but  you  have  said,  "Here  are 
the  consequences  of  the  decision  we  have  made.  And  here  is  what  it 
will  do  to  the  environment,  here's  what  it  will  do  to  employment, 
here's  what  it  will  do  to  inflation,  here's  what  it  will  do  in  terms  of 
tax  policy.  Here's  what's  going  to  happen." 

Senator  Cranston.  May  I  ask  you  how  accurate  all  those  predic- 
tions will  be? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  course,  they  are  not  going  to  be  accurate  and  of 
course  we  are  going  to  change  our  mind.  T  have  in  the  administration 
of  my  own  life  something  I  will  call  the  90 -day  schedule,  which  I 
revise  regularly  once  a  month.  But  at  any  given  point  in  time  I  have 
some  notion  at  least  where  I'm  going  to  be  3  months  down  the  road, 
which  isn't  very  long,  but  it's  a  lot  further  than  many  government 
agencies  give  us. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  role  should  government  play  in  develop- 
ing long-range  plans  ? 
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Mrs.  Rivi/in.  I  was  going  to  suggesl  that  there  is  no  general  answer 
to  this  question.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  government  ought  to  do  is 

think  about  the  areas  in  which  it  does  make  sense  to  have  long-range 
planning  and  the  areas  in  which  it  doesn't. 

There  are  certainly  areas  of  national  life  where  probably  nothing 
will  happen  unless  the  Federal  Government  docs  it.  Defense  is  obvi- 
ously one  of  those.  To  some  extent  research  and  development  may  be 
also.  The  incentives  to  private  industry  to  carry  on  risky  long-term 
research  that  may  or  may  not  pay  off  for  that  particular  company  are 
so  weak  that  tilings  won't  happen  unless  the  Federal  Government 
does  them. 

But  then  there  are  areas  of  concern  where  perhaps  the  best  thing 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  is  at  least  not  create  perverse  incen- 
tives, not  discourage  the  efficiency  of  health  resources,  for  example.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  begin  by  sorting  out  these  areas  and 
concentrating  on  those  where  long-range  planning  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Ash.  My  comment  will  probably  end  up  more  or  less  a  variation 
of  the  comments  which  we  have  just  heard. 

I  think  the  government  is  particularly  suited  to  perform  one  role 
as  it  relates  to  long-range  objectives  setting;  I  presume  that's  the 
same  as  planning.  That  is  to  encourage  public  discussion  in  those 
areas  which  we  have  identified  as  having  some  potential  future  im- 
plication which  we  should  take  into  account  in  our  current  decisions. 

As  Alice  Rivlin  said  at  the  beginning,  one  of  the  best  definitions 
of  what  we  sometimes  call  objective  setting  or  planning,  is  to  make 
our  current  decisions  in  consideration  of  their  long-run  implications. 
That  is  very  realistic. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Alternative  futures,  she  said.  I  like  that. 

Mr.  Ash.  That's  right.  So  we  have  a  number  of  areas  right  now 
where  the  government  has  played  a  role,  in  legitimatizing  public  dis- 
cussion, establishing  possible  forums  for  doing  so,  and  inducing  the 
private  sectors,  the  outside  professional  sector  to  respond  and  con- 
tribute its  best  thinking. 

This  is  a  key  role  for  the  government.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  lack 
of  interest  by  the  academic  community,  the  scholarly  community  in 
general,  the  private  community;  no  lack  of  interest  in  responding  to 
the  questions  and  the  issues,  and  the  government  can  be  one  that 
makes  sure  that  the  agenda  of  issues  is  continually  up  front. 

This  doesn't  mean  a  highly  organized  effort  of  the  government, 
but  every  Senator,  every  Congressman,  everybody  in  the  executive 
branch,  each  can  take  the  role,  sometimes  going  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  keeping  the  subjects  open. 

We  have  a  number  of  issues  now  being  publicly  debated,  the  gov- 
ernment having  taken  the  lead  or  at  least  legitimatizing  it.  Maybe 
some  of  the  leads  have  come  from  other  quarters. 

Social  security:  What  if  anything,  shall  we  do  with  that?  Welfare 
reform  in  total.  The  whole  business  of  transfer  payments  and  their 
implications  is  something  that  has  long-range  implication  and  has 
alternative  futures. 

One  first  has  to  get  the  subjects  up  on  top  of  the  table  rather  than 
being  talked  about  in  the  back  rooms.  And  I  think  the  government 
can  perform  that  role. 
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Chairman  Glexx.  It's  somewhat  similar  to  what  Nicholas  was  say- 
ing about  keeping  this  before  the  public,  explaining  statements  of 
policy  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  I  may  give  an  example  where  this  was  done,  Mr. 
Ash,  I  think  it's  an  excellent  suggestion.  The  State  of  Hawaii  and 
the  State  of  Iowa  have  had  programs  that  involved  the  public  in 
discussions  of  future  planning  for  those  States. 

In  the  case  of  Iowa,  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  Governor  Kay, 
and  now  Senator  John  Culver.  It  involved  community  meetings  of 
many  communities  throughout  the  State.  It  involved  written  materials 
prepared  and  distributed  statewide. 

It  involved  the  involvement  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  think  it  is  a  model  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  you  are  talking  about  done  on  a  statewide  level  from  which  this 
committee  might  find  some 

Chairman  Glexx.  When  Mr.  Toffler  was  here,  we  talked  about  some 
of  those  things.  The  State  of  Washington  has  done  some  of  those 
things  that  he  was  particularly  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Lixowitz.  I  just  want  to  express  a  concern  I  have.  I  have  been 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  Government  necessarily  must  be  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  our  society  we  say  that  our  represen- 
tatives reflect  what  it  is  the  people  want,  the  kind  of  country  they 
want  to  have.  Bu  we  are  living  in  times  when  the  issues  are  so  com- 
plex, when  so  much  expertise  is  required  in  order  to  deal  with  them 
intelligently,  that  we  somehow  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  most 
people  just  aren't  in  a  position  to  be  informed  sufficiently  to  know 
which  is  the  right  course. 

Xow  I  don't  know  if  there  is  a  mechanism  or  a  way  we  can  help 
bring  to  the  American  people  on  the  most  important  issues  confront- 
ing them,  a  clear  enough  perception  of  what  is  at  stake  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to:  (1)  Decide  what  ought  to  be  the  right  course:  and 
(2)  Elect  people  who  have  the  point  of  view  they  want  represented. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  our  de- 
mocracy faces  today.  How  do  we  do  this?  Is  there  some  way  we  can 
achieve  a  better  system  than  we  now  have  or  does  it  again  come  down 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  must  have  representatives,  they  must  liave 
elected  officials  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  in  whose  capacity  they 
are  willing  to  put  the  future  and  therefore  are  willing  to  assume 
that  when  they  elect  such  people,  they  will  make  correctly  the  deci- 
sions which  should  be  made. 

Chairman  Glexx.  We  are  so  fragmented  in  our  area<=  of  expertise 
that  are  required  today,  how  can  you  elect  people  who  have  all  those 
areas  of  expertise?  That's  a  problem. 

I  have  had  some  experience  talking  about  this  because  I  must  ad- 
mit I  campaigned  a  year-and-a-half  ago.  at  least,  in  part  on  the  fact 
that  we  had  nobody  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  any  degree  of  experience 
or  background  in  science,  research  and  technology. 

And  I  don't  claim  to  be  the  world's  greatest  scientist,  but  T  have 
had  more  background  in  that  area,  and  it's  been  extremely  valuable 
to  me  since  I  got  here  in  getting  in  some  of  the  work  with  Frank 
Zarb  and  Bob  in  the  energv  field  and  having  an  understanding,  may- 
be a  little  bit  more  of  the  background  than  some  of  the  other  Senators. 
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But  how  do  you  multiply  that  in  the  area  of  having  experts  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  with  their  numbers  of  people  in  Civil  Rights 
and  in  Transportation  and  Science  and  the  whole  energy  field  is  so 

complicated  that  I  am  sure  Frank  Zarb  would  be  the  first  guy  to 
say  he  doesn't  even  begin  to  have  a  smattering  of  a  handle  on  the 
whole  thin--  because  it's  so  utterly  complex.  [General  laughter.] 

Mr.  Zarb.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  at  all. 

Chairman  Gm:xx.  I  retract  that  last  statement. 

But  anyway,  it's  so  utterly  complex  that  scientists  spending  their 
lives  in  the  field — he  won't  admit  it — but  some  of  them  will  admit 
that  they  don't  understand  the  complexities  of  it  themselves. 

I  think  if  you  are  trying  to  say  that  we  should  elect  people  with 
that  understanding,  we  should  elect  people  who  may  be  able  to  get 
together  with  the  experts  in  these  fields  and  hopefully,  be  compel  q1 
enough  themselves  so  that  they  can  become  the  middleman  between 
the  real  experts  and  the  people.  And  that  requires  a  degree  of  ex- 
pertise itself. 

Mr.  Zarb.  I  think  Alice's  first  step  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 
first  isolating  those  particular  differences  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  say  that  once  that's  done,  that  brings  with  it  a  responsi- 
bility, a  responsibility  to  do  something,  because  laying  out  the  long- 
range  goals  in  the  welfare  programs  or  energy  programs  is  one 
thing;  doing  something  about  it  is  another. 

And  perhaps  the  expertise  problem  might  be  tied  together  with 
the  accountability  problem  just  a  little  bit  here.  To  follow  some  of 
the  format  that  Mrs.  Ilivlin  has  put  together  here  is  a  rather  ext  ra- 
ordinary  exercise  where  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  put, 
together  a  budget  system  of  its  own  and  has  taken  on  responsibilities 
for  its  execution.  I  think  it  will  get  stronger.  And  I  think  that's  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  particular  area  in  man}',  many 
years. 

Perhaps  a  Senator  will  be  saying  that  if  we  hnve  a  goal  of  energy 
independence  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  debate  as  to  how  to 
achieve  that  goal,  then  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  a  central  point  of 
encounter  such  as  a  Joint  Energy  Committee  or  Central  Energy 
Committee  where  there  is  a  focus  where  they  can  accumulate  and  hire 
expertise  and  do  all  the  things  required  to  establish  some  forward 
progress. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  have  been  talking  mainly  in  the  a  Tea  of 
physical  sciences  and  we  are  talking  DOl).  hardware,  R.  &  D.  and 
energy,  and  Ave  either  have  it  or  we  don't.  TTow  do  von  different 
between  that  and  social  planning  and  Civil  Eights,  something  that's 
a  concept  that  the  country  is  driving  toward  \  1<  thai  just  in  the  n  aim 
once  again  of  public  discussion  oris  there  a.  differing  role  that  (h>v- 
ernment  plays  in  the  physical  sciences  asppposed  to  the  purely  social 
science- 1 

You  were  asking  that?  Maybe  T  interjected  another  'pie-;  ion. 

Mr,  Rostow.  When  an  issue  is  identified  as  an  important  issue 

whether  it's  a  hardware  issue,  like  getting  to  the  moon  and  the 
methods  for  getting  to  the  moon,  or  a  social  issue— and  a  lot  of  talent 
is  focused  on  it.  something  that  I  can  only  describe  as  tactical  imagi- 
nation comes  into  play. 
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Initial  positions  may  look  unreconcilable,  but  when  good  minds 
focus  on  something  which  all  regard  as  important,  it's  amazing  how 
ideas  for  reconciling  them  emerge;  ideas  for  creating  new  combi- 
nations: elements  that  were  not  conceived  of  at  the  beginning  may 
come  into  play. 

There  are  some  problems,  of  course,  that  are  just  intractible.  But 
I  have  also  seen  a  lot  of  problems  in  our  domestic  life  and  even  in 
foreign  policy  where  if  you  could  get  a  convergence  of  men  working 
around  a  common  identification  of  the  problem  and  they  sit  down 
and  say,  "All  right,  we've  got  to  solve  this,"  you  may  come  out  not 
only  with  better  solutions  but  different  solutions  than  those  initially 
brought  to  the  table. 

Aside  from  that,  I  have  only  one  comment  to  make.  Senator,  I  am 
charmed  to  see  what  I  perceive  to  be  quite  a  substantial  degree  of  con- 
sensus among  us  in  denning  the  concept  of  planning.  I  think  I'm 
quoting  Eugene  Black — although  I  heard  it  this  morning  from  Mrs. 
Rivlin — who  defined  planning  as  a  process  which  insists  that  the 
consequences  of  a  decision  be  examined  before  that  decision  is  made. 
That  seems  to  be  agreed. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  planning  should  be  selective;  and  the  cri- 
terion for  selectivity  should  be :  The  government  should  act  only  in 
those  areas  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  private  sector  can't 
do  the  job  or  do  it  wholly. 

Then  we  seem  to  agree  that  when  an  issue  is  identified,  there  ought 
to  be  widespread  public  discussion  to  maximize  the  chance  of  this 
tactical  creativity. 

If  you  look  at  our  history,  we  are  a  nation  which  has  innovated 
through  crisis.  The  first  great  planner  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  He 
wanted  to  industrialize  the  country.  He  put  forward  to  the  Congress 
his  program  to  encourage  manufacturers  in  1791.  But  he  didn't  suc- 
ceed because  the  country  was  having  a  big  boom  in  agriculture  and 
in  foreign  trade. 

Jefferson  was  initially  against  industry.  But  industry  got  started 
under  Jefferson.  Why?  Because  he  was  caught  in  a  security  crisis 
between  Napoleon  and  the  British:  decided  on  a  trade  embargo,  and 
we  had  to  produce  manufactures  at  home. 

That's  the  way  we  have  gone  on;  full  of  paradox,  often  letting 
problems  accumulate  until  they  were  inescapable.  That's  how  we  got, 
among  other  things,  into  the  Civil  War. 

Xow  part  of  the  planning  process  is  designed  to  help  try  to 
smooth  out  that  convulsive  character  in  our  history,  which  is  some- 
times extremely  costly. 

Senator  Craxstox.  How  good  are  we  at  figuring  out  the  conse- 
quences of  an  action  before  we  make  a  decision  ?  What  is  our  batting 
average  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Rostow.  Fair  to  middling.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  as  good 
as  a  good  baseball  player  in  the  300's.  But  all  I  would  say  is  that  the 
cost  of  not  taking  into  account  the  consequences  of  our  action  in  this 
century  have  been  enormous. 

Senator  Craxstox.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  abilities  ?  We 
have  mentioned 
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Mr  Rostow.  I  don't  know  except  that  quite  consciously  we  try  to 

look  both  backward  and  forward.  To  get  some  better  sense  than  we 
sometimes  have  in  a  world  where  hard-pressed  bureaucrats  are  busy 
dealing  with  the  day's  work,  where  Members  of  Congress  have  to 
think  about  their  election  in  2  or  6  years. 

Without  ever  pretending  that  any  of  ns  are  smart  enough  to  know 
the  future,  we  can  feel  our  way  within  limits  if  we  have  a  better 
sense  of  the  sweep  of  the  past  and  where  we  arc  in  terms  of  the  past. 
That  is  why  I  evoked  Kondratieff's  50-year  cycles  of  relative  abund- 
ance and  scarcity  of  raw  materials.  It  is  a  clue.  I  wouldn't  let  memory 
of  the  past  bind  our  vision  of  the  present  and  the  future:  but  it's 
worth  remembering  sometimes  that  we've  been  there  before. 

Chairman  Glexx.  The  tactical  imagination  you  referred  to  here, 
as  far  as  problems,  is  there  also  something  there  that  helps  us  iden- 
tify our  opportunities,  too.  We  are  a  lesser  people  somewhere  down 
the  road  by  lost  opportunities  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  at  some 
prior  date  as  well  as  lack  of  solving  problems. 

Mr.  RrcKKLSTiArs.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  what  T 
think  is  one  role  that  the  government  ought  to  play,  that  is.  long- 
range  planning. 

As  Mr.  Rostow  brings  out  in  his  paper,  the  public  role  and  studies 
on  the  limit  to  growth  and  the  debate  that  surrounded  that  study  had 
to  do  with  whether  the  model  could  be  verified  or  not,  and  it  could 
not,  and  so  the  whole  exercise  was  labeled  by  many  as  useless. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  study  did  raise  certain  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  future;  that  we  don't  know  very  much 
about  it  and  we  really  ought  to  be  studying  the  question  of  raw  mate- 
rials, including  food,  and  increased  population,  the  problems  of 
pollution,  the  whole  question  of  economic  growth  itself.  Where  is 
this  going  to  take  not  only  this  Xation,  but  mankind,  in  the  future  I 
We  know  very  little  about  that. 

We  ought  to  be  paying  attention  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  as  a  so- 
eiey.  if  we  could  be  compared  with  a  vessel  of  some  kind,  there  are 
an  awful  lot  of  us  concerned  about  the  temperature  of  the  swimming 
pool  water  on  the  first  deck,  and  a  lot  of  us  concerned  about  the 
champagne  on  the  second  deck,  but  no  one  is  looking  out  for  icel  x 

Somebody,  and  I  think  the  government  is  the  only  one  who  can 
do  it,  ought  to  be  paying  attention  to  these  icebergs  in  the  future, 
and  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  debate  of  whether  these  models 
we  prepared  are  any  good  or  not  but  whether  we  really  do  have 
problems  coming  down  the  line  40  to  50  years  from  now  that  are 
-imply  going  to  overwhelm  us. 

We'd  better  be  prepared  for  them  because  of  the  rapidity  of  change 
that  is  so  much  greater  than  the  past  and  we  don't  have  the  time  to 
ad i ust  to  the  changes. 

Dr.  Seamans.  T  think  this  question  on  the  differences  in  agencies' 
roles  is  very  crucial,  and  I  would  like  to  zero  in  on  that  a  little  bit 
more  by  saying  that  in  NASA  and  the  Defense  Department,  for 
example,  the  role  is  really  quite  extensive  and  complete.  These  two 
agencies  have  responsibility  all  the  way  from  the  development  of  re- 
search through  the  operational  end  of  their  responsibility.  This,  of 
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course,  would  include  the  missions  in  space  to  the  moon  and  so  on. 
For  NASA,  and  actual  operations  around  the  world  for  DOD. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  EEDA  it  is  very  different.  We  do  not  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  delivery  system,  that  is,  energy  production 
and  utilization  in  the  private  sector.  Our  role  is  like  a  catalytic 
agent  to  try  to  encourage  others  to  get  the  job  done,  but  showing  them 
how  improvements  can  be  made  and  by  actually  doing  only  the 
longer  range  research  and  development. 

Now,  that  means  that  in  our  case  "communications"  is  extremely 
important.  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  point  that  Sol  Linowitz 
made :  that  this  is  a  very,  very  difficult  problem  to  obtain  all  points 
of  view  and  then  circulate  them  for  further  consideration. 

ERDA  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  do  this,  for  example,  we  have 
appeared  before  35  committees  and  subcommittees  of  Congress  in  the 
last  year  to  explain  our  views.  We  have  had  many  seminars  and  we 
have  met  with  different  industries.  We  have  held  long  sessions  with 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  We  have  brought  in  hundreds  of 
people  to  review  our  plans  and  strategies. 

We  have  heard  from  a  variety  of  public  interest  groups.  We  have 
held  hearings  in  Atlanta  and  Seattle  where  anyone  who  so  desires 
is  allowed  to  come  in  and  give  a  10-minute  speech  to  express  his 
view. 

I  submit  that  this  is  important,  but  I  do  not  count  too  much  on 
that  process  in  finally  converging  on  the  solution  all  by  itself.  I 
think  that  in  a  lot  of  these  areas  we  have  to  have  in  people  involved 
in  Government  in  whom  the  country  has  confidence. 

How  are  we  going  to  anticipate  what  the  problems  of  the  future 
are?  It  is  going  to  be  based  in  part  on  having  experienced  people 
who  have  good  judgment,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  mathematical 
models  are  not  going  to  give  us  pinpointed  objectives.  It  will  take 
people.  Judgment  has  to  be  involved,  and  we  have  to  have  a  system 
of  Government  or  a  national  system  where  individuals  radiate  enough 
confidence  that  their  judgments  will  lead  to  decisions  being  made  and 
they  will  not  be  trapped  in  a  continual  debate  with  all  kinds  of  self- 
serving  groups. 

Mrs.  Rivlix.  I  would  like  to  react  to  the  comments  about  the 
difference  between  social  and  physical  sciences  and  to  Senator 
Cranston's  question  about  the  ability  of  the  social  scientists  to  make 
predictions. 

I  think  the  social  sciences  probably  are  different,  although  you 
should  keep  in  mind  that  predictions  aren't  that  accurate  in  the 
scientific  area  either.  A  lot  of  weapons  systems  don't  work,  for  ex- 
ample. 

I  think  our  ability  to  predict  in  the  social  sciences  is  quite  low. 
I  don't  know  what  "quite  low"  is,  whether  it's  point-one  or  point- 
two,  but  it's  not  very  good. 

The  lesson  of  the  social  programs  of  the  1960's  was  that  we  really 
didn't  know  very  much  about  how  to  improve  learning  of  low- 
income  children  for  example  or  what  to  do  about  decaying  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  problem  is  that  once  we  found  that  out,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  over-react  and  say  the  problems  are  unsolvable.  We  have  tried 
everything  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do. 
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As  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  stated,  we  ought  to  recognise  haw  little 
we  know,  but  realize  that  the  answer  to  that  is  not  to  give  up.  The 
answer  is  to  try  a  lot  of  different  approaches  and  keep  reassessing 
and  improving  them. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Before  we  leave  this  long-term  question,  and 
the  role  the  Government  should  play  and  get  on  to  No.  "2.  how  about 
examples  from  other  nations  in  planning? 

Obviously.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  at  the  outset  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  Russian  5-year  plan  or  that  planning  has  a  bad 
connotation,  bad  vibrations,  and  I  wish  that  some  other  word  would 
^t  used  besides  "planning." 

But  a  lot  of  nations  around  the  world  do  try  to  look  ahead  and 
make  their  objectives,  set  goals,  so  on  and  they  set  up  mechanisms  to 
do  this. 

Are  there  roles  that  governments  play  in  other  areas  that  we 
should  particularly  stay  away  from,  or  does  anyone  have  any  com- 
ments on  that '? 

Mr.  Linowitz.  Before  we  get  directly  on  to  that,  I  would  like  to 
ma  Ice  a  comment. 

As  a  member  both  of  Governor  Rockefellers  Commission  and  the 
Club  of  Rome,  let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  things.  I  think  it's  very 
important  to  focus  on  what  it  is  that  the  American  people  expect 
of  their  government  lxjfore  we  look  abroad. 

I  submit  they  expect  that  the  National  Government  will  determine 
what  our  goals  ought  to  be  as  a  nation,  where  we  ought  to  be  trying 
to  go  and  how  we  ought  to  try  to  get  there. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  imposes  on  the  Government  an  obligation  of 
two  separate  kinds:  One.  to  do  those  things  which  only  Government 
can  do — Defense,  protection  of  Civil  Rights  and  so  on.  That  uniquely 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government.  It  cannot  be  done  through 
any  other  mechanism,  and  the  people  will  hold  the  Government  ac- 
countable. 

Second,  as  to  those  things  which  might  be  done  other  ways,  ihc 
Government  is  obligated  to  try  to  make  it  happen,  to  develop  what- 
ever legislation,  whatever  incentives  or  other  mechanisms  are  neces- 
sary to  see  that  those  things  take  place,  using  the  private  sector  or 
any  other  form. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  very  important  for  us  in  determining 
how  we  go  about  inforcing  national  goals  in  our  country,  to  recog- 
nize that  the  expectation  IS,  that  because  we  are  the  kind  of  Nation 
we  are.  Government  will  undertake  the  responsibility,  and  we  ought 
to  let  Government  take  responsibility  in  that  sense. 

Chairman  Glenn.  T  want  to  comment  on  the  international  role,  the 
role  that  other  governments  play  in  this  regard  before  we  move  on. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  agree  with  you  about  the  Soviets,  not  pro- 
viding us  an  example,  necessarily,  but 

Chairman  Guenn.  Frank  just  said  we  can  call  this  the  product  of 
the  central  committee  instead  of  planning.  [General  laughter.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  think  if  achievement  is  any  evidence  of  a  model 
worth  emulating.  Japan  has  done  pretty  well.  In  my  experience  in 
dealing  with  them  as  United  States  Maritime  Administrator  and 
subsequently  as  FCC  Commissioner  was  a  kind  of  responsiveness  to 
reason  over  there  that  I  couldn't  seem  to  bring  about  over  here.   Is  a 
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result  I  would  occasionally  try  to  get  ideas  accepted  there  and  point 
to  Japan  as  a  great  example  of  what  we  ought  to  do  here.  Then  it 
could  be  done  with  much  greater  ease  than  I  could  ever  accomplish 
the  same  thing  in  the  United  States,  why  that  is,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lixowitz.  I  can  give  you  one  answer. 

Mr.  Johxsox.  Yes,  what's  that? 

Mr.  Linowitz.  That  Japan  works  through  consensus  rather  than 
confrontation.  Everything  that  happens  in  Japan  is  by  getting  to- 
gether and  agreeing  and  working  it  out  and  that's  not  the  way  we 
do  things  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rostow.  There  is  another  example  of  a  nation  which  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  since  1945,  and  that's  France. 

It  was  quite  a  moment  in  the  sixties  when  income  per  capita  in 
France  surpassed  that  of  Britain.  Since  the  17th  century,  Britain  was 
always  a  bit  ahead.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  superior  performance  of  France  since  1945  is  the 
quality  of  its  post-war  economic  planning. 

It  started  under  Jean  Monet.  When  I  first  visited  him  in  his  plan- 
ning headquarters  in  the  summer  of  1947,  it  was  not  a  great  ministry. 
It  was  a  private  house.  He  may  have  had  a  dozen  or  so  professionals. 

He  was  attached  to  the  Presidency,  not  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
governments  kept  rising  and  falling,  but  he  just  went  on.  He  did  it 
by  calling  in  the  businessmen  and  labor  leaders  from  each  sector  and 
from  those  parts  of  the  government  that  could  help  in  financing.  They 
would  sit  around  and  work,  let's  say.  on  a  target  for  the  steel  industry, 
a  rough  5-year  target.  By  bringing  about  or  creating  a  consensus  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  private  sector  in  these  fields,  they 
modernized  the  French  economy,  even  agriculture  which  was  still 
laid  out  in  1945  in  almost  mediaeval  strips.  All  this  was  done  in  a 
mixed  economy.  They  sustained  a  higher  rate  of  growth  and  gen- 
erated a  better  capacity  to  absorb  technology  than  Britain. 

I  think  the  key  to  it  was  not  merely  sectoral  planning;  but  in  a 
society  where  politics  was  pretty  unstable,  Monet  brought  together 
the  divided  groups  in  the  society:  labor,  business,  and  government. 

Mr.  A  sir.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Rostow  that  follows  this  up? 
You  compared  the  success  of  France  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
observed  a  planning  process  going  on  in  France  which  contributed  to 
it. 

How  about  comparing  France  to  Germany  and  taking  into  account 
the  same  differences  in  planning  and  the  same  results?  How  would 
you  respond? 

Mr.  Rostow.  There  is  a  myth  about  Germany.  The  myth  is  that 
German  performance  in  the  postwar  was  simply  the  product  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  Erhard  plan.  The  Germans  had  and  have  a  lot 
of  subtle  collaboration  between  the  government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor including  the  banks.  Above  all.  they  had  collaboration  between 
the  unions,  industry,  and  government,  with  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
straint on  wage  increases  in  relation  to  average  increase  in  productiv- 
ity than  any  other  Democratic  society.  This  arose  partly  out  of  their 
memories  of  inflation  in  the  past  and  partly  out  of  a  problem  they 
converted  into  an  asset;  that  is.  the  enormous  flow  of  population  from 
the  East  which  West  Germany  had  absorbed. 
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Although  the  German  planning  machinery  was  not  as  orderly,  il- 
logical, as  Cartesian  as  the  French,  it  was  for  real. 

Mr.  Asu.  Could  we  say  then  thai  maybe  collaboration  is  the  com- 
mon denominator  that  makes  the  difference  in  Germany  and  France 

and  Japan  in  contrast  to  other  countries  where  there  is  less  collabora- 
tion among  the  various  sectors  of  society? 

Maybe  collaboration  rather  than  planning  is  really  the  essence  of 
all  this  and  that  collaboration  is  brought  about  in  highly  informal 
ways  in  some  places,  certainly  not  by  a  lot  of  written  targets  and 
measurements  processes  against  those. 

Collaboration  may  be  the  common  denominator  more  than  pla li- 
ning, because  collaboration  is  common  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
and  is  not  present  where  there  are  greater  problems. 

Mr.  Rostow.  Let's  stay  with  the  definition  for  a  moment.  What  do 
business,  labor  and  government  do  when  they  get  together  and  col- 
laborate? 

What  they  do  is  try  to  find  a  common  objective.  Then  they  try  to 
find  ways  of  getting  to  the  common  objective  while  reconciling  their 
abiding  interests. 

Mr.  Ash.  Technical  imagination  takes  place  right  there. 

Mr.  Rostowt.  Yes,  that's  what  planning  really  is. 

Chairman  Glenn.  This  is  part  of  the  second  item  here  on  the 
agenda.  What  is  the  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard?  And 
I  say  is  it  really  because  I  think  that  what  the  government  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  all  these  different  elements  together  and  make  sure  that 
their  input  is  heard  by  this  process. 

A\  nat  are  we  doing  now?  We  have  things  such  as  the  Domestic 
Council  and  the  planning  that  goes  on  with  each  individual  agency 
or  department.  We  have  a  wealth  of  background  in  government  ex- 
perience represented  around  the  table  here. 

From  your  own  experiences  either  in  your  field  or  expertise  or 
from  general  observation,  what  are  we  doing  in  this  regard,  and  is 
it  deficient? 

Mr.  Ash.  I  will  make  one  observation.  Yes,  we  do  have  elements  of 
the  executive  organization  which  have  as  their  purposes  to  do  long- 
range  thinking,  to  consider  current  decisions  in  light  of  their  long- 
range  implications,  to  do  objective  setting. 

But  back  to  the  point  I  made  earlier,  the  key  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  is  done  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  is  the  degree  to  which 
those  that  are  in  charge  of  these  various  activities  want  to  do  so. 

The  Domestic  Council,  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  first  place,  did  have  as  one  of  its  objectives  long- 
range  objective  setting  in  domestic  areas,  even  as  NSC  is  expected  to 
do  that  kind  of  thing  in  international  areas,  and  as  now  a  somewhat 
less  formal  but  equally  important  organization,  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  is  presumed  to  be  doing  in  economic  areas. 

There  is  no  lack  of  mechanisms  charged  with  the  function.  But 
yet,  I  am  sure  there  is  much  more  that  can  be  done  by  those  thai  pre- 
sumably ought  to  do  it.  Again,  it  all  starts  with  the  desire,  the  com- 
mitment, the  involvement  of  the  people  on  top  to  do  this  work. 

Now,  it  isn't  that  these  White  House  ofli.vs  are  to  do  all  of  that. 
Basically,  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  have 
the  competence  within  them  to  work  on  their  sectoral  areas. 
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But  hopefully  the  White  House  offices,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
are  to  pose  the  right  questions,  which  is  half  the  job,  to  make  sure 
that  good  qualitative  work  is  done  in  a  timely  way,  and  that  all  of 
the  alternatives  are  considered  and  there  is  some  cohesion  in  the 
work  that  is  done  and  there  is  some  interconnection  between  that 
which  is  done  in  one  part  of  the  executive  branch  and  that  of  others. 
I  am  merely  describing  the  process  not  to  say  that  it  works,  but 
to  say  that  to  the  extent  it  doesn't  work  and  hasn't  done  all  that  we 
can  all  imagine  it  might  have  done,  it  isn't  for  lack  of  the  concept 
or  the  structure,  the  process;  it's  the  doing  of  it  or  the  not  doing  of 
it 

Mr.  Zarb.  We  do  have  a  current  example  for  this  case.  We  began 
a  process  of  long-range  planning  in  energy  immediately  after  the 
197?>-71  embargo.  Note  that  we  didn't  do  it  in  1967  and  1968 ;  we  did 
it  onlv  when  it  was  focused  in  mind. 

Is  that  the  way  it  always  happens?  Are  we  going  to  have  a  water 
problem  15  years  from  now  and  are  we  going  to  wait  for  the  first 
major  water  crisis  before  we  begin  to  think  of  deterrents. 

In  any  case,  16  federal  agencies  participated  in  developing  a  plan 
for  ultimate  energy  solutions  with  many  options,  many  varied  ap- 
proaches that  were  debated  and  finally  hammered  out  into  a  format 
for  a  plan.  At  least  it  was  one  plan. 

It  may  not  have  been  the  one  that  everyone  agreed  to,  but  it  was 
one  plan. 

Now.  it  was  clear  that  that  plan,  to  succeed,  would  require  either 
a  modification  of  existing  public  policy  in  some  sectors  or  a  creation 
of  new  public  policy  in  other  sectors.  And  obviously  that  required  a 
consensus  with  the  Congress,  and  they  had  a  major  difference  with 
the  administration. 

However,  getting  back  to  Bob  Seamans'  comment  where  he  has 
had  to  go  to  35  different  committees  on  each  R.  &  D.  project,  we  have 
had  no  less,  even  on  one  single  issue.  You  can  go  to  as  many  as  six 
different  committees  with  different  perspectives. 

So  our  ability  to  translate  that  climate  into  a  national  policy  pro- 
gram and  execution  program  has  been  modest.  We  have  made  modest 
success,  and  there  was  process  whereby  there  was  no  Alice  Rivlin  and 
the  leadership  of  a  committee  in  Congress  that  could  help  pull  all 
the-e  pieces  together,  and  we  were  forced  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Glexx.  I  think  there  are  things  moving  slowly  here. 
The  CBO  is  one  area.  Another  one  is  in  a  hearing  that's  underway 
today  before  the  Rules  Committee,  I  believe,  on  whether  we  are  going 
to  go  ahead  with  a  whole  new  study  of  restructuring  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  Committee  structure  and  their  jurisdictions.  Obvi- 
ously, it  will  take  a  while  to  do.  In  my  mind  that's  a  very  fertile  area 
to  look  into. 

I  think  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  energy  business  last 
year.  Mike  Mansfield  came  out  on  the  floor,  and  just  in  the  Senate 
alone  there  were  3-1  different  committees  and  subcommittees  that  had 
things  to  do  with  the  energy  picture,  and  to  try  to  look  at  it  from 
your  ends  of  it  as  to  how  many  places  you  have  to  go  and  how  many 
touch  stones  you  have  to  come  into  contact  with  to  keep  everyone  in- 
formed is  just  ridiculous  now. 
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And  he  was  pitting  this  out  one  day  when  we  were  talking  about 
having  an  Energy  Committee  or  one  group  thai  would  have  all  these 
authorities  under  it.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  possible  for  him  to 
even  do  that  or  not  because  energy  gets  into  everything  else  we  do. 
It's  manufacturing,  it's  commerce,  it*-  nil  the  regulations;  it's  not 
jusi  a  matter  of  throwing  the  switch  and  providing  the  energy  that 
comes  out.  It's  what's  at  the  basis  of  our  whole  standard  of  lr. 

obviously. 

So  the  one  area  that  we  do  seem  to  get  together  on  and  have  to 
consider  in  unison  between  \\w  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
it  is  coming  together  on  the  budget.  That's  an  inevitable  -not  where 
everything  has  to  considered.  So  that  seems  to  he  the  only  common 
ground  we  have  as  a  planning  area.  You  can  say  thai  budgei  i- 
planning  area,  because  that's  whai  it  is.  And  I  suppose  that'.-,  our 
onlv  common  ground  we  meet  on  now. 

Back  to  the  Domestic  Council  for  just  a  moment.  Do  you  think 
that  the  long-  and  short-range  functions  can  function  within  one 
organization  because  there  lias  been  very  valid  criticism  and  the 
Vice  President  yesterday  backed  it  up  with  his  own  very  strong 
criticism  of  the  Domestic  Council's  long-range  function  and  how  it 
has  not  performed  in  a  way  it  should  and  there  have  been  things 
in  the  National  Journal  and  a  critique  of  the  lack  of  long-range 
functions  of  the  Domestic  Council. 

Can  it  be  done  together  or  should  it  he  a  separate  organization? 

Mr.  Ash.  From  the  day  it  was  created,  it  was  intended  to  engage 
in  long-range  thinking,  for  the  moment  put  aside  the  word  "plan- 
ning," but  at  least  long-range  thinking  and  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive futures  right  from  the  day  it  began. 

To  do  an  effective  job  requires  that  it  have  a  type  of  person  in  it. 
leadership  of  it,  and  integration  in  the  whole  of  the  White  House 
m.  to  be  able  to  carry  out  that  role. 

If  it's  manned  with  different  kinds  of  people  who  have  different 
personal  objectives  and  it's  integrated  into  system  improperly,  it 
won't. 

But  T  want  to  at  the  same  time  make  the  point  that  one  cannot 
separate  and  should  not  attempt  to  separate  long-range  thinking  and 
planning  from  short-range  and  put  it  in  some  sterile  te  en- 

vironment. A  very  key  requirement,  whether  it  be  congressional 
action  in  ih.o  area  of  long-range  thinking,  or  executive  action,  is  that 
the  grist  of  daily  activity  in  some  way  or  other  be  in  and  around 
those  people  Who  at  the  same  time  think  long  range.  To  separate  it 
thing* 

Chairman  Glenn.  Well,  back  to  the  poini  thai  we  started  out  with 
a  little  while  ago.  Your  short-range  steps  are  what  make  up  long- 
-  objeci  ives. 

Mr.  Rostow.  T  want  to  follow  up  on  what  Mr.   '  I.  and  make 

'  '    point  even  more  concrete. 

T  whs  the  planner  in  the  State  Department   from  December  1001 
until  April  1966.  We  tried  to  plan  Par  ahead  on  problems  as  differ- 
ent as  the  rood-population  balance  in  the  seventies;  how  to  get  pro- 
■  children  around  the  world;  how  to  encourage  the  orga- 
of  regional  economic  cooperation. 
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I  believe  the  way  to  make  the  link  that  Mr.  Ash  has  indicated  as 
critical,  between  the  long-range  thinker  and  the  operator,  is  in  the 
end  for  the  planner  to  say  not  merely :  "Here  is  a  long-range  prob- 
lem" or  "here  is  a  long-range  opportunity,"  or  "Here  is  a  long-ran^e 
trend  with  which  we  have  to  cope." 

The  planner  must  also  begin  to  ask  the  question :  What  do  we  have 
to  do  now  to  begin  to  get  from  here  to  there  ? 

When  a  planner  begins  actively  to  think  about  that  first  step,  then 
he  has  a  common  link  to  the  operator.  He  should  not  be  the  man  to 
design  that  first  step  alone.  But  he  should  help  build  the  bridge 
between  the  long-  and  the  short-range.  The  long-range  thinker  and 
projecter  should  take  on  himself  the  discipline  of  beginning  to  think 
about  how  you  get  from  here  to  there;  and  when  de  does,  the  dia- 
log can  begin  between  planners  and  operators. 

Senator  Cranston.  Isn't  it  necessary  to  keep  short-range  and  long- 
range  together  as  close  as  possible  for  another  reason,  and  that  is, 
while  you  may  be  able  to  define  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  an  act  in  short-range  terms,  it's  very  difficult 
to  do  that  act  in  long-range,  and  all  too  often,  the  long-range  may 
wipe  out  the  benefits  of  short-range  and  wind  up  being  a  very  adverse 
consequence. 

Mr.  Ash.  I  think  that  certainly  is  a  good  observation,  and  there 
are  many  angles  at  which  we  can  approach  this  whole  thing  to  keep 
the  two  together.  Some  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  government  as 
well  as  outside  of  government  in  attempting  to  do  effective  long- 
range  objective-setting  or  planning  come  from  considering  the  proc- 
ess as  some  esoteric  thing  that  we  can  relegate  to  somebody  else  in  the 
organization  saying,  "They  will  go  do  that  while  we  do  the  real 
work,"  that  is,  the  short-term  things. 

The  two  have  got  to  be  integrated  together.  It's  take  a  kind  of  per- 
son that  can  do  it.  Mr.  Kostow  I  am  sure  was  able  to  bridge  that  by 
his  own  talents  in  working  across  that  short-range,  long-range  work 
in  the  State  Department, 

It  also  takes  a  kind  of  a  person  who,  as  he  is  able  to  do  long- 
range  work,  doesn't  succumb  to  the  normal  pressures  by  which  short- 
term  work  drives  out  long-range  work. 

You've  go  to  really  discipline  yourself,  as  we  just  heard  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  you've  got  to  discipline  yourself  to  give  enough  of  your 
time  and  your  attention  to  thinking  ahead,  because  if  you  don't  dis- 
cipline yourself,  that  long  range  work  is  just  driven  right  out  of 
the  system. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  a  lot  of  hearings  that  go  on  concern- 
ing long-range  thinking,  and  before  you  get  to  it,  you're  down  to, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  right  at  this  moment?" 

Dr.  Seamans.  I  really  want  to  say  "Amen"  to  what  has  been  said 
in  the  last  few  minutes  and  to  hammer  home  this  one  more  nail. 

Planning  is  not  something  that  is  done  over  in  a  corner  all  by  it- 
self. Planning  is  a  process  that  must  involve  the  total  organization ; 
however,  when  you  try  to  do  that,  the  problem  is  that  those  who  have 
the  most  experience  are  so  busy  and  so  involved  in  today's  problems 
that  they  don't  have  much  time  to  devote  to  thinking  for  the  future. 
So  the  process  has  got  to  involve  a  group  that  gives  that  work 
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focus  while  it  involves  those  throughout  the  organization  who  have 

the  experience  and  who  know  what  is  going  on  today  in  their  own 
minds  and  can  extrapolate  into  the  future. 

That's  one  point. 

Another  is  that  there  lias  to  be  some  discipline  in  this  kind  of 
work.  I  think  one  of  the  very  healthy  methods  is  to  require  an  up- 
dating of  the  planning  in  writing.  I 'think  to  be  constrained  to  ex- 
plain every  year  what  actually  happened,  why  certain  things  didn't 
work  out  the  way  you  anticipated,  is  salutary.  Then,  as  a  result  of 
the  various  achievements  during  the  year,  you  may  see  things  in  a 
little  different  perspective,  and  thus  steer  the  whole  course  of  the 
programs  in  that  direction.  This  is  extremely  important. 

I  think  a  requirement  by  the  Congress  to  have  before  them  this 
kind  of  planning,  not  great  extensive  documents,  but  reasonably  con- 
cise documents,  by  various  disciplines  and  by  various  parts  of  the 
Federal  establishment. 

Mr.  Lixowrrz.  In  that  regard,  I  share  the  question  as  to  whether 
you  can  pull  the  planning  function  away  from  the  operation. 

I  just  wanted  to  use  some  of  my  own  experience  in  a  very  minor 
way.  When  I  came  into  the  State  Department,  I  asked,  after  I  had 
been  there  a  little  while,  if  there  had  been  set  up  a  tickler  file 
arrangement. 

I  think  my  secretary  thought  it  was  an  indecent  suggestion.  [Gen- 
eral laughter.] 

But  anybody  who  has  had  experience  in  business  knows  that  you 
have  a  tickler  file  which  assures  that  automatically  every  3  or  6 
months,  a  problem,  comes  back  to  your  attenion  so  that  you  will  have 
another  look  at  it  and  don't  wait  for  an  explosion  or  a  fire  somewhere 
to  remind  you  of  it. 

T  found  that  no  one  in  the  State  Department  had  such  a  device. 

When  things  were  quiet  in  Cuba,  apparently  nobody  was  respon- 
sible for  looking  at  Cuba.  When  things  were  going  smoothly  in 
Venezuela,  nobody  was  focusing  on  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  kind 
of  thing  is  required  where  the  people  charged  with  carrying  out 
policy,  are  required  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  look  at  what's  going 
on  and  ask  themselves.  ''Are  we  still  doing  the  right  thing?"  rather 
than  "Was  the  right  thing  done  last  time." 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  is  quite  separate  and  apart  from,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  planning  and  implemention  in  government. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  the  fact  that  regulatory  agencies  are  inde- 
pendent; that  they  are  staffed  by  people  who  are  political,  who  are 
charged  with  specific  responsibilities  by  legislation  which  they  under- 
take to  discharge. 

What  that  means  is,  that  these  regulatory  agencies  really  are  out- 
side of  the  planning  commitment  that  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
political  forces. 

In  short.  T  think  it's  very  doubtful  that  even  the  President  can 
say,  "I  think  this  is  the  way  TCC  ought  to  decide."  even  though  he 
may  believe  it's  in  the  national  interest  that  a  certain  decision  go  a 
certain  way. 

Perhaps  in  the  course  of  your  examination  of  this  whole  problem, 
as  has  been  proposed,  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  that.  As  I  saw  it's 
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almost  heresy.  Maybe  there  ought  to  be  reexamined,  however,  whether 
the  independence  "of  the  regulatory  agencies  is  the  best  way  for  us 
to  move  as  a  Government. 

Mr.  Johxsox.  I  will  give  a  horrible  example  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem  that  you  are  describing  and  also  provide  a  solution,  if  I 
may. 

After  working  for  2  or  3  years  at  it,  finally  I  was  successful  in 
getting  the  FCC  to  acknowledge  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  plan- 
ning office  of  some  kind  and,  over  the  protest  of  all  the  office  chiefs, 
provision  was  going  to  be  made  for  one  GS-11  to  perform  this  func- 
tion for  the  United  States  in  planning  communications  policy.  There 
had  been  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the  congressional  committee. 

The  following  year  the  budget  was  sent  by  the  staff  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  without  first  showing  it  to  the  Commissioners.,  an 
oversight  which  occurs  from  time  to  time.  And  when  the  budget  was 
finally  brought  to  my  attention,  I  noticed  there  was  no  longer  any 
money  for  research  and  planning. 

I  inquired  of  the  executive  director  why  that  was,  and  he  explained : 
"Oh.  well,  we  did  that  last  year." 

The  commitment,  in  short,  eveii  when  tried,  is  not  very  deep  or 
verv  well  understood.  The  solution  that  I  would  like  to  propose  in- 
volves the  CBO. 

The  FCC  was  also  reluctant  to  start  a  procedure  for  a  user  fee 
principle,  so  that  the  FCC  would  not  have  to  draw  on  tax  funds  to 
operate  its  affairs.  The  commissioners  all  opposed  this  year  after 
year. 

In  this  case  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  kept  putting  on 
the  pressure  every  year,  which  I  encouraged,  that  the  FCC  adopt 
some  kind  of  a  fee  system. 

The  Commissioners  continued  to  refuse  to  do  it  year  after  year, 
and  finally  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  said :  "Look,  un- 
less 3Tou  come  in  with  a  fee  schedule,  you're  simply  not  going  to  get 
any  appropriations  for  the  next  year." 

And  at  that  point  they  actually  caught  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners, whereupon,  a  fee  structure  was  proposed  and  imple- 
mented. 

Xow  it  would  seem  to  me  that  through  the  budget  process  the 
Congress  could  insist  that,  along  with  the  budget  submissions,  there 
come  a  planning  document,  in  terms  of  some  statement  of  policy  and 
goals,  in  terms  of  some  white  paper,  in  terms  of  zero  base  budgeting, 
whatever  it  is  }~ou  would  like  these  regulatory  commissions  to  go 
through. 

Senator  Craxstox.  It  solves  the  question  about  whether  regulatory 
agencies  should  be  independent  of  the  political  planning  process,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing.  Which  prompts  me  to  bring  up  a  question  about 
another  sacred  cow.  The  traditional  wisdom  is  that  foreign  policy 
should  be  bipartisan  and  should  be  very  restrained,  but  T  wonder  if 
that  is  whv  it's  led  to  the  failure  to  examine  the  alternative  of  our 
foreign  policies.  I  think  many  of  our  disasters  in  recent  years  have 
occurred  because  there  wasn't  adequate  debate  over  the  wisdom  of 
policies  we  were  pursuing. 
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There  also  was  inadequate  information   available  to  the   pu 
generally  thai  would  relate  to  what  we  were  doing  in  Vietnam,  for 
example,  and  what  we  were  doing  elsewhere,  which  had  a  lot  to  do,  I 
think,  with  some  of  the  disasters  out  country  has  had. 

The  American   people   were   deceived    by   some    foreign    p 
efforts,  and!  wonder  if  that's  ever  justified.  I- it  ever  appropriate  for 
the  Government  to  lie  to  the  American  people  in  effect   and  do  we 
give  consideration  to  the  consequences  of  using  unjustifiable  m 

Mr.  Rtjckleshaus.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  echo  what  Sol  Lino- 
witz  said  and  amplify  it  a  bit  to  include  not  only  the  independent 
regulatory  agency,  but  the  regulatory  agency  like  the  Environm 
Protection  Agency  that  I  was  involved  in.  that  the  laws  themselves 
have  got  to  reflect  an  interdependence  of  social  problems. 

The  results  of  the  passage  of  the  (lean  Air  .Vet  and  the  exclusion 
of  cost  as  consideration  for  the  setting  of  the  national   air  quality 
standard  when  eomhined  with  a  very  stringent  deadline  which  was 
also  laid  out  in  the  act.  resulted  in  a  situation  in  Senator  Crans 
home  state  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
announced  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  107.")  goals,  that  85  p 
the  cars  had  to  get  off  the  road,  and  if  that  had  happened,  there 
would  have  been  some  other  social  problem  as  a  result  of  that  di 
kind  of  solution. 

A  coupling  of  the  stringent  deadline  with  the  inability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  that  Agency  to  take  cost  into  account  resulted  in  the 
achievement  of  one  goal  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  social  problems. 
There  not  only  need-  to  he  an  assurance  that  the  independent  regu- 
latory agencies  take  the  kind  of  planning  into  account  that  they  now 
don't,  hut  even  the  agencies  that  are  subject  to  some  political  con- 
trol must  through  the  operation  of  all  be  forced  to  do  the  same  ( 

Chairman  Glexx.  Before  time  gets  away  from  us.  T  would  1  i Ice 
to  c:ot  to  Xo.  3  and  ^et  some  specific  su direst i on =.  W>  have  aln 
had  some  in  your  initial  remarks  here  earlier.  I  might  say  that  T 
hope  that  what  we  can  addre><  our-elves  to  is  how  do  you  real! 
the  best  brains  of  the  country  focusing  on  some  of  the  prol  1 
the  opportunities  Ave  have  and  provide  the  mechanisms  to  do  thi 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  great  brains  in  our  count  ry  west  of  the  Pol  < 
and  the  Hudson  Rivers  that  quite  often  aren't  heard  in  this  cov 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  mechanism  of  input  or  whatever,  and  is 
only  done  on  an  ad  fioc basis,  very  informal  l?asis. 

So  T  hope  that  whatever  suggestions  we  have  aren't  just  in  Gov- 
ernment suggestions  as  one  department  relating  to  another,  bu1 
haps  how  we  include  the  whole  private  sector.  There  w(  re  i 
remarks  made  about  this  earlier  today,  that  I  ould  alm< 

fourth  branch  or  an  independent  agency. 

Yesterday  Vice  President  Rockefeller  was  talking— and  Sol  Lino- 
witz  wanted  to  comment  on  this,  too — about  trying  to  find  a   home 
for  the  Commission  on  Critical  Choice^  so  that  effort  can  contii 
and  looking  around  as  to  whether  it  should  be  in  or  out  of  Govern- 
ment or  what  eve r. 

It  appealed  that  the  one  Agency  they  found  that  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  inpul  had  both  pi 
and  private  support.  It  had  international  and  national  connecti 
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It  had  connections  with  the  Federal,  State  and  local  areas.  The  one 
Agency  that  had  all  of  that  appeared  to  be  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. He  didn't  put  this  out  as  a  formal  proposition,  but  he  wondered 
whether  we  might  make  the  Smithsonian  the  planning  Agency  for 
the  country,  since  it  was  the  one  that  had  all  the  elements  in  it. 

So.  we  have  talked  about  the  role  Government  should  play  and 
what  is  presently  being  done.  We  sort  of  hit  that  at  different  angles 
here.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  our  effort  ?  Can  we  reform  exist- 
ing institutions?  Do  we  need  some  new  mechanism  to  do  this,  to  not 
only  solve  our  problems,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  us  in  the  future,  too. 

Mr.  Ash.  I  will  start  off  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  appreciate  the  way  you  asked  the  question  in  your  letter. 
You  did  not  presume  that  it  would  be  a  new  organization,  which  so 
often  people  presume  when  they  ask  questions  regarding  government 
improvement.  You  suggested  instead  a  change  of  procedures. 

I'm  not  even  sure  that  any  formalized  change  in  procedures  is 
necessary,  but  to  come  back  to  my  original  point,  nothing  at  the 
moment' is  an  impediment  to  either  engaging  all  the  expertise  out- 
si  do  or  any  and  all  that  there  is  inside,  but  it  is  a  merely  a  matter 
of  those  in  charge  stating  that  that's  the  kind  of  thing  they  want  to 
do. 

The  executive  branch  contracts  out  a  substantial  amount  of  this 
work  even  now,  and  there  is  a  long  pattern  of  very  successful  ex- 
perience of  some  of  the  departments  and  agencies  in  contracting  out 
wovk  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  an  issue.  They  can  do  it. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Just  a  moment.  Bob  has  to  leave.  Bob,  thank 
you  very  much  for  being  here.  I  would  like  to  include  your  article 
in  the  record. 

Dr.  Seamaxs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ash.  They  can  do  it,  and  they  do  do  it,  and  I  would  think 
that  more  of  this  outside  expertise  would  be  used  if  in  fact  there 
was  more  interest  inside  by  those  in  charge  of  doing  this  kind  of 
thinking  and  this  kind  of  work. 

Xow,  let's  go  to  one  specific  way.  In  the  Congress  hearings  take 
place,  and  let's  take  the  ones  that  now  surround  the  budget.  Each 
committee  and  subcommittee  has  its  forum  in  which  members  of  the 
executive  branch  go  over  a  sector  of  the  budget,  and  they  deal  with 
particular  issues. 

Why  doesn't  one  member  of  the  congressional  committee  ask  of 
that  person  from  the  executive  branch,  "In  your  judgment,  in  the 
area  for  which  you  are  responsible,  where  should  we  give  special 
attention  in  looking  ahead  and  setting  long  term  objectives?" 

See  what  response  you  get.  If  you,  from  your  own  judgment,  or  of 
those  of  the  witnesses  you  bring  from  outside  or  from  the  executive 
branch,  identify,  an  area  which  should  be  given  special  attention,  and 
I'm  thinking  of  something  short  of  planning  the  whole  economy, 
why  not  ask  of  that  executive  branch  representative,  "I  want  you 
by  next  year's  hearing  to  come  back  to  me  with  your  best  thinking 
of  what  should  be  our  long  term  objectives  and  what  are  the  alterna- 
tive futures?" 
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Why  not  ask  the  questions  righl  there  in  thpse  bearings.  You  have 
already  identified  the  budget  as  a  form  of  planning  document.  \\  hy 

not  use  it  to  extrapolate  a  bit  further  and  m  a  sense  force  more 
action.  It  doesn't  require  a  procedural  change;  it  merely  is  one  way 
of  forcing  the  actual  accomplishment  of  this  kind  of  thinking  and 
work,  and  Tin  sure  that  will  set  in  motion  the  wheels  there  are  both 
in  the  government  and  outside  the  government  to  do  more  because 
I  am  convinced  more  can  be  done. 

It  requires  only  the  desire  of  those  in  charge  to  do  the  work,  both 
the  executive  and  legislative,  so  let's  do  it. 

Chairman  Glenx.  Sol,  do  you  wish  to  comment?  You  have  had 
experience  on  the  Committee  of  Critical  Choices  for  about.  3  years 
now  i 

Mr.  Ltnowitz.  About  that.  T  would  like  to  make  two  comments. 
First,  T  was  involved  in  the  effort  to  explore  the  Smithsonian  possi- 
bility, because  it  seemed  to  a  number  of  us  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  to  federalize  and  institutionalize  the  Commissiou  as  a 
governmental  group.  The  commission  had  been  doing  such  good 
work,  and  there  was  no  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  the  commis- 
sion after  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  made  Vice  President. 

That  didn't  work  out.  but  it  did  lead  me  to  do  the  thinking  about 
the  kinds  of  things  I  mentioned  earlier.  What  concerns  me  very 
briefly  is  that  we  are  wasting  very  valuable  human  resources  in  this 
country  available  to  help  us  deal  with  our  problems. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  not  just,  an  isolated  sporadic  one-on-one 
discussion  by  individual  experts  who  come  in  all  the  time.  T  am  t a  1  Ic- 
ing about  a  collegial  group  of  people  or  an  institution  which  would 
be  meeting  on  a  continuing  basis  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant issues  and  make  their  recommendations,  perhaps  something 
tantamount  to  the  French  Academy.  Perhaps  the  Smithsonian  can 
be  elevated  to  a  position  such  as  that.  I  would  like  to  see  us  bring 
together  some  of  the  best  people  in  this  country  who  are  not  now- 
being  used  or  only  being  wasted,  and  confront  them  with  out-  prob- 
lems so  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  composite  collegial  judgment  and 
recommendations  from  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  would  be  the  necessary  steps?  Say  we  iict 
the  mechanism — the  Smithsonian — they  come  together,  they  make 
some  great  suggestions.  Now,  is  there  a  next  step?  Should  they  have 
membership  in  the  departments  or  should  there  be  a  function  with 
the  White  House?  [s  that  where  it  comes  from?  Or  doc-  it  conic  from 
Congress?  What's  the  next  step  to  make  sure  that  all  these  thing-  get 
considered  in  the  hurly-burly  of  day-in-day-out  activity  \ 

Mr.  Lixowitz.  Tf  these  are  the  people  with  the  competence  and  the 
position  and  the  eminence  that  T  am  thinking  of.  then  their  recom- 
mendations will  inevitably  command  great  public  attention  and 
public  respect;  and  they  will  be  available  to  testify,  they  will  be 
available  to  be  helpful  with  these  recommendations  as  witnesses. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  impact  would  come  from  having  a 
group  of  that  sort  is^ue  reports  and  recommendations  which  stand 
out  before  the  American  people. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  explain  that  a  little  further  because  T 
don't  know  that  T  agree  with  you  completely.  Sol.  We  have  had  great 
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-studies  in  the  past  and  it  was  based  on  national  goals  under  Eisen- 
hower and  in  the  early  Kennedy  years.  There  couldn't  have  been  a 
more  distinguished  group  put  together.  Their  words,  some  of  the 
considerations  that  they  took  on  and  some  of  the  recommendations 
they  made  could  not  have  been  questioned. 

And  then  you  have  an  agenda  formation  for  a  nation.  "We  have  all 
sorts  of  things  like  this  where  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars  are 
household  words,  their  names  involved  with  that,  and  yet  nothing 
gets  done.  It  seems  to  me  we  lack  the  next  step  of  making  sure  that 
these  things  are  considered  in  competition  with  other  things  being 
generated  from  within  the  departments. 

We  too  often  wind  up  with  an  XIH  and  an  attitude  of,  "It  didn't 
happen  in  my  shop,  so  it  can't  be  any  good.  I'm  going  with  my  own 
people  and  my  own  ideas,"  and  there  may  be  a  much  better  idea  out- 
side. 

Senator  Cranston.  What's  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
very  interesting  idea  talked  about  yesterday  where  we  got  all  the 
citizenry  and  a  cross-section  of  typical  people  and  their  leaders  in- 
volved in  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  Washington  State  and  they 
apparently  developed  a  plan  that  was  accepted  and  is  moving  there. 
And  then  you  described  the  situation  in  France  with  Monet  that 
really  led  to  action. 

What's  the  difference  between  that  and  the  commission  report  filed 
away  to  avoid  doing  something? 

Mr.  Eostow.  I  must  say,  Sol,  as  you  talked  about  the  impact  of 
these  reports,  I  thought  of  a  remark  that  Adenaur  made  at  dinner 
one  night,  and  he  said.  "There  is  one  great  thing  about  the  press,  he 
discovered  since  he  got  into  politics:  Tomorrow,  it's  gone." 

These  reports  in  The  New  York  Times  may  take  a  full  page:  and 
the  authors  may  feel  good  for  one  day.  But  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  bureaucrat  and  a  busy  staff  is  to  let  the  report  slip  into 
the  files.  To  avoid  that,  you  could  set  up  a  procedure  (if  you  had  a 
Smithsonian  group)  where  the  Congress  and  the  President  de- 
manded that  their  staffs  make  an  item-by-item  checkout.  Either  we 
do  this,  or  if  not.  I  want  to  know  why.  I  think  you  could  institutional- 
ize an  effective  follow-through  procedure  in  the  executive  branch  or 
of  the  Congress. 

But  the  key  to  it  is  collegiality :  to  get  those  that  bear  operational 
responsibility,  the  planners,  the  idea  men,  together.  Incidentally,  one 
of  the  things  in  the  Planning  Council  that  I  insisted  upon  was  that 
the  planners,  in  working  with  their  operational  colleagues,  be  content 
to  have  their  ideas  pass  into  the  stream  of  operations  anonymously. 
It  was  a  lot  easier  for  the  operational  sections  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  pick  up  and  implement  an  idea  from  the  Planning  Council 
if  it  was  theirs. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Credit  would  be  given  to  somebody  in-house. 

Mr.  Rostow.  That's  right.  That's  one  of  the  problems  in  getting  all 
your  wise  men  together.  But,  nevertheless,  if  you  can  generate  a  sense 
of  collaboration  around  a  common  problem — a  common  objective — 
that's  going  to  make  a  difference.  You  are  going  to  get  your  best 
results,  I  suspect,  in  a  group  like  the  one  you  want  to  set  up  in  the 
Smithsonian  if  it  passes  a  lot  of  its  best  ideas  to  operational  people 
quietly. 
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Suppose,  after  working  a  month  on  a  problem,  the  President,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  working  people  come  down  and  received  their  ideas 
in  private.  That  might  work  better,  even,  than  a  checklist  operation. 

Mr.  Z.\i:r,.  1  think  the  linkage  1ms  been  described  by  almost  every- 
body, but  the  operating  manager  must  be  committed  to  a  long-term 
goa]  so  that  his  decision  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  is  set 
against  that  matrix  and  is  always  questioned  against  that  matrix. 
The  operating  manager  must  be  committed  to  that. 

I  would  continue  to  have  to  try  and  bring  this  to  where  it's  going 
to  work  in  our  society,  not  in  France  or  Japan  or  somewhere  else. 
We  have  to  make  changes,  and  regardless  of  where  these  ideas  come 
from^  to  be  implemented,  they  must  be  agreed  upon  as  a  national 
notion  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  don't  know  what  vehicle  the  Congress  has;  the  President  al- 
ready lias  the  capability  of  having  one  central  point  of  view.  The 
Congress  must  create  a  similar  kind  of  contact  point  so  that  they 
can  accept  these.  There  aren't  that  many. 

Senator  Cranston.  Part  of  the  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment by  top  leadership  of  the  goals,  but  the  suggest  ion  or  suggest  ions 
that  has  come  out  of  commission  after  commission  as  a  means  to 
that  goal  that  are  politically  damned  difficult  and  so  they  get  sort  of 
brushed  aside  by  people  in  the  "White  House  or  Congress  that  are 
afraid  of  those  steps  toward  the  goal. 

Mr.  Zarb.  Yes.  Let's  get  away  from  energy  for  a  moment  because 
We  are  so  biased  on  that  point  and  let's  go  to  water.  Let's  assume 
that  we  came  to  the  judgment  that  water  in  1080  will  be  a  critical 
problem  in  this  country. 

You  would  have  the  agricultural  community,  the  industrial  com- 
munity, the  mid-western  energy  development  committee,  a  whole 
range  of  interests  and  areas  that  would  be  diverse  in  their  objectives 
and  motives,  and  so  long  as  they  are  separate  and  apart  with  the 
agriculture  people  worrying  only  about  agriculture,  and  the  mid- 
western  energy  people  worried  only  about  that,  we  are  never  going 
to  be  able  to  create  a  smooth  path  toward  achievement. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Your  area,  though,  is  a  perfect  example  to  me 
of  where  our  system  does  uot  work.  We  do  not  lack  the  great  names 
saying  we  have  an  energy  problem.  T  have  been  collecting  things 
from  some  of  the  greatest  scientists  in  the  world  for  the  last  10 
years.  T  have  a  very  thick  file  at  home,  and  it  hasn't  been  because 
they  haven't  been  told  in  the  executive  branch  of  government;  it's 
just  that  nobody  lias  done  anything  with  it  and  here  we  are  in  a  meSS 
today  and  hopefully  Working  our  way  out  of  it. 

But  do  we  need  a  Commission  on  National  Goalsl  Should  it  be  a 
permanent* thing?  Do  we  need  the  National  Advisory  Council  that  Sol 
talked  about,  which  would  be  the  same  thing  set  tip  by  some  more 
formalized  structure  and  some  formalized  inpul  that  t hey  would  have  ? 

Mr.  Jottxsox.  Let  me  suggest  three  very  practical,  tangible  things 
that  can  be  done  with  these  kinds  of  problems. 

One,  I  come  back  again  to  the  social  public  affairs  programing.  The 
public  afTairs  programs  on  television,  as  T  said  before,  nothing  will 
do  more  to  involve  the  American  people  and  to  attract  the  attention 
of  their  leaders  and  to  make  these   LSSU6S   important    than   to  make 
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some  time  available,  and  the  practical  aspects  of  that  come  up  in  the 
Congress. 

When  you  introduce  and  support  a  bill,  that  makes  it  tougher  for 
us  to  get  from  the  broadcasters  a  commitment  to  introduce  public 
affairs  programing. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Just  because  we  put  these  things  on  TV  doesn't 
mean  the  people  are  going  to  watch  or  look  at  it.  All  it  does  is  force 
people  to  watch  "Gunsmoke." 

Mr.  Johxsox.  No,  that's  not  true.  "Sixty  Minutes"  is  a  top-rated 
show  in  its  time  slot  up  against  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  and 
whatever  it  is  on  the  other  channel.  That's  not  true,  and  I  just  came 
from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  public  affairs  locally  originated  public- 
affairs  programs.  It's  a  top-rated  program  in  its  time  slot  through- 
out the  day.  There  were  a  number  of  shows  I  appeared  on. 

So  that  this  can  be  done  and  it  must  be  done  and  setting  the  time 
aside  in  making  that  time  a  requirement,  which  the  FCC  refuses  to 
do.  If  the  two  of  you  would  be  willing  to  endorse  this  proposal,  it 
can  carry  a  tremendous  amount  of  weight  in  helping  with  this. 

OK,  that's  one  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  without  that,  you  are 
not  going  to  make  any  progress.  That's  essential.  OK,  so  that's  the 
first  priority. 

The  second  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  got  to  include  this 
policy  consideration  in  the  decisionmaking  process  somewhere.  That 
gets  back  to  the  Smithsonian  business,  how  do  you  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  top  persons  and  so  forth  ? 

The  way  you  do  that  is  through  the  budget.  You  tell  those  folks 
that  before  they  are  going  to  get  any  cash,  they  are  going  to  present 
these  documents  to  you.  you're  going  to  get  it  and  they  are  going 
to  pay  attention  to  it.  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  give  it  some  time. 

The  third  thing,  the  third  tangible  suggestion  I  would  make,  wo 
haven't  really  talked  about  before,  and  that  relates  to  the  background, 
insight,  competence,  interest  of  the  people  at  the  top.  Although  wo 
require  Civil  Service  exams  for  a  GS-1  typist,  there  is  no  training 
program,  no  exam  given  to  a  presidential  appointee.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  anybody  appointed  by  the  President  is  of  course  univer- 
sally compete?it  and  knowledgeable  regarding  all  things  you  need  to 
know  even  thought  they  haven't  heard  of  90  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment agencies  they  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  once  they  walk 
into  the  office. 

It  would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  too  much  to  impose  to  have  even  say 
a  3-day  training  session  with  the  President  opening  up  with  some 
brief  remarks  followed  with  some  top  level  people  throughout  the 
Government  talking  to  the  Presidential  appointees  about  some  of  the 
basic  stuff  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  function  in  this  town,  in 
the  government  wherever  they  are  appointed. 

And  as  a  part  of  that  you  could  include  in  the  discussion  the  im- 
portance of  planning  and  what  the  agencies  are  and  what  the  gov- 
ernment could  do  and  the  budget  process,  and  what  resources  are 
available  to  help  them  with  this  task,  with  an  endorsement  from  the 
President,  and  with  some  tangible  suggestions  and  practical  material 
provided  by  whoever  in  the  government  would  participate  in  that 
program. 
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I  came  down  to  the  conclusion  fchal  the  solution  musi  vesi  with 
traminc  and  changing  the  perception  of  the  people  at  the  top. 

So  I'^tartcd  cooperating  willi  the  Brookings  [nstltution  m  trying 
to  start  a  program  for  regulatory  commissions  where  we  can  take 
them  out  of  Washington,  pul  them  in  a  setting  somewhere  and  tell 
them  about  some  basic  freshman  economics. 

"Well,  it  was  moderately  successful.  It  was  voluntary,  and  as  a  re- 
sult you  had  the  same  self-selective  process.  Some  people  you  invite 
don't  come.  Well,  that's  what  happened  to  us.  The  folks  who  came 
were  all  sitting  commissioners,  and  the  folks  who  stayed  home  were 
the  majorit  v.  .  . 

But  if  you  have  this  setup  by  the  President  and  it  was  required 
More  you  got  your  certificate  of  office,  you  might  get  a  higher  level 
of  participation. 

Mrs.  RrvUN.  I  think  one  reason  that  many  recommendations  are 
not  listened  to  is  that  no  public  office  is  required  to  make  decisions 
on  them.  Until  both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  are  mak- 
ing at  least  tentative  decisions  about  long-range  consideration-,  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  anybody  has  to  read  these  recommendations. 
They  are  not  something  which  a  Member  of  Congress  must  vote  on 
tomorrow. 

This  is  a  plea  for  forward  budgeting,  not  because  it  should  be 
slavishly  followed  but  because  the  only  way  you  can  get  people  to 
focus  on  an  issue  is  when  they  must  make  a  decision. 

Chairman  Glenn.  If  the  President  had  to  reply  and  make  a  re- 
port on  their  report  to  him,  if  he  was  required  to  make  comment  on 
this  to  the  Congress 

Mrs.  KrvLTN.  Well,  it  might  help.  I  think  however  it  would  help  a 
lot  more  if  Congress  had  to  vote  on  some  piece  of  the  plan,  to  make 
a  decision  on  it. 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  whole  thing? 

Mrs.  Ivivnix.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  vote  on  the  entire  plan.  T  think  that  the  Congress  should  indicate 
its  will  on  the  specific  directions  of  the  plan  and  should  review  its 
decisions  on  a  frequent  basis.  T  think  that  is  the  only  way  that  a 
meaningful  debate  will  be  generated. 

T  would  like  to  make  one  more  point.  T  believe  that  the  second 
reason  why  these  reports  and  recommendations  aren't  read  is  be- 
cause they  are  committee  documents.  They  are  a  result  of  consensus 
thinking  and  they  therefore,  may  represent  nobody's  view  of  what 
really  ought  to  be  done. 

I  would  think  another  model  might  be  tried,  an  adversary  model. 
In  this  model  you  would  not  try  to  obtain  the  consensus  of  the  best 
minds,  but  rather  some  well-defined  and  articulated  differences. 

Mr.  A  sit.  Let  me  just  make  one  statement  that  offers  my  view  of 
the  linkage  possibilities  for  engaging  the  top  people. 

In  one  sentence:  Planning  needs  to  be  pulled  through  by  the  de- 
cisionmakers and  action  takers,  not  pushed  through  by  the  planners. 

Pushed  planning  ends  up  with  reports  written,  never  read  or  acted 
upon,  but  pulled-through  planning  where  the  executives  in  charge, 
whether  it  be  the  executive  branch  or  a  congressional  chairman  or 
members,  take  the  lead,  the  results  are  useful  and  used. 
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In  fact.  I  find  a  quote  from  William  Penn  that  relates  to  this.  I 
will  add  just  slightly  to  interpret  it: 

"Ejiowledge,?' — and  I'll  put  in  parenthetically,  of  how  to  plan,  "is 
the  treasure,  but  judgment," — again  parenthetically,  of  what  deci- 
sions to  make  from  that  plan,  "is  the  treasurer  of  a  wiseman."  "He 
that  has  more  knowledge  than  judgment  is  made  for  another  man's 
use  more  than  his  own." 

So  it  says  the  planners  are  great  to  have  around,  but  the  fellow 
who  has  to  make  the  decision  should  use  them  rather  than  they  use 
him. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Yes. 

Senator  Craxstox.  It's  the  only  way  to  finally  force  people  to 
come  to  grips  with  solving  some  of  these  problems. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Unless  there  is  some  combination  of  this,  we 
don't  make  the  link,  but  I  am  concerned  we  are  going  to  set  up 
another  study  group  and  it  in  turn  is  going  to  gather  its  own  dust 
and  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lixowitz.  Let  me  take  a  half-a-minute  to  give  you  a  personal 
example  of  what  we  did  about  V/2  years  ago  when  there  was  set  up 
a  Commission  on  U.S.-Latin  American  Relations.  We  had  23  people 
who  covered  the  whole  spectrum:  Elliott  Richardson.  Pete  Peterson, 
Father  Hesburgh  and  a  number  of  others,  all  concerned  about  Latin 
America. 

We  issued  a  report  about  1  year  ago.  The  New  York  Times  said 
of  the  report,  that  it's  hard  to  imagine  a  better  blueprint  for  the 
future  of  U.S.-Latin  America  relations. 

Before  we  undertook  the  study  and  report  over  an  8-month  period, 
we  were  assured  of  foundation  support.  And  we  would  not  have 
undertaken  it  unless  we  were  committed  to  continuity,  unless  after 
the  report  was  issued,  we  were  going  to  monitor  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

That's  what  we  are  doing  and  we  meet  regularly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  others  in  the  State  Department ;  we  meet  regularly 
here  in  the  Congress:  and  we  monitor  what  happens  to  those  recom- 
mendations, and  we  have  made  progress  in  the  implementation  of  at 
least  a  half-dozen  of  them.  That  is  one  way  to  assure  followup  of 
Committee  recommendations. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  have  been  going  about  2  hours  and  45  min- 
utes here  which  is  longer  than  we  were  going  to  go,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  comments. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  one  clear-cut  answer  we  have  all  agreed  on. 
T  think  perhaps  we  have  reached  the  goal  that  we  would  all  like  to 
see  some  of  these  things  just  by  our  discussion  here  and  by  comment 
and  by  getting  some  of  these  things  on  the  record  that  enn  perhaps 
make  distribution  of  for  comment  to  other  people  and  editorial  com- 
ment, and  we  get  that  public  support  that  is  going  to  be  necessary 
if  we're  going  to  get  anything  done  in  this  regard. 

Any  of  you  who  are  going  to  be  around  tomorrow  are  certainly 
welcome  to  sit  in  on  the  group  we  are  going  to  have  coming  in  here. 
We  have  coming  in  tomorrow  Fred  Bergsten,  Linus  Pauling.  Mur- 
ray Weidenbaum.  B.  F.  Skinner,  John  Knowles,  Buckminster  Fuller, 
and  Marcus  Raskin. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :20  p.m.  panel  discussion  was  concluded.] 
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FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY   6,    1976 

1  r.S.  Sen  vi  i:. 
Committee  ox  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  I>.'  . 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3302  of 

the  Dirksen  Senate  OiKce  Building,  Hon.  John  Glenn,  chairman, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Glenn. 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  everyone  in  the  room  here  today, 
and  in  particular  the  distinguished  panel   that  we  have. 

I  will  not  stait  with  any  lengthy  opening  statement  this  morn- 
ing. We  opened  the  set  of  symposium,  hearings,  or  general  conver- 
sations* and  I  would  like  to  consider  them  as  such,  the  other  day 
and  that  was  with  a  statement  that  sort  of  outlined  our  general 
purpose  which  I  will  summarize.  We  are  trying  to  find  some  better 
mechanisms  by  which  we  could  use  the  best  brain  power  of  the 
country  and  set  it  up  in  a  way  so  that  we  could  better  articulate  our 
long-range  planning  in  this  country,  and  outline  some  steps  of  how- 
to  get  there. 

Later  on  I  will  be  trying  to  keep  our  conversation  directed  to- 
ward three  basic  questions  which  we  have  outlined,  as  the  very 
umbrella-type  agenda  discussion:  (1)  What  role  should  governmi  nl 
play  in  the  setting  of  long-term  goals,  and  the  development  of  strate- 
gies for  achieving  goals;  ( v: )  What  is  government  presently  doing 
in  this  regard,  and  i<  it  in  anyway  deficient;  and  (3)  If  it  is  de- 
ficient, what  should  be  done  to  improve  the  effort,  either  thro 
the  form  of  existing  institutions,  or  the  development  of  new  u 
tut  ions. 

In  our  earlier  sessions,  we  started  off  with  the  Vice  President  on 
the  opening  day.  since  he  has  had  a  long  interest   in  this  particular 
area.  He  established  the  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  bi 
eral  years  ago,  and  he  has  done  a  lot  of  work  in  this  area  trying  f<> 
make  better  interface  between  the  Government  and  the  private 
tor  of  how  we  can  go  about  setting  our  long-range  priorities. 

It  is  almost  a  cliche  these  days— talk  about  reordering  out-  priori- 
ties—and yet  are  the  mechanisms  there  to  establish  what  should  be 
our  priorities,  and  to  get  the  best  thinking  of  the  country  going  in 
that  direction. 

Thai  i>  tie.1  mechanism  we  are  talking  about  here  today.  The 
Vice  President  led  that  oil'  the  other  day.  and  he  had  some  excellent 
comments.  We  will  have  those  comments  printed  up,  so  I  will  nol 
go  through  all  of  them  now. 

(151) 
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All  of  the  panel  is  here  and  had  a  sheet  that  indicated  the  other 
panelists  that  had  preceded  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  they 
have  been  very  distinguished  panelists.  Certainly  this  group  here 
today,  the  names  are  household  words,  almost  all  of  them  are  on 
the  panel  here  today. 

I  will  not  try  to  go  through  each  person's  pedigree,  because  we 
do  want  to  keep  as  much  time  as  possible  available  for  discussion 
here  this  morning. 

We  have  Dr.  Fred  Bergsten,  Brookings  Institution;  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling,  Linus  Pauling  Institute  on  Science  and  Medicine;  Dr. 
Murray  Weidenbaum,  Washington  University;  Prof.  B.  F.  Skinner, 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  John  Knowles,  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
Mr.  Buckminster  Fuller,  World  Fellow  in  Residence,  Consortium  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Haverford  College,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Bryn  Mawr  College;  and  Mr.  Marcus  Raskin,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

We  also  have  Dr.  Peter  Goldmark  with  us,  who  is  not  on  the 
original  list,  and  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz,  of  Coudert  Bros.,  who  was  on 
the  panel  yesterday.  He  was  so  interested  in  what  we  are  doing,  that 
he  asked  if  he  could  come  back  today,  and  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
him  back. 

That  was  an  excellent  discussion  that  we  had  yesterday  also. 

We  haA^e  asked  those  of  you  that  have  papers  this  morning  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  remarks, 
we  ask  that  you  summarize  them  in  just  a  few  minutes.  You  may 
pass  on  the  opening  round  if  you  would  like,  so  that  we  will  have 
as  much  time  as  possible  for  conversation  back  and  forth.  We  have 
deliberately  set  this  up  in  a  discussion  format  here,  rather  than  the 
usual  congressional  committee  hearing  type  organization  or  type 
format  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  other  committee  meetings  scheduled  this  morning  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee,  so  we  may  have  other  com- 
mittee members  dropping  in  from  time  to  time.  Now,  we  can  go 
down  this  list  of  people  for  any  short  opening  statement  you  might 
have. 

Dr.  Fred  Bergsten  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  will  you  please 
lead  us  off  here  first. 

TESTIMONY  OE  DR.  FRED  BERGSTEN,  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Dr.  Bergstex.  Thank  you  very  much,   Senator. 

My  expertise  is  in  the  field  of  international  economics,  and  I  want 
to  take  2  or  3  minutes  to  lay  out  one  basic  theme  that  I  think  is 
very  relevant  to  our  concern — the  major  structural  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  few  years  in  terms  of  the  integration  of  the 
heavily  reliant  on  the  world  economy. 

A  lot  of  Americans  maintain  that  the  view  of  the  past  of  the 
United  States  is  essentially  a  self-contained  national  economy  that 
could  pretty  much  go  its  own  way,  I  think  is  no  longer  true,  and 
will  never  be  true  again. 

The  share  of  international  trade  in  our  gross  national  product  has 
doubled  in  just  the  last  10  years,  to  a  level  now  not  much  different 
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from  thai   of  Japan  and  Western   Europe,  which  we  think  of  as 
heavily  relienl  on  tfye  world  economy. 

Beyond  trade,  aboul  one-third  of  the  profits  of  U.S.  corporal 
now  comes  from  overseas  activities,   notably    from    foreign    invest- 
ments. If  you  add  that  onto  the  trade  picture,    United   States   is 
probably  more  dependent    on  the    world   economy   than   the   other 
major  industrialized  countries  of  Japan  or  Western  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  dependent  on  import-  Tor  10  of  15  of  the 
major  raw  materials  that  we  use  to  fuel  our  industrial  base.  With- 
out even  talking  about  energy  and  food,  where  it  is  mosl  obvious, 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  we  must  view  ourselves  as  part  of  the 
world  economy  in  determining  our  own  economic  policy  and  also  in 
determining  our  overall  foreign  policy,  in  which  economic  issue* 
have  become  more  central. 

I  think  this  development  has  several  institutional  implications  of 
the  type  that  you  want  to  talk  about  in  these  hearings.  One  is  that 
the  Government  now,  or  in  the  past,  has  never  really  had  a  func- 
tioning machinery  that  effectively  determines  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  What  has  happened  over  the  entire  post-war  period,  and  I 
think  even  more  clearly  in  the  last  few  years,  is  essentially  joust- 
ing between  the  foreign  policy  community — which  at  various  time- 
is  represented  by  the  State  Department,  or  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  even  some  other  people — on  one  hand,  and  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic community,  be  it  Treasury,  CEA,  or  other  economic  czars  of 
the  moment,  on  the  other  hand,  battling  issue  by  issue  without  really 
maintaining  any  framework  with  which  to  determine  and  maintain 
a  coherent  foreign  economic  policy. 

We  could  maintain  that  luxury  in  the  past,  when  we  were  essen- 
tially independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  cannot  do  so  any 
more.  So  one  element  to  crank  into  any  thinking  about  future  gov- 
ernmental institutional  arrangements,  or  longer  range  planning  and 
setting  priorities,  has  got  to  be  a  new  machinery  for  creating  and 
sustaining  an  international  economic  policy  which  will  integrate 
effectively  the  way  that  external  affairs  impact  on  our  domestic 
economy  and  the  way  that  they  impact  on  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  of  the  Linus  Pauling  Insti- 
tute of  Science  and  Medicine. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  LINUS  PAULING,  LINUS  PAULING  INSTITUTE 
OF  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Pauling.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement, 
with  respect  to  the  first  item  on  the  agenda,  what  role  the  Govern- 
ment should  play  in  formulating  long-term  goals,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  strategies  for  achieving  them. 

I  remember  during  the  Second  World  War,  that  a  number  of  my 
friends,  both  here  and  in  England,  were  involved  in  developing  op- 
erational analysis,  scientists,  and  other  scholars  who  studied  prob- 
lems, largely  military  problems,  and  analyzed  them,  and  made  rec- 
ommendations on  them  to  the  people  who  were  conducting  the  war. 
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Lord  Blackett,  who  died  last  year,  was  an  important  man  in  this 
activity. 

I  think  that  the  Government  should  probably  be  making  much 
greater  use  of  intellectual  resources  of  this  type  in  attempting  to 
formulate  long-range  goals,  and  the  methods  of  achieving  them. 

In  my  statement,  which  I  have  brought  in,  I  discuss  my  own 
opinions,  some  of  these  goals,  the  problem  of  making  proper  use  of 
our  labor  force,  unemployment  problems,  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
the  population  problem,  and,  of  course,  the  problem  of  waste  of 
natural  resources  and  of  man's  labor  on  militarism  in  the  modern 
world,  the  world  in  which  we  have  nuclear  weapons,  stockpiles,  that 
really  make  it  impossible  to  consider  a  great  nuclear  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  shall  not  discuss  now  in  my  statement,  but  just  say  that  is  what 
I  have  discussed  in  the  statement  I  have  prepared. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  follows:] 

What  Should  Be  Our  Goals?1 
(By  Linus  Pauling) 

I  am  now  a  Fellow  of  the  Linus  Pauling  Institute  of  Science  and  Medicine 
in  Menlo  Park,  California,  where  I  am  carrying  on  research,  largely  on  nutri- 
tion in  relation  to  cancer  and  other  medical  problems.  I  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity,  the  University   of  California,   and   Stanford  University. 

I  believe  that  the  goal  that  we  should  strive  to  reach  during  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  United  States  of  America  is  that  of  constructing  a  country  in  which 
every  person  has  the  possibility  of  leading  a  good  life. 

I  believe  that  we  should  in  all  our  actions  and  decisions  conform  to  a  basic 
principle  of  morality.  The  principle  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
is  the  principle  of  the  minimization  of  suffering :  decisions  among  alternative 
courses  of  action  should  be  made  in  such  ways  as  to  minimize  the  predicted 
amounts  of  human  suffering.  This  principle  is  not  new — there  are  essentially 
equivalent  principles  in  all  the  major  religions  and  in  the  ethical  systems  of 
almost  all  philosophers,  among  whom  I  may  mention  especially  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Henry  Sedgwick. 

Suffering  and  happiness  are  closely  correlated.  The  basic  ethical  principle 
might  be  expressed  as  making  decisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  happi- 
ness. I  feel,  however,  that  there  is  so  much  suffering  in  the  world,  much  of 
it  unnecessary  and  avoidable,  that  it  is  better  to  place  the  emphasis  on  minimiz- 
ing suffering. 

To  minimize  suffering  we  must  provide  every  person  not  only  with  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  also  with  education  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
benefit  from  it,  with  the  opporunity  to  develop  himself  to  the  fullest  extent, 
to  exercise  his  creativity,  and  to  express  his  personality.  Freedom  of  choice 
in  personal  actions  is  essential;  also  the  preservation  of  different  cultures, 
which  enrich  the  world,  and  the  preservation  of  the  world's  natural  wonders, 
the  redwood  forests,  the  wildernesses,  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  which  should 
not  be  sacrificed   to   the   advancing   technology. 

Every  person  should  have  suitable  employment,  such  as  to  give  him  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  making  his  contribution  to  running  the  world, 
and  he  should  have  leisure  for  recreation,  for  travel,  for  developing  his  own 
interests,  and  for  enjoying  the  world's  wonders. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

About  ten  million  people  in  the  United  States  are  unemployed.  Most  of  them 
would  like  to  work,  and  are  made  miserable  by  not  being  able  to  find  work. 
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The  existence  at  this  great  body  of  unemployed  persons  shows  thai  there  \m 
something  wrong  with   the  economic  system   and  with   the  Government.   The 

problem  Of  unemployment  should  be  attacked  and  solved,  in  such  a  way  that 
every  person  with  the  ability  to  do  part  of  the  world's  work  is  provided  with  a 
job  suitable  to  his  ability.  Solution  of  this  problem  would  eliminate  a  great 
amount   of  suffering  for  millions  of   individual   human   beings. 

It  is  not.  true  that  full  employment  would  require  a  sacrifice  by  our  nation 
as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  enrich  our  nation.  Our  wealth  comes 
from  our  natural  resources  and  from  labor,  the  work  done  by  our  people.  If 
tin1  unemployed  were  to  he  put  hack  to  work  their  labor  would  increase  our 
wealth.  For  every  year  during  which  we  have  millions  of  people  unemployed 
our  nation  loses  billions  of  dollars,  the  value  of  the  products  their  labor  could 
have  produced   if  they   had  been  employed. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  take  immediate  action  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, I  advocate  the  immediate  revival  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  I  remember  the  many  improvements 
made  in  our  parks  and  forests  by  the  CCC.  I  remember  the  WI'A  guidebooks 
for  the  various  regions  and  the  works  of  art  produced  by  WTA  artists.  I  . 
member  the  contributions  to  scientific  research  made  by  helpers  provided  to 
researchers  in  our  universities  by  the  WPA.  Some  of  the  work  may  not  have 
been  very  efficiently  done,  but  it  was  productive — something  was  gol  for  the 
money,  and  the  artists,  writers,  park  and  forest  workers  and  others  were 
spared  the  misery  and  unhappinenss  caused  by  the  idleness  of  unemployment. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  ask  the  economists, 
scientists,  and  other  exports  to  analyze  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  to 
search  for  a  Way  to  eliminate  it.  I  am  sure  that  this  problem  can  be  solved. 
Its  solution  would  not  only  decrease  the  amount  of  human  suffering  but  would 
also  enrich  our  country  through  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  increased 
labor  force. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  take  such  actions  as  will  leave  the 
world  in  a  condition  such  that  future  generations  of  human  beings  are  able 
to  lead  good  and  full  lives,  with  the  minimum  of  suffering.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  be  sure  about  the  future,  but  we  should  strive  to  prediet  the  probable 
course  of  mankind  and  the  world,  and  then  make  our  decisions  in  such  a 
way  as  seems  most  likely  to  minimize  the  suffering  not  only  of  people  now- 
living  and  their  immediate  descendants  hut  also  of  future  generations,  even 
those  in  the  distant  future,  with,  of  course,  smaller  weight  given  to  tin- 
future  hecause  of  the  uncertainty   in  our  predictions. 

One  of  the  sources  of  happiness  for  many  people  is  the  enjoyment  of  the 
forests,  wildernesses,  deserts,  lakes,  and  other  natural  wonders!  and  the  many 
different  kinds  of  animals  and  plants.  We  should  not  deprive  the  people  of 
future  generations  of  this  source  of  happiness,  and  we  should  accordingly 
conserve  these  wonders,  and  not  permit  them  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  advance  of 

agriculture  and  technology- 
Future  generations  should  also  not  he  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  world's 
natural  resources.  Some  of  these  resources  are  inexhaustible.  An  example  is 
sunlight  We  may  convert  some  of  the  energy  of  sunlight  into  electric  p 
which,  after  doing  useful  work,  is  finally  converted  to  heat  and  warms  the 
earth,  as  if  would  have  done  if  if  had  not  been  converted  to  electric  power. 
The  sun  will  continue  to  shine  for  future  generations,  whether  we  use  \\  for 
electric  power  or  not.  Solar  energy,  like  energy  obtained  from  the  winds  or 
tides,   does   not   rob  future   generations. 

Coal  and  oil.  however,  are  present  09  earth  in  definite  amounts,  and  when 
thev  are  burned  the  supply  is  decreased.  These  are  valuable  substances,  not 
only  a.s  fuels  but  also  as  the  raw  materials  for  making  dru©s,  textiles/  and 
many  other  compounds  of  carbon,  lint  we  are  depleting  their  stocks  at  such 
a   rate  that  they   may  be  exhausted   in   a   few  generation* 

Use  of  nuclear  fission  for  generation  of  power  Is  not  the  solution,  hecause 
there  is  only  a  limited  supply  of  fissionable  elements,  and  our  extensive  de- 
velopment of  fission  power  plants  would  soon  exhausl  the  nuclear  fuel,  leaving 
little  or  none  for  future  generations.  A  thorough  study  of  the  energy  problem 
with  consideration  of  our  obligations  to  future  generations,  would  probably 
lead   to  the  conclusions  that  great   efforts  should   bi    :  ade   to  obtain   ei 
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from  the  inexhaustible  sources,  and  also  that  the  amount  of  energy  used  should 
be  kept  as  small  as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  past  decades  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  energy  available  has  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  many  people,  but  there  also  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  fraction  of  the 
energy  used  is  now  wasted.  Many  common  devices,  such  as  air  conditioners, 
are  now  built  to  operate  inefficiently,  using  much  more  power  than  necessary. 

population 

The  problem  presented  by  the  continued  increase  in  the  world's  population 
needs  to  be  attacked  vigorously.  Education  and  the  provision  of  incentives 
for  limiting  the  number  of  progeny  are  needed.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  popu- 
lation will  during  the  next  century  reach  a  limit.  This  limit  may  be  very 
large,  perhaps  15  billion,  reached  when  the  maximum  exploitation  of  the  earth's 
capability  for  producing  food,  achieved  by  sacrificing  forest  lands  and  other 
natural  resources  tnat  should  be  conserved,  becomes  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  death  by  starvation  of  millions  of  people.  An  alternative  that  we  should 
strive  to  achieve  is  to  limit  the  population  to  the  value  that  would  permit 
every  person,  including  those  of  future  generations,  to  lead  a  good  life  and 
to  experience  a  minimum  of  suffering.  In  my  Azad  Memorial  Lectures,  given 
in  New  Delhi  in  19G7,  I  discussed  this  problem.  I  mentioned  that  Sir  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Cambridge  University  and  President 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  had  pointed  out 
that  Britain  was  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  did  not  have 
good  water  to  drink,  good  food  to  eat,  good  air  to  breathe,  nor  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  and  the  enjoyment  of  full  lives.  He  said  that  there 
should  be  only  forty  million  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  (now  nearly  sixty 
million),  and  that  the  Government  should  adopt  the  policy  of  achieving  this 
goal  over  the  next  few  generations,  by  the  control  of  population  by  procedures, 
formulated  through  thorough  and  careful  discussion  of  the  problem,  such  as 
to  involve  only  such  interference  as  is  necessary  in  the  private  affairs  of 
individual  human  beings.  I  pointed  out  that  during  recent  decades  the  people 
of  India  had  been  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  in  part  because  of  large  expendi- 
tures by  the  Government  of  India  and  in  part  because  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  population,  which  had  reached  500  million  in  1967.  I  urged  India,  with 
a  large  fraction  of  her  people  half  starved  and  unable  to  lead  good  lives,  strive 
to  reduce  her  population  and  achieve  the  goal  of  400  million,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  quality  of  life.  Instead,  the  population  has  now  reached 
f>00  million,  and  the  quality  of  life  has  decreased  to  a  still  lower  level,  such 
that  tragedy  certainly  looms  ahead. 

I  also  asked  a  question  about  my  own  country :  What  number  of  people 
living  in  the  United  States  would  permit  those  individual  human  beings  to  lead 
the  best  lives,  the  fullest  lives,  the  richest  lives,  with  the  greatest  freedom 
from  the  suffering  that  is  caused  by  poverty,  malnutrition,  and  disease,  and 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  their  intellectual  curiosity,  of  their  cultural 
needs,   and  of  their  love  of  nature? 

The  people  in  the  United  States  do  not  have  the  happiness  that  comes  from 
drinking  good  natural  water ;  instead  they  drink  dilute  sewage  containing 
chlorine  and  organic  and  industrial  contaminants.  They  breathe  air  contam- 
inated with  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulfur,  with  hydrocarbons  and  aldehydes, 
with  lead  and  carbon  monoxide  and  soot.  There  is  increasing  encroachment 
on  the  national  parks,  the  great  forests,  and  the  wilderness  regions,  and 
increasing  damage  to  the  wild  life.  The  quality  of  the  food  continues  to  de- 
teriorate. I  believe  that  we  should  have  in  the  United  States  such  a  numbpr 
of  people  that  every  person  could  lead  a  full  and  rich  life  and  such  as  would 
lead  to  the  preservations  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  world  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

My  analysis  led  me  to  the  estimate  150.000,000  for  this  optimum  population 
of  th*  United  States.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  arrange  that  a  continuing  study 
of  this  question  be  made,  that  the  value  of  the  optimum  population  be  agreed 
on,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  achieve  this  goal. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 

The  wealth  is  not  distributed  uniformly.  In  the  United  States  five  percent 
of  the  national  income  goes  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  people,  and  another 
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five  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  people   (the  poor).  In  general,  w< 
creases  as  income  increases,  but   this  celadon  probably  d  ><••    qoI   apply   I 
region  of  very  large  incomes     it   la  unlikely  thai   the  very   rich   lead   happier 
lives  than  the  well  to  do.  The  moderate  redistribution  of  the  nation 

would  surely  lead  to  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  human  - 

ing.  The  rich  people  would   remain  happy,  to  the  extent    that   ha 

termined  by  having  a  large  amounl    of  money,  and   the  misery  of  the  poor 

people  (20  percent  Of  the  total  i  would  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  doubling 
of  their  incomes,  to  hair  the  national  average  rather  than  one  quarter.  To  be 
effective,  the  increase  in  their  income  should  he  achieved  qoI  by  an  increased 
dole  but  rather  by  suitable  employment  or  subsidy.  Many  young  people  \\  >uld 
now  like  to  lead  simple  lives,  in  the  country,  devoting  themselves  to  farming 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  to  handicrafts,  or  to  some  form  of  art  or  creative 
writing  or  similar  individual  activity.  The  system  of  welfare  payments  and 
unemployment  insurance  should,  I  surest,  he  revised  in  such  a  way 
encourage  these  people,  instead  of  to  hamper  them,  and  I  recommend  thai  a 
thorough   study    be   made   of   this   problem. 

WAR    AND    MILITARISM 

An  additional  great  amelioration  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  improv 
in  the  quality  of  their  lives  as  well  as  those  of  other  people  would  result  from 
the  allocation  to  these  ends  of  the  resources  that  are  now  wasted  on  war  and 
militarism.  Of  all  of  the  follies  of  modern  man,  the  waste  of  one  tenth  i 
world's  wealth,  year  after  year,  on  war  and  militarism  is  the  greatest,  and 
the  successful  attack  on  this  problem  will  lead  to  the  greatest  benefit  to 
mankind. 

Jn  194G  Albert  Einstein  said  that 

"Today  the  atomic  bomb  has  altered  profoundly  the  nature  of  the  world 
as  we  know  it.  and  the  human  race  consequently  finds  itself  in  a  new  habitat 
t<>  which  it  must  adapt  its  thinking.  .  .  .  Now  with  rockets  and  atomic  bombs 
no  center  of  population  on  the  earth's  surface  is  secure  from  surpris 
lion  in  a  single  attack.  .  .  .  There  is  no  defense  in  science  against  the  weap  >:i 
that  can  destroy  civilization.  Our  defense  is  not  in  armaments,  nor  in  s< 
nor  in  going  underground.  Our  defense  is  in  law  and  order.  .  .  .  Future  think- 
ing must  prevent  wars." 

In  my  Nobel  Peace  Prize  address  in  December  1963  I  quoted  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General    Assembly    on    September    26,    1961: 

"The  goal  [of  disarmament]  is  no  longer  a  dream.  It  is  a  practical  matter 
of  life  or  death.  The  risks  inherent  in  disarmament  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
ri<ks  inherent  in  an  unlimited  arms  race  .  .  . 

"Our  new  disarmament  program  includes.  .  .  . :  First,  signing  the  test 
treaty  by  all  nations.  .  .  .:  Second,  stopping  production  of  fissionable  materials 
and  preventing  their  transfer  to  [other]  nations.  .  .  .:  Third,  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  centred  over  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations;  Fourth,  keeping 
nuclear  weapons  from  outer  space;  Fifth,  gradually  destroying  existing  nuclear 
weapons;  and  Sixth,  halting  .  .  .  the  production  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles,    and    gradually    destroying    them." 

War  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  unthinkable.  There 
is  no  doubt   that  these  nations  could   destroy    one   another. 

War  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  human  sufferiiiir.  It  destroys  all  human 
values.  Alfred  Nobel  described  war  as  "the  horror  of  horrors  and  the  ur". 
of  all  crimes." 

Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  on  arms 
and  militarism  and  the  refinement  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  cannot  find  any 
justification,    rational    or    moral,    for    this    policy. 

In  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  lecture  on  12  December  1974  Sean  MacBride  said 
that 

"Peace,  then,  has  to  be  the  Desperate  Imperative  of  humanity.  Many  im- 
peratives flow  from  this  only  too  obvious  conclusion.  These  imperatives  would 
be  comparatively  easier  of  achievement  if  those  in  authority  throughout  the 
world  were  imbued  with  an  ethic  that  made  world  peace  the  primary  objec- 
tivity and  if  they  were  inspired  by  a  moral  sense  of  social  responsibility.  .  .  . 

"The  practical  imperatives  for  j>eaee  are  many  and  far  reaching.  But  there 
is  no  short-cut   and   each   must   be   tackled   energetically.   They    are 
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1.  General  and  complete  disarmament,  including  nuclear  weapons. 

2.  The  glorification  of  peace  and  not  of  war. 

3.  The  effective  protection  of  human  rights  and  minorities  at  national  and 
international  levels. 

4.  Automatic  and  depoliticized  mechanism  for  the  settlement  of  international 
and  non-international  disputes  that  may  endanger  peace  or  that  are  causing 
injustices. 

5.  An  international  order  that  will  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of  all  essen- 
tial products. 

(5.  An  International  Court  of  Justice  and  legal  system  with  full  automatic 
jurisdiction  to  rectify  injustice  or  abuse  of  power. 

7.  An  international  peace-keeping  force  and  police  force  with  limited  func- 
tion. 

8.  Ultimately,  a  world  parliament  and  government.'' 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  can  change  the  policy  that  our  Government  has  been 
following,  can  break  the  stranglehold  that  the  Pentagon  and  the  defense  con- 
tractors; have  on  us.  and  can  set  the  world  on  the  right  track — the  track  that 
in  fact  we  are  forced  to  follow  because  of  the  development  of  weapons  that  if 
used  would  destroy  the  world,  the  track  that  will  lead  to  the  goal  of  world 
peace,  the  goal  of  a  world  of  mortality,  of  cooperation,  in  which  our  resources 
and  the  products  of  our  labor  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  human  beings  and 
not  for  death  and  destruction. 

The  Congress  could  move  swiftly  to  decrease  the  burden  of  the  military 
expenditures,  with.  I  believe,  an  increase,  rather  than  a  decrease,  in  our 
national  security.  The  elimination  of  war  from  the  whole  world  will  require 
much  study  and  will  take  time,  but  if  the  United  States  adopts  world  peace 
as  a  goal  it  can,  I  think,  be  reached  before  the  end  of  our  third  century  as 
a  nation. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Mnrry  L.  Weiden- 
baum  of  Washington  University. 

TESTIMONY    OP   DR.    MURRAY   L.    WEIDENBAUM,    WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Wetdenbaum.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Anyone  who  lias  been  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  comes  away  with  a  basic  feeling  of  frustration.  It  is 
so  extremely  difficult  to  get  anything  done,  especially  anything  that 
is  new  or  different. 

On  reflection,  the  reason  is  apparent,  to  me  at  least.  However  high 
the  quality  and  amount  of  resources  devoted  to  carrying  out  gov- 
ernment programs,  thev  are  far  exceeded  by  the  enormity  of  the 
task. 

My  concern  is  very  practical.  On  an  increasing  scale,  the  Congress 
has  either  imposed  directly  or  required  the  bureaucracy  to  establish 
a  truly  staggering  array  of  detail  to  accompany  each  of  these  regu- 
latorv.  tax.  and  expenditure  activities. 

Why  should  this  session  on  high  national  policy  be  interested  in 
such  apparently  clerical  matters?  For  three  important  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  attempt  to  direct  private  action  so  completely  is 
often  self-defeating.  Let  us  take  up  as  a  case  in  point  what  on  the 
surface  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  relatively  free  of  controversy, 
yet  one  which  has  become  one  of  the  sorest  aspects  of  the  entire 
bn^ine^s-government    relationship — improving   job   safety. 

Surely  we  all  desire  to  reduce  the  accidents  that  occur  on  the  job. 
To  this  end.  the  Congress  established  a  new  agency  with  thousands 
of  employees  and  an  operating  budget  of  several  million  dollars. 
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The  agency  in  turn  has  promulgated  an  array  of  rule-,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  which  have  resulted  in  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  private  sector  outlays —  and  in  more  complaints  by  busi- 
ness than  on  almost  any  other  government  program — but  without 
any  reduction  in  accident  rates  in  industry. 

i  cite  this  as  one  example  among  many.  The  attempt  to  convert 
government  policy  into  trivia.  Rather  than  focusing  on  lethal  haz- 
ards, we  get  the  bureaucracy  dealing  with  such  vital  questions  as 
how  big  is  a  hole,  when  is  a  roof  a  floor,  how  frequently  must  -pit- 
toon-  be  cleaned.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this,  read  those 
regulations.  This  is  par  for  the  com 

I  think  what  is  needed  is  a  basic  change  in  attitude,  and  one  that 
is  not  limited  to  the  job  safety  program.  If  the  objective  of  public 
policy  is  to  reduce  accidents,  1  suggest  we  focus  directly  on  the 
reduction  of  accident-. 

Excessively  detailed  regulation  often  may  merely  be  a  substitute 
for  hard  policy  decisions  by  the  Congress.  In  that  case,  as  an  ex- 
ample, rather  than  issuing  citations  to  employers  who  fail  to  post 
the  right  notice,  we  ouirht  to  perhaps  considering  fining  those  with 
the  worst  accident  rates,  and  reducing  fine-  as  the  accident  rate- 
come  down,  rather  than  focusing  on  the  bureaucratic  rules  and 
regulations. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  we  need  to  l>e  concerned  al>out  the 
trivia  in  Government  activities.  In  most  discussions  of  new  priorities, 
new  policies,  at  least  the  ones  I  hear,  we  tend  to  forget,  or  ignore 
how  you  go  about  carrying  them  out. 

Try  serving  the  White  House  in  an  incoming  administration  as 
I  have,  and  try  to  £et  the  bureaucracy  to  do  something  new  or 
different.  It  becomes  truly  a  Herculian  task,  riot  l>eeause  the  Civil 
Service  is  trying  to  frustrate  your  will.  Rather  the  existing  govern- 
ment machinery  i-  so  busy  trying  to  carry  out  the  staggering  array 
of  responsibilities  that   Congress   already   has  <x\Yen   it. 

There  i<  a  third  reason  for  concern  over  the  proliferation  of  Gov- 
ernment activities.  It  is  the  impact,  often  unintended  but  with  far- 
reaching  consequences,  on  the  private  sector. 

T  call  this  a  second  managerial  revolution.  In  good  measure  the 
shift  of  docisionmaking  from  the  internal  management  of  American 
companies  to  the  cadre  of  Government  inspectors  and  regulators  has 
been  unintentional  and  certainly  unnoticed,  at  least  by  the  public 
at  large. 

What   policy-oriented  action  do  I  advocate? 

In  a  very  simple  way.  reordering  priorities  consists  <-^'  two  parts. 
The  easiest  part,  which  dominates  most  of  the  discussion,  is  to 
identify  the  new  and  higher  priorities,  which  are  to  receive  a  larger 
share  of  our  resources  and  attention. 

That  i-  tine,  that   is  the  big  picture  of  big  thinking  operati 
But  the  important  part  is  the  second  part,  the  nitty-gritty,  which  i- 
identifying   the   older   and    lower   priorities    which   are  to    receive 
smaller  shares  of  our  resources  and  attention. 

I  gave  yon  a  variant  of  an  old  refrain,  "Don't  just  stand  there, 
undo  something." 
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Xow,  I  am  not  pulling  for  dismantling  the  Federal  establishment, 
but  for  reducing  the  trivia  that  interfers  with  the  important  policy- 
making. 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  trivia,  the  latest  issue  of  the  Federal 
Register,  which  lists  new  government  rules  and  regulations,  January 
16,  (which  was  the  last  issue  available  to  me  when  I  wrote  the  state- 
ment) is  documented  by  94  pages  of  tables  on  the  minimum  wage 
rates  for  Federal  and  federally-assisted  construction  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  rest  of  the  Federal  Register  is  dominated  by  the  orange  juice 
standards  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  dealing  with  the 
number  of  points  required  for  canned  orange  juice  to  qualify  as 
being  of  "good  color." 

This  fascinating  portion  of  the  Register  is  followed  by  lemon 
regulation  22,  which  restricts  the  number  of  lemons  which  may  be 
shipped  from  California  and  Arizona  during  the  period  January 
18  to  24.  Another  FDA  regulation  then  describes  the  handling  of 
dried  prunes.  I  suggest  this  is  not  the  high  policy  which  the  founding 
fathers  had  in  mind  in  forming  a  more  perfect  Union. 

We  need  to  do  the  second  part,  of  the  reordering  of  priorities  very 
badly,  we  need  to  reduce,  eliminate  the  trivia,  the  detail,  so  that  those 
actions  that  the  Federal  Government  does  take — this  is  hardly  a 
plea  for  anarchy — can  be  dealt  with  more  effectively. 

My  final  point  is  that  the  emphasis  in  our  thinking  here,  should 
not  be  on  how  much  more  Government  can  do  but  how  well  it  can 
perform  the  important  tasks  that  are  assigned  to  it. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  follows :] 

A  New  Approach  to  National  Priorities  and  Governmental  Decisionmaking 

(By  Murray  L.  "Weidenbaum,  Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Business,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis) 

Almost  any  one  who  has  been  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment comes  away  with  a  basic  feeling  of  frustration :  despite  the  high 
calibre  of  people  assigned  to  the  task  and  the  vast  amount  of  resources  ex- 
pended, it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  get  anything  accomplished,  especially 
anything  that  is  new  or  different,  except  in  a  generally  perceived  period  of 
crisis.  New  mechanisms  and  new  organizations  all  have  a  role  in  developing 
better  governmental  priorities  and  policies.  Yet,  as  someone  who  has  been 
intimately  involved  in  these  matters  from  time  to  time,  I  suggest  that  there  is 
something  far  more  basic  that  is  absent  in  most  discussions  of  the  subject. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Upon  reflection,  it  seems  apparent  that  however  high  the  quality  and  amount 
of  resources  being  devoted  to  carrying  out  government  programs  they  are  far 
exceeded  by  the  enormity  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Congress.  To 
clear  the  air,  let  me  point  out  that  I  am  not  an  anarchist.  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  the  proper  role  of  government  to  set  rules  for  the  society,  to  levy  taxes, 
and  to  spend  those  revenues  on  a  wide  array  of  public  purposes. 

My  concern  is  a  very  practical  one.  On  an  increasing  scale,  the  Congress 
has  either  imposed  directly  or  required  the  bureaucracy  to  establish  a  truly 
staggering  array  of  detail  to  accompany  each  of  these  regulatory,  tax.  and 
expenditure  activities.  Why  should  this  symposium  on  high  national  policy  be 
interested  in  such  apparently  clerical  matters?  For  three  important  reasons. 
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The  Futility  of  the  Excessivi    Detail 

First  of  all,  the  attempt  to  direcl  private  action  so  completely  Is  often 
defeating.  Let  us  take  up  as  a  case  in  point  what  on  the  surface  would  a] 
to  be  a  matter  relatively  free  of  controversy,  yel   one  which  has  become 
of  the  soresl  aspects  of  the  entire  business-government  relationship— impr 
job  safety.   Surely,  we  all  desire  to   reduce   the  accidents   thai    occur  on   the 
job.  To  this  end,  the  Congress  established  a   new  agency   with   thousand 
employees  and  an  operating  budget   of  several  million  dollars.  The  agency  in 
turn  has  promulgated  an  array  of  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  which 
have  resulted  in  literally  billions  of  dollars  in  private  sector  outlays     and  in 
more  complaints  l>y  business  than  oh  almost   any  other  government    prog 

But  what  ahoid  the  results?  More  forms  are  uow  I 
are  posted.  More  inspections  take  place.  M  are  Levied.  But,  so  far 

can  determine,   there  has   been   no  reduction   in   accident    rates   in   American 
industry.  As  a  former  civil  servant.  I  use  the  term  "bureau*  ratic"  with  ca 
But    in   the  case  of  the  job   safety   programs-    as   in   numerous   i 
government  involvement— tihe  very  proper  and  important   original  concern  of 
the  public  and  the  Congress  has  been  converted  to  the  bureaucratic  obj 
of  not    violating  the  rules  and  regulations.    You  won't    g  trouble 

don't  violate  the  safety  standards,  even  if  as  many  accidents  occur  as  !• 
The  emphasis  shifts  to  such  trivia  as  raising  and  answering  these  typ 
questions:  How  big  is  a  hole?  When  is  a  roof  a  floor?  How  frequently  must 
spittoons  be  cleaned?  The  result  in  terms  of  the  safety  objective  are  almost 
invariably  disappoint ing.  Yet,  the  reaction  to  this  situation  is  virtually  pre- 
dictable: redouble  the  existing  effort — more  rules,  more  forms,  more  inspec- 
tions, and  thus  higher  costs  to  the  taxpayer  and  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

A  more  satisfying  answer  requires  a  basic  change  in  attitude,  and  one  that 
is  not  limited  to  the  job  safety  program.  Indeed.  I  merely  use  it  as  an  illus- 
tration. If  the  objective  of  public  policy  is  to  reduce  accidents,  I  suggest  we 
focus  directly  on  the  reduction  of  accidents.  Excessively  derailed  regulation 
often  may  merely  be  a  substitute  for  hard  policy  decisions.  Rather  than  issuing 
citations  to  employers  who  fail  to  fill  out  the  forms  correctly  or  who  do  not 
post  the  proper  notices,  we  ought  to  place  the  emphasis  <»n  those  employers  with 
high  and  risimr  accident  rates.  Perhaps  fines  should  be  lovied  on  those  with 
the  worst  safety  records.  (High  or  rising  insurance  rates  may  perform  a 
similar  function).  As  the  accident  rates  decline  toward  some  sensible  nv 
standard,    the    tines    could    be    reduced    or    eliminated. 

But  I  would  not  be  concerned  with  how  a  specific  company  achieves  the 
objectives  of  a  safer  working  environment.  Some  may  find  it  more  efficient  to 
change  work  rides,  others  to  buy  new  equipment,  and  still  others  to  retrain 
workers.  But  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  operational  business  decision-making 
that  government  should  avoid — but  which  now  dominates  so  many  of  these 
regulatory  programs.  By  the  way.  without  letting  the  employers  off  the 
T  would  extend  the  sanctions  under  the  federal  occupational  safety  and  I 
law  to  employees,  especially  those  whoso  negligence  ends  ther  empli 

T  do  not  mean  to  be  harsh,  but  T  am  concerned  with  setting  up  proper   ; 
tives  to  achieve  society's  obiectives  as   an   often  preferred   alternative  to  gov- 
ernment specifying  the  details  of  "acceptable"  private 

The  lluil'  Opportunity  Cost  of  /!><■  Excessive  D<  '•/' 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  policy  makers  need  to  be  concerned  about  Hie 
exhaustive  deta.il   and   trivia   in  government  activities.   It   is   all   well    and 
to  talk  about  new  priorities  and  new  policies,  but    try  serving   in   the   White 
Hous«>   j:i   ;1;1    incoming  administration   and    pel    the   bureau 
thing  new  or  different.  If  becomes  a  truly  herculean  task,  and  not  h 
the  desire  of  the  civil  service  to  frustrate  the  wiH  litieal 

appointees.  Bather,  the  existing  governmental  machines  ing  :•• 

carry  on  the  staggering  array  of  responsibilities  'bat  the  Congress  already 
assigned   to  [t   that  it  cannot    readily  accommodate  to   M    new   and 
increased  workload.  The  traditional  response— sel  nn  yet  another  government 
agency— clearly  results  in  a  scale  of  federal  i  -  far  beyond  any 

five  span   of  control. 

Dissipating  our  efforts  on  the  unimportant   Is  more  than  a  matt  >r  of  v 
Tf  also  means  a  less,>r  capability  to  deal  with  vital  matters.   I  nnds 
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vague  and  general,  I  suggest  turning  pages  on  just  one  issue  of  a  standard 
government  document,  the  Federal  Register,  which  contains  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  federal  agencies.  The  January  16,  1976  issue  is 
dominated  by  the  94  pases  of  tables  which  contain  the  minimum  wage  rates 
for  federal  and  federally-assisted  construction  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  January  16  Register,  a  major  item  relates  to  the 
orange  juice  standards  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  This  section 
ranges  from  the  types  of  equipment  which  are  deemed  acceptable  to  measure 
the  color  of  orange  juice  to  the  number  of  points  required  (36  to  40)  for 
canned  orange  juice  to  qualify  as  being  of  "good  color."  This  fascinating  por- 
tion of  the  Register  is  followed  by  lemon  regulation  22,  which  restricts  tho 
number  of  lemons  which  may  be  shipped  from  California  and  Arizona  during 
the  period  January  18-24.  Another  FDA  regulation  then  describes  the  handling 
of  dried  prumes. 

Several  of  the  other  items  in  the  January  16  Register  may  be  of  somewhat 
greater  importance.  They  deal  with  standards  on  school  bus  brakes,  procedures 
for  making  rural  housing  loans,  advertising  for  eye  glasses,  subsidies  for  local 
railroad  service,  and  the  amount  of  notice  that  must  be  given  if  a  drawbridge  is 
required  to  be  open.  Not  all  of  the  items  in  the  January  16  Register  necessarily 
impress  the  causal  reader  as  being  those  matters  of  high  national  policy  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  presumably  had  in  mind  in  forming  A  More  Perfect 
Union. 

The  Unintentional  Second  Managerial  Revolution 

The  third  reason  for  concern  over  the  proliferation  of  government  activities 
is  the  impacts,  often  unintended  but  with  far-reaching  consequences,  on  the 
private  sector.  The  massive  expansion  of  government  influence  in  matters 
which  traditionally  have  been  the  province  of  business  firms  has  resulted  in 
what  I  call  a  Second  Managerial  Revolution.  The  first  "managerial  revolution" 
was  noted  by  Berle  and  Means  more  than  four  decades  ago  and  given  the  title 
by  James  Burnham  a  decade  later.  These  observers  were  referring  to  the 
divorce  of  the  formal  ownership  of  the  modern  corporation  from  the  actual 
management.  A  second  managerial  revolution  is  now  under  way — a  silent 
bureaucratic  revolution — in  the  course  of  which  the  locus  of  much  of  the  de- 
cision making  in  the  American  corporation  is  shifting  once  again.  This  time 
the  shift  is  from  the  professional  management  selected  by  the  corporation's 
board  of  directors  to  the  vast  cadre  of  government  regulators  that  influences  and 
often  controls  the  key  decisions  of  the  typical  business  firm.  The  added  costs 
flowing  from  this  change  are  ultimately  borne  by  the  public,  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes,  higher  prices,  and  lower  real  standards  of  living. 

This  revolution  is  neither  deliberate  nor  violent.  But  a  revolution  it  truly  i^ — 
for  it  i«  forcine  a  fundamental  change  in  the  structure  of  our  industrial 
society.  The  traditional  concerns  in  business-government  relations — Are  we  mov- 
ing toward  socialism?  Are  we  in  the  grips  of  a  military-industrial  complex? — 
should  be  recognized  as  relevant  to  an  age  that  has  already  passed. 

Extending  the  analysis  of  Berle,  Means  and  Burnham  to  the  current  situ- 
ation, it  is  not  who  owns  the  means  of  production  but  who  makes  the  key  de- 
cisions that  is  crucial  in  determining  the  relative  distribution  of  public  and 
nrivate  pow^r.  Who  exercises  the  major  influence  in  deciding  what  lin^s  of 
business  a  firm  should  go  info?  Which  investments  should  it  undertake?  What 
product  should  it  make?  Under  what  conditions  should  they  be  produced?  What 
prices  should  be  charged?  The  current  trend  is  for  the  government  to  assume 
or  at  least  share  many  of  the  key  aspects  of  decision  making  of  all  firms.  This 
is  a  silent  revolution  in  many  ways.  It  is  not  led  by  a  host  of  noisv  trumpeters. 
It  is  not  intentional  or  even  noticeable  to  the  day-to-day  observer.  But  that 
does  not  alter  its  deep  impact. 

The  change  that  our  industrial  economy  is  undergoing  must  be  understood 
as  a  bureaucratic  revolution,  not  a  conspiracy.  What  is  involved  are  the  lawful 
efforts  of  governmental  civil  servants  going  about  their  routine  and  assigned 
tasks,  tasks  whose  purposes  are  bard  to  deny.  Who.  after  all.  oppose!  to 
cleaning  up  the  environment?  Or  enhancing  job  safety?  Or  improving  consumer 
products? 
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Yet,  if  We  step  back  and  assess  the  long-term  Impact  or  flu-  private  enterprise 
system  of  the  host  of  government  Inspections,  regnlations,  reviews,  and  sub- 
Bidies,  we  find  that  the  fundamental  business-government  relationship  is  being 
changed.  To  be  sure,  the  process  is  far  from  complete  and  it  proceeds  nnei  • 
but  the  results  to  date  are  clear  enough:  Increasingly  the  govt 
ticipating  in  and  often  controlling  the  internal  decisions  of  business,  the  kinds 
of  decisions  that  lie  at  the  heart   of  the  capitalist  system. 

Tt  is  a  silent  bureaucratic  revolution,  not  conspiratorial  and  not  intended  !.» 
undermine  the  capitalist  system.  The  men  and  women  involved  are  sincerely 
attempting  to  carry  out  high  priority  national  objectives  which  are  considered 
basic  to  the  quality  of  life  in  America.  Yet.  those  who  have  assigned  the  ta^-ks, 
the  Congress  and  the  leadership  of  the  executive  branch,  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  enormous  significance  of  their  actions.  If  specific  laws  or  regulations 
had  been  proposed  for  the  government  formally  to  take  over  private  risk-bearing 
and  initiative,  the  problem  would  have  been  faced  head  on.  and  the  proposals 
probably  defeated.  And  that  of  course  is  the  crunch.  This  silent  revolution  is 
unintentional:  it  is  an  unexpected  by-product — hut  a  critically  serious  one — of 
the  expanding  role  of  government  in  our  modern  society. 

Yet  the  impacts  of  this  shift  of  basic  economic  power  have  been  extremely  im- 
portant. They  have  resulted,  in  so  many  ways,  in  attenuating  the  basic  risk- 
bearing  and  entrepreneurial  character  of  business  firms.  More  specifically,  the 
shift  of  decision-making  authority  also  has  been  slowing  the  process  of  product 
innovation,  reducing  productivity,  and  increasing  the  prices  that  consumers  pay 
for  the  goods  and  services  that  they  purchase.  The  evidence  on  this  *(■(>]•<>  has 
been  mounting  rapidly.  In  large  measure,  the  overregulation  of  business  activity 
appears  to  reflect  a  basic  lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  market  mechanism 
operates. 

THE    NATURE   OF   THE    SOLUTION 

What  policy-oriented  action  do  I  advocate?  We  need  to  begin  wirh  a  very 
simple  notion,  but  one  that  is  likely  to  he  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  Reordering 
priorities  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  which  is  the  easier  and  more  inter- 
esting, is  to  identify  the  new  and  higher  priorities  which  are  to  receive  larger 
shares  of  our  resources  and  attention. 

Hie  Difficult  Aspect  of  Reordering  Priorities 

But  the  process  of  reordering  priorities  is  not  finished  until  the  second  part 
has  been  completed — identifying  the  older  and  lower  priorities  which  are  to 
receive  smaller  shares  of  our  resources  and  attention.  That  is  by  far  the  more 
neglected  but  more  difficult  part  of  the  task.  Thus,  in  effect,  my  advice  is  a 
variant  of  an  old  refrain.  '"Don't  just  stand  there,  undo  something." 

This  is  hardly  a  plea  for  dismantling  the  federal  establishment.  But  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  excessive  detail  is  an  essential  first  step  in  freeing  up  the 
time  as  well  as  the  money  available  to  government  decision-makers  which  can 
be  devoted  to  new  and  better  public  undertakings. 

Orga  n  iza  t  ion  a  1  R  eform 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  raise  regarding  organizational  ma- 
chinery for  improved  governmental  decision-making.  During  the  past  decade 
there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  federal  regulatory  agencies.  Newcoi  ers 
to  the  federal  bureaucracy  include  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Ci 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  the  Occupational  Sa:".>:y  and 
Health  Administration,  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  the  Stock 
Investors  Protection  Corporation,  and  other  contributions  to  governmental 
alphabet    soup. 

A  reorganization  of  the  numerous  federal  regulatory  agencies  may  now  be 
d'-i-ahle.  Each  of  these  regulatory  agencies  was  created  at  a  diff<  i  •  and 

usually  *o  further  one  specific  objective-  a  cleaner  environment,  healthier  work- 
ing conditions,  safer  prodnefs.  etc  Legislative  mandate  in  hand,  each  agency 
pursues  its  individual  tasks,  as  it  seems  them,  ret   Li  ■■  i  ding 

that  one  agency'  objective  may  frustrate  if  nol     •  - 

'p  ip  Environmental  Protection  Vgency  encourages  the  conversion  of  power 
plants  from  coal  to  1<>ss  polluting  \'^--\-  such  as  natural  -as  and  then  (he  Federal 
Energy  Administration  urges  the  shift  back  to  coal,  which  is  M 
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plentiful  fuel.  Examples  abound  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  and  cross-cutting 
objectives — job  safety  versus  elimination  of  discrimination,  a  quieter  workplace 
versus  a  cleaner  workplace,  clean  air  versus  clean  water,  etc.  The  human  mind 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  developing  an  organizational  structure  which 
encourages  better  communication  among  the  regulators.  Consolidation  of  the 
many  regulatory  agencies  should  help  to  provide  a  means  of  reconciling  these 
often  conflicting  objectives  within  the  government  itself. 

One  method  of  broadening  the  horizons  of  government  policymakers  and  ad- 
ministrators is  through  the  device  of  the  economic  impact  statement.  The  re- 
quirement that  they  consider  the  costs  and  other  adverse  effects  of  their  actions 
as  well  as  the  benefits  should  be  imposed  on  the  economic  regulatory  commis- 
sions as  well  as  on  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Economic  impact  statements  also  should  be  required  of  procurement 
and  subsidy  programs  which  contain  regulatory  features. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  elimination  of  government  regulation,  but  rather  for 
reducing  where  possible  the  inflationary  and  other  undesirable  consequences. 
The  theoretical  rationale  for  this  moderate  approach  was  provided  by  Professor 
F.  A.  Hayek  in  his  Constitution  of  Liberty  : 

"...  a  free  market  system  does  not  exclude  on  principle  ...  all  regulations 
governing  the  techniques  of  production  .  .  .  They  will  normally  raise  the  cost 
of  production,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  reduce  overall  productivity. 
But.  if  this  effect  on  cost  is  fully  taken  into  account  and  it  is  still  thought 
worthwhile  to  incur  the  cost  to  achieve  a  given  end,  there  is  little  more  to  be 
said  about  it.  The  appropriateness  of  such  measures  must  be  judged  by  compar- 
ing the  overall  costs  with  the  gain ;  it  cannot  be  conclusively  determined  by 
appeal  to  a  general  principle." 

The  policy  formation  process  needs  to  proceed  beyond  merely  another  set  of 
so-called  inflation  impact  statements.  First  of  all  the  costs  and  the  benefits  need 
to  be  weighed  against  one  another,  and  in  the  process  the  regulations  that  would 
generate  excessive  costs  would  have  to  be  modified  or  eliminated.  But  we  need  to 
go  beyond  the  direct  impact  on  price,  and  include  the  relationship  to  produc- 
tivity, capital  formation,  and  innovation. 

Such  action  would  be  in  the  fashion  of  the  current  environmental  impact 
statements.  In  November  1974,  President  Gerald  Ford  instructed  the  federal 
agencies  under  his  jurisdiction  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  major  regulatory 
actions  that  they  would  be  taking  on  costs,  productivity,  employment,  and  other 
economic  factors  (Executive  Order  11821).  Although  a  useful  step  forward, 
there  are  severe  shortcomings  in  this  effort.  First  of  all,  many  of  the  key  regula- 
tory agencies — ranging  from  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — are  so-called  "independent  agencies,"  which  are 
beyond  the  President's  purview. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  regulatory  activities  which  come  within  the  Presi- 
dent's jurisdiction,  the  new  policy  is  limited  to  the  regulations  which,  in  the 
issuing  agency's  own  estimation,  are  "major."  In  any  event,  the  agencies  covered 
by  the  Executive  Order  are  only  required  to  examine  the  economic  aspects  of 
their  actions.  A  broader  approach  seems  to  he  warranted. 

The  society  is  now  supposed  to  examine  the  impact  on  the  environment  of  the 
various  major  actions  that  it  takes.  Would  it  not  also  be  appropriate  to  require 
each  federal,  state,  and  local  environmental  agency  to  assess  the  impacts  of  its 
actions  on  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  on  the  economy?  Surely  a 
cleaner  environment  is  an  important  national  objective.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
national  objective.  Certainly  the  nation  has  no  stake  in  selecting  the  most  ex- 
pensive or  most  disruptive  ways  of  achieving  its  environmental  goals. 

Much  would  depend  on  the  "teeth"  that  would  be  put  into  the  required  state- 
ment. Merely  legislating  the  performance  of  some  economic  analysis  by  an  un- 
sympathetic regulator  would  primarily  delay  the  regulatory  process  and  make 
it  more  costly.  But  limiting  government  regulation  to  those  instances  where  the 
total  benefits  to  society  exceed  the  cost  would  be  a  major  departure.  It  could 
significantly  slow  down  if  not  reverse  the  current  rising  trend  of  federal 
regulation  of  business. 

The  Fundamental  Choice 

I  strongly  urge  that  such  housecleaning  be  performed  before  the  Congress  con- 
siders establishing  yet  another  array  of  governmental  agencies  or  before  you 
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vest  in  the  existing  agencies  still  mote  authority  and  responsibility.  The  oav 

phasis  should  not   be  <»n  how  much  more  government   c;tu  do  hut.  how  well  it   can 
perform  the  important  tasks  that  it  now  is  assigned.  Uvea  more  fundamentally, 
the  enthusiasm  for  assigning  government    the  basic   task   of  select  in::   the  goals 
for  our  society  badly  needs  to  be  dampened  by  the  recognition  of  ,:  i 
effects  such  effort   may  have  On  the  hasic  nature  of  a  free  society.  The  adverse 
effects,   which   in   the  main  may   he  unintentional,   are   likely   to   he   in    term-;   of 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  key  alternative  to  greater  governmental 
tion  of  the  economy— greater  reliance  on  the  free  market   mechanism   which, 
given  its  various  imperfections,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  greal    bulk 
society  a  better  life  than  has  been  achieved  under  other  forms  of  ecoi 
organ  izal  ion. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  a  naive  notion  that  the  adoption  of  a  formal  na- 
tional economic  planning  system  would  be  a  harmless  and  even  natural  exten- 
sion of  existing  business  planning  systems.  The  differences  between  public  and 
private  planning  are  profound  and  the  consequences  are  vastly  different. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essence,  business  planning  is  based  on  the  traditional  as- 
sumption that  the  ultimate  decisions  on  the  allocation  of  resources  in  tii"  bo- 
ciety  are  to  be  made  by  individual  consumers.  An  important  corollary  of  that  i< 
if  a  company  guesses  wrong  on  what  consumers  buy  it  will  suffer  the 
consequences. 

Government  planning,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  is  based  on  a  fundamentally 
different  set  of  assumptions.  Government  determines  what  it  considers  ro  be  in 
the  society*s  overall  interests.  If  the  public  does  not  respond  accordingly,  it  is 
not  the  planners  who  are  considered  to  be  at  fault.  Rather,  new  and  more  effec- 
tive devices  must  be  developed  to  get  the  public  to  accommodate  to  the  plan- 
ners' view  of  the  good  (or  great)  society. 

Business  planning  is  part  of  a  decentralized  decision-making  process  where 
the  individual  consumer  makes  the  ultimate  choices.  Despite  the  claims  ,,f  some 
of  its  proponents,  national  planning  is  a  centralized  process  in  which  the  key 
economic  decisions  are  made  in  the  form  of  governmental  edicts.  The  greatest 
danger  of  adopting  a  form  of  centralized  economic  planning  is  that  it  will, 
perhaps  unintentionally  at  first  but  inevitably  as  its  initial  results  prove  dis- 
appointing, propel  the  society  away  from  market  freedoms  and  toward  greater 
governmental  controls  over  individual  behavior. 

The  notion  that  there  is  a  collective  will  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
and  that  "proper"  planning  will  uncover  it  is  inherently  a  pernicious  doctrine. 
In  a  free  society,  it  is  individuals  who — for  better  or  worse — continually  make, 
and  unmake,  these  choices.  It.  is  the  consumers  who  receive  the  benefits  of 
their  wisdom  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  folly.  Thus  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, power  and  accountability,  are  tightly  linked — and  at  the  most 
basic  level  of  economic  decision-making. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  will  now  hoar  from  Prof.  B.  F.  Skinner  of 

Harvard  University. 

TESTIMONY    OF   PROF.   B.   F.    SKINNER,    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY- 

Professor  Skixxer.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  <zo  to  a  very  general  question. 

Is  it  possible  for  human  behavior  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  future,  can  we  really  lake  the  future4  into  account  { 

We  cannot  of  course  take  tin4  real  future  into  account. 

What  about  predictions? 

The  sciences  and  technologies  of  course  predict  trends,  and  tell 
us  some  of  the  changes  that  may  bring  about  a  better  way  of  life, 
and  certainly  predict  disasters  to  avoid,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  make 
those  effective  in  altering  our  behavior. 

You  have  seen  in  the  last  10  years  examples  of  concern  for  the 
future.  Ten  years  ago;  the  big  thing  was  population,  and  we  all 
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wanted  to  do  something  about  it,  and  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  abortion  was  part  of  that. 

Now,  the  actual  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  swinging  in  just  the  op- 
posite direction.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  energy,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  anyone  is  really  acting  today  with  respect  to  an  energy 
shortage  as  such. 

We  buy  cars  that  have  better  mileage  records,  or  drive  less,  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  gasoline,  not  because  we  are  really  thinking 
about  the  eventual  exhaustion  of  resources. 

As  to  pollution,  the  point  I  am  making,  was  made  very  well  by  a 
British  statesman,  who  said  "I  am  fed  up  with  pollution." 

We  talk  about  pollution,  but  eventually  people  stopped  caring 
about  it. 

I  am  not  saying  people  are  not  trying  to  do  something,  they  cer- 
tainly are,  but  in  a  democratic  way  of  life,  any  plan  for  the  future 
raises  a  very  basic  issue.  Can  we  actually  design  for  the  future  with- 
out infringing  upon  a  democratic  philosophy? 

Take  a  single  example.  Right  now,  cities  are  one  of  our  great  prob- 
lems. People  flock  to  cities,  and  they  do  not  live  as  well  there  as 
where  they  came  from.  They  do  not  find  the  job  they  came  to  find.  It 
would  seem  sensible  to  try  to  keep  people  from  going  to  cities,  to  find 
out  why  they  go,  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  them  to  stay  where  they 
were. 

This  is  not  only  our  problem,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  Third 
World.  The  cities  in  the  Third  World  are  growing  faster  than  na- 
tions. 

Can  we  not  make  life  in  smaller  communities  more  acceptable? 

One  thing  that  could  be  done  concerns  television.  Those  of  us  who 
live  in  metropolitan  areas,  can  see  marvelous  public  television — mar- 
velous symphonies,  marvelous  theater,  wonderful  science  programs, 
and  programs  that  do  teach  crafts  and  skills — cooking,  gardening, 
that  kind  of  things.  But  only  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  because 
the  money  has  to  come  from  the  people  who  see  the  programs,  and 
from  foundations,  and  a  few  companies  who  will  invest  in  these 
things  only  if  they  reach  a  large  number  of  people. 

Why  should  the  government  not  improve  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  country  by  putting  those  excellent  television  pro- 
grams into  every  community?  It  could  be  done  fairly  reasonably. 

But  what  would  happen?  Congress  would  have  to  vote  the  money 
to  do  it.  but  in  a  grassroots  canvas  it  would  be  found  that  only  a  few 
voters  want  any  such  system.  Worse  still,  someone  would  then  ask, 
"Who  are  you  to  be  telling  the  American  people  what  they  should 
watch  on  television?  Is  not  how  Communists  governments  control 
television,  or  a  welfare  state  like  England?  You  may  suggest  that 
we  first  educate  people  to  like  these  programs,  and  then  you  can 
claim  to  give  them  what  they  want,  but  who  are  you  to  say  what 
people  should  be  taught? 

There  is  a  basic  problem  here,  and  I  myself  do  not  see  the  solu- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  how  we  can  bring  people  into  line  with  future 
needs,  either  to  promote  a  better  way  of  life,  or  avoid  disaster. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you.  Professor  Skinner. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  John  Knowles  of  the  Rockefeller 
foundation. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JOHN  H.  KNOWLES,  ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 

Dr.  Knowlks.  The  subject  obviously  is  as  big  as  all  outdoor-,  and 
I  have  written  in  the  last  6  or  8  months  sonic  3  paper.-  which  I  would 
like  to  present  to  you,  first  one  on  the  "Interdependence  and  Global 
Crises."  ■  Dr.  BergSten  knows  a  lot  more  about  it  than  L  do.  but  I  think 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  life  in  this  country  has  hen  unalterably 
changed,  and  will  continue  to  be  changed  by  events  far  distant  from 
its  shores,  and  1  have  tried  to  analyze  some  of  the  things  that  will 
occur. 

On  that  subject,  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  systems  of  the  United  States,  l>e  the 
first  to  recognize  this  rather  than  the  last,  so  that  we  will  have  the 
knowledge  in  most  of  our  educational  systems.  It  is  still  not  within 
the  educational  system,  that  is,  the  development  of  curricula!"  ma- 
terials, and  the  conceptualization  of  this  new  phenomenon  of  inter- 
dependence. 

Most  citizens  at  least  understood  it  when  the  oil  embargo  was  put 
on,  because  they  had  to  wait  in  line  for  gasoline. 

It  is  a  much  more  complex  situation  than  that.  We  are  no  longer 
going  to  have  an  American  future  that  is  independent  of  the  world's 
future,  so  I  think  that  is  the  first  point  I  would  like  to  make. 

The  second  essay  is  on  "Clarity  of  Thought  and  Higher  Education."  - 

Over  the  last  10  to  15  years,  the  reading  ability,  the  verbal  ability, 
the  understanding  of  science,  ability  to  reason,  ability  to  understand 
what  you  hear,  and  to  say  what  you  think,  has  all  degenerated  by 
standard  tests.  If  the  people  do  not  understand  their  own  language, 
and  hear  different  things,  say  different  things,  which  mean  a  multi- 
plicity of  different  things  to  whoever  is  saying  it  or  hearing  it.  then 
all  of  our  efforts  will  be  for  nought. 

Xow.  things  are  starting  to  be  done  about  this,  and  that  brings 
us  to  the  whole  subject  of  liberal  education.  Many  of  our  schools 
have  become  almost  totally  vocationally  oriented,  and  forgotten  the 
idea  that  the  fundamental  use  and  understanding  of  one's  own  lang- 
uage is  absolutely  central  to  say  and  all  questions  that  deal  with  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Third,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bicentennial.  T  reviewed  the  subject 
of  "Health  in  the  United  States."  ?-  from  I77f>  to  1976.  I  tried  to  con- 
ceptualize health  in  a  much  broader  frame  than  just  a  curative  medi- 
cine, high-cost  doctors,  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

The  health  of  the  Xation  broaderly  conceived  is  dependent  on  job-. 
transportation,  housing,  recreation,  education,  as  much  as  it  is  oil 
penicillin,  and  open  heart  surgery,  and  T  tried  to  make  a  point  there. 

The  final  paper  is  entitled.  "Responsibility  of  the  Individual".4 
In  ;in  age  where  we  have  undergone  a  cycle  for  some  fifty  years  now 
of  so-called  neo-liberalism.  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility  has 
faced. 

The  idea  of  the  industrial  machine  and  a  culture  based  on  endless 
production,    endless    consumption,    with    a    benevolent    government 

1  Sep  p.  1 71. 

-  See  i».  178. 

•  R»>o  p.  1H2. 

*  Sec  p.  193. 
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poised  to  skim  off  the  fruits  of  that  activity — tax  money — and  to 
legislate  the  way — to  the  promised  land,  by  redistribution  of  those 
benefits  which  by  the  way  has  done  an  awful  lot  of  good,  there  is 
no  question  about  that — resulted  in  is  an  apathetic  alienated  citizenry, 
and  an  erosion  of  individualism  and  the  idea  of  individual  respon- 
sibility for  life  in  our  communities  and  our  families.  An  increasing 
ly  expensive  and  somewhat  unresponsive  bureaucracy,  which  suffers 
episodic  corruption  has  also  resulted. 

If  you  are  a  Democrat,  you  can  talk  about  Watergate,  if  you  are 
a  Republican,  you  can  talk  about  Vietnam,  and  so  in  this  final  paper, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  that  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  will  submit  those  [N.B. — you  have  these  papers.] 

Let  me  make  one  other  comment. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  produced  when  committees  such  as 
this  hold  hearings.  Distinguished,  hard  working,  intelligent  Americans 
come  down  here,  write  papers,  and  present  testimony.  I  have  made 
the  suggestion  for  the  last  20  years,  that  these  hearings  and  these 
papers  ought  to  be  available  to  primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
higher  educational  institutions  and  be  used  in  course  work. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Two  days  ago,  I  was  down  here  testi- 
fying in  front  of  Paul  Rogers'  House  Subcommittee  on  the  subject 
of  National  Health  Insurance.  He  did  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of 
1973  and  1974.  He  had  Republicans,  Democrats,  economists,  doctors, 
political  scientists — the  works !  Two  volumes  of  magnificent  papers 
and  testimony  were  produced  which  could  educate  the  citizenry  gen- 
erally or  people  in  high  schools,  people  in  medical  schools  about  the 
latest  advances  and  best  thinking  there  is  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately  these  things  are  not  distributed,  so  I  make  an- 
other plea  for  that.  School  and  college  teachers  should  be  aware  of 
their  value,  to. 

Should  Government  play  the  role  in  setting  longterm  goals.  Of 
course !  Who  else  can  do  it  in  a  pluralistic  society  ?  You  are  the  only 
people  that  have  a  national  platform. 

We  are  suffering  a  shortage  of  leadership  at  the  present  time.  We 
degenerated  from  the  sixties  and  the  seveTities.  in  that  great  sport 
called  self-flagellation,  where  all  of  us  felt  like  measly  bastards,  the 
country  was  going  to  hell,  we  lost  our  way,  and  of  course,  the  mass 
media  makes  their  money  only  from  pervading  the  seamy  side  of 
life,  and  you  would  think  the  whole  civilization  of  the  United  States 
wos  collapsing  of  its  own  weight. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  national 
leadership  to  energize  and  appeal  to  our  decency,  our  energy,  the 
historical  facts  of  this  country,  which  give  us  great  cause  for  hope. 

The  Government  has  got  to  play  a  role  in  long-term  strategy,  but 
we  must  also  recognize  the  problem  of  the  central  bureaucracy  that 
can  degenerate  very  easily  into  fascism  or  corruption. 

We  have  to  constantly  be  aware  of  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of  inputs  into  the  governmental 
cycle  of  planning  is  like  nothing  you  see  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Recently,  I  believe  Congress  has  revised  its  own  budget  cycle,  and 
all  of  our  political  representatives  will  be  more  responsible  to  the 
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public  interest  in  long-range  planning,  also,  as  I  understand  it.  there 
is  a  group  developing  with  the  sanction  of  the  leader-  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  try  to  set  up  another  free-standing  institution  which 
will  respond  to  the  will  of  Congress  for  detailed  studies  aboui  prob- 
lems that  they  are  considering  in  terms  of  legislation. 

You  have  a  multiplicity  of  free-standing  institution-  like  the 
Brookings  Institute.  As  a  perceived  liberal,  I  said  I  was  against  day 
care  as  presently  conceived.  I  said  that  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed 
analysis  done  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  Too  bad  some  of  our 
legislators  didn't  read  it ! 

Let  me  say  that  economists  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  services.  Three  out  of  five  people  are  now  employed  in 
services.  I  can  name  you  the  names  of  the  economists  on  my  fingers 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  economics  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States,  which  now  spends  Sy2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  $120  billion  per  year,  $550  per  person. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  voluntary  effort  of  very  good  people,  with  very  good  posi- 
tion papers. 

Unfortunately  it  folded. 

Another  unfortunate  aspect  of  it  was  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
Everybody  was  so  damn  busy  running  around,  doing  this,  doing 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  focus  in  a 
sustained  effort  on  leading  questions. 

The  Civil  Service,  was  organized  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  has 
never  been  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  way  we  treat  local,  State  and 
Federal  government  today,  you  would  think  it  is  an  end  in  itself. 
Problems  are  met  by  reshuffling  the  beauocracy. 

Our  latest  fad  is  to  put  another  layer  on  top  of  the  last  layer. 

I  was  down  here  10  years  ago  in  front  of  Senator  Ribicoff  talking 
on  governmental  reorganization  to  his  standing  committee,  testifying 
about  the  reorganization  of  Federal,  State  and  local  governmental, 
and  private  health  interests  in  this  country. 

The  point  was  made  at  that  time,  it  could  be  made  through  any 
Federal  agency,  we  do  not  have  ongoing,  high  quality,  civil  servants. 
They  come  and  go,  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  who  is  in  power  at  that 
time.  We  made  the  point  that  the  Surgeon  General,  or  the  Assistant 
Secretary  should  ride  through  administrations  and  not  turn  over 
with  each  election.  You  should  not  have  a  Department  of  Defense 
spending  billions,  the  HE"\V  spending  billions,  and  everybody  else 
spending  billions  without  more  centralized  decisionmaking,  while 
maintaining  pluralistic  approaches,  and  the  pull  and  tug  of  vested 
interests.  This  is  the  American  way  which  I  am  for,  thai  is,  de- 
mocracy. None  of  us  individually  or  collectively  knows  the  mosi 
direct  route  to  the  promised  land.  AVo  believe  in  pluralism. 

Finally,  as  relates  to  health  and  long-range  planning,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  but  a  few  talk  about  the  fart  thai  the  numbers  of  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  21  doubled  in  the  postwar  baby  boom  and 
they  went  through  the  pipeline  like  a  pig  in  a  python,  leaving  a 
collection  of  unemployed  teachers,  many  unionized  in  the  early  Li)70's. 
That  group  is  now  approaching  the  thirties,  and  is  giving  us  real 
problems  in  the  labor  market.  About  20  years  from  now.  the  doubled 
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numbers  of  the  baby  boom  will  hit  the  health  field,  and  you  will 
have  about  a  doubling  of  demand. 

If  you  talk  to  health  planners,  there  is  not  one  I  have  heard  even 
pay  attention  to  the  demography  of  this  country,  because  we  do  not 
think  in  terms  of  long-range  planning,  because  that  conjures  up  com- 
munism, 5-  and  10-year  planning  and  stuff  like  that,  unfortunately. 

Getting  to  the  business  of  health,  we  found  that  when  you  re- 
duced speed  limits  from  65  to  55  miles  per  hour  you  reduce  the 
number  of  fatalities  and  injuries,  which  were  about  70,000  deaths  a 
year,  and  over  2  million  injuries,  which  required  medical  care.  When 
you  reduce  the  speed  limit  from  65  to  55  miles  per  hour  you  reduce 
the  number  of  fatalities  on  such  places  as  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
and  the  thru  ways  of  California  by  about  40  percent. 

That  is  only  one  example  of  what  long-range  planners  and  legis- 
lators ought  to  deal  with.  Another  example.  When  Britain  decided 
to  raise  taxes  on  alcohol,  to  restrict  the  time  of  sale  of  alcohol,  and 
then  help  the  alcohol  producers  to  shift  into  other  industries,  the 
incidence  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  became  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  in 
the  United  States  now. 

We  have  at  least  10  to  15  million  alcoholics,  many  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  that  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  and  dis- 
ability in  the  United  States.  There  are  ways  to  save  large  groups 
of  people  from  the  unbelieveable  costs  of  irresponsible  behavior,  by 
altering  that  behavior  pattern  through  legislation. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  good  example,  where  we  decided  in  fact  to 
reduce  the  number  of  smokers  and  we  did  through  legislation. 

Venereal  disease.  We  now  have  2  million  cases  of  gonorrhea  an- 
nually and  this  is  unbelieveable  in  a  developed  country  with  some 
of  the  finest  health  programs  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  1970  we  had  400,000  illegitimate  births  in  the  United  States,  in 
a  total  of  a  little  over  3  million  births.  This  year  we  will  have  314 
million  births  and  2  million  deaths  in  the  population.  Even  if  we 
maintain  replacement  fertility  rate  of  2.1  children  per  family,  over 
the  next  60  or  70  years,  we  will  add  60  million  more  Americans. 

In  1973  600,000  births  occurred  among  teenagers,  the  vast  ma- 
joritv  of  which  were  absolutely  not  wanted. 

When  you  look  at  the  welfare  system,  you  have  to  contend  with 
such  facts.  Such  things  as  unwanted  births  guarantee  an  expansion 
to  welfare  because  of  developmental  attrition. 

Now,  finally,  in  testifying  before  Paul  Rogers'  committee,  they 
spent  about  3  hours  asking  a  whole  parade  of  us.  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  increase  in  medical  care  costs,  what  was  the  cause  of  medical 
cost  inflation,  what  were  the  facts. 

For  the  last  15  years,  I  have  prepared  a  two-page  summary  of  the 
facts.  I  have  reviewed  them  with  everybody  from  Martin  Feldstein 
to  Victor  Fuchs.  two  fine  economists  who  know  the  subject,  and  they 
agree  that  this  is  the  framework  of  facts. 

Instead  of  spending  3  hours  with  all  this  repeating,  this  dismal 
history,  we  could  have  saved  that  4  hours,  if  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees would  prepare  just  a  little  fact  sheet.  If  it  is  not  known, 
then  we  should  say  so,  and  we  need  more  information  here,  and  there 
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i>  an  awful  lot  of  information  available  in  this  country,  and  we  keep 
letting  up  one  commission  after  another,  to  belabor  the  obvious  foots, 
and  we  do  not  move  from  that  point. 

It  is  a  convenient  way  to  avoid  doing  anything  al>ont  these  issues. 

I  am  completely  optimistic  about  this  country,  hut  I  think  it  ig 
time  we  contended  with  some  of  these  issues,  and  then4  are  plenty 
of  good  people,  public,  and  private,  to  do  it. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Knowles. 

|  Information  referred  to  follows:] 

I  vi  i:k!)i:i'K.\i)K.nci:  and  GLOBAL  CBI8ES 
(By  John  II.  Knowles,  M.D.)1 

We  live  in  the  most  perilous  of  times.  The  turbulence  increases  as  wo  ap- 
proach the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  interdependence  of  all  people  and 
all  nations  finds  us  contending  with  the  most  complex  glohal  issues  in  the 
history  of  man:  money,  markets,  and  inflation:  defense,  deterrence,  and  detente: 
resources,  raw  materials,  and  energy;  pollution,  ecology,  and  weather  modifica- 
tion; population  and  urban  congestion;  inequality,  unemployment  and  Increas- 
ing disparities  in  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth:  famine  prevention, 
poverty,  and  food  production;  genocide,  discriminatory  violence,  and  human 
degradation j  drugs  and  terrorism:  the  world's  annual  arms  expenditure  of 
$250  billion;  nuclear  power;  the  oceans,  and  outer  space. 

Having  somehow  weathered  the  storms  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  we  are 
now  reeling  under  the  terror  of  double  digit  inflation,  and  we  are  desperately 
worried  about  tiie  future  of  our  energy  supplies.  Our  role  in  world  affairs  seems 
to  have  shifted  from  being  decisive  to  being  crucial.  The  mass-media  assault  us 
on  a  daily  hasis  with  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  "Will  we  go  out  with  a  whimper 
or  a  baag?  Where  is  the  promise  of  America?  Shall  we  retreat,  put  our  Angers 
in  our  ears,  and  duck,  or  shall  we  meet  the  complexities  and  great  issues  of 
the  times  with  hope,  energy,  and  optimism? 

When  I  first  arrived  in  New  York  in  1972,  Nelson  Rockefeller  spoke  to  me  of 
his  plans  to  form  a  national  commission  which  would  examine  the  major  na- 
tional and  international  issues  hesetting  our  country.  The  idea  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  work  he  had  instituted  with  the  New  York  State  Legislature  on 
the  Role  of  a  Modern  State  in  a  Changing  World  in  1972.  In  1973,  the  President 
urged  that  the  New  York  State  study  he  enlarged  to  encompass  a  national  com- 
mission—  bipartisan  and  broadly  representative.  With  the  encouragement  of 
the  minority  and  majority  leadership  of  Congress,  the  national  Commission  on 
Critical  Choices  for  Americans  was  organized.  Ex-offieio  memhers  at  that  time 
were  Gerald  Ford.  Henry  Kissinger,  George  Schultz.  Mike  Mansfield.  Hugh 
Scott.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  and  John  J.  Rhodes.  Commission  members  included 
Ivan  Allen.  Jr..  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  Norman  Borlaug,  Nancy 
Hanks.  Clarence  P».  Joves,  Sol  Linowitz,  Daniel  Moynihan.  Ed  Logue,  Paul 
McCracken,  Wilson  Piles.  Edward  Teller,  George  D.  Woods,  Poss  Myerson. 
Pane  Kirkland.  William  J.  Ronan,  and  William  Paley. 

The  aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  analyze  the  major  problems  hesetting  us 
and  offer  critical  choices  for  the  long-range  future — to  1985  and  2000 — so  th.it 
more  Americans  can  decide  their  own  futures.  Our  assignment  is  to  examine  the 
ideas  and  forces  which  move  our  nation  and  the  world;  to  identify  some  of  the 
critical  areas  of  concern  and  to  suggest  desirable  and  realistic  objectives  for 
Americans  to  seek  and  policy  approaches  for  our  government  to  consider  im- 
plementing. Taken  to  the  extreme,  should  the  United  States  adopt  a  philosophy 
of  "Fortress  America"  or  a  philosophy  of  full  Interdependence—or  something  in- 
between—  and  how? 

It  is  a  large  order:  Wo  are  looking  at  energy,  worldwide  food,  population  and 
health  problems,  the  supply  and  use  of  raw  materials,  the  world  economic  sys- 
tem, issues  of  national  security  and  peace,  and  the  quality  of  life  here  at  home. 


President,  Tho  Rockefeller  Foundation. 


No  issue  is  being  studied  in  isolation,  and  interdependence  is  the  key  theme  of 
the  Commission — the  interdependence  and  interrelatedness  of  all  knowledge  and 
of  human  welfare.  It  is  an  exciting  and  worthwhile  venture,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  results  of  its  deliberations  will  be  of  value  to  our  country.  Many 
meetings  have  already  been  held,  position  papers  commissioned,  and  dis- 
tinguished advisers  enlisted.  Over  the  coming  months  some  of  the  Commission 
members  will  speak  at  the  Cooper  Union  Forum  :  Edward  Teller  on  energy, 
Ernest  Boyer  on  education,  William  Rohan  on  transportation,  Ed  Logue  on 
urban  problems,  and,  if  you  can  stand  it,  I  will  return  to  speak  on  the  elements 
of  and  choices  involved  in  formulating  a  long-range  domestic  health  policy.  The 
Commission  will  report  to  the  American  people  in  1976 — our  Bicentennial — an 
appropriate  time  for  renewal  and  rededication. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  to  some  of  the  issues  we  are  reviewing  on  one 
of  the  panels  of  the  Commission :  Food,  Health,  World  Population,  and  Quality 
of  Life.  We  might  start  with  a  reading  from  Genesis  which  was  originally  put 
down  sometime  between  the  9th  and  5th  century  : 

"So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him; 
male  and  female  created  he  them. 

And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  Fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea.  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth."  a 

POPULATION 

By  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  world's  population  was  250  million — having  grown 
from  an  estimated  5  million  people  10.000  years  before  Christ.  God's  mandate 
was  written  at  a  time  when  numbers  were  necessary  for  survival — for  food 
gathering  and  for  security  against  a  harsh  environment  inimicably  laden  with 
lurking  predators  (both  human  and  animal)  dread  disease,  and  cruel  climatic 
conditions. 

By  1830  the  world's  population  had  expanded  to  1  billion.  One  hundred  years 
later,  in  1930.  the  population  had  doubled  to  2  billion.  In  1964  there  were  3 
billion.  By  19S0,  or  before,  the  population  will  have  again  doubled  to  4  billion 
in  a  50-year  period.  Twenty-five  years  from  now,  at  present  growth  rates  of  2 
percent,  the  world's  population  will  have  nearly  doubled  still  again  to  some- 
where around  8  billion.  And,  at  present  growth  rates,  some  600  years  from  now 
there  will  be  only  1  square  foot  on  this  planet  for  each  person  to  stand  on  (if 
one  includes  the  polar  ice  caps).  The  annual  percentage  increase  in  population 
had  grown  from  0.04  in  the  year  one  A.D.  to  2.1  percent  in  1974 — the  greatest 
increase  in  growth  coming  in  this  century,  due  to  a  marked  decrease  in  death 
rates  as  famine,  disease,  and  even  wars  came  increasingly  under  control. 

Clearly,  infinite  population  growth  is  impossible  on  the  finite  space  of  our 
planet.  In  1798,  Thomas  Robert  Malthus  wrote  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population,"  which  is  pertinent  to  this  day.  Let  me  quote  him  directly  : 

"I  think  I  may  fairly  make  two  postulata.  First,  That  food  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  man. 

"Secondly,  That  the  passion  between  the  sexes  is  necessary  and  will  remain 
nearly  in  its  present  state  .  .  . 

Assuming  then,  my  postulata  as  granted,  I  say,  that  the  power  of  population 
is  indefinitely  greater  than  the  power  in  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence  for 
man. 

Population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence  in- 
creases only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio." 

The  result  of  the  inequality  between  population  growth  and  food  production 
was  inevitable  and  population  growth  would  be  checked  only  by  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  war.  As  Malthus  said  : 

"The  vices  of  mankind  are  active  and  able  ministers  of  depopulation.  They 
are  the  precursors  in  the  great  army  of  destruction ;  and  often  finish  the  dread- 
ful work  themselves.  But  should  they  fail  in  this  war  of  extermination,  sickly 
seasons,  epidemics,  pestilence,  and  plague,  advance  in  terrific  array,  and  sweep 
off  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands.  Should  success  be  still  incomplete,  gi- 
gantic inevitable  famine  stalks  in  the  rear,  and  with  one  mighty  blow,  levels  the 
population  with  the  food  of  the  world." 


2  Genesis  1  :26-28,  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
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Malthusian  predictions  have  already  come  true  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  thousands  (and  even  millions)  have,  and  are,  dying  from  epidemic 
disease,  famine  and  malnutrition,  and  repeated  wars  of  extermination.  Man's 
numbers  are  outstripping  his  wisdom,  and  life  inexorably  cheapens  in  Its  abun- 
dance. In  God's  image  of  man  this  was  never  meant  to  he. 

The  world's  population  is  destined  to  double  to  around  8  billion  over  the  nexl 

25  to  30  years.  Bach  day.  the  world  adds  200,000  more  i pie  for  breakfast— and 

75  lo  80  million  each  year!  India  adds  1  million  more  pe  pie  to  feed,  house,  and 
clothe  each  28  days— an  increase  of  13  million  people  per  year.  Over  2.5  billion, 
or  about  70  percent  of  the  world's  people,  live  in  the  Less-developed  countries, 
with  50  to  SO  percent  of  them  (average  about  70  percent  i  in  rural  areas,  living 
on  subsidence  agriculture,  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $50  to  $200  per  year.  In 
many  of  these  countries  unemployment  or  underemployment  may  reach  ')' I  per- 
pent,  and  by  1980  it  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  1  billion  of  these 
"marginal  men"  living  in  a  state  of  what.  Clifford  Geertz  has  called  "agitated 
stagnancy."  A  significant  proportion  of  these  people  are  malnourished  (GO  per- 
cent ►  ,  underdeveloped  physically,  and  poorly  educated:  30  percent  illiteracy  in 
Latin  America,  60  percent  in  Asia,  and  SO  percent  in  tropical  Africa.  Twenty 
percent  are  estimated  to  be  starving  at  this  moment.  One-half  their  population 
is  below  child-rearing  age  and  40  to  45  percent  are  less  than  15  years  old.  At 
present  growth  rates  of  roughly  2.5  percent,  their  population  will  more  than 
double,  to  6.5  billion,  by  the  year  2000.  Of  the  more  than  100  poor  or  developing 
countries,  some  30  form  the  so-called  "Fourth  World"' — countries  like  Haiti, 
Niger,  Bankladesh,  India,  \)\^  Philippines,  and  the  Central  American  states — 
which  contains  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population,  or  some  900  million  people. 
They  are  heavily  dependent  on  food  and  energy  imports,  as  well  as  aid  in 
developing  their  own  agricultural  and  energy  production.  Others  of  the  LDC's, 
called  the  '"Third  World,"  have  much  greater  potential  for  development  and 
self -sufficiency — countries  such  as  Brazil  and  Zaire. 

FOOD 

it  is  estimated  that  the  world's  basic  food  crops  must  increase  by  4  percent 
per  year,  or  double,  in  the  next  18  years  and  quadruple  in  the  next  36  years  if 
the  world's  food  supply  is  to:  1)  keep  up  with  the  expansion  of  population  and 
2)  simultaneously  provide  additional  food  to  improve  the  grossly  inadequate 
nutritional  status  of  the  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  world's  people  who  suffer 
from  hunger  or  nutritional  deprivation.  In  order  to  achieve  such  production 
goals,  the  now  seeds  of  the  Green  Revolution  (wmeat,  rice,  etc.)  must  be  planted 
on  substantially  more  than  the  present  7  percent,  of  the  1.6  billion  acres  of 
cultivated  lands  in  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world  on  which  they  are 
planted  now.  Considerable  amounts  of  fertilizer  and  water  are  needed  in  order 
to  achieve  high  productivity.  In  India,  75  percent  of  the  arable  laud  is  without 
irrigation.  In  addition,  if  India  were  to  use  a  comparable  amount  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  to  that  used  in  tiie  Netherlands,  India  alone  (with  5(H)  million  people) 
would  consume  one-half  of  the  world's  present  output  of  fertilizer:  Massive 
increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  nondegradahle  pesticides  carries  with  it 
the  probability  of  adverse  ecological  effects:  nitrate  poisoning,  eutrophication, 
and  destruction  of  wildlife.  The  dependence  of  fertilizer  production  on  naphtha 
or  natural  gas  raises  other  immediate  and  potentially  catastrophic  effects  which 
will  he  mentioned  later. 

The  availability  of  water  is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious  problem — not 
only  relating  to  the  pressing  oeed  to  find  new  sources,  hut  also  to  the  uncertain- 
ty of  dependence  on  existing  seasonal  supplies.  For  example,  there  is  evidence 
thai  due  to  cooling  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  monsoons  of  the  Large  parts 
of  lie  world  are  m»w  moving  southward — from  Hokkaido  in  Japan,  from  the 
northwestern  part  <'.;'  India,  and  from  suh-Saharan  Africa  as  the  Sahara  desert 
moves  southward  in  some  areas  ;;t  a  rate  of  30  miles  per  year.  This  could  have 
a  devastating  effect  in  existing  areas  of  high  agricultural  productivity  which  are 
now  heavily  dependent  on  seasonal  rainfall.  From  Mexico  to  Afghanistan,  the 
principal  constraint  on  the  spread  of  high-yielding  wheats  has  been  Limited 
water  supplies.  Soviet  efforts  to  expand  domestic  food  supplies  have  been  slowed 
by  the  scarcity  of  water.  Protracted  negotiation  concerning  the  use  of  rivers  and 
river  systems  which  share  or  cross  national  boundaries  have  become  Intense 
over  the  past  decade-  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  Uk-  the  Jordan 
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River  water,  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  Indus  water,  and  the  Sudan  and  the 
United  Arah  Republic  for  the  Nile  water.  The  FAO  estimates  that  the  global 
demand  for  water  will  increase  240  percent  hy  the  end  of  the  century. 

Daring  the  period  1970-1973.  the  world  demand  for  food  continued  its  4  per- 
cent annual  increase,  due  hoth  to  increasing  population  and  increasing  affluence. 
With  increasing  affluence,  the  demand  for  high-quality  protein  increases.  Simul- 
taneously, there  has  developed  increased  difficulty  in  expanding  the  supplies  of 
three  major  protein  sources:  heef,  soyheans,  and  fish.  In  the  case  of  beef,  the 
world's  grazing  lands  are  almost  fully  utilized,  and  although  improved  grasses 
and  range  management  may  raise  productivity,  no  more  than  one  calf  per  cow 
can  yet  be  produced  each  year.  As  for  soybeans,  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
duces two-thirds  of  the  world's  crop,  has  achieved  about  a  1  percent  increase  in 
yield  per  acre  per  year  since  1940  (while  corn  yields  have  increased  4  percent 
annually )  and  85  percent  of  a  four-fold  increase  in  total  production  of  soybeans 
has  come  from  expanding  the  land  planted.  Today,  one  in  every  6  acres  of  U.S. 
cropland  is  planted  with  soybeans.  Between  1950  and  1970,  the  tonnage  of  the 
world's  fish  catch  increased  rapidly — from  21  to  70  million  tons.  Since  1970, 
however,  the  world's  tonnage  has  decreased  steadily  to  an  estimated  62  million 
tons  in  1973,  and  the  per  capita  availability  of  fish  declined  by  16  percent  dur- 
ing the  three-year  period.  Prices  have  increased  dramatically  as  increasing 
demand  has  outstripped  supplies. 

The  world's  grain  trade  has  also  reached  a  precarious  position,  due  to  a  po- 
tentially serious  imbalance  between  supply  and  demand.  In  1973  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exported  88  million  metric  tons,  and  Australia  exported  7 
million  metric  tons  (mmt)  of  grain.  The  major  net  importers  were  Latin 
America  (4  mmt),  Western  Europe  (21  mmt).  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR 
(27  mmt),  Africa  (4  mmt),  and  Asia  (39  mmt).  This  arrangement  of  who 
exported  and  who  imported  began  in  1950  and  intensified.  At  an  earlier  time — 
between  1934-1938 — all  the  countries  listed,  except  Western  Europe,  were  net 
exporters.  The  biggest  single  event  of  1972  was  the  importation  by  Russia  of  28 
million  tons  of  grain  of  which  18  million  tons  came  from  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  the  price  of  hamburger  in  the  United  States  skyrocketed  at  the  super- 
market counter.  Parenthetically,  world  dependence  on  North  America  for  food 
could  be  hazardous,  for  crop  failure  due  to  blight  or  drought  could  have  devas- 
tating effects  worldwide.  Note  the  recent  decrease  in  corn,  wheat,  and  soybean 
production  due  to  adverse  climatic  changes  in  the  U.S.  Recall  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  share  the  same  Great  Plains  which  was  once  called  the  Great 
Desert. 

The  precarious  state  of  the  world's  grain  reserves  is  reflected  in  the  following 
figures:  in  1961  there  were  154  million  metric  tons  of  surplus  grain  (plus  a 
potential  of  68  mmt  representing  U.S.  idled  cropland)  or  enough  for  95  days  of 
reserves  as  a  share  of  annual  world  grain  consumption.  In  1974  it  is  projected 
that  reserve  stocks  will  drop  to  105  mmt  (similar  to  1973)  and  29  days  of 
reserves  (with  no  idled  U.S.  cropland) — the  lowest  figures  in  the  past  15  years. 
Despite  record  crops  in  the  U.S.,  Russia,  India,  and  China,  the  world's  food 
reserves  have  not  been  rebuilt.  As  expected,  the  prices  of  the  world's  major  food 
commodities  have  skyrocketed. 

Food  scarcity  has  jolted  the  world,  as  the  inexorable  expansion  of  the  world's 
population  proceeds  apace.  The  explosive  demand  for  declining  food  supplies 
has  resulted  in  marked  price  increases  only  in  the  past  several  years.  Change  in 
climatic  conditions,  increasingly  scarce  water  supplies,  and  the  demand  and 
frank  need  for  increasing  quantities  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides  fraught  with 
ecological  hazards  have  brought  us  close  to  the  brink  of  a  Malthusian  disaster. 
Enter  the  energy  crisis  ! 

OIL  AND  OPEC 

The  straw  that  may  break  the  world's  back  was  the  decision  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  to  increase  the  price  of  oil.  As 
a  result,  their  oil  revenues  will  increase  from  $14.5  billion  in  1972,  to  $75  billion 
in  1974.  The  non-oil  exporting,  developing  countries  will  have  to  pay  $15  billion 
for  their  oil  imports  in  1974,  as  contrasted  with  $3.7  in  1972  and  $5.2  billion  in 
1973  (based  on  $S.18  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  Persian  Gulf).  In  addition  to  this, 
the  developing  countries  face  a  tripling  of  the  prices  for  wheat  and  fertilizers — 
price  increases  caused  by  scarcity  (not  economic  sanctions)  of  world  supplies  of 
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food  and  fertilizer  (wheal  dow  between  *~>~>"  $6.00  per  bushel  and  urea  al  $250 
per  ton — a  tripling  of  prices  over  the  past  two  years  I . 

Because  of  price  rises  in  food,  fertilizer,  and  petroleum  products,  the  develop- 
ing countries  which  <!<>  not  export  oil  will  have  to  pay  $15  billion  more  for  these 
essentials  in  T.»7 1  than  in  1973 — an  amount  five  times  the  total  ae(  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  in  1972,  and  double  the  >'s  billion  total  of  all  <!  il  as- 
sistance from  industrial  countries  during  107-!!  (The  world  la  also  spending 
$250  billion  annually  on  arms  and  "defense"!)  Of  the  $15  billion  $10  billion  is 
due  to  the  increased  price  of  oil.  and  the  rest  to  food  and  fertilizer 

Fertilizer  prices  (nitrogenous  and  phosphate)  arc  in  short  supply  with  rising 
prices  a  result  of:  l  I  rapidly  rising  world  demand  due  to  food  shortages  (noted 
above)  and  the  increasing  use  of  fertilizer  intensive  miracle  grains  and  2)  a  cul 
hack  in  production  caused  by  the  oil  shortage  (Japan  has  apparently  reduced 
its  exports  to  Southeast  Asia  already  i.  India,  with  523  million  people  in  1970, 
may  he  short  500,000  tons  of  fertilizer  in  1974 — the  amount  needed  to  in 
production  by  5  million  tons  of  grain.  A  simple  rule  of  thumb  is  that  each  ton 
of  wheat  feeds  5  people  for  one  year:  therefore  25  million  people  could  he  with- 
out expected  food  due  to  lack  of  fertilizer — this  in  a  country  which  i<  add]  -  13 
million  people  a  year  to  its  population.  (We  have  already  mentioned  the  south- 
ward movement  of  the  monsoons  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  drought  cycle  in 
India  and  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  India's  arable  land  is  without  irriirnt  ion  !  i 

Most  important  is  the  effect  that  the  recent  scarcities  and  skyrocketing  prices 
will  have  on  the  thirty  very  poor  countries  of  the  world,  such  as  India,  Bangla- 
desh, Central  America  and  Sahelian  Africa.  These  countries  contain  some  900 
million  people  who  are  now  in  desperate  need  of  aid  and  face  an  increased  im- 
port hill  of  .S3  billion  for  essentials  due  to  the  recent  rise  in  prices.  Additional 
capital  with  which  to  increase  domestic  food  and  energy  production  Is  also 
desperately  needed.  (It  should  he  recalled  that  some  of  the  OPEC  countries  are 
desperately  in  need  of  development  funds — Nigeria,  with  00  million  p 
Indonesia,  with  12(1  million,  and  Ecuador,  with  6  million,  stand  to  gain  much 
needed  income  as  memhers  of  OPEC.  > 

As  of  1074.  oil  prices  had  quadrupled  and  the  OPEC  countries  will  accumulate 
S7f>  hillion  of  foreign  funds  in  this  year  alone.  At  this  rate  the  OPEC  countries 
could  accumulate  $650  hillion  in  5  years  and  $1.2  trillion  by  1985.  The  interna- 
tional reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  owned  by  the  United  States  are  SI  1 
hillion  at  this  writing!  Coupled  with  the  tripling  of  food  and  fertilizer  prices, 
oil  prices  are  a  major  source  of  worldwide  inflation  and  international  monetary 
instability.  Worldwide  inflation  and  depression  has  become  a  dire  threat.  I!"-\ 
will  the  OPEC  countries  use  their  immense,  new  found  wealth — will  they  buy 
more  arms?  Will  they  invest  in  the  real  estate  and  industries  of  other  conn 
Will  they  develop  their  own  countries  to  help  their  own  people?  Will  they  gire 
massive  aid  to  developing  countries?  Will  they  help  to  stabilize  international 
monetary  affairs  and  avoid  worldwide  inflation  and  depression? 

HEALTH 

Let  us  turn  for  n  moment  to  the  health  of  the  world's  people: — nearly  S0O 
million  people  infested  with  hookworm — one-quarter  of  the  world's  population; 
400  million  people  with  trachoma — the  viral  disease  causing  blindness;  1'  'twee's 
200  and  300  million  people  with  schistosomiasis;  40  million  people  with  oncho- 
cerciasis ("river  blindness");  a  resurgence  of  malaria  I  25  million  cases  in  a 
recent  year) — and  in  Africa  with  a  population  of  270  million.  206  million  live  in 
areas  without  antimalarial  measures  and  the  disease  causes  an  estimated  1 
million  deaths  annually  in  children  le<s  than  1  I  years  old— and  in  Sri  Lanka 
after  the  banning  of  the  use  of  DDT  some  i.."  million  cases  <>f  malaria  were 
reported  between  1968  and  1070:  smallpox,  tuberculosis  MO  million  <-.■ 
poliomyelitis,  measles  (90  million  oases  in  a  recent  year),  whooping  COUgh  (7<» 
million),  and  tetanus  all  preventable  through  immunization,  continue  to  stalk 
tin1  world. 

But  the  greatesl  killer  of  all  is  the  pneumonia-diarrhea-malnutrition  complex. 
Of  c,o  million  annual  deaths  on  our  planet,  .".'>  million  occur  in  rhildren  nnder  •" 
years  of  age  and  half  of  these  are  due  to  the  Invasion  of  ordinarily  hart 

•a  and  viruses  due  to  a  weakening  of  the  body's  defenses  due  t"  malnutri- 
tion. The  pneui  trrhea  complex  can  he  prevented,  hut  only  by 
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the  environmental  causes  through  improved  sanitation,  housing,  and  nutrition — 
and  this  means  economic  development  and  inevitahly  stabilization  of  population 
growth.  In  recent  times  the  importance  of  health  to  economic  development 
(which  in  turn  leads  to  voluntary  restriction  of  family  size)  has  been  neglected 
with  the  feeling  that  economic  development  will  "trickle  down"  and  auto- 
matically improve  health  or  to  the  feeling  that  "keeping  people  alive"  will  com- 
pound the  problems  of  an  already  overpopulated  world.  It  is  true  that  the 
marked  expansion  of  population  lias  been  due  to  public  health  measures  directly 
as  well  as  economic  development  indirectly — which  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
decrease  in  death  rates.  It  is  also  true  that  reduction  in  infant  mortality  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  are  necessary  before  inordinately  high  birth  rates 
will  he  reduced.  Children  are  the  main  potential  providers  of  security  for  their 
parents  in  the  developing  countries.  With  infant  mortality  rates  of  50  percent, 
large  numbers  are  needed  if  one  is  to  have  enough  survivors  for  this  purpose. 

The  neglect  of  health  in  national  planning  can  no  longer  be  defended  whether 
on  moral,  humanitarian  or  purely  utilitarian  or  practical  grounds.  A  substantial 
effort  in  health  is  needed  to  1)  make  high  fertility  rates  disadvantageous  to  the 
individual  family.  2)  remove  substantial  barriers  to  primary  education,  and  3) 
improve  the  productivity  of  existing  human  capital.  Health  is  directly  related  to 
economic  development,  whether  in  the  adverse  effect  of  ill-health  on  develop- 
ment or  in  the  inadvertent  intensification  of  health  problems  through  the  de- 
velopment process  (the  spread  of  schistosomiasis  through  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric projects  and  malaria  through  resettlement  of  large  populations  to  areas 
where  malaria  is  indigenous,  are  examples). 

******* 

Where  does  this  leave  us  in  this  tightly  interdependent  world  caught  in  the 
Malthusian  grip  of  a  geometric  population  increase  pitted  against  the  insur- 
mountable adversary  of  an  arithmetic  increase  in  food  production,  with  famine, 
pestilence  and  war  stalking  behind — all  on  a  background  of  worldwide  inflation 
of  food  and  energy  prices  and  increasingly  scarce  natural  and  technical  re- 
sources with  which  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic  development  in  the  less- 
developed  countries? 

With  regard  to  agriculture  and  food  production,  the  World  Food  Conference 
scheduled  in  Rome  in  November  of  this  year  offers  the  opportunity  to: 

(1)  Intensify  efforts  to  increase  food  production  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries through  technical  aid  and  more  scientific  research.  The  nine  international 
agricultural  institutes  situated  in  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
India  need  increased  support  for  thpir  fruitful  efforts  to  bring  the  "Green 
Revolution*'  ro  the  vast  rural  populations  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  World — 
efforts  which  are  now  supported  by  multilateral  arrangements — World  Bank, 
development  agencies  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Sweden,  France  and  Germany,  and 
the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations. 

(2)  Intensify  efforts  to  increase  fertilizer  production.  The  price  of  petroleum 
derivatives  and  natural  gas  once  again  directs  our  attention  to  OPEC — not  only 
because  of  drastic  price  inflation  but  also  because  of  the  wastage  of  flared 
natural  gas  in  the  Middle  East.  The  potential  exists  to  "produce  four  times  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  needed  to  take  care  of  the  total  gap  between  wrhat  we  now 
produce  in  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  what  the  world  could  use  if  adequate 
fertilizers  were  available  at  a  reasonable  price"  (John  Hannah — personal  com- 
munication) ...  In  addition,  more  research  is  needed  in  the  field  of  climatology 
and  hydrology — to  predict  and  anticipate  long-range  changes,  find  new  sources 
of  water,  and  know  the  best  uses  of  climate  modification. 

(3)  Establish  and  maintain  stable  worldwide  food  reserves.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  but  one  which  can  be  solved  by  the  food  surplus  countries. 
This  could  help  to  stabilize  prices  and  the  reserves  would  be  available  for  emer- 
gency needs  in  time  of  regional  or  national  famine  due  to  crop  failure.  . 

With  regard  to  population  and  health,  health  should  be  afforded  a  much 
higher  priority  in  the  less-developed  countries  with  efforts  directed  mainly  at 
improved  nutrition,  potable  water  supplies,  immunization  programs  and  health 
education,  always  integrated  with  family  planning  services  via  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  where  acceptable.  Reduction  in  infant  mortality  should 
over  generations  result  in  reduced  fertility  rates.  Economic  development  mean- 
while will  be  facilitated  by  a  healthier  population.  Ideally,  such  efforts  should 
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be  undertaken  through  multilateral  cooperative  efforts,  Including  the  World 
Bank,  appropriate  r.N.  agencies,  the  various  development  agencies  of  the  afflu- 
ent countries  and  those  Foundations  with  programs  in  the  less-developed 
countries. 

The  U.N.  World  Population  Conference  in  Bucharest  in  Angus!  1974,  while 
difficult  and  frustrating  due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue,  achieved  much.  While 
the  emphasis,  was  on  self-determination,  and  social  and  economic  development 
was  stressed  as  a  central  factor  in  population  problems,  important  policy 
statements  were  issued  stressing  the  duty  of  governments  to  provide  all  citizens 
who  desire  it  with  birth  control  information  and  contraceptives.  The  importance 
of  reducing  infant  mortality  ratos  to  reduce  birth  rates  was  noted.  The  We 
developed  countries  emphasized  reduction  in  population  growth;  the  "So, -oiid 
World"  (the  Communist  Countries)  emphasized  political  changes  and  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  resources:  while  the  less-developed  countries  stressed  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  the  first  stop  in  the  solution  of  their  population  problems. 

Some  cause  for  hope  is  found  in  the  experience  of  some  of  the  less-developed 
regions  and  countries  of  the  world  where  marked  decline  in  birth  rates  has 
occurred  such  as  Sri  Lanka,  Chile.  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  along  with  moderate 
but  significant  declines  in  China.  Egypt,  North  Korea  and  West  Malaysia. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  the  most  heavily  populated  countries  .»f  the  world 
have  an  official  policy  to  reduce  population  growth  such  as  China.  India.  Indo- 
nesia, Bangladesh,  Pakistan.  Philippines.  Thailand,  and  Colombia  :  or  officially 
support  family  planning  activities  for  other  reasons  (e.g.  Nigeria.  Mexico.  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Zaire).  Brazil.  Ethiopia,  Burma,  some  African  and  Latin 
American  states  are  notable  for  having  neither  population  policy  nor  support 
for  family  planning  activities.  (Some  of  the  largest  programs  of  the  IPPF  are 
carried  out  in  Brazil,  however.) 

My  own  feeling  about  population  growth  is  that  economic  development  ac- 
companied by  more  emphasis  on  nutritional  and  elemental  public  health  pro- 
grams to  reduce  infant  mortality  will  over  the  long  haul  result  in  massive  cul- 
tural change  to  voluntarily  reduee  family  size.  Meanwhile,  increased  efforts  to 
aid  those  countries  that  desire  to  limit  population  growth  should  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  developed  countries  in  the  form  of  multilateral  aid. 
******* 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  Uniter  States?  Fundamental  to  progress  and  reform 
is  enlightened  leadership  and  edueation.  With  regard  to  leadership,  we  need 
statesmen  who  will  instruct  us  as  to  what  we  should  do  over  the  long  term,  as 
contrasted  with  evanescent  politicians  who  are  always  searching  for  what  is 
possible  over  the  expedient  short  range — with  both  eyes  on  the  next  election. 
The  average  man  or  woman  in  America  is  decent,  well-intentioned,  responsive. 
and  responsible.  With  adequate  information  and  an  appeal  to  his  or  her  reason 
and  innate  decency,  the  average  American  will  act  responsibly.  With  regard  to 
education,  our  present  system  is  anachronistic  at  all  levels  in  regard  to  the 
demands  for  understanding  an  increasingly  interdependent  world — whether  if 
be  abject  neglect  and  inadequate  curricular  materials  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  levels,  or  the  fragmented,  atomized  approaches  of  isolated  depart- 
ments at  the  college  and  university  levels.  We  need  massive  readjustments  if 
tomorrow's  generation  of  Americans  are  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  world 
affairs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  American  people  will  provide  a  model  of  moral  and 
intellectual  suasion  for  an  interdependent  world  of  nation  states  based  on 
austerity  and  emphasizing  the  quality,  as  contrasted  with  the  quantity  of  life. 

The  following  elements  are  central  to  a  new  ethic  of  austerity  and  to  the 
recognition  of  interdependence : 

(1)  Controlled  economic  growth,  which  conserves  scarce  resources,  reduces 
waste,  preserves  the  beauties  of  our  national  environment,  provides  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  income  and  wealth,  and  emphasizes  accessible  human  serv- 
ices of  high  quality  ;  and  intense  and  sustained  effort  to  conserve  energy  ami 
simultaneously  to  develop  energy  sources  other  than  oil  is  needed  now; 

(2)  Controlled  fertility  rates  at  the  replacement  level  and  the  achievement  of 
of  zero  population  growth  as  rapidly  as  possible;  recognize  that  even  with  a 
sustained  fertility  rate  at  the  replacement  level  of  2.11  children  per  couple,   it 
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would  take  a  century  for  us  to  reach  the  stable  state — while  population  would 
grow  by  more  than  30  percent  (over  60  million  people!)  ; 

(3)  Markedly  increased  support  for  the  World  Bank,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development — particularly  important  now ;  and 
with  specific  reference  to  agricultural  and  economic  development,  population 
controls  and  health  ; 

(4)  The  revision  of  our  educational  system  to  encompass  fully  all  aspects  of 
the  world's  interdependence;  a  philosophy  of  "Fortress  America"  is  self -destruc- 
tive and  the  neo-isolationist  trend  in  the  United  States  of  recent  years  can 
only  be  countered  in  the  long-run  by  a  generation  of  well-educated  students 
who  understand  the  realities  of  interdependence: 

(5)  The  assumption  of  a  truly  humanitarian  leadership  position  at  the  World 
Food  Conference  as  relates  to  establishing  a  world  food  reserve  and  increasing 
technical  assistance  to  the  less-developed  countries ; 

(6)  Increased  efforts  to  stabilize  world  food  and  oil  prices,  contain  inflation 
and  avert  a  disastrous  world  depression — inevitably  this  must  mean  increased 
pressure  on  Middle  Eastern  countries  to  reduce  prices  and  recycle  their  money 
for  productive  purposes;  it  also  means  increased  pressure  on  the  United  States — 
for  we  are  the  major  force  in  the  world  that  can  accomplish  stabilization  of 
food  prices  through  our  leadership  in  developing  a  world  food  reserve. 

SUMMARY 

The  energy  crisis  and  the  precarious  state  of  the  world's  food  supplies  have 
forced  the  American  people  to  face  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  interdependent 
world.  A  new  concern  for  humanity,  spawned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  people  and  nations,  may  bring  new  sanity  to  a  troubled  world 
which,  while  it  roams  the  brink  of  a  Malthusian  hell,  may  yet  find  the  cause- 
way to  peace,  prosperity  and  justice  for  all.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  "He  has 
the  right  to  criticize  who  has  the  heart  to  help,"  while  Francis  Bacon  reminded 
us  that  "The  forward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  change." 
Religion  can  be  defined  as  a  state  of  being  grasped  with  an  infinite  concern — for 
who  we  are,  what  we  have  been,  and  what  we  want  to  be.  The  times  cry  out  for 
heads  and  hearts,  change  to  a  new  world  order  of  fruitful  interdependence,  and 
the  renewal  of  a  passionate  concern  for  the  meaning  and  quality  of  life.  I 
remain  confident  and  optimistic  that  such  will  occur. 


Clarity  of  Thought  and  Higher  Education 
(By  John  H.  Knowles,  M.D.,  President.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation) 

The  modern  Western  scholar  traces  his  intellectual  roots  to  Plato's  school 
in  the  Grove  of  Academus  in  397  B.C.  It  was  here  that  the  first  learned  group 
of  pupils  met  to  study  under  the  great  philosopher.  And,  to  this  day,  "academy" 
refers  to  a  collection  of  scholars,  or  a  learned  society.  The  word  academic 
means  "scholarly."  but  in  more  recent  times  it  has  also  come  to  mean  "im- 
practical." or  "not  leading  to  a  decision,"  such  as  "a  purely  academic  discus- 
sion." Perhaps  this  change  in  meaning  is  in  keeping  with  the  somewhat  anti- 
intellectual  tenor  of  the  times.  It  implies  disaffection  and  frustration  stemming 
from  what  is  perceived  as  a  failure  of  the  modern  university  to  meet  urgent 
social  needs.  It  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  sharpening  differences  between 
yesterday's  university  ideal  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  today's  vocational,  prag- 
matic ideal  of  Clark  Kerr's  "multiversity" — that  great  conglomerate  service 
station  with  as  many  roles  as  the  colors  in  a  pied  coat.  The  vocational,  prag- 
matic ideal  has  gained  the  upper  hand,  as  more  and  more  American  univer- 
sities have  nerrleeted  the  substance  and  purpose  of  an  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  the  swollen  tail  of  the  graduate  schools  wnsrs  the  university's  body, 
i.e..  the  undergraduate  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences.  Simultaneously  the  gradu- 
ate school  "tail"  is  pulled  and  twisted  by  the  Federal  Leviathan.  Reading  and 
verhal  ability  scores  have  been  falling  steadilv  in  secondary  spools  shaee  the 
mid-19f>0's.  according  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  aW!  Welfare- 
eollesres  and  unive-sifies  have  responded  by  doififf  away  with  English  and 
other  Innfruage  roqnirnTrienf^.  T^e  University  of  California  at  BerkeW  had  to 
institute  remedial  reading:  for  45  percent  of  its  entering  class,  while  50  percent 
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of  sophomore  pre-journalism  students  a<  the  University  of  Wisconsin  failed  to 
meet  the  minimal  standards  tor  competence  In  writing.  The  Modern  Language 
Association  has  established  a  Committee  on  Public  Literacy. 
Vagueness  of  language  bespeaks  vagueness  of  thought  Vocabularies  of  today's 

students  are  limited  and  the  lack  of  ability  to  think  and  communicate  requires 
the  increasing  use  of  "ya  know"  and  ,,like  I   mean"  and  "dike  I   mean  ya   know" 

to  camouflage  the  befuddlement  ts  it  possible  to  have  intellectual  and  moral 

clarity    Of    thought    in    the   presence   of    a    distorted    language     swollen    as    it    is 

with  euphemisms,  taradiddles,  t&utologlsms,  Inverted  and  subverted  meanings 
stemming  from  Vietnam  and  Watery  it  e.  and  horrendous  grammatical  bastard- 
izations? (The  "act  ioni/.at  ion"  of  nouns  is  a  good  example  and  should  be 
"stonewalled. *' i  Governmental  bureaucrats,  sing-song  politicians,  and  business- 
men have  all  contributed  their  share  to  the  destyliznt  ion  and  confusion.  Mark 
\;m  Doren  put  it  well  when  he  wrote:  "The  liberal  arts  are  an  education  in  the 
human  language,  Which  should  hi'  as  universal  among  men  as  the  human  form. 
and  yet  is  not.  Saint  Augustine  paid  his  education  the  compliment  of  saying 
that  as  a  result  of  it  he  could  read  anything  that  was  written,  understand  any- 
thing he  heard  said,  and  say  anything  he  thought.  This  is  perhaps  as  much 
praise  as  education  could  desire." 

In  addition  to  the  misuse,  abuse  and  nonuse  of  the  Language,  tie-  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  reports  that  SAT  test  scores  on  "developed 
reasoning  ability"  have  fallen  almost  10  percent  over  the  last  10  years.  And 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  reports  that  students  know 
Significantly  less  science  today  than  they  did  just  .*>  years  ago  as  a  result  of 
testing  over  90,000  elementary  and  high  school  students.  Ignorance  of  history 
also  abounds,  and  we  have  forgotten  the  admonitions  of  Brandeis  who  said. 
'•One  page  of  history  is  worth  a  volume  of  logic"  and  of  Santayana  who  said, 
"lie  who  knows  no  history  is  doomed  to  relive  it."  New  on  the  scene  is  a^dis- 
spiriting,  self-flagellating  churlishness  that  prevents  us  from  confronting  with- 
out embarrassment  the  values  that  make  for  greatness  in  a  people  and  a  nation. 

Cardinal  Newman's  university  was  a  collection  of  scholars  who  believed 
that  '"knowledge  is  capable  of  being  its  own  end"  and  "knowledge  is  its  own 
reward."  But  the  Oxfords  and  Dublins  of  Newman's  age  were  to  he  overcome 
by  the  development  of  science  and  research,  which  were  to  he  firmly  established 
in  the  German  universities  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
gentleman  scholar,  the  wealthy  Renaissance  man.  at  home  in  and  in  control  of 
his  world  and  indulging  in  "purely  academic  discussions."  was  soon  to  become 
specialized  and  vocationalized.  The  dilettante  was  one  interested  in  art  and 
science  as  a  pastime,  hut  the  word  was  finally  to  he  used  in  a  derogatory 
manner,  indicative  of  a  lazy  amateur.  This  is  a  pity  for  "it  is  far  better  to 
to  know  something  about  everything  than  to  know  all  about  one  thing." 
(Pascal) 

The  natural  scientist  and  the  research  ideal  contributed  enormously  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and.  with  if.  the  advance  of  civilization  and  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life.  But  something  was  lost  in  the  process.  As  knowledge  ex- 
panded, SUperspecialization  took  hold,  and  the  modern  university  was  forced 
to  rigidly  compartmentalize  its  disciplines.  At  the  present  time,  the  under- 
graduate year  have  become  a  necessary  bottleneck  or  a  way  station,  en  route 
to  the  specialized  vocations  of  the  graduate  schools.  As  the  focus  hoeomes 
progressively  narrowed,  we  face  the  real  hazard  of  producing  a  nation  of 
idiot  savants,  highly  knowledgeable  in  depth  and  technically  proficient  hut 
abysmally  deficient  in  breadth  and  the  ability  to  synthesize  knowledge  and 
integrate  its  disparate,  atomized  parts — so  that  the  true  purpose  of  all  study, 
i.e..  to  he  at  home  in  and  in  control  of  the  modern  world,  as  Lionel  Trilling 
has  said,  can  he  realized. 

But  why  should  the  phrase  "purely  academic"  now  carry  witii  it  the  conno- 
tations of  irrelevancy.  Impracticability,  and  Inaction?  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 

intellectual  isolation  of  Specialism  may  in  fact  he  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  academy  ami  its  scholars  to  escape  responsibility.  The  wish  t,,  acquire 
special  knowledge  and  salable  skills  may  have  diverted  us  from  our  cMc  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  necessary  moral  commitment   to  the  whole    whether  in 

terms  of  knowledge  or  with    reference  to  our  country.   Its  culture   :mu1    it-   form 

of  povernment.  Every  interest  is  vested  ami  none  encompasses  Hie  interde- 
pendent whole.  Granting  that  the  poll  and  hie  nt  special  Interests  defines  tic 
democratic  process,  to  whom  will  fall  the  special  responsibilities  of  leadership? 
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To  whom  do  we  look  for  those  qualities  of  the  true  intellectual  who  integrates 
and  synthesizes  disparate  knowledge  into  a  coherent  whole  and  tells  us  what 
should  be  done  humanistically,  as  well  as  what  can  be  done  scientifically  and 
technically?  And  who  will  follow  the  leader  if  either  he  or  they  are  incapable 
of  understanding? 

One  of  the  great  discontinuities  in  contemporary  intellectual  life  is  the  now 
fully  institutionalized  belief  that  knowledge  and  the  students  thereof  are  neatly 
divisible  into  two  bodies — the  one  scientific,  the  other  humanistic.  C.  P.  Snow 
popularized  the  cleavage  between  the  "two  cultures,"  noted  its  dismal  results, 
and  rejuvenated  the  search  for  continuity.  Science  systematizes  knowledge 
logically,  seeks  analytic  generality,  abstracts  what  is  quantifiable,  and  forms 
general  laws  which  can  be  verified  and  then  amended  by  the  accretion  of  fur- 
ther knowledge.  The  humanities  have  no  single  methodological  strategy  and 
rely  on  speculative  thought  and  normative  judgment.  John  Higham  has  said 
that  ".  .  .  humanistic  approaches  predominate  in  all  efforts  to  preserve  the 
complexity  of  experience  of  abstracting  verifiable  regularities  from  it.  These 
efforts  include  the  use  of  expressive  rather  than  technically  precise  language,  a 
greater  interest  in  individual  events  than  in  general  laws,  a  reliance  on  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative  judgment,  and  a  subjective  grasp  of  a  totality 
in  preference  to  a  dissection  of  its  parts." 

In  between  humanist  and  scientist  sits  the  social  scientist,  a  relatively  recent 
arrival  on  the  university  scene.  John  Dewey  saw  the  domain  of  the  social 
sciences — history,  sociology,  political  science,  and  economics — as  bridging  the 
gap  between  past  and  present,  culture  and  science.  In  1890,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  was  founded.  In  1923,  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  was  established  separating  the  social  scientists  from  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  which  had  been  founded  in  1919  by  a 
group  of  social  scientists  and  humanists.  Separatism  of  the  social  sciences 
from  the  humanities  had  begun.  In  192S,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  reorga- 
nized itself  with  the  establishment  of  separate  divisions  of  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities.  In  1945  Harvard's  report,  "General  Education  in  a  Free 
Society,"  established  the  three  divisions  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  humanities.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  was 
created  by  Congress  in  19G5  and  the  hearings  established  the  nonseientific  base 
of  the  humanities,  not  only  by  linking  them  with  the  Arts  Endowment,  but  also 
by  stating  that  "those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which  have  humanistic 
content  and  employ  humanistic  methods"  were  eligible  for  support.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  would  support  those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences 
which  used  "objective  methods"  and  would  "yield  independently  verifiable 
results." 

The  social  scientists  wanted  to  become  pure  scientists  and  the  process  de- 
manded complete  separation  from  the  value-laden  speculations  of  the  human- 
ists, preoccupied  with  the  past.  Scientism  and  antihistoricism  were  natural 
bedfellows.  The  humanists  rose  up  and  established  their  defense.  Their  common 
concern  was  with  values.  The  humanities  would  offer  a  liberating  knowledge 
of  choice,  preference,  and  taste.  But  their  claims  paled  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Second  World  War,  Vietnam  and  Watergate. 

The  separation,  while  rational,  is  also  artificial.  To  say  that  the  social 
sciences  are  not  value-laden  and  (particularly  in  recent  times)  not  using  in- 
creasingly an  historic  dimension,  is  to  say  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Kenneth  Boulding,  David  Riesman.  Seymour  Lipset  and  Erik  Erik- 
son.  To  say  that  the  humanities  have  not  become  more  hospitable  to  methodo- 
logical diversity  is  to  ignore  the  recent  developments  in  linquistics  and  in 
analytic  philosophy  and  the  work  of  Chomsky  and  Quine,  for  example.  How- 
ever, one  can  only  agree  with  John  Higham  when  he  says  ".  .  .  we  still  assign 
much  too  low  a  priority  to  evaluate  finesse  in  the  social  sciences  and  to  criteria 
for  measurement  in  the  humanities.  Consequently,  we  have  too  little  'art'  in 
one  camp,  too  little  'science'  in  the  other,  and  not  enough  breadth  of  mind  in 
either." 

To  say  that  the  natural  sciences  can  exist  and  reach  full  flower  in  the  service 
of  human  needs  without  the  historic  perspective  of  the  human  condition  offered 
by  the  humanities  or  the  quantitative  knowledge  offered  by  the  social  sciences 
is  to  belie  the  meaning  of  the  word  "university"  and  to  cast  the  ultimate 
irony  at  its  door.  To  say  that  the  undergraduate  student  is  being  taught,  is 
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developing  understanding,  and  acquiring  wisdom  by  the  proper  integratioi 
synthesis  of  these  three  separated   bul    Inseparable  bodies  of  knowledge  and 
the  forms  of  intellectual   discipline   they    represent    is   to   say   thai    graduate 
schools  have  no1  gained  the  ascendancy  and  thai  the  undergradua  e  expei 
is  complete  and  needs  no  revision  or  even  scrutiny. 

Alas,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  begun  in   L967,  ch; 
by  (Mark  Kerr,  financed  with  over  ><;  million  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and 
productive  of  -<>  volumes  of  its  own  reports  and  additional  scores  of  i 
and  research  reports    does  not  answer  or  resolve  the  controversy  surrounding 
higher  education;  namely  ".  .  .  how  to  maintain  its  critical  function,  how  to 
regain  community   (or  cohesion),  how  to  repair  the  ravages  <>f  specialization, 
h«»w   to  have  a   university   rather   than   a    series   of   unrelated    autonomous 
nical  schools  called  departments,  how  to  force  the  confrontation  of  the  disci- 
plines, and  how  to  tame  the  pretensions  of  the  experts."   (Roberl   Hutchins) 

Instead,  pluralistic  permissiveness  and  the  multipurpose,  multiversity  re- 
emerged  through  a  welter  of  statistics,  surveys  and  numerical  projections  and 
what  amounts  to  great  descriptive  social  science  study  of  higher  education. 
Matters  which  would  require  faculty  action  such  as  the  central  questions  about 
teaching  and  curriculum  were  ]w>litely  skirted.  Some  of  the  basic  issues  were 
broached  in  some  of  the  individual  essays,  most  notably  Eric  Ashhy's.  Let  him 
speak  for  himself : 

"There  is  no  convincing  defensible  strategy  behind  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum, and  the  more  intelligent  students  and  the  more  self-critical  faculty 
know  this.  We  ought  to  be  disturbed  that  the  pundits  of  higher  education 
cannot  themselves  agree  what  constitutes  a  liberal  college  education.  .  .  . 
The  gravest  single  problem  facing  American  higher  education  is  this  alarming 
disintegration  of  consensus  about  purpose.  ...  It  is  a  fundamental  doubt  about 
the  legitimacy  of  universities  as  places  insulated  from  society  to  pursue  knowl- 
edge disengaged  from  its  social  implications." 

If  ever-increasing  public  support  for  higher  education  is  to  bo  obtained — 
and  by  "public  support"  I  mean  both  voluntary  for  the  private  universities 
and  through  taxation  for  the  public  institutions — then  answers  to  society's 
questions  must  be  provided.  In  1900,  only  4  percent  of  the  college-eligible  age 
group  went  to  college;  in  1970.  40  percent  attended.  How  can  the  nation  be 
asked  to  support  an  enrollment  of  over  9  million  students  in  higher  education 
when  there  is  no  consensus  about  what  ought  to  be  taught,  and  why,  to  candi- 
dates for  bachelor's  degrees? 

The  three  major  purposes  of  education — to  develop  the  intellect,  to  transmil 
the  culture,  and  to  acquire  marketable  skills — have  been  so  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  pragmatic  ideal  of  "making  a  good  living"  that  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  is  a  mish-mash  of  electives  and  pre-graduate  school  requirements. 
The  idea  of  knowing  about  everything;  integrating  and  synthesizing  knowledge 
in  the  attempt  to  gain  understanding  of  both  self  and  life's  problems ;  strength- 
ening the  culture  and  its  values;  acquiring  aesthetic  and  ethical  sense  in  choice, 
preference,  value  and  style;  and  being  able  to  read  anything  written,  under- 
stand anything  said,  and  say  anything  thought — has  been  lost  to  the  pom- 
posity of  idiot  savant  professionals,  technicians  and  governmental  bureaucrats, 
and  to  a  rigidly  compartmentalized  faculty  which  has  lost  its  sense  of  com- 
munity and  deals  with  everything  but  its  universal  purpose  and  the  issues 
of  teaching,  learning  and  curricular  revision.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  under- 
graduate years.  If  the  bugle  sounds  an  uncertain  note,  who  will  d<>  battle? 
where  and  who  are  our  leaders?  Do  we  understand  them  and  will  they  under- 
stand us?  "The  human  language,  once  if  is  admitted  to  be  complex,  reveals 
itself  ns  cogent.  But  bad  education  docs  not  assist  the  revelation;  if  leave* 
us.  on  the  contrary,  chronically  misunderstanding  our  enemies  and  friends." 
(Mark  van  Doren) 

The  university's  role  is  to  l>e  a  university.  The  complex  problems  of  a 
rapidly  shrinking,  interdependent  world  require  clarity  of  Intellectual  and 
moral  thought  for  their  solution.  Such  clarity  can  be  achieved  Only  thi 
the  integration  and  synthesis  of  humanistic  and  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
methodological  disciplines  of  both.  In  the  act  of  discovery,  the  student  will 
be  freed  to  pursue  the  life-long  joys  of  learuing  and  understanding  for  "the  ar' 
of  being  taught  is  the  art  of  discovery,  as  the  art  of  teaching  is  the  art  of 
assisting    discovery    to    take    place."     (Mark    van    Doren)     In    the    process,    the 
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individual  acquires  hope,  will,  skill,  purpose,  fidelity,  love,  caring— and  in  the 
end,  authenticity  and  integrity,  the  highest  virtue  of  them  all!  The  journey 
is  the  thing,  not  the  arrival. 
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Health  in  the  United  States  :  1776-1976 
(By  John  H.  Knowles,  M.D.)1 

On  the  eve   of   the   revolution   there   were   two   million    people   in   Colonial 
America,  concentrated  largely  on  the  eastern  seaboard.   William  Byrd   wrote, 
"It  was  a  Place  free  from  those  three  great   Scourges   of  Mankind — Priests. 
Lawyers,  and  Physicians  .  .  .  the  People  were  yet  too  poor  to  maintain  these 
Learned  Gentlemen."  Divine  aid  was  more  important  than  that  of  the  physi- 
cian. Infectious  diseases  decimated  large  segments  of  the  population.  Smallpox 
and    yellow    fever    were    most    feared.    Tuberculosis,    cholera    and    dysentery, 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  measles  and  pertussis  (whooping  cough)  were  everpresent. 
Average  life  expectancy  at  birth  was  35  years  for  males  and  37  years  for  fe- 
males.  If  one  survived   to  the  aged  of  20.   life  expectancy   was   increased  34 
years  to  an  average  of  54  for  men  and  56  years  for  women.  Malaria  was  as 
common  in   New  England   as   on  the   Southern   plantations.    Fifty   per   cent   of 
deaths  occurred  in  those  under  10  years  of  age.  In  1721,  Boston  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10,700  suffered  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  which  5.759.  or  over  half  the 
population,  contracted  the  disease,  with  842  deaths.  Yellow  Fever  decimated  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia  in  1793  as  thousands  fled  the  ciiy 
in  terror.   Scurvey.  scrofula  and  scabies  were  common   in  poor  folk.   Bathing 
was  rare  and  one  Quaker  lady  noted  in  her  diary  in  1799  that  she  withstood 
a  shawer  bath  "better  than  I  expected,  not  having  been  wett  all  over  at  once, 
for  2<S  years  past."  Body  lice  were  omnipresent  as  was  the  disease  they  car- 
ried, typhus  fever.  Frequent  births  and  poor  obstetrics  accounted  for  the  high 
mortality  in  mothers  and  it  was  noted  that  deaths  among  black  women  served 
by  mid-wives  were  lower  than  those  whites  served   by  physicians !    Venereal 
disease  was   common  in   sea-port  populations.   Mental  illness   represented    the 
work  of  the  devil  and  the  village  idiot  was  derided  or  tolerated  with  benevo- 
lence, while  the  more  violent  were  shackled  and  .iailed. 

There  were  3.500  practitioners  in  the  Colonies  of  whom  only  400  had  re- 
ceived any  training,  and  only  200  of  these  held  degrees  from  the  medical 
schools  of  London.  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden.  In  the  North,  ministers  and  gov- 
ernors doubled  as  physicians  while  planters  and  their  wives  cared  for  the 
slaves  in  the  South.  Purging,  emetics  and  blood  letting  were  common  remedies  ; 
surgery  consisted  of  "stone-cutting"  and  amputations.  "With  no  anesthesia,  the 
best  surgeons  were  the  ones  who  could  cut.  hack  and  saw  most  rapidly,  aided 
by  the  strongest  assistants  to  hold  the  patient  down.  Medicine  and  botany  were 
closely  allied ;  herbs  and  plants  were  used  extensively  in  treatment.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Garden  arrived  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina  in  1752  with  his  degree 
from  Edinburgh,  practiced  medicine  and  pursued  botanical  interests,  hencp 
the  Gardenia.  Tobacco  was  used  to  purge  the  body  of  "superfluous  fleame  and 
other  grosse  humors."  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  used  a  paste  of 
wood  lice  while  Cotton  Mather,  who  brought  inoculntion  to  the  Colonies  to 
prevent  small  pox  in  1721.  described  the  use  of  "Lenden  Bullets"  to  be  swal- 
lowed for  "that  miserable  distemper  which  they  called  the  Twisting  of  the 
Guts."  By  the  early  18th  Century,  there  were  only  two  drugs  known  to  bp 
specific:  quinine  (from  cinchona  bark)  for  malnria.  and  mercury  as  an  anti- 
syphilitic  agent.  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  of  Philadelphia  (one  of  six  physicians  to 


1  President  of  The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  January  1970. 
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sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  used  blood  letting  so  extensively  tbal 
even  bis  colleagues  marvelled  at   the  survival  of  bis  patients.   His   medicine 

chest,  for  house  calls  consisted  of  scales  and  weights,   mortar  and   pestle  to 

compound  prescriptions,  and  bottles  and  vials  of  whiskey,  calomel,  laudanum, 
jalop,  tartar  emetic,  extract  of  lead,  mercurial  ointment,  Squill  and  digitalis. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  In  1807:  "The  patient  .  .  .  sometimes  gets  well  in  Bpite 
of  the  medicine.**  Medical  pamphlets  for  laymen  and  the  flrsl  pharmacopoeia 
published  In  1778  were  used  commonly.  Cotton  Mather  wrote,  "The  Angel  of 
Bethesda"  in  1724,  a  mixture  of  medicine  and  theology,  the  ftrsl  general 
treatise  on  medicine  including  a  surbey  of  disease  in  the  Colonies.  He  opened 

with  "Lett  us  look  upon  Sin  as  the  cause  of  sickness." 

It  was  said  that  "With  a  few.  honorable  exceptions  in  each  city,  the  prac- 
titioners were  ignorant,  degraded  and  contemptible."  Quacks  abounded.  The 
rich  were  charged  more  than  the  poor  and  payment  could  be  in  money  or 
produce.  The  New  .Jersey  Medical  Society  was  founded  in  1766  to  set  stand 
ards  and  develop  fee  schedules  to  which  members  would  conform:  25  cents  and 
up.  depending  on  mileage,  for  house  calls,  and  $3.50  for  deliveries.  Patients 
were  cared  for  in  their  homes,  while  "outdoor  relief"  was  provided  for  others, 
whereby  families  were  paid  to  take  in  the  sick  person.  Others  1  v<s  fortunate 
ended  up  in  the  almshouses,  which  crowded  together  malnourished  orphans, 
prostitutes,  drunkards,  maniacs,  and  vagrants. 

The  Indentured  apprentice  system  of  medical  education  held  sway  in  colonial 
times.  The  apprentice  paid  the  master  100  pounds  annually  for  as  lon^  as 
seven  years  until  he  "qualified'"  to  practice  on  his  own.  P>y  mid-18th  Century, 
a  critical  mass  of  medical  leaders  looked  to  more  formal  training.  In  Phila- 
delphia, John  Morgan,  after  a  tour  of  medical  centers  in  London.  Paris,  and 
Edinburgh,  persuaded  the  College  of  Philadelphia  to  establish  the  first  Ameri- 
can medical  school  in  1765.  King's  College  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1768,  later  to  become  Columbia's  medical  school.  The  Harvard  Medical  School 
was  founded  in  1782,  one  year  after  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Both 
claimed  the  authority  to  license  physicians.  During  the  same  period,  the 
prototype  of  the  British  voluntary  hospital  was  established  with  the  founding 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1751.  the  XewT  York  in  1771,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  in  1811 — moving  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  teaching  of 
medical  students  out  of  the  almshouses.  Tse  first  hospital  was  the  Virginia 
state  "insane  asylum,"  founded  at  Williamsburg  shortly  after  the  Revolution, 
beginning  the  movement  of  the  mentally  ill  from  jails  and  almshouses  to  state 
sponsored,  more  humane  institutions.  Early  on,  the  great  cost  of  mental  ill- 
ness precluded  private,  voluntary  efforts  to  cope. 

The  random  activity  of  a  lossely  organized  profession  became  more  focussed 
as  the  institutionalization  of  its  various  interests  progressed,  whether  in  the 
founding  of  state  medical  societies,  teaching  hospitals,  or  medical  schools.  The 
clinical  study  of  disease  was  facilitated  and  practitioners  could  now  meet  to 
discuss  their  concerns  for  the  development  of  the  profession  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  public  health.  Moral  and  astrological  factors  were  supplanted  by 
theories  attributing  disease  to  mental  states,  heredity,  unknown  poisons,  en- 
vironmental factors  ("airs  and  waters*'),  contagion  by  mysterious  poisons,  and 
infection  by  animiculae  ("germs"'  described  by  the  early  microscopists ) .  Re- 
gardless of  the  cause,  the  result  was  an  imbalance  and  impurity  of  the  bodily 
humors  (blood,  black  bile,  yellow  bile,  and  phlegm).  If  present  in  excessive 
amounts,  the  illness  could  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purging  and  sweating;  if 
deficient,  the  humors  could  be  restored  by  dietary  and  drug  treatment. 

Largely  because  of  the  deviation  of  infectious  diseases,  local  communities 
were  forced  to  form  Boards  of  Health.  Small  groups  of  enlightened  citizens 
handed  together,  established  quarantine  measures  and  provided  for  effective 
sanitary  engineering.  In  addition  to  the  almshouses  and  "outdoor  relief,"  quar- 
antine hospitals  were  established  for  ships  crews  or  for  the  isolation  of  afflicted 
townsfolk.  The  Marine  Hospital  system  was  established  with  the  Srsi  form  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  when  President  John  Adams  signed  the  Oon 
gressional  Pill  in  1798.  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Disabled 
Seamen.'  Medical  care  and  hospitalization  was  provided  by  the  collection  of 
$.20  per  month  per  mariner  on  every  merchant  ship  coming  from  a  foreign  port. 
A  system  of  Federal  Marine  Hospitals  was  begun  with  the  Boston  Marine 
Hospital  which  was  opened  in  1803. 
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Infectious  disease  was  thought  to  be  due  to  noxious  vapors  emanating  from 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  isolating  the 
feverish  individual  from  his  fellow,  much  of  the  health  board's  time  was  spent 
in  improving  sewage  and  garbage  disposal.  Local  city  and  county  boards  were 
established  before  state  health  boards.  Following  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  ill 
Boston,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  in  1797  allowing  any 
town  to  establish  a  board.  Boston  did  so  in  1804  when  it  appointed  the  first 
fulltime  City  Inspector  of  Health.  Waterworks  were  established  in  these  cities 
around  1800,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  filtering  systems 
were  installed.  In  1869,  Massachusetts  established  the  first  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  19th  Century  saw  the  emergence  of  modern  medicine,  whether  in  the 
remarkable  advances  of  science  and  technology  or  in  the  progressive  institu- 
tionalization of  the  various  interests  connected  with  health.  Science  became 
a  social  undertaking.  In  medical  research,  the  doctrinaire  search  for  a  single 
cause  of  disease  was  replaced  by  a  pluralistic  empiricism.  Jenner's  vaccina- 
tion for  smallpox  was  introduced  in  1800.  The  stethoscope,  the  thermometer 
and  the  hypodermic  syringe  were  developed.  Morphine  and  quinine  were 
isolated.  Surgical  instruments  were  perfected,  antiseptic  techniques  were  de- 
veloped through  the  work  of  the  Scot,  John  Lister,  and  ether's  use  as  an 
anesthetic  agent  was  demonstrated  in  1S46  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, the  single  most  important  contribution  of  American  medicine  during  the 
century.  The  work  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  Klebs,  Roux  and  Yersin  established  the 
science  of  bacteriology  and  between  1880  and  1900  the  microbial  origin  of 
numerous  human  and  animal  diseases  were  demonstrated  for  the  first  time. 
The  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasite  and  its  transmission  by  mosquitoes  also 
paved  the  way  for  public  health  measures,  as  did  the  discovery  of  the  role  of 
the  mosquito  in  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  in  Cuba  by  Major  Walter  Reed  in 
1900.  Health  statistics  were  established  in  1850  as  centrally  important  to  epi- 
demiologic and  other  research.  In  1886,  appendicitis  was  first  described  as  a 
definite  entity  through  clinical  and  pathological  studies.  Medical  journals  were 
founded  and  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  books  and  periodicals  dissemin- 
ated the  new  knowledge  and  technology  (which  was  still  largely  European  in 
origin).  Sir  William  Osier's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  sold  23,000 
copies  in  its  first  edition  in  1892.  The  new  interest  in  nutrition  developed, 
whether  in  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  digestion,  the  study  of  food  stuff 
metabolism,  or  the  isolation  of  vitamins  and  hormones. 

Institutionally,  general  (teaching)  hospitals  and  specialty  hospitals  modeled 
after  the  London  voluntary  hospitals,  and  medical  schools  proliferated  although 
proprietary  interests  exerted  a  stifling  affect  intellectually.  The  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  state's  responsibility  were  stimulated  by  the 
pioneering  work  of  Dorothea  Dix  and  the  founding  of  the  Worcester  (Mass) 
State  Hospital  in  1833.  Municipal  hospitals  were  founded  with  the  Bellevue 
in  New  York  and  Charity  in  New  Orleans  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  was  established  in  1864  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  immigrant  population  drawn  from  Ireland  by  the  potato 
famines.  Women  entered  medicine  with  the  establishment  of  nursing  schools 
in  the  1860's,  stimulated  by  the  dramatic  results  of  Florence  Nightingale's 
nursing  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  first  Woman's  Medical  College  had  been 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1S50.  State  medical  societies  proliferated  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  was  founded  in  1847  to  "promote  the  art 
and  science  of  medicine  and  the  betterment  of  the  public  health."  The  office 
of  Surgeon  General  was  created  in  1870  to  head  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
while  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  founded  in  1872,  teamed  with 
the  AMA  to  force  the  first  effective  Federal  legislation  in  health  (the  enforce- 
ment of  quarantine  measures)  in  1878.  In  1887  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  was  founded  in  the  Marine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island, 
its  early  efforts  concentrated  largely  on  improving  the  quality  of  diphtheria 
anti-toxin  and  smallpox  vaccine  and  conducting  research  in  epidemic  disease. 
In  1912  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  became  the  United  State  Public  Health 
Service  and  in  1930,  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  was  renamed  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health.  In  1868,  the  University  of  Michigan  introduced  training  in 
pharmacy,  as  the  field  of  drug  therapy  expanded  with  the  introduction  of  a 
wide  variety  of  agents,  including  aspirin,  phenacetin,  and  cocaine  in  the  last 
ISOO's. 
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In  1895,  two  events  transpired  both  of  which  would  have  a  profound  i 
Dii  the  development  of  the  "American  medical  culture**:  i>  the  discovers 

•new  kind  of  rays"  by  Roentgen  which  lend  to  the  development  of  diagnostic, 
radiology  and  therapy  with  x-rays  (within  one  year  of  the  discovery,  the 
Roentgen  tube  was  being  used  for  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  dislocation  in 
the  United  States);  and  'J  i  the  development  «»f  psychoanalaytic  psychiatry 
through  the  studies  of  Sigmund  Freud,  beginning  with  bis  essays  on  hysteria. 
tjf  major  importance  was  the  displacement  of  responsibility  for  neurotic  and 
psychotic  behavior  from  the  patient  t<>  his  social  environment,  with  emphasis 
>n  the  parents*  role.  A  natural  extension  was  the  displacement  of  individual 
responsibility  for  mental  illnes  Band   social   deviancy   to  society   at    large. 

The  expansion  of  science  and  technology  proceeded  with  geometric  accelera- 
tion in  the  20th  Century,  necessitating  major  adjustments  and  accommoda- 
tions in  public  and  private  institutions.  The  accurate  diagnosis  <'t"  a  wide 
variety  of  dise;isos  was  virtually  impossible  before  the  development  of  tWQ 
major  technologies  in  the  first  decade:  <  1  >  the  chemistry  of  blood  and  bodilj 
fluids  and  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  system  of  the  body  through 
physiological  techniques  facilitated  the  investigation  and  diagnosis  of  specific 
liseases  affecting  the  liver,  kidney,  pancreas,  lung,  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and 
nervous  system,  and  the  state  of  nutrition  and  metabolism  under  normal  and 
liseased  conditions:  (2)  the  use  of  the  x-ray  machine  and  the  progressive 
levelopment  of  radio-opaque  substances  such  as  barium  to  visualize  the 
^astro-intestinal  tract  allowed  visualization  of  practically  all  the  organ  sys- 
tems of  the  body  by  1930 — broncho-pulmonary,  genital-urinary,  cerebo-spinal. 
;he  vascular  system,  and  the  gall-bladder. 

These  two  developments  coupled  with  the  marked  expansion  of  surgery  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  anesthesia  and  antiseptic  techniques  transformed 
the  hospital  from  a  passive  recepticle  for  the  sick  poor  to  a  house  of  hope 
and  an  active  diagnostic  and  curative  institution  for  all  social  and  economic 
.•lasses.  Semi-private  rooms  were  added  to  the  hospitals'  wards  during  the 
first  few  decades  of  the  20th  Century.  It  was  now  safe  for  the  well-to-do  to  he 
treated  in  hospital.  The  use  of  blood  transfusions  in  medical  and  surgical 
Usease  hastened  the  transformation.  Landsteiner  had  discovered  blood  groups 
ind  their  incompatibility  in  1900.  hut  it  was  not  until  1913,  when  the  use 
>f  sodium  citrate  to  prevent  clotting  of  blood  was  discovered,  that  trans- 
fusions were  used  with  any  degree  of  safety.  Not  until  the  1930's.  when  blood 
began  to  be  stored  in  refrigerated  blood  banks,  were  transfusions  used 
'Xtensively. 

Industrialization   resulted   in   the  rapid  growth   of  cities,   the   extensive  de- 
velopment  of  factories   and   mines,    and   the  exploitation   of   women    and   child 
labor  in  dismal,  unsanitary  mills.  New  York  passed  a  law  prohibiting  ihe  em- 
ployment of  those  under  10  years  in  1849  and  by  1860  most  States  in  the  indus- 
trial North  had  passed  such  legislation  largely  concerned  with  the  protec 
nf  women    and   children.    By   1900.   however,    it    was   said    that    the    numtx 
•hildren    under    10    years    employed    in    "gainful    occupation"    was    aboul 
million.  Manufacturing  and  especially  the  sweated  industries  offered  the  worst 
nrorking   conditions.    Research    in    hygienic   conditions    in    factories    and    mines 
accumulated  during  the  19th  Century,  but  Massachusetts  was  the  only 
to  pass  substantial  legislation  dealing  with  safety,  heating-lighting  and  ventila- 
tion of  factories,   and   sanitary  conditions.   In   1905,   Massachusetts   became   the 
first  state  to  assign  occupational  health  to  its  State  Board  of  Health.   In   1907, 
Congress  authorized   a   study   of  women   and  child   labor.   the   results   of   which 
horrified  the  American  people  and  stimulated  the  founding  (^'  the  Children's 
Bureau   in   1912.   In   190S,  the  U.S.   Supreme  Court   upheld    the  Oregon    Law   ..!' 
1903  which  prohibited  the  hiring  of  women  in  industry   for  more  than   10  hours 
i  day.  The  "sociological"  jurisprudence  of  Judge  Louis  Brandeis  convinced  the 
lOurt  that  excessive  hours  of  work  bore  directly  on   the   he;  v  .men   and 

'he  stability  of  the  family.  The  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  Century  witnessed 
rapid  advances  in  occupational  health  and  safety  programs.   Workmen's  com- 
pensation  laws  were  enacted:  the  union  movement  included  health   ii 
•erns  with  the  leadership  of  the  International  Lady  Garment    Work--        I 

which  established   a  health  center  to  deal   with   the   increased   prevalen " 

tuberculosis   among  t ho  garment   workers;   the   National    S 

lished   in  1911:   and   tin-  Journal   of  Industrial   Hygiene  was  founded    ;-i 
1019.  a   year  after  a   chair   in   Industrial    Hygiene   was   estal 
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The  new  sciences  of  bacteriology,  biostatistics  and  epidemiology  led  to  the 
development  and  extensive  use  of  vaccines,  pasteurization  of  milk,  and  specific 
measures  for  the  control  of  epidemic  and  endemic  disease.  Coupled  with  the 
development  of  urban  sewage  disposal  and  water  purification  systems ;  the 
rapid  transit  of  fresh  food  and  its  storage  under  refrigeration ;  State  food 
control  acts ;  and  the  new  concern  for  women  and  child  labor,  and  industrial 
working  conditions,  public  health  improved  markedly  as  manifested  by  the 
reduction  in  epidemic  disease  and  improvement  in  nutrition.  By  1900,  average 
life  expectancy  at  birth  had  increased  to  49.2  years.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  in  New  York  City  had  been  reduced  from  383  in  1870,  to  214  in  1900,  to 
99  per  thousand  in  1915. 

Local,  state  and  federal  public  health  responsibilities  expanded  and  were 
paralleled  by  increasing  numbers  of  voluntary  agencies.  The  first  schools  of 
Public  Health  were  established  at  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Harvard  between 
1917  and  1921  to  supply  the  nation's  need  for  trained  manpower  in  the  disci- 
plines of  public  health — sanitary  engineering,  epidemiology,  biostatistics,  and 
sanatorium  treatment  for  tuberculosis  as  its  first  president.  It  was  exemplary 
of  steadily  proliferating  voluntary  efforts  to  improve  health.  Coupled  with 
losis  Association  was  founded  in  1904  with  Edward  Trudeau  who  pioneered 
legislation  for  case  finding,  extensive  public  education,  the  use  of  tuberculin 
skin  testing  (discovered  by  Koch  in  1890),  and  chest  x-ray  in  diagnosis,  and 
the  isolation  of  patients  in  sanataria  for  medical  surgical  care,  the  mortality 
of  tuberculosis  dropped  from  201.9  per  100,000  in  1900  to  53.6  per  100,000  in 
1937.  With  the  extensive  use  of  BCG  vaccination  (discovered  by  Calmette  in 
1924)  and  drug  treatment  with  streptomycin  (discovered  in  the  late  1940's) 
the  organization  and  administration  of  public  health  services.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  was  established  in  1913  and  bent  its  initial  efforts  to  the  eradication 
of  hookworm  and  the  development  of  county  public  health  units  in  the  South, 
and  to  the  initial  support  for  schools  of  public  health.  The  National  Tubercu- 
and  isoniazide,  the  Great  White  Plague  has  essentially  been  eradicated  in  the 
United  States.  Bronchitis  and  emphysema,  lung  diseases  of  aging,  smoking  and 
pollutants,  have  replaced  T.B.  as  a  major  public  health  problem.  Other  volun- 
tary agencies  concerned  with  major  health  problems  were  the  American  Cancer 
Society  (1913),  American  Heart  Association  (1922),  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis   (1938),  and  the  American  Diabetes  Association   (1940). 

Health  interests  participated  fully  in  the  Progressive  Era.  Upton  Sinclair 
published  The  Jungle  in  190G  in  which  he  exposed  the  abysmal  conditions  in 
the  Chicago  meat-packing  plants.  Congress  responded  by  passing  the  first 
meat  inspection  law.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  "much-raked"  the  patent  medicine 
industry  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  the  same 
year. 

The  knowledge  of  nutrition  developed  slowly.  Scientific  inquiry  had  centerd 
largely  on  the  physiology  of  digestion  and  the  fuel  values  of  foods.  Attention 
was  focussed  on  exogenous,  microbial  agents  in  the  causation  of  disease.  Only 
slowly  was  it  recognized  that  lack  of  some  essential  element  in  food  could 
cause  disease.  As  late  as  the  early  1900's  various  "experts"  advised  against 
green  vegetables  and  oranges  in  the  diet  with  the  belief  that  they  were  im- 
portant only  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint.  Then  it  was  demonstrated  that 
polished  rice  could  cause  a  neurological  disease  in  birds  similar  to  beri-beri 
in  human  beings.  The  material  removed  when  rice  is  polished  was  demonstrated 
to  be  Vitamin  B.  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D  deficiencies  were  subsequently 
shown  to  result  in  night  blindness  and  rickets,  respectively.  Joseph  Gold- 
berger  investigated  the  disease  characterized  by  the  4  "D's" — diarrhea,  derma- 
titis, dementia,  and  death,  occurring  in  poor  Southerners  on  diets  of  maize, 
molasses,  and  corn  meal.  In  1916,  pellagra  ranked  second  in  the  causes  of 
death  in  South  Carolina.  Nationally,  there  were  about  170,000  cases  and  20,000 
deaths  each  year.  The  disease  was  found  to  be  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  niacin 
in  diets  conspicuously  lacking  in  lean  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Thp  incidence  of  disease  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  income 
of  families  afflicted.  Public  health  workers  stressed  the  interdependence  of 
disease  and  socioeconomic  conditions  and  the  necessity  to  combine  specific 
therapy  with  efforts  to  improve  incomes,  education,  and  living  conditions. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  balanced  nutritious  diet  led  to  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  commercial  food  and  advertising  industries,   as  well 
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as  in  State  Depart  incuts  of  Health  which  began  hiring  nutritional  experts  in 
the  L920's.  It  was  estimated  thai  1"»  to  25  percenl  of  school  children  in  the 
United  states  were  malnourished  in  1918,  the  year  when  nutrition  was  intro- 
duced into  public  school  curricula.  The  Children's  Bureau  dissi  minated  millions 
of  pamphlets  on  the  importance  of  nutrition  in  maternal  and  child  care.  The 
school  lunch  program  was  inaugurated  in  L935  and  in  1938  the  Federal  Food 
Stamp  Plan  was  deevloped  to  supply  l'ood  to  families  on  relief.  In  1943,  the 
Federal  War  Food  Order  No.  1  required  that  white  bread  he  enriched  with 
niacin,  riboflavin,  thiamine,  and  iron  a  practice  which  moel  States  continued 
after  the  war. 

The  chaos  in  medical  education  in  the  19th  Century  was  investigated  by 
Abraham  Flexher,  an  educator,  not  a  physician,  who  was  commissioned  bj  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  to  study  the  situation. 
Flexner  reviewed  the  operations  of  some  155  medical  schools  noting  lax  admis- 
sion requirements  (50  required  only  a  high  school  education  or  it-  "equiva- 
lent"), an  absence  of  the  sciences  basic  to  medicine  in  the  curriculum  physiol- 
ogy, bacteriology,  pathology,  histology,  and  a  startling  lack  of  library  or 
even  clinical  facilities.  Aided  by  the  A.M.A.'s  newly  created  Council  on  Medical 
Education  (1904),  the  Flexner  Report  of  1910  recommended  the  closing  of  all 
proprietary  schools  and  the  full  integration  of  the  remaining  schools  with  the 
university,  stressing  the  need  for  basic  sciences  and  clinical  facilities  Cor  bed- 
side teaching  in  the  education  of  the  student.  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  German 
schools  were  the  models  Flexner  recommended. 

In  1904,  there  were  160  medical  schools  with  28,142  students  and  r>.717 
annual  graduates.  By  1920,  with  the  implementation  of  Flexnei's  Report,  there 
were  88  schools  as  the  proprietaries  closed  down.  By  1930,  there  were  7<; 
schools  with  21,597  students  and  4,565  annual  graduates.  Due  to  the  de- 
pression, the  distraction  of  the  Second  World  War,  reports  in  the  1930's 
claiming  an  oversupply  of  physicians  whose  incomes  fell  almost  40  percent 
between  1929  and  1932,  and  the  new  position  of  A.M. A.  advocating  the 
need  for  "professional  birth  control,"  no  significant  expansion  of  medi<-ul  schools 
occurred  for  the  next  20  years.  In  1950,  there  were  79  schools.  Duly  s  schools 
would  he  added  by  19G3  when  there  wrere  a  total  of  31,491  enrollees  and  7.2C.1 
annual  graduates.  The  quality  of  students  and  their  education  had  been  vastly 
improved  and  the  era  of  scientific  medicine  had  opened.  The  "Flexner  Revolu- 
tion" resulted  in  the  United  States  becoming  the  world  leader  in  bib-medical 
science  and  medical  education.  From  1940  to  1975,  the  number  of  Nobel  prizes 
in  medicine  totalled  72,  of  which  38  were  awarded  to  Americans.  From  1900 
to  1940.  only  7  of  the  total  of  41  were  awarded  to  Americans. 

Necessary  to  the  expansion  of  hiomedical  science  was  the  development  of 
Federal  support  for  research  as  voluntary  contributions  could  not  longer  meet 
the  need.  As  infectious  diseases  receded  in  importance,  the  degenerative  dis- 
eases of  aging  became  the  major  public  health  problems.  In  1937,  the  first  of 
some  ten  institutes  was  established  when  Camsrvsx  created  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  authorized  the  use  of  Federal  money  for  biological  and 
medical  research  in  private  as  contrasted  with  Federal  institutions.  In  1944. 
Congress  authorized  the  National  Institute  of  Health  to  conduct  Lntra-mural 
research  in  its  own  laboratories.  In  1946.  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  was  established  and  in  1907.  it  was  removed  from  and  given  equal 
status  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  In  1948.  Heart  and  Dental  dis- 
eases were  added  to  cancer.  Over  the  ensuing  years,  ten  institutes  were  estab- 
lished to  conduct  research  and  make  grants  to  other  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions: Eye;  Heart  and  Lung:  Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease;  Arthritis. 
Metabolism  and  Digestive  Diseases;  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
(which  includes  Population  Research):  Dental  Research;  Environmental 
Health;  Ceneral  Medical  Sciences  (genetics:  bio-engineering,  pharmacology; 
and  even  acupuncture:);  and  Neurological  Diseases  and  stn»]<o.  Between 
1950  and  197.">.  expenditures  for  health  research  increased  from  $160  million 
to  over  Js{.7  billion  with  the  Federal  Government  supplying  about  two-thirds. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  was  responsible  for  nearly  00  per  cenl  of 
the  Federal  share.  Seme  2,500  scientists  were  conducl ing  intra-muraJ  research 
in  N.T.H.  laboratories,  while  another  25,000  were  receiving  support  for  their 
research  in  universities  and  medical  schools.  From  essentially  no  Federal 
funds  in  the  1930's,  oyer  one-half  of  the  income  of  medical  schools  now  repre- 
sents Federal  funds  and  anywhere  from  7  to  10  per  cent   of  faculty  support 
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come  from  this  source.  The  benefits  to  the  American  people  far  outweigh  the 
problems  of  unbalanced  internal  growth  of  medical  schools  and  some  distortion 
of  purpose  to  "science  for  science's  sake"  which  led  to  neglect  of  the  use  of  the 
social  sciences  in  medicine. 

With  expanding  knowledge  and  technology,  the  inevitable  subdivision  of 
labor  occurred  at  all  levels  of  the  health  establishment.  The  general  practi- 
tioner faced  extinction  as  a  wide  variety  of  medical  specialties  captured  the 
interests  of  medical  students.  One  could  specialize  in  internal  medicine  and 
then  restrict  himself  to  a  subspecialty  such  as  heart  disease  or  lung  disease 
or  gastro-intestinal  disease  or  blood  disease  or  allergic  disease.  One  could 
specialize  in  psychiatry  and  then  restrict  himself  to  children  or  adults  or  the 
neuroses  or  the  psychoses.  Surgery  offered  the  chest  or  the  abdomen  or  the 
kidneys  or  the  brain  or  the  vascular  system  or  even  the  last  12  inches  of  the 
rectum !  All  too  often  what  happened  to  the  patient  depended  on  who  saw 
him  first,  forcing  self-diagnosis  and  general  confusion  as  to  where  one  might 
obtain  general  advice  and  "primary  care."  And.  even  the  specialists  would 
admit  in  an  era  of  fail-safe  science  and  technology  that  there  could  be  honest 
differences  of  opinion  and  that  medicine  was  still  as  much  art  as  science, 
although  much  less  so  than  in  Colonial  times.  The  paradox  was  that  medicine 
had  won  its  place  in  the  university  by  virtue  of  becoming  a  science,  rather 
than  as  a  form  of  humanism  and  social  welfare. 

Doctors  moved  to  where  the  people,  the  technology,  and  the  money  was — 
namely,  to  urban  locations  on  both  coasts  and  the  heart-land  of  America  lead- 
ing to  gross  maldistribution  of  doctors  and  widely  different  doctor-population 
ratios.  There  were  S2  physicians  per  100,000  people  in  Mississippi,  while  there 
were  22S  in  New  York  State  239  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  less  than  50 
in  the  Bronx !  There  were  11  psychiatrists  for  every  100,000  people  of  whom 
only  10  per  cent  (total  1,034)  were  child  psychiatrists.  By  contrast,  there  were 
22  specialist  surgeons  per  100,000  people.  "Free  market"  medicine  also  resulted 
in  gross  oversupply  of  specialists  in  some  areas  (e.g.,  general  surgery  where 
work  weeks  were  reduced  to  roughly  20  hours  as  fees  and  overall  incomes 
rose)  and  undersupply  in  others  where  more  were  desperately  needed  (e.g., 
pediatric  and  adolescent  psychiatry  and  general  practitioners).  The  general 
practitioner  declined  in  numbers  from  64  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1*949  to  24 
per  cent  in  1973,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  specialists. 
Meanwhile,  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  found  a  very  favorable  market 
in  the  United  States  and  their  numbers  increased  from  20,575  or  S.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1959  to  69,000  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1971.  Between  1962 
and  1971,  75,639  foreign  medical  graduates  entered  the  United  States,  while 
77.867  physicians  were  graduated  from  U.S.  schools. 

The  increasing  use  of  medical  technology,  while  markedly  enhancing  the 
accuracy  of  diagnosis  and  the  success  of  treatment,  was  accompanied  by  less 
time  spent  with  the  physician.  Complaints  of  the  dehumanizing  of  medical  care 
were  heard  increasingly.  Doctors  moved  their  offices  close  to  the  hospital  and 
its  technology.  By  the  1950's  following  the  Second  World  War  (during  which 
there  weren't  enough  physicians  for  house  calls)  the  emergency  ward  and 
clinics  of  the  urban  teaching  hospital  replaced  the  home  visit  and  both  doctor 
and  patient  now  met  here  or  in  the  office  next  door. 

The  development,  and  extensive  use  of  anti-biotics  like  penicillin  and  stepto- 
mycin  in  the  1940's  and  1950's  meant  that  infections  no  longer  claimed  the 
lives  of  the  elderly.  Their  use  also  diminished  the  needs  for  pediatric,  general 
infectious  disease,  and  tuberculosis  facilities,  while  surgery  and  general  hos- 
pital care  was  made  insofar.  The  care  of  the  mentally  ill  was  transformed  by 
the  use  of  electric  shock,  tranquilizers  and  lithium ;  the  development  of  "half- 
way" houses ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  "positive"  therapeutic  environment  as 
contrasted  with  the  traditional  "passive"  or  custodial  function.  Short-term 
stays  increased  as  long-term,  resident  patients  in  the  U.S.  State  and  county 
mental  hospitals  declined  from  512,000  to  276,000.  while  admissions  increased 
from  152.000  to  390,000  from  1950  to  1972.  In  acute,  general  hospitals  chest 
and  heart  surgery  expanded.  The  era  of  '"spare-parts"  surgery  began  in  1954 
when  the  first  successful  transplantation  of  a  kidney  was  accomplished.  The 
The  medical  equivalent  of  the  moon-shot  occurred  in  the  1960's  with  the 
transplantation  of  a  human  heart.  Emergency  wards  continued  their  inex- 
orable   expansion,    while    high-cost,    intensive    care    units    expanded    for    the 
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care  of  patients  with  heart  attacks,  strokes,  burns,  Lung  diseases,  and  head 
injuries. 

Acute,  curative,  technology  dependenl  medicine  reached  Its  apogee  In  the 
1960's  and  as  expectations  rose,  so  did  the  costs.  The  costs  of  medical  care 

became  a  primary  public  issue  in  the  1920'S  and  reached  the  critical  stage 
with  the  depression  of  1020  1932.  In  1020,  the  American  people  spent  3.6  bil- 
lion dollars  on  health  and  medical  care  of  $29  per  person  per  year.  This  in- 
creased to  $12.1  billion  in  1950,  $60.3  billion  in  1969,  and  $119  billion  in  1975. 
In  1929,  the  expenditure  was  3.6  per  cenl  and  in  P)7r>,  8.3  per  cent  of  the 
GNP.  The  figures  represent  a  tremendous  Inflation  in  the  costs  of  medical 
care.  Between  1950  and  1072,  17  per  cent  of  the  increased  national  expenditure 
was  due  to  increase  in  prices,  10  per  cent  to  population  growth,  and  37  per 
cent  to  increased  use  of  services  and  the  addition  of  new  medical  technologies. 
The  United  States  today  spends  nearly  $547  per  person  or  $2,200  per  family 
of  four  per  year,  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  depression  of  1920-11)32  highlighted  the  fact  that  individuals  would 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay  their  medical  bills  directly.  Some  form  of 
insurance  was  needed.  The  response  from  the  private  sector  in  the  1930' S  was 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  system  of  pro-payment  for  hospital  and  physicians 
costs  respectively,  and  the  steady  expansion  of  private  insurance  company 
plans.  In  addition,  independent  plans  developed,  stimulated  by  industrial  man- 
agement, union  and  physician  groups.  The  response  from  the  public  sector  was 
the  use  of  the  Social  Security  mechanism  and  general  tax  revenues  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  indigent  sick,  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  and  such  special  groups  as 
veterans,  migrant  farmers,  American  Indians  and  so  on.  The  Social  Security 
Act  of  1035  provided  assistance  to  certain  categories  of  the  needy  the  aged. 
the  blind,  dependent  and  crippled  children.  A  variety  of  amendments  over  the 
years  culminated  in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  which  estab- 
lished Medicaid  and  Medicare.  Medicaid  is  a  federal-State  matching  program 
for  financing  medical  care  needs  of  the  indigent  sick,  based  on  means  testing 
and  states'  rights.  If,  is  financed  from  general  tax  revenues.  Its  implementa- 
tion varied  widely,  depending  on  the  state's  willingness  or  ability  to  finance 
its  share.  Medicare  represented  the  culmination  of  nearly  50  years'  effort  i<» 
enact  some  form  of  compulsory  health  insurance:  beyond  this  it  had  been  a 
long  time  since  1708  and  the  compulsory  Federal  insurance  for  merchant 
mariners!  Today  21  million  Americans,  aged  05  and  over  have  compulsory 
insurance  for  hospital,  extended  care,  and  certain  ambulatory  diagnostic  test--. 
Contributions  (i.e.,  prepayments)  are  mandatory  through  the  Social  Security 
funding  mechanism,  and  are  shared  by  employer  and  employee.  A  companion 
measure  provides  for  physicians'  services  and  is  voluntary,  with  monthly  premi- 
ums shared  equally  by  the  beneficiary  and  the  Federal  government,  the  latter 
through  general  tax  revenues.  Some  12  million  of  the  elderly  still  hold  private 
insurance  to  supplement  Medicare  benefits. 

Today  about  1S2  million  million  Americans  have  hospital  expense  insurance: 
16G  million  have  surgical  expense  coverage:  143  million  general  medical  ex- 
pense (non-surgical  physicians'  fees);  so  million,  major  medical  expense 
(all  inclusive,  "catastrophic"  coverage);  disability  income  protection  was 
afforded  01  million  Americans  for  up  to  two  years,  and  for  another  13  million 
'•long-term''  (over  2  year)  coverage:  roughly  is  million  Americans  have  some 
form  of  dental  insurance.  But  123  million  have  no  insurance  for  visits  to 
doctors'  (dlices  ;  127  million  had  no  insurance  for  nursing  homo  care;  and  07 
million  were  uninsured  for  the  costs  of  proscribed  drugs. 

The  total  national  expenditure  of  110  billion  included  $47  billion  was  for 
hospital  care.  $22  billion  for  physician  services.  $1]  billion  for  drugs;  $fl 
billion  for  nursing  home  care;  $7,5  billion  for  dentists'  services;  $3.5  billion  for 
government  public  health  activities:  and  $2.8  billion  for  medical  research. 
Public  funds  provide  42  percent  of  the  total,  leaving  58  per  cent  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Third  party  payments  (public  and  private)  for  medical  care  in- 
creased from  32  per  cent  in  1950  to  nearly  70  per  rent  in  1975,  thus  leaving 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  to  direct  payments  by  the  beneficiaries  a  significant 
burden.  Hospital,  physician,  and  drug  costs  consumed  almost  70  per  ceril  of 
the  total  expenditure.  CJross  over  utilization  of  all  three  has  become  a  major 
problem.  During  l074-7f>  health  care  costs  spurted  14  per  cent,  when  economic 
controls   were   removed.    Medicaid    costs    which    were   $7.6   billion    in    1072    and 
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$1&3  billion  in  1974,  rose  to  $13  billion  in  1975.  In  just  the  past  7  years,  the 

national  health  expenditure  had  doubled. 

"Where  do  we  stand  and  what  are  our  prospects  for  health  in  1970  and 
beyond V  Gone  are  the  scourges  of  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis  (more 
recently  poliomyelitis  and  measles)  and  infantile  diarrhea  and  malnutrition. 
The  increase  in  life  expectancy  from  49.2  years  in  1900  to  72  years  today 
reflects  the  reduction  in  infant  and  child  mortality  due  to  control  and  eradica- 
■thm  of  infectious  disease  coupled  with  improvement  in  nutrition  and  living 
conditions. 

By  contrast,  since  1900  only  3  years  were  added  to  those  at  age  65,  the  re- 
maining life  expectancy  at  age  65  being  about  12  years  in  1900  and  15  years 
today.  Then  as  now,  the  major  causes  of  death  in  adults  were  those  of  aging 
and  degeneration — heart  disease,  cancer  and  strokes.  Today  of  the  roughly 
two  million  deaths  annually  in  the  United  States,  40  per  cent  are  due  to 
heart  disease,  19  i>er  cent  to  cancer,  11  per  cent  to  strokes,  4.5  per  cent  to  lung 
disease  (pneumonia,  bronchitis  and  emphysema),  6  per  cent  to  accidents,  2.0 
per  cent  to  diabetes,  1.8  per  cent  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  1  per  cent  to  homi- 
cide, and  1  per  cent  to  suicide.  But  death  statistics  give  only  part  of  the 
picture.  For  every  successful  suicide,  there  mav  10  others  (or  200,000  people) 
who  have  made  the  attempt.  For  every  person  who  dies  of  cirrhosis,  com- 
monly related  to  alcoholism  and  malnutrition,  there  are  at  least  20  and 
probably  30  people  who  can  be  classified  as  alcoholics  (10  million  Americans). 
For  every  accidental  death,  there  are  hundreds  injured,  some  permanently 
disabled.  Twenty-six  million  Americans,  11  million  of  whom  receive  no  Federal 
Food  Assistance,  live  below  the  Federally  defined  poverty  level,  a  level  which 
does  not  support  an  adequate  diet.  Gonorrhea  and  syphilis  have  returned  with 
2  million  cases  of  the  former  and  SO. 000  of  the  latter  annually. 

Beyond  death  and  disease  statistics,  there  exists  a  steadily  expanding  num- 
ber of  the  "worried  well"  and  those  with  minor  illnesses.  Has  life  itself 
become  a  disease  to  be  cured  in  the  American  culture?  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  doctor's  work  consists  in  treating  minor  complaints  and  giving  reasur- 
ance.  Common  colds,  minor  injuries,  gastric-intestinal  upsets,  backpain  and 
arthritis,  and  psychoneurotic  anxiety  states  related  to  family,  economic  condi- 
tions and  so  on — result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  days  of  disability  an- 
nually, while  accounting  for  the  vast  majority  of  visits  to  clinics  and  doc- 
tors offices.  Polls  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  Americans  are  satisfied 
with  their  doctor  and  the  general  configuration  of  their  health  services,  but 
are  concerned  about  the  cost,  quality  and  accessibility  of  those  services.  One 
out  of  four  is  "emotionally  tense"  and  worried  about  insomnia,  fatigue,  too 
much  or  too  little  appetite  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  modem  life.  At  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  suffers  from  some  form  of  mental  illness  and 
oue-seventh  of  those  receive  some  form  of  psychiatric  care.  However,  the 
figures  for  longevity  and  infant  mortality  at  72  years  and  10.5  per  1.000  live 
births,  respectively  are  the  best  ever  recorded  in  our  history,  as  are  the  death 
rates  of  both  white  and  black  people  which  are  presently  the  lowest  on  record 
with  continued  narrowing  of  the  gap.  We  are  doing  better  but  feeling  worse! 
The  response  to  the  frustrations  of  rising  expectations  and  rising  costs  has 
been  a  marked  expansion  of  legislative  controls  relating  to  equity  of  access. 
cost  and  equality.  Ethical  concerns  are  stirring  with  patient's  "right-to-die" 
statements  and  the  astronomical  co^t  of  malpractice  insurance. 

As  a  people,  we  have  been  noted  for  our  self-criticism.  Vietnam.  Watergate. 
New  York  City's  fiscal  crisis  and  a  severe  economic  recession  have  fueled  the 
flames  of  self -flagelln  tirm  to  a  white  heat.  I  would  suggest,  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Bicentennial,  that  we  bank  these  fires  and  give  at  least  equal  time  to 
extolling  the  virtues  and  triumphs  of  American  civilization.  Let  us  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  coin  : 

(T)  We  should  celebrate  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  second  to  none 
in  the  nuality  and  quantity  of  its  biomedical  research  and  technology,  the 
fruits  of  which  have  vastly  improved  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  all  Americans, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  world's  population  over  the  past  200  and  particularly  the 
past  50  years.  We  should  bemoan  the  fact  that  we  spend  only  4  per  cent  of 
our  total  national  health  expenditures  on  research  and  this  has  declined  from 
nearly  5  per  cent  in  39fr4.  Furthermore,  we  spend  a  pitifully  small  amount  on 
the  research  central  to  disease  prevention  and  control  measures,  environmental 
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bealth,  health  education  and  improved  health  services  delivers 
than  K>  per  cent  of  the  total  research  funds).  We  should  be  grateful  for  our 
medical  technology  and  the  countless  lives  thai  have  been  saved  because  of  it. 
We  should  gasp  at  its  unplanned  introduction  and  its  wild  abuse  and  over 
utilization  whether  in  unnecessary  surgery  (eg.  over  300,000  tonsillectomies 
and  adenoidectomies  per  year),  the  irrational  overuse  of  drugs,  and  the  pro- 
longation el*  life  at  any  oust. 

(2)  We  should  he  grateful  for  the  markedly  improved  health  of  the 
Majority  of  American  people  and  the  constant  improvement  in  Longevity 
igures,  maternal  and  infani  mortality  rates,  and  the  narrowing  gap  between 
black  and  white  people.  We  should  be  horrified  by  the  unmet  medical  and 
nutritional  needs  of  nearly  .".<»  million  poor  people  in  Inner-citj  and  rural  areas  ; 
by  the  resurgence  of  gonorrhea  ami  syphilis  i<>  epidemic  levels;  by  premature 
deaths  from  heart  attacks,  strokes  and  cancer  related  largely  to  bad  life 
styles;  by  the  death  and  disability  due  to  accidents,  over  half  of  which  are 
directly  related  to  alcoholism;  by  the  death  rate  from  cirrhosis  of  the  Liver 
(due  to  alcoholism  and  malnutrition)  which  is  five  times  thai  in  Greal  Britain; 
by  the  number  of  days  of  disability  due  to  minor  illnesses  ;m<!  mental  dis< 

and  by  the  unbelievably  mad   nutrition  of  the  American   peopl  "too 

much  fat — too  much  to  eat — obesity"  type  where  16  per  cent  of  Americans 
under  30  years  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  i  s<>  million  people)  are 
20  or  more  pounds  above  the  ideal  for  their  height,  son  and  age.  This  heightens 
our  dismay  when  we  realize  that  10  to  15  million  Americans  are  malnourished 
due  to  lack  of  food. 

(3)  We  should  applaud  the  development  of  acute  curative  medicine  and  urban 
medical  centers  and  the  health  insurance  mechanisms  which  have  supported 
their  growth  and  protected  the  patient  from  financial  disaster.  We  can  decry 
the  fact  health  insurance  is  n  misnomer  (it  is  disease  insurance)  and  thai  so 
little  effort  and  emphasis  has  been  placed  within  the  insurance  mechanism 
on  the  maintenance  of  health  through  health  education,  prevention  and  detec- 
tion programs,  rehabilitation  services,  sex  education,  and  family  planning 
services.  As  for  existing  insurance,  we  can  be  thankful  for  improvements  in 
the  care  of  the  indigent  sick  brought  about  by  Medicaid,  while  we  recognize 
and  should  act  to  correct  its  inequities;  applaud  the  expanding  numbers  in- 
sured against  hospital  and  surgical  costs,  while  noting  the  numbers  that  aren't 
insured  with  special  reference  to  110  million  Americans  who  have  no  protec- 
tion against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness,  the  lt>  million  Americans  who 
have  no  insurance  at  all,  as  well  as  the  abysmally  Low  level  of  insurance  for 

'chronic  hospitalization,  extended  care-nursing  home  facilities,  drugs,  Long- 
term  psychiatric  treatment,  health  education,  and  care  for  disabling  diseases. 
We  can  be  grateful  for  the  richness  of  heterodoxy  and  pluralism  in  public  and 
private  insurance  mechanisms,  while  decrying  its  inefficiency,  its  Inequities, 
and  the  inherent  inability  of  a  mixed  public  and  private  system  to  control  costs. 
We  can  applaud  the  vast  reduction  in  costs,  hospitalization  and  unnecessary 
forgery  under  pre-paid  group  insurance  plans  served  by  salaried  physicians. 
and  be  disappointed  at  our  inability  to  expand  this  form  of  Insurance  and 
system  of  health  services. 

(4)  We  can  be  grateful  for  the  quality  of  care  given  in  the  vast  majority 
of  our  over  7,000  hospitals  and  1.5  million  beds,  while  decrying  our  inability 
to  plan  regionally  to  avoid  costly  reduplication  of  services,  to  build  more  low- 
feosl  chronic  hospital  and  extended  care  facilities,  and  to  reduce  unnecessary 
fhrgery-  Part  of  the  wild  over-utilization  of  acute  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services  is  due  to  the  fear  of  litigation.  Malpractice  insurance  may  cost  as 
much  as  $1.5  billion  in  1976. 

i  5  )  We  can  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  BO  many  Americans  have 
found  fruitful  work  in  the  bealth  system.  Including  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  women  and  members  of  minority  groups,  and  further  that  the  re- 
cession and  increasing  unemployment  has  nol  affected  health  workers  as  it 
has  the  general  population.  Between  1950  and  1970,  the  numbers  employed 
in  health  services  rose  from  1.7  million  (2.96  per  cent  of  total  employmenl  I 
to  4.3  million  (5.6  per  cent  ),  while  the  number  of  women  rose  from  65  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  total.  2.7  million  or  65  per  < -out  (3.5  per  cent  of 
our  total  labor  force)  worked  in  hospitals.  We  cringe,  however,  at  the  50 
different  joi»  descriptions  in  the  hospitals1  personnel  department,  at   the  fad 
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that  40  per  cent  of  our  total  health  expenditures  is  consumed  by  the  hos- 
pitals, and  at  the  low  number  of  health  workers  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment,   health    education,    visiting   nursing,    and    prevention    programs. 

(6)  We  can  be  proud  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  107  medical  schools, 
of  which  27  have  been  established  since  1963.  (There  are  18  more  provisionally 
approved  (7)  or  in  the  planning  stage  (11).  Some  36,000  full-time  faculty  and 
54.000  students  comprise  this  activity  which  graduates  nearly  13,000  doctors  of 
medicine  annually.  Healthy  developments  are  a  nearly  four-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  medical  students  over  the  past  four  years  (and  during 
1974-1975,  13.4  per  cent  of  graduates  were  women,  the  highest  ever,  while 
23  per  cent  of  entering  students  this  year  were  women)  ;  increased  enrollment 
of  blacks  and  other  minority  groups  from  6.6  to  S.l  x>er  cent  of  the  total  be- 
tween 1972  and  1975;  and  the  tremendous  growth  of  family  practice  programs 
(from  49  to  96  of  the  114  schools  in  the  past  two  years  have  such  programs) 
and  in  the  i>ercentage  of  graduates  opting  for  primary  care  specialties  (from 
38  in  1968  to  58  per  cent  of  new  graduates  today).  The  fierce  competition  for 
medical  school  entry  (nearly  43,000  applicants  for  15.000  first-year  positions) 
assures  the  country  of  some  of  the  best  college  talent.  We  decry  the  unbe- 
lievable cost  of  medical  education  with  roughly  one-third  of  students  on 
scholarships  and  loans  Ctotal  $120  million  annually)  :  the  luxuriously  high  stu- 
dent faculty  ratio  of  1.5  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  staggering  cost :  our 
dependence  on  foreign  medical  graduates  for  manpower ;  the  inability  or  un- 
willingness of  medical  faculties  to  shorten  the  curriculum  or  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences ;  and  the  potentially  hazardous 
dependence  of  medical  schools  on  Federal  funds. 

(7)  The  mental  health  of  the  nation  gives  us  little  cause  for  cheer  and.  this 
field  represents  the  nation's  primary  public  health  problem.  Schizophrenia, 
depressive  disorders,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  mental  retardation,  child  be- 
haviour disorders,  neurosis  and  psychosomatic  disorders  are  the  major  prob- 
lems— which  directly  in  terms  of  hospital  and  clinic  care  and  indirectly  as 
relates  to  the  individuals  loss  of  earnings  or  inability  to  develop  intellectually 
or  socially — cost  the  nation  at  the  very  least  $20  billion  annually.  We  tan 
applaud  the  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  while  de- 
crying the  small  amount  of  money  available  for  research  in  mental  illness — 
roughly  $120  million  per  year. 

The  next  major  advances  in  the  health  of  the  American  people  will  result 
from  the  assumption  of  individual  responsibility  for  one's  own  health  and  a 
necessary  change  in  life  style  for  the  majority  of  Americans.  The  cost  of  sloth, 
gluttony,  alcoholic  intemperance,  reckless  driving,  sexual  frenzy,  and  smoking 
is  now  a  national  and  not  an  individual  responsibility.  This  is  justified  as 
individual  freedom,  but  one  man's  freedom  in  health  is  another's  shackle  in 
taxes  and  insurance  premiums.  Premature  death  and  disability  can  be  avoided 
and  11  years  added  to  the  life  expectancy  of  a  45-year-old  man  (from  age  67 
to  age  78)  by  taking  three  low  fat  meals  per  day  and  moderate  exercise  three 
times  a  week,  obtaining  adequate  sleep  each  night,  not  smoking,  maintaining 
ideal  weight,  and  taking  no  or  only  moderate  amounts  of  alcohol.  (Over  50 
per  cent  of  120.000  deaths  and  2  million  injuries  each  year  are  due  to  alcohol.) 
Detection  and  treatment  of  some  24  million  Americans  with  high  blood  pressure 
(and  blacks  have  a  particularly  high  incidence — estimate  30  per  cent  of  one 
million  blacks  in  New  York  City)  could  markedly  reduce  the  60.000  deaths  and 
the  1.5  million  heart  attacks  and  strokes  suffered  annually  by  Americans.  For 
the  long-range  much  more  effort  is  required  for  health  education  and  preven- 
tion programs  in  school  systems,  and  for  research  in  how  best  to  motivate 
i^rh*virfr»als  fn  maintain  their  own  health.  Tf  Americans  are  unwilling  to  change 
their  life  styles,  they  should  stop  complaining  about  the  steadily  increasing 
costs  of  medical  care.  Further,  they  should  realize  that  more  doctors,  hos- 
nital  based  technologies  and  national  health  insurance  will  not  improve  the 
health  of  Americans.  The  next  maior  advances  will  result  only  fpoin  what 
the  individual  is  willing  to  do  for  himself.  The  Chinese  call  if  self-relinn^e. 
Public  health  responsibilities  in  disseminating  health  information:  monitoring 
„  vno-lov  lont-  PTiviroument  loaded  with  potentially  carcinogenic  food  arldi- 
five<3.  pollutants,  and  drugs:  and  encouraging  improved  dietary  habits  should 
be  expanded. 
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The  shadow  of  disease   and   an    unhealthy    life   Btyle   follows  and 

Ignorance.  We  must  understand  thai  total  health  depends  on  the  eradication  <>f 
poverty  and  ignorance;  the  availability  of  work,  adequate  transportation, 
recreation  and  housing;   the  level   of  public  safety   and   m  •   broadly, 

social  security;   and  an  aesthetically   i >1» •:; - 1 n^r  and   physically 
virnimicnt.    Improve  health    and    the   level    of   ease,    Improve    tl  i     ments 

equally  which  are  central  to  the  qtiality   of  life.   We  should   not    b< 
medical  care  system  Cor  the  disease  caused  by  Individual  or  public  I 
biliiy.  The  level  of  moral  and  intellectual  clarity  of  the  American  people  is 
and  will  ho  reflected  in  our  health  statistic  and  expenditures; 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  death  and  disease  are  Inevitable,  and.  as  we 
eradicate  one  scourge,  another  will  take  its  place.  There  is.  however,  no  excuse 
for  premature  death  and  disability  or  for  the  staggering  levels  of  anxiety  and 
frank  mental  illness  in  the  United  states  today,  and  this  Is  our  problem  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Any  projection  of  the  parameters  of  the  pri 
tern  must,  also  account  for  certain  demographic  changes.  In  1(.>:M),  there  were 
:;  million  people  over  65  years  in  a  total  population  of  76  million.  Today  there 
are  21  million  in  a  total  of  210  million.  In  the  u<  \t  30  years,  projections  show 
10  million  in  this  age  group  and  40  million  in  50  years,  partly  due  to  the 
results  of  the  past  World  War  JI  baby  boom.  The  marked  expansion  of  this 
group  wiil  stress  the  present  health  system  geared  as  it  is  to  prolonging  life  a: 
any  cost.  Ethical  and  moral  concerns  will  have  to  play  an  Increasing  role  in 
guiding  us  through  lives  of  quality  and  these  concerns  will  he  matched  with  a 
typically  American  hard-headed  pragmatism  which  tells  us  that  health  care  is 
only  one  element  in  the  quality  of  life  equation  and  that  the  other  elements 
of  national  will,  integrity,  justice,  civil  religion,  and  individual  responsibility 
ire  equally,  if  not  more  important. 


The  Responsibility  of  the  Individual 

(By  John  II.  Knowles.  M.D.)1 

People  do  not  worry  about  their  health  until  they  lose  it.  We  want  health — 
but  are  unsure  of  its  requirements.  While  devoted  as  a  nation  t<>  salubrity  and 
vitalism,  we  seem  unaware  that  these  demand  the  sating  of  the  appetites  of  a 
rampanr.  indiscriminate  consumption.  The  accompanying  bad  habits  exemplify 
an  American  life  style  gone  haywire.  Uncertain  attempts  at  healthy  Living, 
where  such  attempts  are  made,  are  thwarted  by  the  inducements  of  the  culture. 
(bid  is  dead  and  the  here  and  now  demands  immediate  gratification.  Asceticism 
is  reserved,  for  hair-shirted  clerics  and  constipated  cranks,  and  every  tin. 
of  them  dies  at  the  age  of  50  the  hedonist  smiles,  inhales  deeply,  and  takes 
another  drink.  Every  man  is  a  gambler  and  knows  someone  who  has  lived  it  up 
and  hit  90  years,  so  bad  nurture  doesn't  necessarily  spell  doom,  for  oth< 
genetic  fatalism  takes  hold:  Nature — your  parents'  genes — will  decide  your  fate 
no  matter  what  you  do,  and  we  all  know  someone  with  living  parents  who  has 
led  a  temperate,  vice-less  life  and  died  of  a  coronary  at  the  age  of  45.  Self- 
denial  is  tine  for  the  Chinese  and  the  Church  but  what  devastation  it  would 
bring  to  Madison  Avenue  and  the  high-production,  uigh-consumptinn  economy, 
charged  as  if  is  with  increasing  the  sale  of  automobiles,  snack  food,  bo../.,., 
Cigarettes,  piUfi  and  potions,  and  even  guns! 

The  concerned  individual  scratches  his  head,  caught  as  he  or  she  is  in  the 
thicket  of  bewildering  admonitions  of  "experts,"  and  the  subconscious  ii'.tilt  ra- 
tions of  Madison  Avenue  representing  dairy  products,  soft  drinks  and  cigarettes  : 
What  should  he  eat  to  keep  tit?  Schaeffer's.  if  you're  having  more  than  one? 
More  eggs  and  milk,  or  less?  Vitamins?  Is  jogging  the  answer- -or  is  isometrics? 
Should  he  think  happy  thoughts,  or  take  life  seriously?  What  should  he  do  about 
his  children?  In  our  super-specialized  society,  the  individual  automatically  turns 
to  the  exerts  ;  in  this  case,  doctors.  But  what  do  they  say  and  where  do  the\ 
agree?  Why  don't  they  say  it  with  BOme  conviction ?  Tile  result  on  an  individual 
level,  is  confusion,  and  a  feeling  of  helplessness,   I  >ur  thoughtful   per 
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shrugs  Ms  shoulders,  and  makes  no  changes.  His  unspoken  question:  "How  am  I 
to  know?  I'll  take  my  chances!" 

Prevention  of  disease  means  forsaking  the  had  hahits  which  many  people 
enjoy — overeating,  drinking,  taking  pills,  staying  up  at  night,  engaging  in 
promiscuous  sex.  driving  too  fast,  and  smoking  cigarettes — or,  put  another  way, 
it  means  doing  things  which  require  special  effort — exercising  regularly,  going 
to  the  dentist,  practicing  contraception,  ensuring  harmonious  family  life,  sub- 
mitting  to  screening  examinations.  The  idea  of  individual  responsibility  flies  in 
the  face  of  American  history  which  has  been  a  people  steadfastly  sanctifying 
individual  freedom  while  progressively  narrowing  it  through  the  development  of 
the  beneficient  state.  Social  Darwinism  maintains  its  hold  on  the  x\merican  mind 
despite  the  best  intentions  of  the  neo-liberals.  Those  who  aren't  supine  before 
the  Federal  Leviathan  proclaim  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  again  the  idea 
of  individual  responsibility  has  been  submerged  to  individual  rights — rights,  or 
demands,  to  be  guaranteed  by  Beneficient  Big  Brother  and  delivered  by  public 
and  private  institutions.  The  cost  of  sloth,  gluttony,  alcoholic  intemperance, 
reckless  driving,  sexual  frenzy,  and  smoking  is  now  a  national  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  This  is  justified  as  individual  freedom — but  one  man's 
freedom  in  health  is  another  man's  shackle  in  taxes  and  insurance  premiums. 
Meanwhile,  the  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  national  health  insurance, 
more  doctors,  and  greater  use  of  high-cost,  hospital-based  technologies  will  im- 
prove health.  Unfortunately  none  of  them  will. 

More  and  more  the  artificer  of  the  possible  is  "society*' — not  the  individual 
who  thereby  becomes  more  dependent  on  things  external  and  less  on  his  own 
inner  resources.  The  paranoid  style  of  consumer  groups  demands  a  fight  against 
something,  usually  a  Big  Bureaucracy.  In  the  case  of  health,  it  is  the  hospital, 
the  doctors,  the  medical  schools,  the  Medicaid-Medicare  combine,  the  govern- 
ment. Nader's  raiders  have  yet  to  allow  that  the  next  major  advances  in  the 
health  of  the  American  people  will  come  from  the  assumption  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  own  health  and  a  necessary  change  in  life  style  for  the 
majority  of  Americans.  Television  has  smoothed  our  cerebral  cortices,  making 
us  a  nation  of  observers,  not  participants ;  passive  receivers  with  short  attention 
spans :  vicarious  voyeurs,  incapable  of  sustaining  attention  and  work.  Our 
anxieties  are  decentralized  to  things  "out  there."  We  are  outer-  not  inner- 
directed.  The  commercial  and  the  written  advertisement  goad  us  on,  infiltrate 
our  subconscious,  and  automate  us  to  ever  higher  consumption.  Yes,  sir !  over 
30  billion  dollars  annually  for  cigarettes  and  whisky ! 

The  behavior  of  Americans  might  be  changed  if  there  were  adequate  pro- 
grams of  health  education  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  even  colleges 
— but  there  aren't.  School  health  programs  are  abysmal  at  best,  confining  them- 
selves to  peremptory  sick  calls,  posters  on  brushing  teeth  and  eating  three  meals 
a  day  to  include  the  Basic  Seven — and  there  are  no  examinations  to  detor- 
mine  if  anything's  been  learned.  The  young  are  allowed  no  effective  concern  for 
morbidity  or  mortality — if  they  do,  they  may  need  a  psychiatrist.  Awareness  of 
danger  to  body  and  mind  isn't  acquired  until  the  mid-20's  in  our  culture,  and 
by  then  patterns  of  behaviour  are  set  which  are  hard  to  change.  Children  tire 
of  "scrub  your  teeth."  "don't  eat  that  junk,"  "leave  your  dingy  alone,"  "go  to 
bed."  "get  some  exercise."  By  the  time  they  are  sixteen  society  says  they  shall 
have  cars,  drink  beer,  smoke,  eat  junk  at  drive-ins.  and  have  a  go  at  fornication. 
If  they  demur,  they  are  sissies  or  queer  or  both.  The  pressure  of  the  peer  group 
to  do  wrong  is  hardly  balanced  by  the  limp  protestations  of  permissive  parents, 
nervously  keeping  up  with  the  Jones'  in  suburban  ranch  houses  laden  with 
snaoks  and  mobile  bars. 

The  barriers  to  the  assumption  of  individual  responsibility  for  one's  own 
health  are  lack  of  knowledge  (implicating  the  inadequacies  of  formal  education, 
the  all-too-powerful  force  of  advertising,  and  of  the  informal  systems  of  continu- 
ing education)  ;  lack  of  sufficient  interest  in  and  knowledge  about  what  is 
preventable  and  the  "cost-to-benefit"  ratios  of  nationwide  health  programs 
(thereby  implicating  all  the  powerful  interests  in  the  health  establishment  and 
calling  for  a  much  larger  investment  in  research)  ;  and  a  culture  which  has 
progressively  eroded  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility  while  stressing  indi- 
vidual rights,  the  responsibility  of  society-at-large  and  the  steady  growth  of 
production  and  consumption  ("We  have  met  the  enemy  and  it  is  us !"). 
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What  is  the  problem?  During  the  19th  and  early  20tb  centuries,  communicable 
disease  was  the  major  health  problem  In  the  United  States.  In  1900,  the  average 
life  expectancy  at  birth  w;!<;  49.2  years.  By  1966  it  had  increased  to  70.1  years, 

due  mainly  to  marked  reduction  in  infant  and  child  mortality  (those  between 
birth  and  age  15  years).  By  mid-century,  accidents  were  by  far  Hie  leading  cause 

Of  death  in  youngsters  and  the  majority  of  accidents  were  related  to  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  by  their  parents,  adults  generally,  and  even  occasionally  them- 

sehes.  While  21  years  were  added  to  life  expectancy  at  birth,  only  2.7  years 
were  added  to  those  at  age  66 — the  remaining  life  expectancy  at  age  65  being 
11.8  years  in  1900  and  14.6  years  in  1966.  The  marked  increase  in  life  -  xpectancy 
at  birth  was  due  to  the  control  and  eradication  of  Infectious  disease,  directly 
through  Immunization  and  finding  and  treating  those  infected,  and  indirectly 
through  improved  nutrition  and  persona]  hygiene,  and  environmental  changes, 
namely,  the  provision  for  safe  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal. 

Today  the  major  health  problems  in  the  United  states  are  the  chronic 
diseases  of  middle  and  later  aire,  mainly  heart  disease,  cancer  and  strokes.  For 
those  under  44  years,  the  leading  causes  of  death  are  accidents,  heart  disease, 
cancer,  homicide  and  suicide.  For  those  under  25  years,  accidents  are  by  far  the 
commonest  cause  of  death,  with  homicide  and  suicide  the  next  leading  causes. 
Of  the  roughly  2  million  deaths  in  the  United  States  in  1969,  fifty  per  cent  were 
due  to  heart  disease  <40<-;  )  and  strokes  (10%).  sixteen  per  cent  to  cancer,  and 
eight  percent  to  accidents  HV ;  i,  homicide  (1%)  and  suicide  (1%).  But  death 
statistics  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  For  every  successful  suicide  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  ten  others,  or  200,000  people,  have  made  the  attempt,  for 
every  death  due  to  accidents,  there  are  hundreds  injured,  many  of  whom  are 
permanently  disabled,  over  17  per  cent,  or  36  million  people,  have  serious  dis- 
abilities limiting  their  activities.  For  the  178  thousand  people  between  the  ages 
of  4."  and  64  years  who  died  of  heart  disease  in  1969,  there  were  1.2  million  <  or 
3  per  cent  of  the  40.5  million  people  in  this  age  group)  who  were  chronically 
disabled  because  of  heart  disease  (Bull.  X.Y.  Acad,  of  Med..  51.  p.  90.  1975).  For 
the  over  30,000  people  who  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  1969 — a  di 
related  directly  to  excessive  ingestion  of  alcohol  together  with  poor  nutrition — 
there  are  as  many  as  10  million  people  suffering  from  alcoholism  and  varying 
degrees  of  malnutrition.  Twenty-six  million  Americans,  11  million  of  whom 
receive  no  Federal  Food  assistance,  live  below  the  Federally  defined  poverty 
level,  a  level  which  does  not  support  an  adequate  diet. 

The  control  of  communicable  disease  depended  as  much  or  even  more  on 
broad  changes  in  the  environment  attendant  upon  economic  development  (im- 
proved housing  and  nutrition,  sanitary  engineering  for  safe  water  supplies  and 
sewage  disposal)  as  it  did  on  the  individual's  knowledge  and  behavior  (need 
for  immunization  and  cooperation  with  case  finding).  However,  control  of  the 
present  major  health  problems  in  the  United  States  depends  almost  entirely  on 
modification  of  the  individuau's  behavior  or  life  style.  The  knowledge  neces 
to  persuade  the  individual  to  change  his  habits  is  far  more  complex,  far  less 
dramatic  in  its  results,  far  more  difficult  to  organize  and  convey — in  short,  far 
less  appealing  and  compelling  than  the  need  for  immunization,  getting  rid  of 
sewage,  and  drinking  clean  water.  Even  the  problems  of  immunizing  the  popula- 
tion in  contemporary  America  are  difficult,  however — witness  the  failure  to 
eradicate  measles  ten  years  after  the  technical  means  were  available. 

Studies  by  Breslow  and  Belb.c  of  nearly  7.000  adults  followed  for  five  and 
one-half  years  showed  that  life  exi>ectaney  and  health  are  significantly  related 
to  the  following  basic  health  habits  :  1.  Three  meals  a  day  at  regular  times  and 
no  snacking;  2.  breakfast  every  day:  3.  moderate  exercise  two  or  three  times  a 
week:  4.  adequate  sleep  (7  or  8  hours)  a  night:  5.  no  smoking:  0.  moderate 
weight:  and  7.  no  alcohol  or  only  in  moderation. 

A  45-year-old  man  who  practices  0-3  of  these  habits  has  a  remaining  life 
expectancy  of  21.6  years  (to  age  67)  while  one  with  0  7  of  these  habits  has  a 
life  expectancy  Of  33.1  years  (to  age  7^  | .  Tn  other  words.  11  years  COUld  be 
added  to  life  expectancy  by  change  in  life  style,  recalling  that  only  2.7  years 
were  added  to  the  life  expectancy  at  age  66  between  1900  and  1966.  Breslow 
also  found  that  the  health  status  of  those  who  practiced  all  seven  habits  was 
similar  to  those  30  years  younger  who  observed  none. 
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A  large  percentage  of  deaths  (estimates  up  to  SO  per  cent)  due  to  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  cancer  are  '•premature."  that  is.  occur  in  relatively  young 
individuals,  and  are  related  to  the  individual's  bad  habits.  Heart  disease  and 
strokes  are  related  to  dietary  factors,  cigarette  smoking,  potentially  treatable 
but  undetected  hypertension,  and  lack  of  exercise.  Cancer  is  related  to  smoking 
(oral,  buccal,  lung  and  bladder  cancer)  and  probably  to  diet  (gastro-intestinal 
cancer).  Certain  occupational  exposures  and  personal  hygienic  factors  account 
for  a  further  small  but  important  fraction  of  the  total  deaths  due  to  cancer. 
Theoretically,  all  deaths  due  to  accidents,  homicide  and  suicide  are  preventable. 

Despite  the  well-known  hazards  of  smoking,  per  capita  consumption  of  cigar- 
ettes is  expected  to  increase  this  year  after  having  been  relatively  stable  be- 
tween 1963 — when  the  Surgeon  General  sounded  the  warning  against  smoking — 
and  1973,  at  211  packs  annually  per  person  over  IS  years.  Some  15  per  cent  of 
b  '.vs  and  girls  under  18  smoke  cigarettes.  Cigarette  production  is  increasing  at 
about  3.5  per  cent  per  year  due  to  population  growth  and  a  marked  increase  in 
smoking  in  teenage  girls  (from  6  to  15  per  cent  in  the  past  several  years).  If 
cigarette  smoking  were  to  be  eliminated  entirely,  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in 
deaths  due  to  cancer  would  result  (based  on  the  assumption  that  85  per  cent  of 
lung  cancer  is  causally  related  to  cigarette  smoking).  If  all  contributing  en- 
vironmental factors  and  personal  bad  health  habits  were  eliminated,  it  is 
possible  that  cancer  could  be  virtually  eliminated  as  a  cause  of  death.  The  com- 
plete elimination  of  cancer  as  a  cause  of  death  would  increase  the  average  life 
expectancy  by  1.4  years  for  men  and  2.1  years  for  women.  The  use  of  averages 
gives  an  erroneous  impression,  however,  for  one  out  of  six  people  die  of  cancer. 
The  elimination  of  cancer  would  mean  that  one  out  of  six  people  would  live  10.8 
years  longer. 

Bad  nutritional  status  (of  the  "too  much  fat  intake  resulting  in  obesity" 
type  i  can  predispose  the  individual  to  heart  attacks,  strokes,  cancer  of  the 
gastrointestinal  track,  diabetes,  liver  and  gall-bladder  disease,  and  injuries.  It 
is  estimated  that  16  per  cent  of  Americans  under  the  age  of  30  years  are  obese, 
while  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  80  million  Americans,  are  20  or 
more  pounds  above  the  ideal  weight  for  their  height,  sex,  and  age. 

Excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  directly  related  to  accidents  and  to  liver  disease 
(cirrhosis)  as  well  as  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  disorders,  including  vitamin 
deficiences,  inflamation  of  the  pancreas,  esophagus  and  stomach,  and  muscular 
and  neurologic  diseases.  More  than  50  per  cent  and  probably  nearer  to  75  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  and  injuries  due  to  automobile  accidents  are  associated  with 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Alcoholism  in  one  or  both  parents  is  significantly 
associated  with  home  injuries  to  children  (more  than  50  per  cent  in  some 
studies).  The  prevalence  of  '"heavy-escape"  drinkers  in  the  United  States  has 
been  estimated  at  6.5  million  people  (5.4%  of  total  adult  population)  and  the 
figures  for  those  who  use  alcohol  chronically  and  excessively  range  up  to  10 
million  adults.  Teen-age  drinking  is  now  nearly  universal.  A  study  of  high  school 
students  revealed  that  36  per  cent  reported  getting  drunk  at  least  four  times  a 
year  (Remember.  15  per  cent  smoke!).  Cancer  of  the  esophagus  is  seen  in  those 
who  both  smoke  and  drink,  is  less  frequent  in  those  who  only  smoke,  and  is  not 
seen  at  all  in  those  who  only  drink. 

Dietary  factors  play  a  major  role  in  cardiovascular  disease  and  cancer.  The 
major  variable  seems  to  be  fat  content  as  deduced  from  studies  of  migrant 
populations.  For  example,  cancer  of  the  large  bowel  as  well  as  that  of  the 
breast  and  prostrate  is  much  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Japan, 
and  seems  to  be  related  to  the  difference  in  fat  intake.  The  American  derives 
40  to  45  per  cent  of  his  calories  from  fat  whereas  the  Japanese  obtains  only 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  his  calories  from  this  source.  Japanese  descendants  living 
in  the  United  States  have  an  incidence  of  bowel  cancer  similar  to  that  seen  in 
native  Americans.  Although  the  mechanism  has  not  been  established,  it  would 
appear  that  high  fat  intake  (usually  with  resultant  obesity)  predisposes  the 
American  to  both  cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease.  Prudence  would  dictate  a 
reduction  in  fat  intake  in  the  American  diet. 

There  are  other  variables  in  the  production  of  cancer.  Some  are  related  to 
environmental  contaminants.  For  example,  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  in  cig- 
arette smokers  is  higher  in  urban  than  rural  dwellers,  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  air  pollutants  are  major  factors.  Occupational  exposure  to  certain  sub- 
stances such  as  asbestos  results  in  cancer — in  this  case  cancer  of  the  lung,  but 
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again  the  incidence  is  higher  in  those  who  also  smoke  cigarettes.  Two 
pesticides  widely  used  in  homes,  gardens  and  farms  (chlordane  and  heptachlor) 
were  banned  by  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  In  1975  because 

they  cause  cancer  in  animal--.  (New  York  Times.  July  31,  1975).  Exposure  to 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  lias  been  implicated  in  carcinogenesis  (vinyl  chloride 
and  liver  sarcoma).  Food  additives  such  as  coloring  agents  have  a  coal  tar 
base  known  to  produce  cancer  in  animals.  Other  causative  factors  include  those 
related  to  personal  hygiene  In  the  genesis  of  cancer  of  the  penis  and  of  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus. 

Attempts  to  prevent  disease  and  improve  and  maintain  health  Involve  multi- 
faceted  Strategies  and  the  expertise  Of  many  disciplines.  Fundamental  to  any 
and  all  such  attempts  is  sufficient  empirical  knowledge,  i.e.,  that  knowledge 
gained  through  observation  and  trial  and  error  experimentation,  to  allow  the 
advocate  to  convey  his  information  with  sufficient  conviction  to  effectively 
change  the  behavior  of  his  audience.  Although  much  knowledge  is  available,  the 
whole  held  of  preventive  medicine  and  health  education  needs  far  more  funda- 
mental research  and  longrterm  held  experimentation.  The  effects  of  a  wide 
variety  of  pollutants;  the  cost  :  benefit  ratios  of  many  available  screening  serv- 
ices; the  influence  of  financing  mechanisms  on  health  behavior;  the  use  of  the 
mass  media  and  their  effect  on  cognition  and  behavior;  the  long-term  effects  of 
various  therapeutic  regimens  on  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  individuals 
With  asymptomatic  high  blood  pressure:  the  long-term  effects  of  marked  reduc- 
tion of  fat  in  the  diet,  on  the  incidence  of  cancer  and  heart  disease;  the  in- 
fluence of  economic  level  and  the  development  of  cancer  and  coronary  heart 
disease  i  the  death  rate  from  both  hum  cancer  and  coronary  disease  is  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  those  at  higher  than  lower  economic  levels  i  ;  are  all  examples 
of  problems  which  need  study.  These  problems  demand  for  their  solution  the 
participation  of  the  disciplines  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  (social 
psychology,  economics,  cultural  anthropology,  political  science  >  and  public 
health  (epidemiology  and  bio-statistics).  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  of  a  total  annual 
national  expenditure  on  health  pf  Slid  billion,  only  2  to  2.5  per  cent  is  sj>ent 
on  disease  prevention  and  control  measures,  and  only  0.5  per  cent  each  for 
health  education  and  for  improving  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services.  The  national  (Federal)  outlay  for  environmental  health  research  is 
around  0.25  per  cent  of  total  health  expenditures.  These  relatively  meagre  ex- 
penditures bespeak  the  lack  of  interest  in  fields  which  rationally  demand  a  much 
heavier  commitment.  The  support  of  fundamental  biomedical  research  has  also 
(lagged  alarmingly  in  the  past  several  years.  The  basic  biologic  mechanism-  of 
mosl  of  the  common  diseases  are  still  not  known  well  enough  to  give 
direction  to  preventive  measures. 

Strategies  for  improving  health  require  three  major  efforts:  the  incorpon 
of  preventive  measures  into  personal  health  services:  environmental  measures; 
and  individual  and  mass  educational  efforts.  In  the  case  of  the  health  problem 
of  heart  attacks,  personal  health  services  include  screening  for  high  risk  factors 
(high  blood  pressure,  elevated  blood  cholesterol  and  fat  levels,  overweight. 
cigarette  smoking,  family  history),  and  making  available  emergency  services 
and  measures  for  rapid  transit  to  hospital-based  coronary  care  units;  environ- 
mental measures  include  altering  food  supply  to  reduce  fat  intake  (i.e.,  those 
substances  which  raise  blood  cholesterol)  and  encouraging  experiments  in  re- 
ducing work-related  stress;  and  individual  and  mass  educational  efforts  which 
include  encouraging  the  use  of  screening  examinations,  the  cessation  of  smoking, 
the  maintenance  of  optimal  weight  with  a  balanced,  low-fat  diet,  and  obtaining 
regular  exercise.  Carrying  out  such  a  strategy  involves  many  variables — con- 
vincing the  doctor  to  play  his  pivotal  role  (and  most  medical  educators  and 
physicians  are  singularly  uninterested  in  prevention)  :  altering  financing  mech- 
anisms to  provide  incentives  to  use  preventive  services  (and  most  health  insur- 
ance is  in  fact  disease  insurance  which  does  not  cover  health  education  and 
preventive  measures);  and  stimulating  public  as  well  as  private  effort 
exercise  restraint  on  advertising  and  exert  positive  sanctions  for  dissemin* 
of  health  information  through  the  mass  media. 

The  health  catastrophe  related  to  automobile  accidents  presents  a  different 
ty]>e  of  problem.  Hero  personal  health  services  include  availability  of  rapid 
transportation  and  first  aid.  emergency  medical  services  and  definitive  acute 
care  services  in  regional  general  hospitals;  environmental  measures  w\:\'- 
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road  and  highway  construction  (including  lighting,  warning  signs,  speed  limits, 
safely  rails),  and  the  design  and  construction  of  automobiles  for  safety:  and 
educational  measures  including  driver  training,  relicensing  with  eye  examina- 
tion, avoidance  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  before  driving,  and  reduction  of 
speed.  Which  <  f  these  efforts  will  produce  the  most  benefit  at  least  cost?  An 
interesting  answer  w;is  provided  during  the  oil  embargo-energy  crisis  which 
necessitated  reduction  in  speed  limits  and  some  limitation  in  the  use  of  vehicles. 
The  result  in  California  was  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  death  rates  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  during  the  month  of  February  1974  as  contrasted  with  the 
previous  February.  Accidents  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  dropped  by  one-fifth 
from  1073  to  1974  and  fatalities  were  down  by  almost  one-half,  the  lowest  figure 
sinee  1966.  Meanwhile,  many  people  won't,  wear  seat  belts,  stop  drinking,  or 
reduce  speed — and  are  annoyed  with  the  restrictions  on  their  freedom. 

Dental  health  involves  the  personal  services  of  the  dentist  and  dental  hygien- 
isr.  the  environmental  measures  of  fluoridation  of  water  supplies  and  the  pro- 
motion of  refined  carbohydrates,  and  the  educational  measures  of  prudent 
<dietary  habits,  brushing  the  teeth,  and  visiting  the  dentist  regularly.  Where  is 
the  greatest  benefit  :cost  ratio  to  be  found?  There  is  unequivocal  evidence  that 
■fluoridation  of  water  supplies  will  reduce  dental  caries  by  as  much  as  60  per 
cent.  It.  i*;  safe  and  inexpensive,  costing  only  20  cents  a  year  per  person  to 
prevent  dental  decay  in  children.  Fluoridation  of  water  supplies  began  about 
1950.  By  1967  over  3000  communities  with  some  60  million  people  had  adopted 
■fluoridation.  But  the  pace  of  change  has  slowed  considerably  and  the  majority 
of  people  still  lack  fluoridated  water  due  to  fears  of  poisoning  and  resistance 
to  what  is  perceived  an  encroachment  on  their  freedom.  This  highest  benefit  :cost 
dental  health  program  is  still  unavailable  to  the  majority  of  Americans.  Per- 
sonal dental  services  are  unavailable  to  large  segments  of  our  population  and 
-qualify  as  a  luxury  item. 

Conceptually,  it  is  useful  to  subdivide  preventive  medicine  into  three  classes: 
Primary  prevention  and  the  measures  employed  to  prevent  disease,  such  as 
vaccination  against  measles;  secondary  prevention,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
early  detection  of  disease  so  that  active  therapeutic  intervention  can  be  em- 
ployed to  cure  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease — examples  are  the  detection 
of  high  blood  pressure  or  the  use  of  mammography  to  detect  cancer  of  the 
breast ;  tertiary  prevention,  which  consists  of  those  measures  which  will  slow 
the  progress  or  avoid  the  complications  of  established  (chronic)  disease.  An 
example  is  the  education  of  the  patient  with  diabetes  in  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  its  treament :  insulin  administration,  die  control,  exercise,  urine 
testing  and  care  of  the  feet.  Well-conceived  programs  of  patient  education  can 
reduce  the  rate  of  hospital  readmission  due  to  decompensation  or  complications 
of  the  disease  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that. 
if  one  wants  to  lead  a  long  and  healthy  life,  develop  a  chronic  disease  and  take 
good  care  of  it!  This  has  to  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  obtained  at  the 
McMaster  University  Medical  Center  at  Hamilton.  Ontario:  ambulatory  patients 
are  unlikely  to  take  more  than  50  per  cent  of  prescribed  medications.  Further, 
the  degree  of  compliance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  patient's  level  of  knowledge 
of  his  disease. 

All  three  forms  of  prevention  require  the  organization  of  personal  health 
services,  reinforced  by  environmental  measures  and  mass  education.  The  most 
good  can  be  obtained  relative  to  the  cost  where  large  populations  can  be  reached 
over  time.  e.g..  school,  hospital  clinic,  place  of  work,  or  the  doctor's  office.  The 
providers  of  personal  health  services  are  attuned  largely  to  acute,  curative 
medicine  in  a  "complaint-responsive"'  system  geared  to  the  individual  and  have 
not  assumed  responsibility  for  health  maintenance  in  population  groups.  Health 
(i.e..  disease)  insurance  has  solidified  the  behavior  of  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers in  such  a  way  that  neither  is  interested  in  or  rewarded  for  health 
maintenance  efforts.  A  successful  long-term  strategy  for  improving  and  main- 
taining health  must  place  equal  responsibility  on  individual  producers  and  indi- 
vidual consumers — and  substantial  change  in  the  behavior  of  both  will  be  re- 
quired before  health  is  improved  measurably  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
moment  the  producers  are  flagellated  to  a  fare-thee-well  and  studiously  avoid 
the  subject  while  the  consumers  recognize  only  rights,  not  responsibilities. 
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Preventive  medicine  can  be  targeted  on  special  disease  problems  (heart 
disease,  cancer)  or  on  special  population  groups  (pregnanl  women,  school  chil- 
dren, industrial  workers)  largely  based  on  age.  Special  disease  problems  present 
a  good  point  of  departure.  Their  discussion  exemplifies  some  of  the  complexities 
bf  developing  adequate  programs,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  needed  knowledge 
and  <  hange  in  behavior. 

I  \l  \H    \  1/ \Tlo\    AGAINST   IMi<    riOl   S   DISEASE 

Vac  available  against  smallpox,  mumps,  rubella    (German  measles), 

measles,  diptheria,  pertussis  (whooping  cough),  tetanus  and  poliomyelitis. 
(Cholera  and  typhoid  vaccines  are  available  bul  less  certain  in  their  results.) 
The  benefit  :eost  ratio  favors  vaccina; ion  for  measles,  rubella,  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  pertussis,  and  mumps.  Riumps  is  a  minor  public  health  problem  but 
the  ease  of  combining  mumps  vaccine  with  those  againsl  measles  and  rubella 
into  '.'one  shot"'  adds  a  small  advantage  at  Insignificant  cost.  Despite  the  high 
benefit  :  cost  advantage  of  measles-rubella-and-poliomye!itis  vaccination,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  protected  against  these  diseases  waxes  and  wanes. 
vVe  have  not  eradicated  measles  ten  years  after  the  technical  means  were  avail- 
able. (There  was  a  resurgence  of  measles  between  1969  and  1971,  and  in  li)74 
40  per  cent  of  children  in  the  critical  ages  between  one  and  four  were  not  im- 
munizd  against  measles,  and  44  per  cent  were  unprotected  against  rubella.) 
Recent  decline  in  levels  of  immunization  against  poliomyelitis  are  also  a  cause 
for  alarm  and  increased  efforts.  Inadequacies  in  the  delivery  system  and  in  the 
behavior  of  the  population  at  Large — based  on  everything  from  lack  of  knowledge 
to  superstition — are  obvious  and  it  is  not  easy  to  improve  the  delivery  system  or 
the  behavior  of  people. 

Smallpox  vaccination  presents  an  interesting  and  valuable  lesson.  By  19GS  the 
-•costs"  (;f  vaccination  outweighed  the  benefits  and  included  8,024  complications 
of  which  152  were  major,  including  9  deaths.  The  last  cases  of  smallpox  in  the 
Tinted  States  were  reported  in  1040.  Because  the  risk  of  acquiring  the  disease 
is  now  so  small  and  the  costs  of  vaccination  so  large  relative  to  the  benefits,  the 
tT.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Academy  of  Pediatrics  recommended  that 
routine  smallpox  immunization  be  terminated.  Perhaps  revaccination  for  hos- 
pital employees  is  worthwhile  but  even  here  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the  disease 
imported  from  another  country  is  minimal.  Worldwide  obliteration  of  the 
disease  is,  in  fact,  at  hand.  Recommending  against  smallpox  vaccination  is  a 
tine  example  ef  terminating  a  once  vital  program  when  the  costs  exceed  the 
benefits. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Venereal  activity  has  increased  in  the  United  States  due  to  varying  combina- 
tions of  the  pill,  pornography,  and  the  new  values  of  the  here-and-now  counter- 
culture. A  marked  increa.se  in  the  incidence  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  began  in 
1957  and  the  trend  has  continued  to  the  present.  Nearly  900,000  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea and  25,000  cases  of  syphilis  were  reported  in  1074.  Officially  reported  cases 
represent  the  absolute  minimum  numbers  affected.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice estimated  2,700,000  new  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  80,000  new  cases  of  syphilis 
in  197-4.  More  recently  herpes  virus  has  been  added  to  the  roster  of  venereal 
diseases  and  there  is  evidence  that  hepatitis  virus  can  be  transmitted  among 
homosexuals  (the  virus  is  present  in  saliva  and  semen).  Recent  surveys  have 
indicated  that,  asymptomatic  infection  with  gonorrhea  exists  in  one  to  live  per 
cent  of  various  groups  of  young  women.  Therefore,  a  reservoir  of  infection 
exists  to  maintain  gonorrhea  at  epidemic  levels.  Control  of  such  epidemics  is 
extremely  difficult  and  includes  (1)  sex  education  in  high  school  I  effectively 
prevented  by  horrified  parents  in  many  school  districts);  i  2 1  screening  of 
sexually  active  women  for  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  with  treatment  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  active  case  finding  for  the  contacts  of  the  individual  (far  too  few- 
doctors  and  hospital  clinics  and  emergency  wards  arc  organized  or  even  inter- 
ested in  this— and  contacts  don't  like  t<>  be  investigated!),  (3)  massive  public 
education  (when  the  "V.D.  Blues"  was  shown  over  WNBT-New  York  several 
years  ago.  thousands  choked  the  clinics  with  the  belief  they  had  the  disease 
several  weeks  later,  it  was  business  as  usual  >. 
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Increased  efforts  are  required  and  a  number  of  programs  have  been  success- 
ful. The  long-range  benefits  justify  the  costs  but  the  most  effective  ways  and 
the  most  favorable  benefit  :cost  ratios  are  known  only  theoretically.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  declared  a  National  V.D.  Eradication  Week  each 
year  giving  detailed  instructions  to  providers  and  consumers,  could  we  eradicate 
the  disease?  Would  the  President  be  thought  daft  and  voted  out  of  office? 
Should  failure  to  be  screened  annually  for  venereal  disease  be  punishable  by 
imprisonment?  How  many  policemen  and  prisons  would  then  be  necessary  and 
would  the  benefits  justify  the  costs?  If  the  President  is  to  use  his  precious  time 
for  health  matters,  why  not  give  detailed  instructions  on  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke  and  accidents  which  are  far  more  costly  to  our  society?  But  then,  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  restraints  on  their  freedom  and  they  want  a  treat, 
not  a  treatment.  Turn  the  President  off ! 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

It  is  estimated  that  some  24  million  Americans  have  hypertension  and  most, 
of  them  don't  know  it.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  our  citizens  are  receiving 
adequate  therapy  (rest  and  judicious  exercise,  diet  to  reduce  weight  and 
restrict  salt,  drug  therapy  ) — this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  high  blood  pressure 
is  the  primary  cause  of  60.000  deaths  a  year  and  is  a  significant  causative  factor 
in  the  more  than  1.500.000  heart  attacks  and  strokes  suffered  annually  by 
Americans.  Screening  surveys  allow  us  to  estimate  that  30  per  cent  of  roughly 
one  million  blacks  in  New  York  City  have  hypertension — a  disease  more  preva- 
lent in  blacks  than  whites  and  associated  with  a  particularly  malignant  course. 
Approximately  1.250.000  excess  deaths  occur  in  hypertensives  (blood  pressure 
greater  than  100  mm  Hg  systolic.  95  mm  Hg  diastolic)  between  the  ages  of  35 
to  64  years  over  a  10-year  period  as  contrasted  with  a  comparable  group  with 
normal  blood  pressure.  Within  this  age  group  there  are  another  11  million  per- 
sons with  borderline  hypertension  (between  160/95  and  140/95)  in  whom  it  is 
estimated  500,000  excess  deaths  occur  over  the  10-year  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  hypertension  is  a  massive  public  health  problem  with  tre- 
mendous costs,  emotional  and  financial,  to  the  American  people,  it  is  easy  to 
measure  the  blood  pressure  so  why  not  just  do  it  and  treat  those  found?  First 
of  all.  we  lack  sufficient  knowledge  to  carry  out  the  program  with  conviction. 
We  should  be  unwilling  to  bear  the  considerable  costs  of  detecting  and  then 
treating  perhaps  10  to  15  million  people  (recognizing  that  as  many  as  50  per 
cent  of  them  won't  follow  instructions  anyway!)  to  justify  unknown  or  at  best 
uncertain  benefits.  For  example,  it  is  known  that  detection  and  treatment  of 
those  with  diastolic  pressure  above  115  mm  Hg  reduces  morbidity  and  mortality. 
It  is  not  known  whether  those  with  milder  degrees  of  hypertension  (diastolic 
pressure  95  to  110  mm  Hg)  will  benefit  from  treatment.  In  the  absence  of 
such  knowledge  (and  long-range  studies  are  being  conducted  presently  by  the 
Veteran's  Administration)  the  costs  cannot  be  justified  and  the  mass  screening 
of  millions  of  people  is  simply  not  worth  the  effort.  Assuming  that  it  was  worth 
ihe  effort,  we  would  then  face  the  knotty  problems  of  public  education  and  com- 
pliance with  therapeutic  regimens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need  for  new  facilities 
and  manpower  training  programs.  The  balance  of  costs  and  benefits  must  be 
known  and  this  requires  much  further  research.  In  the  meantime,  maintaining 
the  ideal  weight,  restricting  the  use  of  salt  and  alcohol,  cessation  of  smoking. 
and  regular  exercise  will  do  much  to  maintain  vascular  tone  and  reduce  the 
morbidity  and  mortality  from  heart  attacks  and  probably  also  hypertension. 
But  how  many  of  us  are  willing  to  do  these  things? 

BREAST  CANCER  AND  CANCER  OF  THE  CERVTX 

Cancer  of  the  breast  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  from  cancer  in  women. 
There  were  33,000  deaths  and  90.000  new  cases  in  1974.  Clinical  examination 
and  mammography  (x-ray  technique  to  "see"'  into  the  breast  tissue)  in  selected 
age  groups  has  not  given  such  clear-cut  results  in  terms  of  early  detection  and 
reduction  in  mortality  from  the  disease  as  to  warrant   a  massive  national 
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expansion  of  screening  procedures.  Further  research  into  costs  and  benefits  in 
various  ago  groups  using  m  variety  of  techniques  of  detection  is  needed  and  is 
being  dene.  One  study  of  women  40  to  «'-i  years  of  age  showed  thai  mammogra- 
phy and  clinical  examination  reduced  the  short-term  mortality  by  one-third.  Ah 
important,  35  per  rent  of  those  ottered  the  examination  declined  to  participate 
in  the  program.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  mammography  carries  with  it  the 
hazard  of  radiation  damage  to  the  individual  if  done  too  frequently. 

Cancer  of  the cervix  of  the  uterus  can  be  detected  in  the  pre-invasive  stage  of 
the  disease  and  cured  by  SUTgery  and  or  radiation.  The  widespread  use  Ol 
vical  smears  is  probably  justified.  I  say  "probably"  because  it  still  isn't  known 
how  many  cases  of  pre-invasive  cancer  (also  called  cancer-in-situ)  will  be 
"invasive."  meaning  malignant  and  life  threatening.  Therefore  vigorous  benefil  : 
cost  analysis  is  not  available  as  yet.  Present  evidence  suggests  thai  screening 
of  adult  women  at  live-year  intervals  is  worth  the  effort  (an  example  of  second- 
ary prevention).  A  major  problem  is  that  those  most  susceptible,  i.e.,  black 
women  who  suffer  the  disease  at  twice  the  incidence  of  white  women,  are  least 
likely  to  use  available  screening  service-.  Here,  lack  of  education,  financial  bar- 
riers, and  inaccessibility  of  services  all  play  a  role  and  have  to  be  overcome  in 
order  to  launch  an  effective  campaign.  Jewish  women  are  most  apt  to  use 
available  services  but  least  apt  to  develop  the  disease.  This  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  circumcision  in  their  husbands,  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  a  car- 
cinogen under  the  foreskin  which  would  otherwise  he  transmitted  to  the  female 
through  intercourse.  (Cancer  of  the  i>onis  occurs  only  in  uncireunicised  males 
usually  with  poor  personal  hygiene.  All  males  should  be  circumcised  as  a  public 
health  measure  to  protect  themselves  as  well  as  their  wives,  hut  here  religious 
beliefs  and  cultural  habits  prevent  it.) 

MULTIPHASIC   SCREENING 

In  principle,  the  use  of  an  automated,  battery  of  tests  on  the  blood,  urine,  and 
stool,  eombined  with  examination  of  sputum  and  cervical  secretions,  and  various 
other  procedures  (x-rays,  blood  pressure  measurement,  proctoscopy,  electro- 
cardiogram) should  he  effective  primary  and  secondary  preventive  measures. 
Economies  of  scale  and  convenience  would  seem  to  offer  the  best  way  to  improve 
and  maintain  health.  Here  again  not  enough  is  known  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  launch  a  national  program  with  any  degree  of  conviction — the  conviction 
needed  to  enhance  participation.  Effectiveness  must  be  established  before  one 
worries  about  efficiency  and  availability,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
the  procedure  is  harmful  or  helpful  (both  psychologically  and  physically  i  to  the 
patient.  When  all  is  known,  compliance  or  participation  of  the  target  population 
is  still  difficult  to  obtain  in  our  "free"  society.  In  one  study  (Kaiser-Perminenic  i 
65  per  cent  of  a  study  group  participated  in  multiphasic  screening  in  each  of 
seven  years — which  means  that  35  per  cent  wouldn't.  (And  remember,  50  per 
cent  of  patients  will  not  take  medications  as  prescribed!)  After  7  years  there 
was  an  insignificant  overall  effect  on  the  health  of  the  participants  in  this  study. 
A  control  group  which  didn't  undergo  screening  suffered  400  deaths  during  the 
7-year  period,  of  which  only  60  (15  per  cent)  were  judged  to  he  "potentially 
postponable"  through  specific  preventive  medicine  measures.  Much  more  re- 
search is  needed  to  identify  these  age-specific  measures  of  detection  and  pre- 
vention, which  have  acceptable  costs  for  the  benefits  obtained. 

Screening  tests  can  detect  serious  and  correctible  defects  in  school  children 
and  there  are  very  favorable  benefit-to-cost  ratios.  Once  detected  however  an 
inadequate  system  of  health  services  may  prevent  necessary  action.  This  is  true 
of  these  most  vulnerable  and  in  need,  namely,  children  in  impoverished  inner- 
city  areas.  An  OEO  Youth  Health  Program  in  Boston  reported  in  1968  that  354, 
or  31  per  cent,  of  1,101  youths  examined  had  "one  or  more  medical  conditions 
requiring  more  definitive  diagnostic  and/or  treatment  services."  Ninety  per 
cent  needed  some  form  of  dental  care.  In  Washington.  P.O.  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  largely  black  population  of  children  age  G  months  through  3  years 
were  anemic:  in  another  group,  ages  4  through  11  years,   one-quarter  failed   a 
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comprehensive  vision  screening  examination.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren had  evidence  of  middle-ear  disease  and  7  per  cent  of  those  between  4  and 
11  years  had  hearing  loss  in  the  speech  frequencies — enough  to  interfere  with 
learning.  In  both  the  Boston  and  Washington  studies  the  detection  of  such  gross 
health  problems  led  neither  to  adequate  follow-up  and  treatment,  nor  to  the  im- 
plementation of  large-scale  programs  of  detection  and  prevention.  If  such  pro- 
grams had  been  launched,  the  system  of  health  services  would  have  been 
swamped!  Nonetheless,  the  highest  long-range  benefits  will  accrue  in  programs 
gen  rod  to  the  needs  of  impoverished,  inner-city  children. 

Specific  programs  can  be  structured  according  to  age  groups  or  to  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  "captive  populations"  (doctor's  office,  hospital  clinics,  work 
location,  public  health  departments,  school  systems).  Both  approaches  are  im- 
portant and  frequently  overlap.  Such  programs  are  constrained  by  availability 
of  manpower,  technical  facilities,  financing  mechanism,  participation  and  com- 
pliance of  the  producer  as  well  as  the  recipient  population  (those  most  in  need 
tire  frequently  those  least  educated  and  inaccessible  in  terms  of  distance  or 
ability  to  communicate),  and  by  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  recipients  of  the  long-range  value  of  such  services  when  compared 
with  their  costs — which  are  more  accurately  perceived  in  terms  of  time,  conveni- 
ence, and  money. 

An  example  of  the  range  of  preventive  procedures  which  might,  be  utilized  in 
middle-age  adults  (30  to  64  years  old)  is  presented  in  Table  I.  Clearly  if  every 
adult  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  36  and  64  years  (66  million 
people)  were  to  have  the  complete  "works"  listed  in  Table  I,  the  costs  would 
far  exceed  the  benefits  and  the  health  delivery  system  would  collapse.  Further- 
more there  is  no  assurance  that  a  clean  bill  of  health  won't  get  dirty  the  day 
after  you've  seen  the  doctor.  The  number  of  people  who  have  dropped  dead  or 
developed  incurable  cancer  within  weeks  or  months  of  being  told  that  "all 
syslems  are  go!"  attests  to  this.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  technology,  auto- 
mated, computerized,  or  whatever,  can  never  be  substituted  for  the  judgment, 
tlie  support,  or  the  reassurance  of  the  compassionate  and  wise  physician. 

So  what  do  I  do  at  the  age  of  49  years?  I  see  my  physician  once  a  year  for  a 
general  history  and  physical  examination  (including  blood  pressure,  rectal- 
prostate  exam),  chest  x-ray,  hematocrit,  stool  test  for  blood,  blood  sugar  and 
cholesterol  tests,  height  and  weight,  immunizations  when  needed.  My  wife  does 
the  same  plus  breast  and  pelvic  examination.  We  both  get  regular  moderate 
exercise,  sleep  eight  hours  a  night,  are  not  overweight,  and  enjoy  the  odd  cock- 
tail. I  do  have  difficulty  wrestling  with  seat  belts! 

Mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  present  special  problems  for  preventive 
medicine  efforts.  Here  social,  cultural  and  genetic  factors  all  play  decisive  roles 
and  lead  to  the  difficulties  of  structuring  rational  programs.  Schizophrenia  is  an 
extremely  important  public  health  problem.  Nearly  one  million  episodes  of 
patient  care  were  estimated  to  take  place  in  1971  in  outpatient  and  inpatient 
facilities.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  50  and  not 
more  than  250  cases  per  100,000  population.  Further  estimates  tell  us  that  some- 
where between  28  and  140  cases  will  occur  during  the  lifetime  of  a  thousand 
newly  born  individuals.  With  over  3  million  new  births  in  the  United  States  in 
1973.  somewhere  between  84,000  and  320,000  new  cases  of  schizophrenia  will 
appear  during  the  lifetime  of  this  group.  The  cause  of  the  disease  remains  un- 
known but  there  is  strong  evidence  for  genetic  predisposition.  There  is  a  10  per 
cent  chance  of  schizophrenia  developing  in  offspring  if  one  parent  has  the 
disease :  this  jumps  to  40  per  cent  if  both  parents  are  affected.  The  risk  is 
sufficiently  high  to  justify  genetic  counseling  as  a  primary  preventive  measure. 
Beyond  this,  early  detection  and  treatment  of  the  psychotic  individual  can  re- 
verse the  disease  and  restore  the  individual  to  a  productive  life,  although  the 
relapse  rate  is  high  (20-30  per  cent  in  the  first  year  and  50  to  70  per  cent  in 
five  years).  Without  early  treatment  the  disease  becomes  chronic  and  much 
more  difficult  to  reverse. 
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Table   L-  Preventive  medicine  procedures     middle-age   adult 

dure  Detet  Hon  p  •    ention  treatment  Implication* 

History Symptoms,    environmental     exposures,     habits, 

mental  status. 

Height   and  weight Obesity,  malnutrition,  metabolic  disease. 

Blood   pressui  e Hypertension. 

Electrocardiogram Heart   disease;  baseline  for  future. 

Vision      (including     pressure  Myopia  of  aging;  glaucoma, 
measurement-tonometry  > . 

Spirometry Breathing  disorders     bronchitis     emphysema. 

Physical   examination   includ-  Span  of  physical  abnormalities, 
ing  dental. 

Breast  examination Cancer   (also  occurs  rarely  in  males). 

Rectal  examination Cancer  <>f  rectum  and  prostate. 

Sigmoidoscopy Cancer  of  rectum  and  colon. 

Pelvic  examination Cancer  of  vagina  and  cervix. 

Laboratory  examinations  : 
Multiphasic  screening : 

Blood     cholesterol     &  Heart  disease. 
triglycerides. 

Sugar Diabetes. 

Uric  acid Gout,  heart  disease,  kidney  disease. 

scot Liver  disease. 

Hemoglobin-  Anemia    (nutrition,  cancer,   iron  deficiency). 
hematocrit. 

Urea  nitrogen Kidney  disease. 

Creatinine Do 

Urine  examination Bladder  and   kidney   infection  or  disease:   can- 
cer i  nephritis  i . 

VDRL   Syphilis. 

Tuberculin  test Tuberculosis. 

Gonococcal  cult  u  r  e  Gonorrhea. 

(usually    females). 

Pap  smear  i  females )_  Cancer  of  cervix  of  uterus. 

Stool  gniac Occult  blood  in  stool — bowel   cancer. 

Mammography    (females) Cancer  of  breast. 

Chest  x-ray Cancel- :     emphysema;     tuberculosis     of    lung; 

heart    disease. 

Tetanus  and  diphteria  boost-  Infectious  disease. 

ers. 
Counseling — health  education  : 

Nutrition Heart   disease:   cancer:   liver  disease. 

Smoking Cancer,  heart,  and  hum  diseas 

Alcohol  and  drugs Liver  disease;  accidents. 

Contraception    Family  planning,  mongolism. 

Exercise  Heart  disease:  vascular  disease. 

Sleep    General   health;   accidents. 

Accidents   Alcohol;  orthopedic  problems. 

.Mental   status Male  and    female   menopause;   work.   etc. 

The  affective  disorders  of  mania  and  depression  constitute  another  i 
public  health  problem.  Over  600,000  patients  with  these  disorders  were  under 
care  in  facilities  reporting  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health  in  1971. 
Lor  every  cn^  reported  there  may  be  another  not  diagnosed  or  being  cared  for. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  for  genetic  transmission  which  calls  for  increased 
efforts  in  making  genetic  counseling  services  available  as  a  form  of  primary 
prevention.  Secondary  prevention,  making  use  of  antidepressant  drugs  (whose 
use  permits  successful  treatment  of  To  to  80  per  cent  of  depressive  episodes) 
and  the  use  of  lithium  and  phenothia/.ines  in  the  treatment  of  manic  states  has 
altered  markedly  the  previously  dismal  prognosis  for  these  diseases.  Relapses 
and  chronicpy.  suicide  and  injury  can  now  be  avoided  with  early  secondary 
prev(  lit  ion  measures. 
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Finally,  within  the  field  of  mental  illness  we  have  that  large  body  of  people 
who  are  sufficiently  troubled  psychologically  to  handicap  them  seriously  in 
work,  love  and  play.  Some  surveys  have  shown  that  as  many  as  25  per  cent  of 
a  community's  population  are  in  need  of  psychological  testing  and  services.  The 
roots  of  this  form  of  dis-ease  are  multiple  and  include  the  effects  on  the  off- 
spring of  inadequate  spacing  of  pregnancies,  too  early  pregnancies  in  teenage 
women,  inadequate  maternal  nutrition,  inadequate  infant  nutrition,  inadequate 
maternal  and  paternal  caring,  inadequate  cognitive  environment — in  short, 
social  impoverishment  of  the  worst  form.  Leon  Eisenberg  has  referred  to  this 
complex  of  maladjusted  individuals  as  suffering  from  developmental  attrition — 
"a  sequential  and  cumulative  failure  to  attain  levels  of  cognitive  and  affective 
development  sufficient  for  personal  and  social  competence."  (Bull.  N.Y.  Acad. 
Med..  51:  p.  124,  Jan.,  1975).  The  infant  who  represents  the  unwanted  birth 
may  be  abused  or  neglected  and  cannot  attain  personal  and  social  competence; 
poor  nutrition  in  the  last  trimester  of  pregnancy  and  the  first  two  years  of  life 
can  stunt  both  intellectual  and  physical  growth:  inadequate  affective  and  cog- 
nitive stimulation  for  the  developing  infant  and  child  results  in  inadequate 
personality  and  intellectual  development. 

What  form  should  preventive  medicine  take  so  that  coming  generations  will 
not,  suffer  from  developmental  attrition?  Primary  prevention  must  include  fami- 
ly planning  services  and  therapeutic  abortions,  maternal  and  child  health 
services  with  emphasis  on  nutrition  (and  food  for  the  poor),  family  counseling 
to  help  preserve  its  integrity,  the  full  support  of  foster  care  and  progressive 
adoption  policies,  the  development  of  day  care  centers  for  pre-school  children 
of  working  mothers,  adult  education  emphasizing  cognitive  and  affective  de- 
velopment in  infant  and  child  care.  Alleviation  of  poverty,  the  complete  oblitera- 
tion  of  racism,  the  removal  of  pejorative  connotations  from  various  kinds  of 
work,  and  a  much  higher  national  priority  on  the  developmental  needs  of  in- 
fants and  children  and  their  families  is  necessary  if  this  tremendous  loss  of 
human  energy  and  potential  is  to  be  corrected. 

Quite  aside  from  the  mental  retardation  of  developmental  attrition  and  that 
due  to  brain  damage  at  birth,  there  are  other  diseases  causing  retardation  which 
are  inherited  or  are  present  from  conception,  namely  Tay- Sachs  disease,  Down's 
syndrome,  and  phenylketonuria  (PKU).  In  each  disease  preventive  measures 
can  be  utilized  to  avoid  the  abnormality,  i.e.,  either  through  genetic  counseling 
and  avoidance  of  conception,  in  utero  diagnosis  of  the  condition  by  amniocentesis 
and  abortion  if  desired,  or  screening  at  birth  with  dietary  treatment  to  avoid 
retardation  in  the  case  of  PKU. 

Dawn's  syndrome  or  mongolism  occurs  approximately  one  in  every  600  births. 
The  older  the  mother  the  greater  the  risk.  The  average  mother  faces  a  one-in- 
900  risk  of  producing  a  mongoloid  infant  wdiile  the  mother  over  40  years  of  age 
faces  a  one-in-50  risk.  Amniocentesis  (withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  fetal  sac  in 
the  uterus  and  examination  of  the  cells  in  the  fluid)  can  detect  the  chromo- 
somal abnormality  from  about  the  fifteenth  week  of  pregnancy.  Selective  abor- 
tions can  then  be  offered  the  prospective  parents.  Without  the  test  of  amnio- 
centesis and  selective  abortion,  roughly  57  to  83  thousand  mongoloid  children 
will  be  born  in  the  United  States  between  1970  and  1980,  depending  on  birth 
rates.  The  presently  estimated  cost  of  caring  for  mongoloids  is  $1.7  billion.  The 
financial  and  emotional  costs  to  parents  and  society-at-large  is  staggering.  Pre- 
vention consists  of  primary  efforts  to  counsel  against  child  bearing  in  older 
women  and  secondary  efforts  of  amniocentesis  and  selective  abortion  in  those 
populations  at  high  risk,  e.g.,  pregnant  women  over  40  years  of  age. 

Tay-Sachs  disease  (amaurotic  familial  idiocy)  is  transmitted  by  recessive 
Mendelian  inheritance  and  results  in  progressive  loss  of  vision  and  speech,  and 
mental  retardation.  There  is  an  increased  risk  in  Ashkenazi  Jews;  otherwise 
the  condition  is  very  rare.  Carriers  can  be  identified  by  blood  tests  and  the 
disease  diagnosed  in  utero  by  amniocentesis.  The  high-risk  population  can  be 
tested  and  advised  against  child-bearing  if  they  are  found  to  be  carriers.  If 
pregnancy  is  elected,  abortion  can  be  offered  if  amniocentesis  reveals  the 
disease.  Here  the  decision  is  easier  for  the  prospective  parents,  for  the  disease 
is  lethal  at  an  early  age  in  contradistinction  to  mongolism  where  50  per  cent 
survive  into  adult  life. 
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Phenylketonuria  (PKU)  Is  b  rare  metabolic  disorder  which  occurs  once  In 
every  15,000  births.  Perhaps  one  per  cent  ol  the  mentally  retarded  Id  institu- 
tions is  duo  to  PKU.  Biochemical  screening  and  diagnostic  besting  of  the  new- 
born can  detect  the  condition  and  the  mental  retardation  avoided  by  relatively 
simple  dietary  measures.  Some  states  now  require  screening  tor  PKU  as  a 
public  health  measure. 

In  summary,  it  Is  estimated  thai  30  per  cenl  of  severe  forms  of  mental  re- 
tardation could  be  avoided  in  the  United  States  if  all  presently  available  sci- 
entific knowledge  ■wore  utilized,  namely,  diagnosis  of  parents  carrying  recessive 
genes,  birth  control,  amniocentesis  and  induced  abortion,  screening  and  treat- 
ment at  birth,  and  intensified  efforts  to  enhance  cognitive  and  affective  develop- 
ment of  infants  and  children. 

What  is  tho  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  matters  pertaining  to  health? 

The  United  states  now  spends  more  on  health  in  absolute  tonus  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
from  $39  billion  or  .">.'.>  percent  GNP  in  1965  to  roughly  $116  billion  or  over  8 
per  cenl  GNP  in  1975  (over  $500  per  person  per  yean.  No  one — but  no  one 
can  deny  the  fact  that  billions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  directly — and  billions 
more  indirectly  (in  terms  of  family  suffering,  time  lost  and  the  erosion  of 
human  capital) — if  our  present  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  could  be 
utilized  in  programs  Of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  prevention.  The  great- 
est portion  of  our  national  expenditure  represents  the  costs  of  caring  for  the 
major  causes  of  premature  and  preventable  death  and/or  disability  in  the 
Tinted  States:  i.e..  heart  disease,  cancer,  strokes,  accidents,  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  mental  illness  and  retardation,  dental  caries, 
suicide  and  homicide,  venereal  disease  and  other  infections.  If  no  one  smoked 
cigarettes  or  consumed  alcohol  and  everyone  got  regular  exercise;  maintained 
optimal  weight  on  a  low  fat  diet;  reduced  stress  by  simplifying  their  lives: 
obtained  adequate  rest  and  recreation:  understood  the  needs  of  infants  and 
children  for  the  proper  nutrition  and  nurturing  of  their  intellectual  and  affec- 
tive development  ;  had  available  to  them  and  would  use  genetic  counseling  and 
selective  abortion;  drank  fluoridated  water:  followed  the  doctor's  orders  for 
medications  and  self-care  once  disease  was  detected:  \\<m\  available  health 
services  at  the  appropriate  time  for  screening  examinations  and  health  educa- 
tion— preventive  medicine  programs,  The  savings  to  the  country  would  be  mam- 
moth— billions  of  dollars,  a  vast  reduction  in  human  misery,  and  an  attendant 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life.  Our  country  would  be  strengthened 
immeasurably  and  we  could  divert  our  energies — human  and  financial — to  other 
pressing  issues  of  national  and  international  development 

But  so  much  conspires  against  this  rational  ideal.  The  roots  of  our  historic 
emphasis  on  rugged  individualism,  social  Darwinism,  and  unrestricted  freedom 
with  recent  total  emphasis  on  individual  rights  as  contrasted  with  responsi- 
bilities; a  neo-liberal  ideology  which  has  stressed  societal  responsibility  and 
the  obligations  of  the  benelicient  state,  resulting  inn  an  erosion  of  individual 
responsibility  and  initiative;  a  credit-minded  culture  which  does  it  now  and 
pays  later  whether  in  drinking  and  eating  or  in  buying  cars  and  houses;  an 
economy  which  depends  on  profligate  production  and  consumption  regard! 
the  results  to  individual  health,  or  to  the  public  health  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental pollutants;  a  lack  of  knowledge  (and  therefore  conviction  and  commit- 
ment) on  the  part  of  both  producers  and  consumers  as  to  exact  costs  and 
benefits  of  many  preventive  and  health  education  measures,  a  reflection  of  the 
sparse  national  commitment  to  research  in  these  areas;  the  failure,  conceptual- 
ly, to  view  health  holist  ically.  i.e..  its  interdopendanee  with  educational  attain- 
ment, poverty,  the  availability  of  work:  housing  and  the  density  of  populations; 
degree  of  environmental  pollution  (air.  water,  sound,  mass  media  offerings), 
and  levels  of  stress  in  work,  play  and  love;   and   finally,  the  values  and   habits 

of  the  health  establishment  itself,  one  cannot  hope  to  develop  a  rational  health 
system  if  the  parts  of  the  whole  that  bear  on  health  are  moving  in  irrational 
ways. 

Within  fl;e  health  system,  medical  educators  and  the  teaching  hospitals  dis- 
play only  acute  curatives  after-the-fact  medicine.  The  rewards— intellectually, 
financially,  and  emotionally — for  specialist  care  far  outweigh  those  of  the  low- 
status  generalist  (primary  <-are  physician)  or  public  health  worker.  The 
specialty  organizations   (surgeons,  internists,  radiologists,  etc.).  the  American 
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Medical  Association,  Hie  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  the  disease  insurance  companies  as  well  as  govern- 
mental insurance  programs  (Medicare-Medicaid)  pay  lip  service  or  no  service 
to  reordering  priorities  and  sanctions  to  the  needs  of  the  people  for  prevention 
and  health  education.  Present  plans  for  National  Health  Insurance  do  not  con- 
tend with  the  issues  of  preventive  medicine  and  health  education.  Over  65  per 
cent  of  the  4.5  million  workers  in  the  health  system  are  employed  in  hospitals 
and  their  interests  demand  more  expeditures  and  an  even  higher  priority  for 
acute,  curative,  after-the-fact  medicine  and  the  care  of  those  with  chronic 
disease.  There  is  one  health  educator  for  every  17,000  people  while  there  is  one 
physician  for  every  050  and  one  nurse  for  every  280  people.  Research  priorities 
stress  biological  and  not  epidemiologic,  social  and  environmental  research. 
Those  who  do  work  in  the  field  of  prevention  and  health  education  have  too 
often  stressed  social  control  (some  have  called  them  "health  fascists")  rather 
than  social  change  and  have  become  curiously  indifferent  to  responding  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  families,  communities,  and  particularly  minority 
groups.  Those  places  where  benefit-cost  ratios  are  potentially  most  favorable 
for  programs  of  health  education  and  prevention — and  where  long-range  re- 
search could  be  conducted — have  been  neglected  :  the  schools  and  universities, 
places  of  work,  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  obviously,  doctors'  offices.  Very  little 
is  known  of  television  as  a  cognitive  medium ;  little  sophistication  is  shown  by 
interested  experts  in  developing  sanctions,  i.e.,  financial  or  other  incentives  to 
modify  life  styles.  Those  in  the  health  professions  play  a  minimal  role  in  sup* 
porting  the  needs  of  minority  groups  for  better  housing,  jobs,  higher  income, 
and  transportation — not  realizing  that  the  fulfillment  of  these  needs  will  reduce 
stress  and  anxiety  and  therefore  improve  health  by  reducing  susceptibility  to 
disease  or  to  the  disease-provoking  habits  of  smoking  and  drinking. 

If  the  health  establishment  isn't  interested  and  the  consumers  don't  want  or 
demand  health  education  and  preventive  medicine,  what  is  to  be  done?  First  of 
all  we  should  look  at  a  few  concrete  changes  in  behavior  which,  through  a 
variety  of  mechanisms,  have  improved  health  : — 

(1)  When  the  Surgeon  General  issued  his  report  on  the  hazards  of  smoking 
in  19G4,  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  male  population  smoked  cigarettes.  Through 
massive  public  educational  programs  and  restrictions  on  advertising,  the  per- 
centage has  been  reduced  over  a  10-year  period  to  roughly  42  per  cent.  (This 
desirable  change  has  been  accompanied  however  by  the  equally  undesirable  in- 
crease in  teen-age  smoking,  particularly  as  relates  to  females,  and  essentially 
no  change  in  the  41  per  cent  of  17  to  25  year-olds  who  smoke.) 

(2)  During  World  War  I,  the  United  Kingdom  increased  taxes  on  alcohol, 
reduced  the  amount  of  alcohol  available  for  consumption,  and  restricted  the 
hours  of  sale.  Consumption  of  alcohol  fell  and,  with  it.  deaths  from  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver— from  10.3  per  100.000  in  1914  to  4.5  in  1920.  Following  the  war, 
alcohol  allowed  for  consumption  and  hours  of  sale  were  relaxed  but  taxes  on 
alcoholic  beverages  were  continually  increased.  By  1936  the  death  rate  due  to 
cirrhosis  was  down  to  3.1  and  has  remained  at  this  level  since.  In  the  United 
States  war-time  prohibition  reduced  the  cirrhosis  death  rate  from  11.8  in  1910 
to  7.1  per  100.000  in  1920.  It  was  7.2  in  1932,  the  year  before  prohibition  was 
ended.  Following  the  repeal  of  prohibition,  the  death  rate  from  cirrhosis 
(limbed  steadily  to  an  all-time  high  of  10.0  deaths  per  100,000  in  1973,  five 
times  the  rate  in  Great  Britain.  The  results  suggest  a  national  strategy  for 
the  United  States  of  (a)  steadily  increasing  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages;  (b) 
a  massive  public  education  program  on  the  hazards  of  alcohol  plus  restrictions 
on  all  advertising:  (c)  aid  to  farmers  and  companies  to  help  them  shift  to 
other  crops  and  products.  Increased  tax  income  should  temporarily  help  to 
defray  the  costs  of  public  health  education.  The  same  strategy  should  be  applied 
to  cigarettes. 

(3)  The  marked  reduction  in  auto  fatalities  and  injuries  during  the  oil 
crisis  suggests  that  permanent  reduction  of  speed  limits  combined  with  sanc- 
tions to  limit  the  use  of  automobiles  would  more  than  justify  the  costs  of  en- 
forcing such  a  program. 

(4)  An  intensive  and  extensive  attemp  to  improve  the  self-care  of  patients 
with  diabetes  (tertiary  prevention)  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
resulted  in  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  emergency  ward  visits  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  2,300  visits  for  medications.  In  other  studies  involving  the  care  and 
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education  of  diabetics,  hemophiliacs  and  others,  hospital  readmissi  as  de- 
creased by  over  50  per  cent.  This  resulted  in  tremendous  Bavings  of  time  and 
money  and  reflected  vastly   improved  self-care  of  the  chronic  disea 

(5)  The  Stanford  Heart  Disease  Prevention  Program  demonstrated  thai  an 
intensive  program  of  health  education  and  preventive  medicine  utilizing  per- 
sonal instructions,  television  spots  and  printed  material  resulted  in  markedly 
increased  knowledge  of  the  disease  by  the  community  and  marked  improvement 
in  dietary  habits  and  reduction  of  smoking  in  those  at  high  risk. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Some  encouragement  can  al  •  be  obtained 
from  the  results  of  occupational  health  programs,  a  rare  school  health  pro- 
gram, the  efforts  of  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Program  with  its 
on  prevention,  the  increasing  uumbers  of  legislative  proposals  (both  state  and 
Federal)  which  stress  expansion  of  health  education  and  prevention  medicine 
programs,  and  the  definitely  increased  attention  being  paid  the  subject  in 
medical  schools,  largely  through  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  production  of 
family  or  primary  physicians.  A  steadily  increasing  number  of  newspapers  and 
journals  have  health  columns  and  television  and  radio  seem  to  be  emphasizing 
the  tield.  Industrial  medicine  programs  and  socially  responsible  advertising  and 
pamphleteering  by  insurance  companies  have  done  much  good.  The  public's 
appetite  for  hooks  on  dieting  and  Speck's  infant  and  child  care  bespeaks 
definite  interest  despite  continuing  had  habits. 

The  individual  must  realize  thai  a  perpetuation  of  the  present  - 
high  cost,  after-the-fact  medicine  will  only  result  in  higher  costs  and  more 
frustration.  The  next  major  advances  in  the  health  of  the  American  people 
will  result  only  from  what  the  individual  is  willing  to  do  for  himself.  If  he  is 
willing  to  follow  Breslow's  seven  rules  for  healthy  living,  he  can  extend  his 
life  and  enhance  his  own  and  the  nation's  productivity.  If  he  is  willing  to 
reassert  his  authority  with  his  children,  he  can  provide  optimally  for  their 
fullest  mental  and  physical  development.  IT  he  is  unwilling  to  -:  things, 

he  should   stop  complaining   about   the   steadily    increasing  '    medical 

care  and  the  disproportionate  share  of  Die  GNP  that  is  consumed  by  health. 
This  is  his  primary  critical  choice:  to  change  his  life  style  or  step  complaining. 
lie  can  either  remain  the  prohlem  or  become  the  solution  to  it;  Beneficient 
(Government  cannot — indeed,  should  not — do  it  for  him   or  to  him. 

In  terms  of  public  policy  and  the  social  responsibility  of  the  individual, 
I  believe  he  should  consider  the  following — and  each  one  is  a  critical  choice: 

(1)  Support  for  markedly  increased  funding  to  develop  the  best  p  ssible 
integration  of  health  education  into  the  school  system.  There  are  over  \~> 
million  children  enrolled  in  grade  Kindergarten  through  12  in  nearly  17,000 
school  districts  comprising  llo.OOO  schools  and  2.1  million  teachers.  These 
children  are  at  the  most  impressionable  sta.sre  of  development  and  for  the 
long  ranjre  this  population — its  attitudes,  knowledge  and  habits-  will  de- 
termine the  health  of  the  nation.  Tn  the  majority  of  schools  health  education 
is  assigned  low  or  no  priority.  Curricular  material  needs  to  be  developed, 
school  health  educators  recruited  and  trained,  and  courses  on  health  educa- 
tion jriven  the  same  central  importance  (with  examinations)  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  and  athletics! 

(2)  Support  for  a  far  greater  national  commitment  to  research  in  health 
education-preventive  medicine  with  emphasis  on  epidemiologic  studies  and 
benefit:  cost  analysis.  Arbitrarily,  the  present  less  than  0.5  per  cent  for  health 
education  and  2.5  per  cent  for  preventive  medicine  (services  and  research)  of 
the  total  national  health  expenditure  should  he  increased  to  at  least  .".  nnd 
preferably  10  per  cent  of  that  total.  Ten  billion  dollars  could  be  saved  nnd 
made  available  for  such  programs  if  by  some  miracle  all  unnecessary  surgery 
were  abolisbed  or  all  cigarette  smoking  stopped  or  alcohol  consumption  ceased 
in  the  United  Statf-s.  A  20  per  cent  increase  in  taxe<  on  the  $30  billion  annual 
expenditure  on  cigarettes  and  whisky  would  produce  the  $6  billion  needed 
annually  for  this  program. 

CS)  As  relates  to  cigarettes  and  whisky,  he  should  support  greatly  increased 
taxes  on  the  consumption  of  both,  massive  pnhlic  education  programs  on  the 
hazards  of  their  use.  and  severe  restrictions  on  advertising.  New  ia\ 
money  generated  could  he  used  to  defray  the  eosi<  of  public  education.  Con- 
sumption  should   fall   and   health   be   improved    with    the   above   measures     \ 
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more  extreme   additional  measure  would   be  to   limit   amounts   available   for 
consumption  and  provide  subsidies  to  help  producers  change  to  other  products. 

(4)  Support  for  the  development  of  genetic  counseling  services,  family  plan- 
ning services,  and  selective  abortion. 

(5)  Support  for  the  full  development  of  age-specific  preventive  measures 
which  would  include  selective  screening  and  counseling  services.  Preventive 
services  must  be  tied  into  a  comprehensive  system  of  personal  health  services 
to  provide  for  continuous  follow-up.  Programs  to  expand  the  numbers  of  quali- 
fied individuals  in  the  disciplines  of  health  education-preventive  medicine 
services  and  research  must  be  supported. 

(6)  Disease  insurance  should  be  converted  to  health  insurance.  Coverage 
for  preventive  medicine  and  health  education  would  change  the  behavior  of 
both   consumers   and  producers  by   the  introduction   of  economic  sanctions. 

(7)  More  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  family  as  the  basic  social  unit 
of  the  nation.  The  responsibilities  of  parents — for  using  genetic  counseling 
and  family  planning;  for  pursuing  the  proper  intellectual,  affective  and  physi- 
cal development  of  their  children  both  at  home  and  in  school;  and  for  setting 
the  example  of  individual  responsibility  and  prudence  in  their  own  life  style — 
is  paramount.  A  nation  is  only  as  strong  as  its  children  and  as  good  as  its 
parents. 

(8)  The  shadow  of  disease  and  an  unhealthy  life  style  follows  poverty  and 
ignorance.  The  greatest  costs  and  the  greatest  benefits  can  be  obtained  through 
preventive  medicine  and  health  education  measures  aimed  specifically  at  im- 
poverished minority  groups  in  inner  city  as  well  as  rural  areas.  Quite  beyond 
these  direct  measures  one  must  understand  that  total  health  depends  on  the 
eradication  of  poverty  and  ignorance;  the  availability  of  work,  adequate 
transportation,  recreation  and  housing ;  the  level  of  public  safety ;  and  an 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  physically  benevolent  environment.  Improve  health — 
improve  those  elements  equally  which  are  central  to  the  quality  of  life. 

An  individual's  health  is,  after  all,  the  product  of  his  total  environment : 
the  family  in  which  he  grows,  the  education  which  he  receives,  the  religion 
and  the  values  he  adopts,  the  work  he  does,  the  income  he  earns,  the  genes 
lie  inherits,  the  recreation  and  leisure  he  enjoys,  the  housing  in  which  he 
lives,  the  food  he  eats,  the  institutions,  doctors,  and  other  members  of  the 
caring  professions  he  consults,  and  the  identification  and  position  he  receives 
from  others  in  his  culture  which  helps  to  give  his  life  meaning  and  beauty.  The 
health  establishment  cannot  be  responsible  for  more  than  the  provisions  of 
acute,  curative  and  chronic  disease  care  and  preventive  medicine-health  educa- 
tion services.  But  this  does  not  exempt  its  members  from  the  broader  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  Indeed  there  is  a  special  obligation  for  health  workers 
to  go  beyond  their  immediate  professional  responsibilities  and  play  their  full 
roles  as  citizens  in  improving  the  quality  of  life. 

Ironically,  we  can  be  grateful  for  some  of  our  failures  in  health  education 
for  at  least,  as  Guy  Steuart  has  said,  "we  have  been  spared  the  realization 
of  the  dreadful  specter  of  an  Orwellian  society  in  which  our  daily  behavior 
would  be  motivated  primarily  by  health  considerations,  in  which  hangovers 
would  yield  hand-ups.  Shakespeare  to  plays  about  unsaturated  fats,  and  Bee- 
thoven to  the  ecstatic  crunch  of  raw  broccoli."  I  agree,  but  Madison  Avenue  and 
television  almost  have  us  there  now  by  an  alternative  route.  Instead  of  fats 
and  broccoli  we  have  cigarettes  and  belly-wash  and  an  abysmally  low  level  of 
national  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities — those  areas  of  human  endeavor 
which  give  joy  to  life,  enhance  human  understanding,  and  glorify  the  human 
condition. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  who  hates  sin.  hates 
humanity.  Life  is  meant  to  be  enjoyed  and  each  one  of  us  in  the  end  is  still 
able  in  our  own  country  to  steer  his  vessel  to  his  own  port  of  desire.  But  the 
costs  of  individual  irresponsibility  in  health  have  now  become  prohibitive.  The 
choice  is  individual  responsibility  or  social  failure.  Responsibility  and  duty 
must  gain  some  degree  of  parity  with  right  and  freedom. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Marcus  Raskin  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studios. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MARCUS  RASKIN,  INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  STUDIES 

Mr.  Raskin.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  always  a  temptation  coming  so  late  in  the  pi  to  com- 

ment on  other  people's  work,  and  I  will  try  not  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  can  save  some  of  thai  1'or  our  give  and  take. 
That  is  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Raskin.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  take  a  somewhat  different  shot 
at  the  questions  you  asked. 

One  question,  of  who  the  Government  is,  which  is  unclear  at  this 
point,  so,  for  example,  we  talk  about  the  bureaucracy  is  the  Gov- 
ernment :  we  talk  about  the  elected  officials  a<  being  the  Government  : 
so  one  of  the  issues  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  dear,  is  who  we 
mean  by  the  Government.  And  whether  or  not.  as  we  do  that,  we 
have  to  come  up  with  a  different  definition  of  authority,  which  in 
effect,  talks  about  shared  authority  between  the  citizenry,  and  where 
in  the  citizenry  itself,  it  is  able  to  undertake  a  series  of  action.-  that 
now  are  given  over  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  corporations,  or 
to  their  entities  that  they  have  no  control  over,  but  in  fact,  could 
be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  citizens  could  carry  out  the  particu- 
lar directions,  so.  for  example,  it  would  he  possible  over  a  period  of 
time  to  begin  talking  about  the  development  of  worker-community 
control  in  economic  sphere. 

It  would  be  possible  over  a  period  of  time  to  talk  about  the  real 
meanings  of  political  democracy,  as  it  relates  not  only  to  voting,  but 
as  it  relates  to  a  system  of  continuous  participation. 

Second,  it  becomes  very  important  then  to  talk  about  the  meaning 
of  goals,  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

In  the  way  that  the  question  is  developed  here,  it  appears  t< 
basically  a  pragmatist  and  operation  point  of  view,  that  i-  a  strategy, 
and  there  is  a  goal  to  be  obtained,  and  then  we  will  move  on  to  the 
next  goal. 

The  question  that  has  to  stick  with  us.  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  double 
one.  what  is  the  short  term,  if  you  would  like,  the  short-term  pur- 
poses that  we  want  to  undertake,  in  the  context  of  the  development 
of  a  new  covenant. 

Xow,  what  T  have  in  my  mind  here,  is.  as  you  examined,  as  we  all 
examined  the  ba^is  of  what  the  covenant  is  of  the  United  States,  of 
what  the  goals  of  the  country  are,  that  you  find  that  they  move  in- 
ward principles  of  freedom  and  quality,  so  that  I  would  ask  you  that 
the  development  in  the  third  century  is  for  the  American  society,  is 
how  to  develop  freedom  and  equality  across  the  board,  within  society 
itself. 

Second,  it  also  then  has  to  do  with  making  of  institutions,  which 
would  reflect  that  reality. 

Now.  in  this  regard,  the  next  issue  that  comes  up.  is  a  more  gen- 
eral one.  that  of  Government,  or  of  a  society  itself,  dedicated  to  these 
principle 

And  if  -o.  how  does  it  undertake  to  effectuate  them.  Tf  it  i-  the 
case  that  we  continue  to  haw  a  larger  and  laru^r  unemployment  prob- 
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lem  in  the  United  States,  you  can  neither  have  freedom  or  equality. 
If  it  is  the  case  that  you  undertake  to  spend  an  incredible  amount  of 
funds  on  militarism,  and  on  the  military,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  talk  about  freedom  and  equality,  because  indeed,  each  devel- 
oped, or  thoughts  from  a  different  point  of  view,  about  the  nature 
of  Government,  and  the  purposes  of  Government. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  talk  about  the  nature  of  democracy  and 
of  participation  in  that  democracy,  we  are  not  able  to  have  a  system 
in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  his  immediate  ad- 
visers have  the  power  to  commit  suicide  for  everybody  in  the  society 
with  nuclear  weapons,  or  is  he  to  hold  everybody  hostage,  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

By  the  same  taken,  if  it  is  the  case  that  we  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  equality  and  freedom  in  the  sense  that  the  major 
revolution  since  the  18th  century  has  to  do  with  the  principle  of 
everybody  sitting  at  the  table,  that  is  to  say,  women,  nonwhites,  men, 
freaks,  and  so  forth,  everyone  sitting  together  at  a  table,  undertaking 
a  system  of  dialog  in  order  to  come  out  with  some  answers,  which  are 
shared  among  people,  then  it  is  the  case  that  we  have  to  develop  a 
planning  system,  if  you  like,  and  I  am  not  one  in  favor  of  planning 
in  that  sense,  but  a  system  of  dialog  which  in  a  sense  undertakes  to 
involve  everyone  in  the  society  in  that  frame  of  reference. 

Thus  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  beating  up  today  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  bureaucracy. 

I  think  leaving  this  aside  for  the  moment,  my  own  argument  would 
be  the  development  to  the  Federal  Government  is  to  the  size  that  it 
is,  is  directly  related  to  the  increased  size  of  the  corporation  in  the 
society,  that  the  increased  size  of  the  largest  500  corporations  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  number  of  externalities  so-called,  which  those 
corporations  relay  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  we  see  more  and  more  decisions  being  made,  by  fewer  and 
fewer  people  in  more  and  more  foolish  ways,  so  therefore  it  is  my 
suggestion  that  the  development  of  knowledge  has  to  follow  several 
courses. 

One  is,  what  is  called  in  philosophy  a  logistic  development,  in 
which  more  is  found  out  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  inquiry,  but  relat- 
ing to  what  is  found  out  in  seemingly  unrelated  matters,  thus,  for 
example,  the  relationship  say  of  the  development,  the  technical  de- 
velopment of  airplanes,  to  ozone,  becomes  an  important  interrelation- 
ship, which  scientists  and  others  in  the  scientific  world  can  show  us, 
if  they  themselves  get  out  of  narrow  particulates. 

Second,  however,  it  becomes  absolutely  crucial  to  develop  not  a 
system  of  high  culture,  or  a  system  of  spectator  viewing  before  the 
television  set,  but  a  system  of  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenry  in  the  context  of  juries,  assemblies,  neighborhood  govern- 
ment, where  in  effect  the  people  themselves  have  the  power,  not  only 
to  deliberate  about  questions,  as  they  do  in  a  jury  system,  which  in 
my  view  works  extraordinarilv  well,  but  they  also  have  the  power  to 
implement  a  particular  direction. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  economic  structure  itself  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  interdependent  one  on  people,  and  it  is  not  predicated  on 
the  decisions  of  the  top  decisionmakers,  it  is  predicated  on  tasks 
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which  are  shared  among  people  who  work  on  the  assembly  line,  and 
who  do  so  in  my  view  m  a  very  creditable  way.  and  it  would  be  an 
enormous  creditable  way  if  we  could  find  men  of  developing  much 
more  worker  community  participation  in  the  economic  sphere. 

I  have  other  things  to  say  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  redistribution 
of  wealth,  and  I  would  also  add  one  point  to  \h\  Knowles,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  very  strong  argument  to  be  made  at  this  point 
for  the  development  of  what  1  would  term  a  social  reconstruction, 
which  in  fact  would  lay  out  the  basic  questions,  which  we  face,  of 
over  this  next  period  of  time,  thus,  for  example,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
now  that  the  more  hospitals  w^e  build,  that  does  not  necessarily  give 
us  health,  the  more  schools  we  develop,  that  does  not  necessarily  give 
us  education  or  wisdom,  nor  do  the  larger  CIA  budget-  necessarily 
add  to  our  intelligence,  so  it  suggests  to  me.  that  the  entire  social 
structure  of  the  society,  the  missions  of  the  institutions,  and  the 
social  structures  as  they  exist  are  different  than  the  activities  we 
want  people  to  undertake,  and  it  would  seem  to  me,  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Congress  could  do.  is  aid  in  the  development  of  such  an 
enterprise  at  this  point. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  dialog  which  is  to  reach  out  to 
the  citizenry  at  large,  in  the  holding  of  hearings,  in  the  development 
of  budget  preference  systems,  in  which  people  themselves  begin  to 
talk  about  budget  preferences,  and  they  themselves  begin  to  deal  with 
these  questions,  so  that  more  than  a  hand  full  of  people  begin  to 
understand  the  budget  system  of  this  country,  and.  finally,  that  we 
face  up  to  the  corporate  economic  structure  of  this  country,  which  in 
another  framework,  means  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  three  major, 
four  major  questions  of  political  ideology. 

One  is  socialism,  and  to  what  extent  it  means,  that  things  in  this 
country  now  have  to  be  shared  among  people,  that  at  minimum  has 
to  exist,  prior  to  the  maximum  existing,  for  the  very  few,  and  T 
might  add  at  this  point,  this  wras  the  frame  of  reference,  of  the 
founding  fathers,  this  was  their  point  of  view,  this  was  the  point 
of  view  of  leading  philosophers  in  the  18th  and  19th  century.  This 
was  the  point  of  view  that  existed  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and.  second, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  nature  of  anarchism,  which  is  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  individuals  to  be  involved  in  self-rule,  where  no  person  or 
governing  structure  is  able  to  commit  suicide  for  that  particular  per- 
son, third,  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  nature  of  populism,  which 
is  in  etTect  says  that  people  have  to  live  in  the  sort  of  harmony  with 
nature,  and  by  tlie  same  token  live  in  smaller  communities,  and 
forth,  we  have  to  look  :*t  the  nature  of  democracy,  which  in  itself 
must  cover  the  means  of  sharing  power  and  authority,  both  in  the 
economic  and  political  sphere,  and  understand  that  voting  is  not 
in  fact  a  legitimate  decisionmaking  in  the  process,  or  developing  de- 
liberation among  the  people,  so  that  in  effect,  we  have  to  understand 
that  if  democracy  is  predicated  on  wide  citizenry,  we  should  no! 
believe  that  the  more  testing  of  the  community  in  the  sense  of  the 
development  of  those  college  boards,  or  whatever  sort  of  particular 
thing  that  the  upper  middle  class  develops  in  Princeton  these  days 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  develop  wisdom  in  this  society  and 
judgment. 
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It  is  only  going  to  be  in  the  responsible  development,  and  the  re- 
sponsible sharing  of  the  basic  decision  of  which  in  fact  people  have 
to  live  with. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Peter  Goldmark. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  PETER  C.  GOLDMARK 

Dr.  Goldmark.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  something  ongoing,  a 
project  in  its  fifth  year,  and  relatively  little  known,  which  is  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  It  started  in  Washington  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  I  would  like  to  hold  up  a  graph,  which  is 
probably  the  only  one  which  shows  our  whole  history,  and  problems 
of  our  civilization. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  graph  with  you.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  see,  but  I  will  hold  it  up  nonetheless. 

The  graph  depicts  a  scale  of  10,000  years,  minus  8,000,  and  this 
point  indicates  when  Christ  was  born,  plus  2,000.  WTe  have  chosen 
10,000  years  because  we  know  from  anthropologists  that  man  has 
changed  very  little  during  that  time,  both  physically  and  emotionally, 
and  his  brain  capacity  has  remained  the  same.  We  have  shown  a 
horizontal  line  with  dots  on  either  side,  both  sides,  and  these  indicate 
man's  own  development,  which  is  very  slow.  The  heavy  curve  shows 
the  world  which  man  has  created  around  him,  the  rate  of  changes,  of 
great  many  indices,  which  seem  to  fall  on  top  of  the  same  curve. 
The  sudden  upturn  of  the  curve  which  occurred  during  the  last  200 
years,  indicates  that  the  rate  of  change  is  almost  at  right  angles  to 
his  own  development. 

What  has  gone  into  these  indices  ? 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  factors,  including  world  population, 
the  growth  of  world  population,  the  speed  at  which  man  could  move 
on  Earth,  first  at  25  miles  per  hours,  and  then  the  amount  of  explo- 
sives of  speed,  and  then  we  have  taken  the  amount  of  vitamins  he 
consumes,  his  life  expectancy,  just  about  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  modern  civilization  and  technology. 

First  of  all,  it  is  safe  to  say  this  was  not  planned  at  all.  It  hap- 
pened, but  if  one  examined  this,  and  stretches  it  out  on  a  scale,  one 
will  find  that  probably  the  most  important  event  is  communication, 
and  indeed  the  most  significant  invention  in  mankind,  namely,  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press,  in  the  year  1455,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  man  to  communicate  his  findings.  Through  the  printed  word, 
teaching  and  learning  became  easier  and  more  universal  and  scien- 
tists, inventors,  and  explorers,  started  their  work  where  others  had 
loft  off.  This  happened  as  a  result  of  learning — teaching  and  learning 
through  the  books — through  the  printed  word. 

It  can  be  shown  that  basically  this  extremely  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment of  the  printed  word  resulted  in  tremendous  change. 

By  the  year  1975.  we  have  just  gone  through,  these  curves  point 
vertically  off  into  infinity,  and  most  of  these  processes  are  organic, 
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biological  processes,  and  they  will  not  go  on  foreover.  The  curve  also 
shows  at  what  rate  we  are  using  up  our  unreplenishable  resources, 
and  our  study  lias  also  shown  thai  by  planning  we  can  try  to  bring 
back  an  equilibrium  and  not  lei  this  curve  go  on  into  infinity. 

The  project  which  I  talk  about  is  very  much  down  to  earth.  It 
deals  with  what  we  call  the  three  major  national  problems,  the  urban, 
suburban  and  rural,  and  then  the  energy  problem. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  one-third  of  the  population  in 
America  was  urban,  and  two-thirds  was  rural,  and  then  the  largest 
migration  in  the  history  of  man  over  such  a  period  of  time  took 
place.  During  this  century  we  have  changed  the  population  balance 
from  one-quarter  rural  to  three-quarters  urban  and  one-quarter  rural. 

As  a  consequence,  urban  centers  have  expanded  so  rapidly  to  ac- 
commodate vast  numbers  of  people,  and  yet  with  finite  geographical 
boundaries,  thus  creating  unprecedented  social  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  consequence,  rural  areas  began  to  decline  and  were  unable  to 
compete  witli  real  and  imagined  attractions  of  urban  living. 

Now  we  have  the  problem  of  crime,  which  is  a  symptom  of  social 
disease,  and  studies  have  shown  that  urban  areas  are  in  alarming 
contrast  to  rural  areas.  Where,  for  instance,  there  are  15  times  more 
street  robberies  per  unit  population  occuring  in  a  city  of  1  million 
than  in  a  town  of  10,000  people. 

"We  have  a  major  problem  in  our  cities,  in  that  the  poor  people, 
the  minorities,  are  insufficiently  trained,  and  they  are  trapped.  As  a 
result  of  the  exodns  by  young  people  from  rural  America  to  build 
their  future  in  the  metropolitan  centers,  we  have  seen  a  gradual  de- 
generation of  rural  living  occur. 

We  have  found  that  there  are  five  major  areas  in  which  rural  liv- 
ing has  to  be  renewed  and  improved,  and  in  each  of  these  five  areas, 
communication  and  technology  can  play  a  very  important  role. 

One  area  of  importance  is  employment,  the  second  one  health  care, 
and  the  third  one  is  continuing  education,  and  vocational  training,  in 
other  words,  adult  education,  the  fourth  is  entertainment,  and  in- 
volves cultural  opportunities,  including  the  big  events  of  the  large 
city,  and  the  fifth  is  community  interaction  and  planning. 

Around  each  of  these  items,  detailed  studies  have  been  carried  out, 
plans  have  been  generated,  and  experiments  performed. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  portion 
in  northeast  Connecticut  was  assigned  to  the  project  as  a  tczt  area 
to  undertake  several  experiments,  or  a  number  of  studies.  We  learned, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  areas  in  northeastern  Connecticut  where 
health  care  is  no  better  than  in  rural  Xorth  Dakota  or  South  Dakota, 
where  the  number  of  primary  care  physicians  per  10.000.  is  only  1. 

T  believe  that  a  decentralization  is  what  is  needed,  a  voluntary  do- 
centralization,  one  by  choice,  to  make  smaller  rural  communities  more 
attractive.  By  sharing  some  of  the  existing  technologies  we  can  create 
employment  and  economic  self-sufficiency  and  a  good  quality  of  life, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  this  century,  the  population  distribution  will 
be  more  evenly  spread,  and  that  wo  utilize  existing  communities. 
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Incidentally,  not  a  single  acre  of  extra  land  will  be  used  in  this 
plan,  and  which  I  will  submit  to  you  for  the  record,  because  you  will 
find  that  communities  people  have  left,  have  a  surplus  of  land  area, 
so  that  the  population  is  low  enough,  so  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  that. 

In  the  area  of  energy,  you  might  be  interested  to  note  that  we  have 
it  within  our  ability,  our  studies  show,  to  live  well  within  our 
domestic  energy  resources. 

However,  our  population  concentration  has  created  a  need  to  burn 
low  sulfur  oil  for  generating  electric  energy,  and  we  are  unable  to 
use  coal,  our  most  plentiful  reserve  for  this  purpose. 

A  decentralization  of  people  will  force  people  to  use  less  energy, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  convert  to  smaller  plants,  to  medium  size 
plants.  Also  we  have  the  technology  to  eliminate  pollution  from  these 
plants,  and  use  coal. 

Next,  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  know  that  one-third  of  this 
Nation's  gasoline  resources  go  into  daily  commuting  in  and  out  of 
our  large  metropolitan  areas. 

It  is  this  totally  unplanned  migration  of  population  which  has 
brought  with  it  a  concomitant  and  almost  fatal  use  of  our  resources 
unnecessarily. 

The  project  that  I  am  talking  about  is  now  at  a  point  where  we 
have  it  summarized  on  paper.  We  are  submitting  it,  Senator,  to  you, 
as  an  implementation  plan  in  which  it  is  shown  what  happens,  for  in- 
stance, to  our  resources,  how  can  we  over  centuries  use  our  coal,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  alternate  energy  resources  in  a  much  more 
economic  and  more  sensible  way. 

The  proposal  outlines  how  to  create  a  parity  between  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  in  terms  of  time  saving.  Also,  it  illustrates 
what  the  urban  needs  are  in  terms  of  communication  and  technology, 
and  point  out  how  a  decentralization  will  benefit  the  larger  cities. 

The  employment,  health  care,  education,  even  the  Postal  Service  in 
rural  areas  are  all  part  of  this  project.  In  fact,  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  with  the  Postal  Service,  and,  with  existing  technology,  pro- 
vide an  improved  Postal  Service,  not  in  the  rural  areas  only,  but 
everywhere. 

One  of  the  objectives  is  to  affect  the  environment,  including  the 
environmental  regulations  in  terms  of  a  decentralized  population,  as 
well  as  the  impact  of  decentralization  on  energy.  We  believe  such  a 
program  could  be  carried  out  in  the  next  25  years,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  we  could  be  totally  dependent  on  our  internal 
resources  only.  Finally,  regarding  communication  services,  the  paper 
contains  a  discussion  based  on  a  study  carried  out  as  part  of  a  sum- 
mer study,  about  the  kinds  of  communication  systems  needed  in  the 
Nation  to  assure  that  everybody  has  access  to  the  same  broadcast,  to 
the  same  cultural  facilities,  the  same  educational  sources,  and  pro- 
grams people  now  have  in  the  urban  and  suburban  areas.  The  result 
is  a  satellite  system  which  is  well  within  our  capacity  to  implement. 
What  is  needed  is  to  broadcast  our  cultural  activities,  educational 
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programs,  health  care  instruction,  professional  and  educational  pro- 
grams, at  a  very  slight  cost  to  the  individuals. 

In  brief,  what  we  would  like  to  see  happen  is  thai  this  project  be 
carefully  examined,  that  the  proposal  move  on  and  be  considered, 
and  above  all,  that  a  multiagency  support  he  given.  The  project  has 
been  funded  by  HUD  and  by  DOT.  however,  both  agencies  feel  that 
in  order  to  broaden  it.  since  we  are  touching  on  all  department-  of 
the  United  State-,  we  need  a  consortium.  Otherwise  the  project  will 
fall  between  the  cracks,  and  interestingly,  there  is  no  mechanism  now 
to  fund  the  project  in  this  way.  and.  therefore,  I  plead  for  that  con- 
sideration. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Thank  you. 

[The  report  follows:] 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  last  two  centuries  stand  out  in  history  as  a  triumph  for  science 
and  technology;    but  has  it  been  for  mankind  as  well?     Have  we  been  so 
involved  in  our   own  disciplines  that  we  have  overlooked  many  of  the  true  needs? 
At  this  point  in  history,    speaking  for  scientists,  we  face  a  responsibility 
and  a  challenge  which  we  must  not  fail  to  meet.     Thus  we  must  now  apply  at 
least  a  fraction  of  our  diverse  talents  and  our  training  in  systematic 
problem- solving,  towards  meeting  our  major  national  and  social  needs. 
Through  our  accomplishments  in  communications  and  transportation,   we 
shrank  the  world,    yet  the  distance  between  people  has  not  decreased. 

Our   major  national  problems  when  grouped  into  three  major  categories, 
result  in  the  urban,    rural  and  energy  crises.     At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
one -third  of  the  population  in  the  United  States  was  urban,    and  two-thirds  was 
rural.   A  gradually  mounting  migration,    totally  unplanned,    led  to  the  current 
population  distribution  of  three-quarters  urban  (and  suburban),    and  one-quarter 
rural. 
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As  one  consequence,    urban  centers  had  to  expand  rapidly  to  accommodate 
vast  numbers  of  people,    yet    within  finite  geographic  boundaries,   thus  creating 
unprecedented  social,    economic  and  environmental      problems.    Concurrently, 
rural  areas  began  to  decline  and  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  real  or 
imagined  attractions  of  urban  living.    The  third  consequence,   we  believe, 
is  the  accelerated  exhaustion  of  our  energy  resources.    The  current  urban, 
rural  and  energy  crises  are  closely  interlinked,    and  it  is  essential  to  charac- 
terize each  briefly. 

If  crime  is  a  symptom  of  social  disintegration,   then  urban  areas  are  in 
alarming  contrast  to  rural  conditions  when  for  instance,    fifteen  times    more 
street  robberies  per  unit  population  occur  in  a  city  of  one  million  than  in  a 
town  of  ten  thousand.    In  addition,   pollution  levels,    congestion,    estrangement, 
are  all  signs  of  a  population  saturation  with  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  cope. 

Many  people  and,    indeed,   businesses  (at  least  those  who  could  afford 
it)    have  chosen  to  locate  in  suburbs  in  the     hope  of  escaping  some  of  the 
urban  problems.    This  has  merely  expanded  the  boundaries  of  urban  areas  so 
that  sprawl  and  overcrowding  began  to  impair  the  quality  of  suburban  life  as 
well,   while  those  who  remained  behind  create  an  almost  catastrophic  drain 
on  the  city's  economic  resources. 

As  the  result  of  the  exodus  by  young  people  from  rural  America  to  build 
their  future  in  the  metropolitan  centers,  a  gradual  degeneration  of  rural  life 
occurred.  Lack  of  employment  opportunities  and  human  services  as  well  as 
some  of  the  cultural  and  recreational  amenities  of  the  large  city  are  factors 
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impeding  a  reversal  of  the  unfortunate  but  understandable  migration  patterns. 

Paralleling  this  huge  totally  unplanned  population  dislocation  has  been 
an  uncontrolled  use  of  our  energy  resources.  For  instance,  the  extremely 
centralized  population  distribution  depends  upon  electric  power  generation, 
with  low  pollutant  oil  and  unable  to  use  our  abundant  coal  supplies. 

Regarding  needs  of  oil  for  transportation,   one -third  of  all  the  gasoline 
used  in  this  nation  is  for  daily  commuting     in  our  large  metropolitan  centers 
to  and  from  work. 

The  first  concerted  effort  to  apply  science  and  technology,   and  in  particular 

the  communications  disciplines  to  national  problems,   took  place  in  the 

(1) 
National  Academy  of  Engineering's  Committee  on  Telecommunications  in  1971. 

A  far  reaching  conclusion  was  the  proposal  to  create  a  special  project  called 

the  New  Rural  Society  to  apply  telecommunications  technology  to  ease  the 

plight  of  the  cities  by  upgrading  life  in  rural  communities.   This  would  make 

possible  a  voluntary  decentralization  of  people,   business  and  of  government, 

creating  the  necessary  conditions  to  bring  the  urban  and  energy  crises  under 

control  as  well. 


(1)     Communications  Technology  for  Urban  Improvement, 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,   June,   1971 
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II.     Overview  of  Specific  Studies  and  Experiments  Pursued  by  the 
New  Rural  Society  Project  to  Date 


The  New  Rural  Society  (NRS)  project  was  funded  under  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  more  recently,    the 
Department  of  Transportation,    both  under  a   primary  contract  to  Fairfield 
University,   Connecticut. 

During  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,   the  NRS  project  has  conducted 
a  broad  study  of  the  historical  influence  of  science  and  technology,    and  in 
particular,   the  role  of  telecommunications  as  a  tool  to  aid  in  solving  social 
problems.   At  the  same  time,    a  number  of  studies  in  specific  areas  (employ- 
ment,   healthcare,    community  interaction,   teleconferencing,    etc.  )  were  carried 
out,   together  with  actual  tests  and  pilot  operations.    These  will  be  summarized 
In  the  following,    along  with  references  to  publications  by  the  NRS  project. 

NRS  has  identified  five  areas  considered  critical  to  the  development  of 
viable  rural  communities  and  where  communications  technology  could  make  a 
significant  contribution.   Specifically,   these  are: 

1.  employment; 

2.  health  care; 

3.  continuing  education  and  vocational  training; 

4.  entertainment  and  cultural  opportunities;  and 

5.  community  interaction  and  planning. 
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Employment 

As  one  of  the  major  conditions,    it  is  essential  to  create  job  opportunities 
in  rural  towns  is.  order  to  retain  people  who  might  otherwise  leave  as  well 
as  to  attract  new  residents  from  congested  areas.   For  urban  business  to 
consider  decentralization  to  rural  areas,    requires  assurance  that  such  a 
move  will  result  in  a  more  cost-effective  operation.   Organizations  are 
often  concerned  that  relocation,  may  be  more  dependent  on  and  raise  the 
cost  of  their  communication  activities,   consume  more  employee  time, 
cause  delays  or  even  the  loss  of  essential  contacts.   It  is  the  contention  of 
NRS  that  these  problems  may  be  overcome  in  most  cases  by  proper  planning 
and  suitable  application  of  existing  telecommunications  technologies. 

In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  this  planning,   NRS  tested  its  newly 

developed  communications  audit  technique  with  several  of  the  state  of 

(2) 
Connecticut's  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  purpose  of  the  communica- 

tions audit  is  to  establish  the  internal  and  external    communications  processes 
and  requirements  of  an  organization  and  to  show  how  reliance  upon  travel  and 
complex  communications  systems  might  be  minimized.   Once  an  organization's 
communications  patterns  have  been  established  and  analyzed,    it  becomes 
possible  to  plan  for  changes  that  would  make  them  more  effective  and  to 
identify  those  organizational  components  which  could  be  relocated  most 


(2)      "Office  Communications  Analysis  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  "  New  Rural  Society  Project,   1975;  and  "Office 
Communications  Analysis  of  the  Corrections  Department  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut",  New  Rural  Society  Project. 
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easily  to  a  rural  area  by  virtue  of  their  communications  requirements. 

Another  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the   study  and  design  of  an  electronic 
system  that  co>ild  serve  as    a  satisfactory  alternative  to  face-to-face  business 
conferences   in  decentralized  government  and  private  organizations.    A  field 
trial  of  the  NRS  audio  teleconferencing  9ystem  by  the  Union  Trust  Company 
Bank  of  Connecticut  showed  the  system  to  be  a  highly  useful,    well-utilized 
technique  for  conducting  regular  meetings  between  bank  executives  in  two 
cities.   The  teleconference  system  was  judged  to  be  a  favorable  alternative 
to  travel  for  most  meetings  and  led  to  more  effective  time  utilization. 
The  monthly  costs  associated  with  teleconferencing  (depreciation  of  equip- 
ment and  monthly  charges  for  telephone  lines),    represented  only  50  percent 

of  what  the  Bank  would  have  had  to  spend  for  transportation  and  executive  time 

(3) 
if  the  same  number  of  meetings  had  been  conducted  on  a  face-to-face  basis. 

Finally,   the  ultimate  affirmation  of  the  system's  usefulness  came  from  Union 

Trust  Company    itself  which  elected  to  purchase  the  teleconference  system 

after  the  completion  of  the  field  trials. 


(3)  "The  Field  Trial  of  Audio  Conferencing  with  the  Union  Trust  Company' 
New  Rural  Society  Report,    Joseph  F.    Tomey  et  al. 
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Health  Care 

Aided  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  well  as  health 
officials  and  physicians,  studies  of  rural  health  care  in  certain  areas  of 
the  state  were  carried  out. 

Access  to  essential  health  care  services  is  commonly  not  available  to 
rural  community  residents.   A  recent  survey  found  that  one -third  of  all  rural 
and  small  town  respondents  ranked  health  problems  on  a  par  with,    or  even 
slightly  above,    income  as  their  primary  personal  concern.   Moreover, 
having  sufficient  income  does  not  guarantee  residents  of  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas  the  delivery  of  adequate  medical  services. 

In  recent  years,    increasing  numbers  of  doctors  have  chosen  to  work 
in  research  laboratories,    industry,   public  health,   and  other  institutions,    or 
to  join  academic  faculties,   or  to  serve  as  hospital  administrators.   The 
result  Is  that  about   one -third  of  all  U.S.   doctors  now  devote  themselves 

to  such  pursuits  and  the  proportion  of  physicians  who  meet  the  total  primary 

(4) 
care  needs  of  patients  on  a  continuing  basis,   has  been  diminishing  nationally. 

The  disparity  between  the  availability  of  medical  services  in  urban 

areas  (excluding  the  ghettos)  and  rural  communities  is  considerable. 

Physicians  tend  to  settle  in  urban  or  suburban  places  because  their  families 

like  three-quarters  of  the  American  population prefer  the  amenities 

offered  by  a  metropolitan  area.     Moreover,   physicians  find  that  metropolitan 

hospital  facilities  provide  them  greater  professional  stimulation. 


(4)    Abstracts  of  the  New  Rural  Society  Project 
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These  two  trends toward  increasing  specialization  and  toward  the 

concentration  of  doctors   in  metropolitan  centers have  served  to  deprive 

many  rural  corr-rr.anity  residents  of  adequate  health  care.   Although  "the  total 
number  of  U.S.    physicians  has   increased  28  percent  during  the  past  decade, 
the  proportion  in  general  practice  has  dwindled  sharply,    and  many  rural  areas 
have  lost  nearby  medical  service  entirely.    The  doctor-population  ratio  of  one 
per  500  in  New  York  State  is  almost  three  times  that  of  mostly  rural  South 
Dakota.  " 

It  should  be  noted  that  consideration  of  ratios  alone,    does  not  provide 
an  adequate  measure  of  either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  American  health 
care.   For  instance,    Ln  1973,    there  were  138  counties  in  the  country  which  had 
no  active  physician  for  patient  care.   Specifically,    states  such  as  Missouri, 
Nebraska,    Georgia,   South  Dakota,    and  Texas  each  had  more  than  a  dozen 
counties  without  any  practicing  doctors. 

Because  access  to  health  care  services  in  rural  sections  of  the  country 
tends  to  be  extremely  poor,    another  focus  of  the  NRS  project  has  been  to 
help  improve  the  quality  of  services  Ln  these  areas.   It  is  believed  that  the 
most  effective  approach  to  good  care  and  effective  cost  control  is  through 
a  comprehensive  systems  approach,   which  means  that  the  health  care  system 
must  be  looked  at  and  planned  for  as  a  whole.   Emphasis  must  be  on  prevention, 
early  diagnosis,    and  on  less  costly  care,    rather  than  on  the  current  approach 


(5)  "Federal  Project  Eases  Rural  Doctor  Shortage  By  Dispatching  New 

Medical-School  Graduates",    Jonathan  Spivak,    The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
November  19,    1974 
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of  forcing  many  people  into  hospital  and  nursing  home  care.   In  addition, 
people  need  to  be  continually  educated  and  informed  in  order  to  be  able  to 
express   their  needs,    and  be  able  to  communicate  meaningfully  with  medical 
personnel,   when  a  problem  occurs. 

The  specific  NRS  proposal  for  a  Northeastern  Connecticut  region  en- 
visions an  integrated  operation  of  the  existing  medical  resources  in  the  area 

selected,   along  with  the  technical  and  systems  development  expertise  of  the 

.     ..  (6) 

project  team. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  health  program  that  health  education  be  offered  to  the 
residents  of  the  community  and  professional  learning  opportunities  be  provided 
to  physicians.  To  meet  this  need,  a  new  delivery  system,  called  RTS  (Rapid 
Transmission  and  Storage),  has  been  developed  in  collaboration  with  a  group 
of  leading  community  colleges.  RTS  integrates  the  best  available  technology 
resources  into  a  universal  learning  system,  and  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
a  wide  range  of  learning  materials,    including  health  education,   to  be  made 

available  near  to  where  people  live  and  work  at  convenient  times  and  affordable 

.    (7) 
cost. 


(6)  Abstracts  of  New  Rural  Society  Projects 

(7)  Ibid.     Abstracts 
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Community  Interaction  and  Planning 

The  separation  of  job  from  residence,    together  with  other  aspects  of 
suburban  living,    has  made  it  difficult  to  realize  a  high  degree  of  community- 
interaction  and  planning.   The  average  individual  today  moves  around  more 
than  ever  before  and  tends  to  play  a  number  of  roles.   Under  these  circumstances, 

different  communities  may  be  appropriate  for  different  roles  in  which  an  indi- 

(8) 
vidual  is  involved.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  define  the  term  community 

precisely.    A  definition  that  would  probably  prove  acceptable  to  most  scholars, 
however,    is  the  following:  "A  community  consists  of  persons  in  social  inter- 
action within  a  geographic  area  and  having  one  or  more  additional  common 

*,  M      (9) 

ties." 

Of  late,  greater  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  interaction  processes 
of  a  community.  There  is  a  sense  that  contemporary  social  organization  has 
been  destroying  some  of  the  more  meaningful  human  associations  and  values 

that  small  town  residents  have  traditionally  acquired  in  church,    family  and 

(10) 
neighborhood.  When  people  do  not  live  and  work  in  the  same  location, 

they  may  be  less  inclined  to  involve  themselves  in  community  affairs.   Similarly, 

working  parents  who  travel  long  distances  to  their  jobs  may  have  very  little 

time  during  the  week  to  spend  with  their  families.    Thus,   the  critical  role  that 


(8)  Abstracts,    The  New  Rural  Society  Project's  Reports,    page  2. 

(9)  Harold  F.    Kaufman,    "Toward  an  Interactional  Conception  of  Community" 
Perspectives  on  the  American  Community,    edited  by  Rolan  L.    Warren 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Company,    1973),    p.    63. 

(10)      Robert  Nisbet,    "Moral  Values  and  Community",    Perspectives  on 
the  American  Community,   p.    87. 
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parents  are  expected  to  play  in  the  nurturing  and  transmitting  of  human  values 
from  generation  to  generation  can  suffer  from  commuting.   What  this  suggests 
is  that  the  centralization  of  political  and  economic  power  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  may  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  society. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  how  to  reclaim  a  sense 
of  community.    It  is  believed  by  the  NRS  project  that,    if  people  live  and  work 
in  the  same  town,   they  are  more  apt  to  become  involved  in  local  affairs  and 
to  develop  a  sense  of  commitment  to  a  particular  community.   In  addition, 
however,    localities  may  need  to  establish  a  focal  point  for  community  activities 
in  order  to  successfully  encourage  citizen  participation.   This  has  led  some 
towns  to  create  community  centers.    Generally  this  approach  has  proved  most 
useful  where  activities  have  emerged  from  real  needs  identified  by  the  residents 
of  the  town. 

An  experimental  community  communications  center  established  by  NRS 
in  a  Northeastern  Connecticut  town  demonstrated  that  valuable  services  could 
be  provided  by  such  a  center.  A  survey  of  area  residents  after  the  limited 

pilot  demonstration  indicated  interest  was  greatest  in  continuing  education 
opportunities  and  improved  delivery  of  public  services.    This  coincides  with 
the  NRS  view  of  a  community  communications  center.    Potentially,    a  center 
can  foster  community  interaction  by  offering  a  variety  of  cultural  and  educational 
activities  and  by  providing  a  forum  for  the  debate  of  important  public  issues. 
At  the  same  time,    it  can  use  its  communications  facilities  to  improve  the 


(11)  Ibid.     Abstracts 
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delivery  of  human  services.    The  very  fact  that  the  center  presumably  brings 
together  under  one  roof  diverse  activities  and  services,    permits  the  identifica- 
tion of  those  areas  where  considerable  overlap  exists  and  consolidation  may 
be  warranted,    as  well  as  those  community  needs  which  appear  as  yet  unmet 
by  any  agency. 

One  of  the  primary  issues  to  be  faced  in  all  communities  is  their  need 
to  plan  for  the  future.    In  cooperation  with  the  Windham  Regional  Planning 
Agency,   Willimantic,    Connecticut,    NRS  undertook  baseline  studies  and  analyses 
of  the  region's  living  conditions  and  the  attitudes  of  residents,    resulting  in 
a  new  way  of  addressing  planning  problems. 


Sit  the  limited 

r. » center 


(12)      Ibid.     Abstracts 
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Transportation 

During  the  past  six  months,   when  the  Department  of  Transportation 

has  funded  the  XRS  project,   the  long-range  objectives  of  DOT'S  interest 

in  it  were: 

to  investigate  the  implications  for  transportation  technology  of 
the  redistribution  of  population  to  non-metropolitan  areas. 

to  investigate  how  and  under  what  circumstances  telecom- 
munication might  constitute  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods. 

to  investigate  the  complementarity  of  transportation  and  tele- 
communications in  stimulating  rural  economic  development  and 
growth. 

to  propose  planning   considerations  which  would  help  local 
government  officials  and  citizens  in  rural  areas  to  plan  more 
effectively  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  their  area. 

Of  the  five  major  factors  required  for  rural  development  and  where 
communications  technology  can  have  significant  impact,   employment  is  con- 
sidered the  most  basic  dimension,   although  all  five  are  regarded  as  essential. 
Because  of  the  constraints  of  time  and  money,    rural  economic  development 
is  receiving  the  emphasis  in  this  research  program. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  two  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  are  directly 
comparable.   Yet  rural  communities,   anxious  to  attract  industries  to  their 
areas,   do  face  common  planning  problems  when  it  comes  to  projecting  how 
different  mixes  of  telecommunications  and  transportation  might  impact  on 
their  economic  development  potential. 

In  its  current  research  effort,    under  contract  to  the  U.S.   Department  of 
Transportation,   NRS  is  investigating  the  role  of  communications  and  transpor- 
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tatlon  as  complementary  forces  in  rural  economic  development.    Although  the 
NRS  Concept  identifies  five  dimensions  of  the  quality  of  life  --  employment, 
health  care,    education,    entertainment  and  community  involvement  --  the 
current  study  focuses  primarily  upon  employment. 

The  present  study  has   selected  two  rural  counties  (Indiana,    Pennsylvania 
and  Pitt,    North  Carolina)  as  study  sites  and  visits  have  been  undertaken  which, 
in  combination  with  recent  census  data,    give  detailed  economic,    educational, 
medical  and  social  profiles  of  the  counties.    The  results  of  these  profiles  and 
extensive  information  from  state,    regional  and  local  planners  comprise  the 
current  study's  data  base. 

As  part  of  the  study,    NRS  is  using  an  econometric  forecasting  model  which 
is  capable  of  projecting  the  economic  impact  of  changes  in  the  industrial  en- 
vironments of  the   two  study  sites  with  extreme  accuracy.    Currently,   the 
model  is  capable  of  predicting  the  impact  of  transportation  improvements  on 
industry  output,    employment,    income  and  population,    as  well  as  pollution  levels 
and  energy  use.   NRS  is  developing  communication  indices  which,    incorporated 
into  the  model,   will  be  able  to  assess  the  impact  of  communications  improve- 
ments as  well  on  these  variables.    It  is  expected  that  the  economic  impact  of 
both  communications  and  transportation  as  complements  will  be  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  impacts  of  each  taken  separately.    This  hypothesis  will  become 
increasingly  important  as  greater  percentages  of  the  U.S.    economy  become 
information-  and  service  oriented,    where  accessibility  through  communications 
is  more  important  than  accessibility  through  transportation. 
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Under  the  section  on  ''Implementation",    using  the  results  of  the  model,    its 
own  previous  research,   and  that  of  others,   NRS    proposes  to  investigate 
specific  applications  of  communications  and  transportation  in  the  study  sites. 
In  this  regard,    all  of  the  quality-of-life  dimensions  will  be  included.   Under 
consideration  will  be  applications  of  these  two  technologies  to  enhance  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  current  and  future  residents  of  the  counties,  provide 
improved  educational  delivery  to  residents  (especially  in  the  areas  of  adult 
and  vocational  education),    upgrade  the  level  and  quality  of  health  care  services, 
furnish  cultural  and  entertainment  opportunities,  and  foster  involvement  in 
the  community. 
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III.         Implementation,    General  Considerations 

A  full  Implementation  of  the  NRS  plan  is  tantamount  to  setting  a  new 
national  goal.   To  optimize  the  match  between  population  distribution  and  our 
available  human,    environmental  and  energy  resources  in  order  to  be   in- 
dependent of  imports  and  assure  a  high  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  for 
many  centuries  to  come,    represents  an  enormous  effort  hard  to  visualize, 
let  alone  execute,   within  one  generation. 

The  experience  within  the  NRS  project  has  shown  that  the  desired  goal 
could  be  reached  by  the  end  of  this  century  if  one  divided  the  entire  problem 
into  many  smaller,    manageable  ones.    Making  decentralization  a  goal  within 
each  of  the  50  states,   where  needed,   would  come  close  to  accomplishing  this 
purpose.   Clearly,   there  are  a  number  of  states  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Seaboards  where  the  population  density  is  already  so  high  that  effective 
relief  could  only  be  derived  from  making  migration  to  less  densely  populated 
states  desirable. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  urban  problems,   the  poor  and  minority  groups 
should  be  able  to  decentralize  first.      For  the  many  low-populated  and  economi 
cally  underdeveloped  regions  of  this  country,    self -planning  has  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  economic  growth,   through  a  decentralization  of 
business  and  government,   will  require  accepting  a  limited  amount  of  immi- 
gration to  fill  the  new  jobs  together  with  those  already  there  and  seeking 
employment.   Here  again,    communications  science  along  with  many  other 
disciplines  in  the  broadest  sense  plays  a  major  role.    Where  the  states 
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represent  the  natural  individual  decentralization  units,    there  is  the  advantage 
that  they  are  largely  self-contained  politically  and  administratively,    and 
most  of  them  have  sufficient  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired 
goals. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  gradual  implementation  of  the  NRS  project  can  now 
begin  based  upon  pilot  projects  in  a  number  of  selected  rural  regions  of  certain 
states.  Simultaneously,    specific  studies  would  be  carried  out. 

In  establishing      pilot  projects,   the  approach  taken  will  be  that  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  regions  can  best  be  achieved  by  optimizing  the  interchange 
of  existing  resources  in  a  given  rural  region  between  an  economically  developed 
focal  center  and  its  less  developed   surroundings.   It  is  desirable  in  this 
process  to  influence  the  largest  possible  area  in  order  to  minimize  the 
number  of  such  operations  across  a  given  state.  An  example  would  be  the 
short  distance  commuting  of  people  to  a  manufacturing  and  business  center 
from  a  surrounding  rural  area  which  is  attractive  and  would  also  have  adequate 
provisions  for  health  care,   access  to  continuing  and  vocational  education, 
cultural  and  recreational  activities,   and  social  interaction  within  and  among 
communities. 

In  order  to  ensure  maximum  benefit,   federal  coordination  of  state -by- 
state  efforts  is  necessary,   especially  in  terms  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication.  Federal  agencies  should  serve  as  catalysts  and  provide  the 
stimulation  to  individual  states.   Redistribution  would  not  only  involve  de- 
centralization of  business  and  industry  but  of  federal  and  state  government 
operations.   As  a  result,   government  would  be  more  responsive  to  local  needs. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  today  no  single  federa  1  agency  has  the  charter  to  cope 
with  the  many  aspects  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the  NRS  project.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,   the  cooperation  of  virtually  all  our  federal  departments  is 
needed  to  provide  a  sufficiently  funded  and  well  coordinated  effort. 

It  is  the  NRS1  objective  to  include  those  federal  agencies  needed  to 
participate  in  the  next  phase  of  this  work  in  order  to  make  implementation 
more  feasible. 
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IV.      Proposals  for  Specific  Projects 

T  ransportation 

The  redistribution  of  people  from  large  urban  centers  to  rural  areas 
would  have  to  be  stimulated  by  a  decentralization  of  government  and  business 
operations  into  a  number  of  dynamic  systems  in  which  the  role  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications  and  their  interactions  become  crucial. 

The  need  for  efficient  mass  transportation,   the  extent  of  personal  travel 
and  the  potential  inter-relationships  between  transportation  and  telecommunica- 
tions  will  become  a  primary  part  of  the  focal  areas  which  NRS  will  propose 
based  on  the  techniques  developed  as  a  part  of  its  ongoing  activity. 

It  has  been  argued  that  transportation  links  between  rural  towns  and  a 
larger  population  center  disproportionately  favor  the  larger  community. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,    since  the  use  of  communication  systems 
is  based  on  overcoming  separation  and  minimizing  physical  movement,  the 
effects  on  growth  may  favor  the  smaller  communities. 

The  implication  of  this  could  have  major  significance  on  the  relative 
investments  between  transportation  and  communications,  where  the  issue 
is  to  strengthen  rural  communities  in  t«rms  of  quality  of  life  as  defined  by 
the   community's  own  planning  proccesses.   The  Department  of  Transportation 
thus  is  facing  decisions  which  may  require  it  to  embrace  telecommunications 
as  an  integral  part  of  transportation  planning.   Considerations  regarding  mass 
transportation  versus  individual  personal  travel  with  partial  substitutability 
by  communications,   when  superimposed  on  a  system  of  rebalanced  population 
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distribution  such  as  outlined  here,    could  only  be  planned  optimally  when  both 
technologies  are  fully  applied. 

Keeping  La  mind  the  overall  objective,    namely  to  equalize  at  a  maximum 
level  the  quality  of  life  over  the  entire  U.S.    at  minimum  energy  cost  and 
accomplish  this  within  the  shortest  time-span,    a  replication  of  the  optimized 
sub-regional  systems  within  individual  states  should  be  the  immediate  goal. 
Moving  in  this  direction  simultaneously  in  several  states,   with  the  full 
participation  and  planning  by  the  states'  governments,   becomes  an  essential 
objective* 

NRS  proposes  to  expand  the  current  work,   both  geographically  and  con- 
ceptually,   in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Considerably  broaden  and  refine  the  techniques  now  under 

development  for  measuring  the  influence  of  communications 
on  the  economy  of  rural  regions.    The  currently  applied  Harris 
Econometric  Model  would  be  extended  toward  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  means  by  which  telecommunications  can 
affect  the  integral  development  of  economic  focal  points, 
together  with  the  maximum  surrounding  region  that  can  be 
influenced.    The  communications  indices,    as  currently  being 
developed,    measure  the  impact  of  various  forms  of  mass  media, 
as  well  as  modes  of  industrial  communications,    such  as  data 
handling  in  an  industrial  and  business  center  of  a  rural  region. 
The  indices  would  be  expanded  and  refined  to  embrace  the  use 
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of  specific  communications  technologies  needed  for  maximizing 
employment  by  government  and  by  service  industries  and  to 
extend  their  influence  on  surrounding  rural  areas  in  terms 
of  improved  health,   educational  and  cultural  services.   The 
complementary  roles  of  transportation  and  telecommunications 
will  emerge  as  essential  ingredients  in  these  analyses. 

2.  Consider  Certain  Institutional  Problems  of  Importance: 

a)  Which  governmental,   business  or  civic  organizations  will 
be   affected  by  the  processes  outlined  under  1.  ,    and  what 
legal,   legislative  or  public  educational  programs  need 

to  be  developed  in  order  to  ease  the  enactment  of  necessary 
changes? 

b)  Which  institutions  and  what  methods  need  to  be  involved 
in  the  necessary  long-range  planning  functions  and  which 
stimuli  have  to  be  provided  in  order  for  individuals  to 
participate  in  such  activities  within  their  communities? 

c)  What  institutional  barriers  need  to  be  reviewed  or,   indeed, 
revised  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  configuration  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  systems  best  able  to  achieve 
the  desired  optimum  conditions  within  the  region,    given 
its  focal  point  and  surrounding  areas?    (Frequency  alloca- 
tion, Spectrum  utilization,   Transportation  and  Vehicular 
laws,   Environmental  regulations,   etc.) 
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3.  A  major  influence  on  the  optimal  balance  between  transportation 

and  communication  and  on  energy  usage  in  the  proposed  rural 
models  can  result  in  the  creation  of  local  work-centers  applying 
the  XRS  developed  communication  audits  analyses  and  conferencing 
techniques.   These  centers,    equipped  with  communication  and 
office  facilities,   may  permit  employees  to  travel  to  the  larger 
industrial  locations  less  often,    and  only  when  face-to-face  meetings 
or  conferences  are  required.   At  other  times,    contacts  by    com- 
munications,   and  correspondence,    could  be  concentrated  into 
certain  days,    resulting  in  reduced  travel  by  mass  transportation 
or  by  individual  vehicles.   Application  of  this  to  the  smaller  regional 
models  and  also  to  the  larger  metropolitan-suburban  systems  could 
have  significant  implications  on  transportation  and  energy  needs. 

Urban  Needs 

NRS  believes  that  the  impact  of  a  voluntary  population  distribution  on  the 
city  will  be  significant,    and  lead  to  its  becoming  what  may  be  called  a  Head- 
quarters City,   where  the  headquarters  of  business,    commerce,    the  arts    and 
sciences,    of  medicine  and  education  are  located.   In  some  ways  this  is  already 
the  case  in  several  of  our  large  cities.   The  numerous  divisions,    services  and 
subsidiaries  of  these  headquarters  operations  could  be  dispersed  throughout 
the  respective  state,    using  already  developed  or  expanded  telecommunications 
links,    in  concert  with  existing  transportation. 
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To  the  extent  that  a  voluntary  decentralization  from  metropolitan  areas 
has  to  become  a  national  goal,   the  creation  of  employment  opportunities  by- 
utilizing  telecommunications  is  essential  for  people  who  are  now  unemployed 
or  underemployed,    and  live  there.    The  job  training  would  be  geared  to  the 
under-privileged  people  who  would  be  migrating  to  the  rural  areas  from  the 
city.   In  addition,    it  would  have  to  take  into  account  those  individuals  who  already 
live  in  the  rural  communities.   In  addition  to  job  training,  there  must  be  a  state 
and  federal  commitment  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  resettle,   and  assure 
employment  in  the  place  of    destination.   It  is  estimated  that  expenditures  would 
be  but  a  fraction  of  what  the  city  now  spends  for  direct  and  indirect  costs 
associated  with  welfare.    The  application  of  telecommunications  in  these 
career  training  programs  is  a  vital  element,   and  a  program  is  already    under- 
way with  community  colleges  to  put  into  effect  the  new  techniques  developed 

(13) 
for  this  purpose. 

Within  the  metropolitan  area,    improvement  in  mass  transportation  is 

(14) 
necessary  and  possible,    and  telecommunications  can  have  considerable  impact. 


(13)  Abstracts 

(14)  Ibid.,   NAE,   June,   1971 
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Zmployment 

In  the  section  on  "Urban  Needs"  the  problem  of  employment  is  addressed. 
Accordingly,   an  outgrowth  of  business  decentralization  would  be  the  creation  of 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas,    first  for  those  living  there  and  seco-d, 
for  thoae  who  are  underemployed  or  unemployed  from  the  metropolitan  urban 
centers  of  the  particular  state.     The  training  and  retraining  of  these  individuals 
In  greatest  need  of  jobs  and  desirous  to  relocate  into  rural  communities  will 
have  to  be  done  at  state  or  Federal  expense,    and  include  the  cost  of  relocation. 
One  of  the  studies  of  the  NRS  project  will  be  to  show  that  such  activities,    includ- 
ing the  relocation  of  the  people  involved  to  fill  planned  jobs  would  be,  in  the 
long-run,  highly  cost-effective   when  compared  with  the  direct  and  indirect 
burdens  on  the  city's  or  state's  welfare  budget.     The  opportunity  for  minorities 
and  poor  people,    now  confined  to  ghettos,    to  transfer  with  their  families  into 
attractive  rural  communities  as  wage  earners  represents  a  vital  step  towards 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  this  sizeable  segment  of  our  population. 

In  order  to  create  new  jobs  in  fural  communities,   a  decentralization  of 
business  must  occur.     Based  upon  the  studies  and  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  NRS  project  regarding  the  role  of  telecommunications  in  this  process,    it  is 
proposed  that  specific  Implementation  in  appropriate  regions  of  selected  states 
be  Initiated.     As  stated  earlier,    the  impact  of  transportation  and  communication 
and  their  complementarity  will  be  key  factors  in  creating  acceptable  living 
conditions  In  the  rural  communities. 

An  essential  Ingredient  necessary  to  control  the  growth  of  a  community, 
Including  the  type  of  employment  and  the  increase  in  population  that  are  acceptable 
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should  be  based  upon  careful  local  planning,    participated  in  by  residents  and 
coordinated  with  overall  regional  and  state  objectives.     Communications  tech- 
nology could  play  a  significant  role  such  as  a  use  of  cable  television  as  a  tool 
for  interaction  among  citizens  and  between  government,    as  part  of  the  planning 
and  administrative  process.     An  expansion  of  the  planning  study  involving 

citizens,   planning  agencies,    etc.  ,   which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  NRT 

(15) 
project  in  Willimantic,    Connecticut,  would  be  undertaken.     Such 

local  planning  should  take  into  account  the  opportunities  for  minimizing  travel 

within  and  betwen  communities  through  telecommunications  techniques  and 

thus  preserve  energy  resources,   while  making  better  utilization  of  existinga 

transportation  facilities. 

The  decentralization  of  government  (state  and  federal)  and  the  extent  to 

which  it  reduces  the  operating  costs  of  these  agencies,   are  an  important 

part  of  an  overall  distribution  plan.     NRS  proposes  to  develop  criteria  to 

test,   measure  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  decentralized  government 

operations  in  human  and  economic  terms  using  its  communications  audit 

technique.     An  assessment  of  the  various  forms  of  communications  technology, 

and  their  substitutabllity  for  travel  would  be  part  of  the  same  study. 


(15)    Ibid.     Abstracts,   Community  and  Communications  Studies 
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Health  Care  Services 

As  described    earlier  in  this  paper,    access  to  health  care  services   in 
rural  sections  o:  the  country  is  extremely  poor.   A  significant  reason  for  this 
is  the  lack  of  awareness  by  people   in  rural  areas  about  health  problems,    ar.d, 
therefore,    a  continuing  education  program  needs  to  be  developed  to  teach 
individuals  about  how  to  deal  with  sickness  and  emergencies,    and  thereby 
be  better  able  to  prevent  or  detect  early  symptoms  and  communicate  effectively 
with  physicians  and  other  health  personnel.   Studies  have  indicated  that,    when 
education  is  made  relevant  to  the  health  requirements  of  individuals  and 
their  families,    it  can  produce  significant  improvement  in  their  actions.   As 
a  consequence,   people  are  able  to  react  to  health  problems  with  more  knowledge 
and  confidence,    and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  expensive  clinic  and  hospital 
facilities  and  services. 

To  educate  people  in  home  health  care  on  a  wide  scale,    they  should  be 
reached  near  to  where  they  live  and  work  and   be  able  to  follow  a  schedule  most 
suitable  to  their  needs. 

A  new  electronic  delivery  system  for  learning  called  RTS  (Rapid  Trans- 
mission and  Storage)  has  been  developed  for  use  in  learning  centers  and  would 
be  employed  in  the  proposed  project.    The  low  cost,    high  quality  and  flexibility 

of  the  recorded  programs  make  this  a  very  cost-effective  way  to  apply  health 

(16) 
education  across  the  country. 

In  addition  to  educating  the  public  about  basic  public  health  problems,    it 

is  also  important  to  provide  essential  care  when  needed.    The  disparity  between 


(16)    Ibid. 
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the  availability  of  medical  services  in  urban  areas  (excluding  the  ghettos) 
and  rural  areas  is   considerable.     Physicians  tend  to  settle  in  urban  and  Btlbarbau 
areas,   because  their  families  prefer  living  conditions  in  the  cities,   just  as 
75%  of  the  population  does.    Furthermore,    there  exists  far  greater  professional 
stimulation  through  hospital  and  teaching  facilities. 

By  utilizing  allied  health  manpower  in  combination  with  technology,   much 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  services  needed.   Suitable  technology  exists  but  it 
must  be  applied  imaginatively  in  the  provision  of  medical  care.   NRS  proposes 
a  program  in  specific  areas  in  which  clinics,   manned  by    physician  assistants, 
would  be  set  up  in  the  various  townships,    readily  accessible  by  the  residents. 

Based  upon  tests  and  experiences  thus  far,   the  majority  of  cases  can  be 
handled  by  physician  assistants.   In  the  remaining  instances,   through  tele- 
communications links,    interconnecting  these  clinics  to  a  neaby  hospital,   a 

supervising  physician  in  attendance  will  be  able  to  advise  and  assist.   For 

(17) 


further  details  see  the  Appendix. 


(17)    Ibid.     Health  Care  Proposal  for  Northeast  Connecticut 
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Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,    the  primary  means  for 
transferring  knowledge  has  been  the   instructor  and  the  printed  word. 
Today,    in  a  world  with  ever  accelerating  changes,    it  is  urgent  to  improve 
the  process  of  learning.     This   is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  quarter  of  our  population  has  not  completed  high  school,    and 
some  twenty  percent  of  all  adults  want  to  learn  some  subject  of  their 
choosing  -  academic,    vocational  ,    home  and  hobby  related,    etc. 

Educational  institutions  traditionally  served  only  those  who  came 
to  the  Campus  and  it  has  been  recognized  only  recently  that  a  great  many 
people  would  like  to  learn  near  where  they  live  or  work.     The  Community 
Colleges,  of  which  there  are  some  1,200,    are  the  ones  which  have 
become  most  alert  to  this  challenge;    and,    at  the  same  time,   business 
and  industry  also  recognized  the  value  of  employee  training  and  education. 

Community  Colleges  today  are  faced  with  more  people  wanting  to 
learn  more  subjects  in  off-campus  learning  centers  than  can  presently 
be  satisfied.     It  is  not  economically  feasible  to  send  instructors  to 
learning  centers  near  where  people  live  to  teach  all  the  subjects 
desired  with  schedule  flexibility  and  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  user. 
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To  meet  these  needs,  educators  and  scientists  for  the  first  time  have 
combined  to  develop  a  method  of  learning  and  delivery  which  integrates  the 
best  available  educational  and  technology  resources  into  a  universal  system. 

As  a  result,   a  new  learning  system    called  RTS  (Rapid  Transmission 
and  Storage),   was  developed, which  is  now  scheduled  to  go  into  operation  with 
a  group  of  community  colleges,    later  this  year. 


The  following  characterizes  the  RTS  System: 

1.  Up  to  30  one-hour,   or  60  half-hour  or  120  fifteen-minute  pro- 
grams,  etc.   can  be  stored  on  a  one -hour  standard  1"  video 
cassette.   Up  to  30  of  these  can  be  shown  simultaneously  in 
that  many  classrooms.   This  satisfies  the  requirement  of  con- 
tinuous enrollment,  whereby  people  can  start  a  new  semester 
on  any  subject  each  week,    or  every  other  week,   etc.  ,   to  suit 
their  own  schedules. 

2.  Sound  is  the  main  medium  and  is  illustrated  with  carefully 
selected  or  prepared  picture  and  graphics  material.   For 
fullest  comprehension  and    maximum  retention,    illustrates 
are  carefully  synchronized  with  the  corresponding  words  to 
create  a  single  impact    on  the  student. 

3.  Motion  is  provided  only  when  essential,  for  clarification  or 
emphasis. 

4.  A  wide  choice  of  learning  materials  can  be  produced  quickly 
and  at  low  cost  at  a  fraction  of  conventional  video  or  motion 
picture  presentation. 
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5.  Programs  can  be  stored  on  1"  video  cassettes  or  trans- 
mitted over  standard  television  stations,    cable  links, 
or  microwave  systems  for  viewing  in  regular  time,    or 
transmitted  at  rapid  rate  at  night-time.      (30  half-hour 
modules  per  hour). 

6.  Updating  pictures  and  sound  is  an  easy  process  and  world- 
wide use  is  possible  through  a  simple  change  in  the  sound 
track. 

7.  Printed  materials  are  provided  with  RTS  in  the  form  of 
texts,    administrative  guide,    and  testing  aids.     It  is  possible 

to  arrange  the  programs  so  that  each  lesson  has  built-in  testing 
sections  between  the  teacher  and  the  students  --  an  important 
factor  in  any  successful  learning  program. 

Postal  Service  in  Rural  Areas 

As  part  of  improving  rural  life,   mail  delivery  service  needs  to  be 
improved  throughout  rural  areas  in  the  U.S.     The  next  phase  of  the  new 
comprehensive  NRS  program  will  address  the  areas  of  reliable  and 
prompt  mail  or  message  service  as  individual  state  programs  as 
follows: 
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1.        Examination  of  issues  on  State-by-State  Basis 

a.    Determination  of  maximum  ranges  in  delivery  time  between 
central  collection  points  in  the  state  and  outlying  post  offices 
of  various  districts  (especially  in  remote  areas). 


b.   Availability  of  preferable  collection  points  in  adjacent  states. 


c.    Percentage  of  various  classes  of  mail  destined  to  different 
regions  of  the  state  particularly  rural  ones. 


d.    The  degree  of  privacy  desired  for  various  classes  of  mail 
and  type  of  mail  or  messages  on  which  to  focus  initially. 


Consider  two-way  terminals  designed  for  these  specific 
services,  located  at  all  distant  and  particularly  remote 
post  offices,  utilizing  alpha-numeric  printout,  with  digital 
signals  on  standard  phone  lines.  This  could  be  utilized 
primarily  at  night-time  (estimated  capacity  10,000  pages, 
averaging  500  words  each,  per  terminal  between  6  p.m. 
and  8  a.m. ). 

For  the  transmission  ot  documents,    drawings,    handwritten 
messages,   etc.  ,    a  portion  ot  the  night  schedule  may  be 
devoted  to  facsimile  with  highest  efficiency  utilization  of 
telephone  circuits  (maximum  two  minutes  per  page). 


f.   Investigation  of  optimum  delivery  system  for  new  service 
between  remote  post  offices  and  addresses. 
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2.  Equipment  considerations  for  this   system 

a.  Availability   or  adaptation  of  existing  devices  or  systems. 

b.  Cost  of  hardware  and  of  operation. 

c.  Degree  of  automation. 

3.  Delivery  of  electronic  messages  from  post  offices  to 
distant  addresses  via  TV  or  telephone,    or  both  or  other 
alternatives 

4.  Interstate  and  intrastate  regulations,    as  well  as  telephone 
system  interconnections. 

5.  Investigation  of  potential  users  of  the  rural  mail  or 
message  system 

a.  Government  agencies  -  local,    state,    federal 

b.  Business  and  industry 

c.  Hospitals,    laboratories,   physicians'  offices,    etc. 

d.  Law  enforcement 

c.      Schools,   libraries,   etc. 

6.  Proposal  for  specific  pilot  operations  in  selected  states  and 
regions,    and  their  relationships  with  other  NRS  projects 
planned  for  the  same  places. 

7.  Implementation  plan  for  full  project  activity,    including  cost, 
duration,    and  anticipated  results. 


69-838  O  -  76  -  17 
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Environmental  Protection 

The  impact  of  a  decentralized  population  pattern  can  have  profound 
effects  on  current  environmental  regulations  and  their  influence  on  the 
country's  economy.   The  dispersion  of  power  plants  and  automobile  travel  as 
a  result  of  a  more  even  distribution  of  people  by  the  metropolitan  and  rural 
communities  will  result  in  less  dense  air  and  water  pollution  conditions  should 
be  more  easily  controlled  on  a  local  level.  Industrial  and  residential  waste 
would  be  decentralized  at  the  same  time,   and  could  thus  be  better  managed. 

It  Is  proposed  to  undertake  planning  studies  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
various  population  distribution  patterns  on  nationwide  and  regional  environmental 
conditions.   The  Impact  of  telecommunications  on  living  conditions  and  trans- 
portation as  an  Important  factor  in  voluntary  dispersal  of  people  and  jobs,    is 
expected  to  result  in  significant  easing  of  environmental  constraints.   The 
quantitative  and  qualitative  changes  in  geographic  and  atmospheric  dimensions 
of  pollution  patterns  represent  new  approaches  and  will  be  an  essential  phase 
of  the  NRS  project 
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ENERGY 

As  observed  earlier,    the  rural,    urban  and  energy  problem  appear 
to  be  closely  interlinked  and  the  timely  solution  of  these  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  this  nation's  future.     Energy  was  not  an  issue  when  early  in 
this  century  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  lived  in  rural  communities. 
Pollution  and  almost  total  reliance  on  oil  for  electricity  and  transportation 
became  problems  of  crisis  proportions  when  migration  from  rural  areas 
resulted  in  three-quarters  of  the  population  living  and  working  in 
metropolitan  regions. 

The  highly  urbanized  population  pattern  necessitates  generating 
electric  power  from  low-sulfur  oil  instead  of  coal  to  minimize  pollution. 

It  is  proposed  to  develop  conditions  for  an  optimal  match  between 
population  distribution  and  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  energy  re- 
sources.  If  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population  lived  and  worked  accord- 
ing to  a  decentralized  pattern,   power  generation  could  be  dispersed  as 
well.   As  a  result,    it  might  be  possible  to  use  coal,   the  country's  most 
abundant  energy  source  and  apply  existing  techniques  to  remove  con- 
taminants in  medium-sized  and  smaller  plants.   Simultaneously,    losses   in  long 
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distance  power  lines  would  be  significantly  reduced. 

Applying  communications  technology  towards  upgrading  rural  life 
thus  holds  the  potential  advantage  of  permitting  U.S.    energy  production 
to  shift  more  heavily  toward  the  use  of  coal.     The  NRS  approach  also 
involves  other  fundamental  ways  by  which  reduction  in  energy  needs 
may  be  realized.     In  the  decentralized  mode,   the  use  of  telecommunications 
technology  could  make  all  aspects  of  life  in  rural  communities  more 
attractive  and  permit  business  and  government  to  disperse  their 
operations  from  urban  to  rural  areas.     Through  appropriate  planning 
new  homes,  work  places,    and  shopping  facilities  in  revitalized  rural 
towns  would  be  located  to  reduce  automobile  travel.     In  addition,   within 
and  between  these  towns,   telecommunication  systems  would  be  used  as  an 
alternative  way  of  performing  functions  that  presently  necessitate  travel. 
Calculations  based  on  available  data  indicate  that  one-third  of  this  country's 
gasoline  consumption  is  due  to  cars  being  driven  daily  to  and  from  work 
in  our  large  metropolitan  centers.     Thus  an  examination  of  this  nation's 
energy  utilization  based  on  current  life  patterns  and  a  comparison  with 
alternative  modes  of  population  distribution  are  likely  to  show  that  we  may 
be  able  to  attain  reliance  solely  on  our  own  energy  resources  for  centuries 
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to  come  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  highest  quality  of  life  among 
all  nations. 

This  would  permit  us  to  develop  prudently  alternate  sources  of  energy 
wichout  haste  and  undue  burden  on  our  economy.     A  study  has  been  out- 
lined for  this  portion  of  the  NRS  project  and  is  detailed  as  follows: 
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Phase  I 


a.  identify  relevant  data  on  existing  U.S.    energy  sources,  their 
supply,   and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  their  use. 

b.  determine  anticipated  new  energy  sources,   their  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  timetable  for  their  availability. 

c.  explore  possible  methods  whereby  different  patterns  of 
population  distributions  can  be  related  to  corresponding 
energy  needs. 

d.  specify  the  general  nature  of  the  data  needed  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  study  and  indicate  how  data,   not  already  available, 
would  be  obtained. 

e.  indicate  the  various  disciplines  and  level  of  effort  required 
to  undertake  the  overall  study. 

f.  develop  a  schedule  and  phasing  of  the  research  tasks. 

g.  identify  the  anticipated  products  of  the  research  and  outline  the 
expected  impacts  on  the  issues  to  be  resolved. 

h.       estimate  the  cost  of  the  overall  project. 


Phase  II 


1.  Broad  description  of  the  energy  problem  in  light  of  severe  time 
and  cost  constraints. 

2.  Conventional  and  anticipated  energy  resources  for  the  next 
100  years. 

a.  types,    location,   amount  and  accessibility  of  domestic 
energy  reserves. 

b.  cost  of  extraction,   conversion,   transportation,   etc. 

c.  environmental  constraints:   Land  reclamation  considera- 
tions; Pollution  considerations 
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3.  Present  ar.d  future  projected  U.S.    energy  needs,    through  the 
year  2000,    (for  homes,   business,    industry,    and  transportation). 

a.  Under  :zt  present  population  distribution,   with  75  percent 
in  Metropolitan  Areas  and  25  percent  in  Rural  Areas. 

b.  Under  varying  degrees  of  NRS  population  distribution,    up 
to  50  percent  in  Metropolitan  Areas,    and  50  percent  in 
Rural  Areas. 

4.  Based  on  the  above,    determine  the  most  cost  effective  means  of 
supplying  the  energy  needs  under  varying  ranges  of  population 
distribution  assuming  the  maximum  feasible  reliance  on  domestic 
resources.     Make  assessments  for  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Current  population  distribution; 

b.  Same  projected  to  the  year  2000; 

c.  Varying  degrees  of  dispersed  populations  (as  defined  under 
3  b. )  projected  in  10-year  intervals  from  now  to  year  2000. 

5.  In  evaluating  the  effect  of  population  distribution  on  energy 
utilization,  the  following  factors  and  their  interactions  will  be 
considered. 

a.  The  type  and  amount  of  resources  used  in  comparison  with 
known  energy  resource  reserves. 

b.  The  cost  of  acquiring  and  processing  the  needed  resources 
for  the  different  formats  of  population  distributions  (take 
into  account  construction  of  new  extraction  facilities,   power 
plants  and  energy  distribution  systems.) 

c.  Degree  of  national  self-sufficiency  that  would  result  from 
the  alternative  energy  systems. 

d.  Capital  requirements  for  conversion  of  existing  and  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  for  the  different  energy  systems. 

e.  Effects  of  population  distribution  on  pollution  levels  generated 
by  dispersed  electric  power  plants  using  coal. 

f.  Effects  of  population  distribution  on  pollution  levels  generated 
by  automobiles  and  possible  impact  on  greater  fuel  efficiency. 

g.  Environmental  implications  of  strip  mining  under  the  various 
energy  systems  proposed  above. 
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Communication  Services 

Communications  technology  is  a  crucial  factor  in  providing  rural  commun- 
ities with  the  necessary  services  to  make  them  viable  alternatives  to  urban 
life.     However,   there  still  remains  a  sizable  portion  of  our  population,   out- 
side of  urban  centers,   without  access  to  an  adequate  TV  broadcast  service. 
An  even  larger  fraction  have  virtually  no  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities 
available  to  them  as  do  urban  residents. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  notion  such  as  the  "Wired  Nation"  was  created, 

giving  the  impression  that  all  of  rural  America  can  be  made  accessible  by 

means  of  cable  TV.     To  provide  all  rural  homes  including  farms  with  adequate 

cable  TV  service  would  create  an  enormous  economic  strain,   and  regulatory 

problems  of  such  magnitude  that  their  implementation,    if  feasible  at  all, 

may  require  the  balance  of  this  century.     A  study  carried  out  by  the  Denver 

(18) 
Research  Institute       dealt  with  this  problem  of  trying  to  develop  a  terrestrial 

solution  to  the  "Wired  Nation". 

At  the  NAE-NASA  1974  Summer  Study,    a  broadcast  satellite  system  was 
recommended  called  "Rural-Sat",   an  approach  distinctly  different  from  the 
Denver  Research  Institute's  proposal  of  a  terrestrial  system. 


(18)  The  Denver  Research  Institute  (DRI)  Studies 
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Requiring  only  a  modest  investment  by  the  users,    the  system  can  make 
adequate  broadcast  service  available  to  all  rural  residents,    including  farmers, 
and  those  in  isolated  and  low  density  areas,    etc. 


"Rural-Sat"  consists  of  a  pair  of  special  communication  satellites  in 
synchronous  orbit  over  the  equator  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  optimally  the 
U.   S. 

The  basic  role  of  the  Rural -Sat  System  is  to  upgrade  life  in  all  rural  homes, 
whether  in  communities  or  on  farms.     It  will  perform  three  types  of  broadcast 
services: 

1)  A  national  coverage  with  an  adequate  number  of  channels  capable 
of  being  received  with  minimum  investment  in  any  home,   but 
intended  primarily  to  serve  rural  and  farm  families. 

2)  Regional  broadcast  programs  each  covering  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  U.S.  ,    corresponding  to  the  time  zones. 

3)  A  new  high-resolution  color  TV  broadcast  system  for  theater 
projection  anywhere  in  the  country,    of  live  cultural  events, 
originating  in  the  major  metropolitan  centers  such  as  theater, 
opera,   ballet,   museums,    conventions,    etc. 

In  the  following  the  technical  description  and  details  of  the  Rural-Sat  system 
are  given  as  published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  end  of  1975  from  the 
Panel  on  Uses  of  Communications  to  the  Space  Applications  Board  of  the  Assembly 
of  Engineering,    National  Research  Council. 
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CONCEPT  FOR  A  NATIONWIDE  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM  TO  SERVE  RURAL  AREAS 

To  fulfill  the  need  to  make  rural  America  attractive  for  more  people  and 
to  deliver  to  the  home  continuing  vocational  and  health  education  as  well  as 
regional  and  community  information,  in  addition  to  the  entertainment  and  public 
affairs  offerings  on  national  TV,  the  Panel  offers  a  concept  of  a  synchronous 
cc— uri. cations  satellite  system  consisting  of  two  identical  satellites,  each 
with  fourteen  40  MHz  TV  transponders  each  with  100  watts  output.  Typically, 
the  total  of  28  transponders  can  be  utilized  as  follows.  On  Satellite  I,  three 
400  watt  high-power  signals  are  produced  by  combining  4  output  stages  for  each 
of  three  national  TV  channels  corresponding  to  the  commercial  networks.  These 
three  TV  signals,  each  40  MHz  wide,  are  fed  to  the  same  antenna,  covering  the 
entire  U.S.  Two  more  channels  on  the  same  satellite  serve  regions  I  and  II, 
approximately  corresponding  to  Time  Zones  I  and  II,  counting  from  the  West. 
Satellite  II  has  two  national  broadcast  channels,  again  each  combining  the  out- 
put from  four  100  watt  transmitters.  One  of  these  channels  could  be  assigned 
to  the  Public  Broadcast  Service  and  the  other  to  cable  networking  or  for 
educational-health  care  services.  Of  the  remaining  six  100  watt  transmitters, 
two  serve  Time  Zone  III  and  four  broadcast  to  Time  Zone  IV  (East  Coast  of  the 
U.S.).  This  makes  it  possible  on  the  average  for  6  states  to  share  one  trans- 
porter. Thus,  within  a  given  region  or  time  zone,  each  state  can  have  a  one- 
sixth  share  of  a  broadcast  day  to  transmit  pertinent  local  or  regional  informa- 
tion which  can  be  received  everywhere  within  the  zone.  Each  satellite  would 
have  two  antennas,  the  smaller  one  taking  the  broadcast  feeds  covering  the 
entire  nation,  and  the  large  antenna  serving  the  individual  zones. 

Figure  I  illustrates  the  above  and  also  the  number  of  40  MHz  channels 
transmitted  by  the  two  satellites.  The  twelfth  40  MHz  channel,  namely  Fft,  is 
reserved  to  be  combined  with  F^  providing  an  80  MHz  wide  special  broadcast 
channel  for  the  high-resolution  color  TV  signals  for  theater  projection  dis- 
cussed under  "Teleculture." 

Regarding  reception,  it  is  estimated  that  a  two-meter  antenna,  together  with 
a  250°  receiver  and  using  a  parametric  amplifier  at  room  temperature,  will  pro- 
vide commercially  acceptable  pictures  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
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Satellite  1 


Antenna  for 

Zones  I  and  II 


Antenna  for 
Zones  III  and  IV 
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LIST  OF  SYMBOL  DEFINITIONS 


X  -  Waveler.rrh 

9  -  .  Antenna  beamwidth 

9,  -  Antenna  North -South  beamwidth 

9 2  -  Antenna  East- West  beamwidth 

9R  -  Receiver  antenna  beamwidth 

B  -  Transponder  bandwidth 

b  -  Video  base  bandwidth 

C/N  -  Carrier  to  noise  ratio 

D  -  Antenna  diameter 

EIRP  -  Effective  radiated  power  (dBW) 

F  -  Noise  figure  (ratio) 

GR  -  Receiving  antenna  gain 

G_/T  -  Receiving  antenna  figure-of -merit 

Gj.  -  Transmit  antenna  gain  (on-board  satellite) 

I  FM  improvement  factor  if  (C/N)  is  above 
a  13  dB  threshold 

L  -  Space  loss  -  given  as  ( —   R j 

L  -  Incidental  loss  and  atmospheric  attenuation 

m  -  Modulation  factor 

PT  -  Transmitter  power  (on-board  satellite) 


Distance  from  satellite  to  terrestrial  receiver  (about  39,000  km 
in  continental  U.S.) 
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S/N  -  Sigr.il  to  noise  ratio 

T  -  Anter_ia  temperature 

T  -  Ro^r  .sr^erature,  i.e.,  290°  K 
0 

T  -  Noise  tezrssrature  of  receiver  only 
R 

T_  -  Systea  noise  temperature 
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Di: 


Broadcast  Systec  at  13  GHz  (2.S  cm) 


3  m 


0_  =  70  A  =  .S8° 


2  m    Q  =  .89° 


GR  =  45.4  dB 


Receivers  (standard  receiver) 


FR  =  6  dB,  TQ  +  290°  K 

Ts  =  TA  +  (L  -  1)T0  ♦  L  (Fr  -  1)  TQ 

For  a  line  loss  of  1  dB  and  an  antenna 
temperature  of  20° K 

Tg  =  1190° 

For  a  "state  of  the  art"  but  still  un- 
cooled  receiver 

F  =  2.7  dB  (This  corresponds  to  a 
receiver  temperature 
of  250°  K.) 


T  =  410c 
S 


The  possible  receiver  "figures  of  merit"  G/T  are 

S 


6  dB    2.7  dB 


3  m 
2  m 


18.1 
14.6 

22.9 
19.3 

(G/T  )  in  dB/°K 
S 
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The  total  12  GH;  band  available  for  down  link  domestic  service  is  500  MM: 
wide  from  11.7  GHz  to  12.2  GHz.  We  assume  a  color  TV  bandwidth  of  6.0  MHz  and 
ar.  RF  channel  of  38  v_4z  available  for  deviating  the  signal. 

m  =  -B-  -  1 
2b 

m  =  2.17 

The  FM  improvement    (post -detection  to  pre-detection  in  the  full  RF  band- 
width)  is  given  by  the  usual  expression 

I  =  3m2  Cm  +  1) 

I  «=  16.5  dB 

The  basic  RF  link  equation   (in  dB)   can  be  written  as 

£-  -  EIRP  -  L?  -  L,  -  B  ♦  C  ♦  228.6 
N  S         I  T 

S 

Lg  *=  Space  Loss  -  M  *  ¥\    ■  206  dB  at  12  GHz  and  39,000  km 

L  "  incidental  loss  «=  5  dB  (All  the  atmospheric  effects  in  this 


single  term  have  been  considered 


together.) 
B  =  38  MHz  •  75.8  dBHz 
EIRP  -  PTGT 

If  one  assumes  100  watt  transmitter  power  and  U.S.  time  zone  coverage,  one 
should  make  the  calculation  using  an  antenna  beamwidth  of  about  2°  x  3°.  A  2° 
circular  beam  will  cover  an  elliptical  area  of  800  by  1100  n.  mi  (a  U.S.  time 
rone  is  about  600  n.  mi  across  by  1000  n.  mi  long).  This  allows  margin  for  many 
alterations  in  the  ultimate  specific  design.  The  "footprint"  of  the  antenna  will 
flare  out  more  as  the  satellite  location  is  offset  from  the  central  U.S.  It 
probably  should  be  over  the  Pacific  west  of  California  to  cause  local  midnight 
and  satellite  eclipse,  when  it  occurs  during  the  equinoxes,  to  take  place  in  the 
early  morning  hours  over  the  U.S.   The  battery  weight  will  thus  be  reduced 
considerably.. 

G  =  26«6QQ-  =  36.5  dB  (good  approximate  formula 
01  ©2  f°r  anylarge  reflector) 

EIRP  =  20  dBW  +  36.5  dB  =  56.5  dBW 
(&)-  56.5  -  206  -  5  -  75.8  ♦  228.6  ♦  0. )  =  -  1.9  ♦  (L  ) 


_ 
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By  tvir.g  four  of  the  100  watt  amplifiers  together  and  feeding  the  output  to  the 
appropriate  antenna,  the  entire  U.S.  will  be  covered  with  the  national  signals. 


(C/N)  dB     (S/N)  dB 


12.7 

- 

16.2 

32.7 

17.4 

33.9 

21.0 

37.5 

Receiver 
Earth  Station  (G/Tg) dB/°K 

2  m  antenna  -  6d3  receiver        14.6 

3  m    "    -  6dB  receiver        i8*1 

2  m    -"   '  -  2.7  dB  receiver      19-3 

3  m    "    -  2.7  dB  receiver      22.9 

The  (S/N)  column  is  the  sun  of  the  (C/N)  value  and  the  16.5  dB  FM  improve- 
ment. The  first  case  is  inadequate  in  terms  of  margin  over  the  FM  threshold 
for  (C/N)  of  about  13  dB.  These  numbers  are  rms  signals  to  unweighted  noise 
without  pre-emphasis.  On  this  basis,  the  EBU  asks  for  33  dB  and  this  signal 
level  corresponds  closely  to  TASO  "fine"  quality. 

Widband  High-Resolution  Case: 

If  we  use  two  channels  we  have  an  effective  bandwidth 

B  =  76  MHz 

B  =  78.8  dBHz 

For  the  same  100  watt  transmitter  (we  now  have  two  since  we  will  use  two  chan- 
nels), we  have  a  greatly  improved  picture  since  the  (C/N)  remains  constant 
(EIRP  increases  3  dB  while  B  also  increases  3  dB).  On  the  other  hand 

m  =  S.5 

I  »  27.7  dB 

This  represents  an  excellent  picture  with  any  receiver  above  threshold.  If  only 
100  watts  are  used  for  the  double  bandwidth,  then  the  (C/N)  drops  3  dB  and  only 
the  receivers  with  a  2.7  dB  noise  figure  make  the  threshold  (2  m  and  2.7  dB) . 
Again,  the  FM  improvement  is  high  enough  to  ensure  excellent  picture  quality. 

If  wider  area  coverage  is  required,  the  greater  transmitter  power  compensates 
nicely  for  the  lesser  antenna  gain  when  several  channels  are  used.  Thus,  again 
combining  the  outputs  of  four  100  watt  amplifiers  and  feeding  this  to  the  wide 
angle  antenna  to  cover  the  entire  U.S.,  a  highly  acceptable  picture  will  be  prod- 
uced on  the  ground  with  a  receiver  noise  figure  slightly  better  than  the  2.7  dB. 
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In  addition  to  this  primary  mission,    the  Rural-Sat  can  perform  a    number 

of  other  functions  to  fill  rural  needs,    such  as  electronic  mail  and  educational 

and  health  services.     These  are  described  in  detail  below: 

1)        The  Use   of  the  Rural-Sat  as  a  Main  Communication  Link  for 
Electronic  Mail 

The  Rural-Sat  system  as  previously   described,    provides  a 
double  bandwidth  channel  for  the  high-resolution  theater  TV 
service.     Assuming  that  the  use  of  this  extra  wideband 
channel  for  broadcasting  of  live  cultural  events  is  averaging 
four  hours  per  24-hour  day,    then  that  channel  could  be  used 
20  hours  per  day  for  relaying  electronic  mail.     Augmenting 
this  with  a  partial  use  of  the  regional  channels  for  mail  ser- 
vice,   one  could  realize  the  equivalent  of  a  full  24-hour  use 
each  day  with  an  8MHz  video  band  and  80MHz  RF  channel. 
This  could  handle  yearly  2.  5  billion  pieces  of  mail  (single 
page).     Based  on  a  surcharge  of  50£  per  page  for  satellite 
mail,   the  yearly  income  generated  would  be  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars.     Because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  receiving 
terminals,    every  post  office  in  the  U.S.  ,    including  the  smallest 
rural  ones  could  afford  a  receiving  station.     At  the  same  time 
many  businesses,    government  agencies,    institutions,    etc.    could 
receive  electronic  mail  directly  from  the  satellites  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second  after  it  was  transmitted  from  the  ground- 
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station  nearest  to  the  collection  center.     Appropriate  coding 
techniques  will  assure  necessary  privacy.     A  ground  network 
is  required  for  forwarding  electronic  mail  from  a  given  region's 
post  offices  to  a  ground  station  which  then  transmits  it  to  the 
Rural-Sat.     Postal  stations  serving  small  communities  or  low- 
density  areas  will  only  require  narrow  band  (conventional  telephone) 
or  48  kHz  lines  to  intermediate  post  offices  from  where  signals 
are  speeded  up  and  forwarded  over  broadband  links  to  the  nearest 
ground  station.     Businesses  and  government  operations  with  high 
mail  traffic  would  have  direct  links  to  and  from  the  nearest  post 
office  thus  bypassing  local  processing. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  complexity  of  a  national 
electronic  mail  system  rests  not  only  in  the  satellite  collection 
and  distribution  system,  but  more  so  in  the  high-speed  paper 
handling  and  scanning  equipment  located  in  a  large  number  of 
post  offices  all  over  the  country.     The  magnitude  of  such 
installations  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  traffic  flowing 
through  the  particular  post  office  which  is  also  the  determinant 
for  the  bandwidth  of  the  communication  channel  feeding  out  of 
that  postal  office.     Thus,    slow-speed  paper  handling  and 
electronic  scanning  equipment  would  be  less  complex  and 
expensive. 
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2)       National  and  Regional  Educational  Services 

A  new  type  of  instructional  service  is  described,    using  the  Rural- 
Sat  system  at  nighttime,    when  normally  most  TV  transmitters 
are  off  the  air.      The  new  learning  format  and  technology,    which 
permits  a  highly  compressed  transmission  and  storage  of  lessons 
of  any  length,    based  on  a  carefully  composed  sound  and  still- 
picture  presentation,  and  using  motion  only  when  necessary,    has 
been  developed  and  is  available  for  the  Rural-Sat.     If  we  assume 
the  use  of  one  pair  of  satellites  (5  national  and  8  regional  channels), 
then  one  national  channel  could  be  employed  together  with  the  8 
regional  channels  for  seven  hours  of  night  transmissions  (one 
hour  of  the  total  of  eight  night  hours  would  be  reserved  for  aug- 
menting the  postal  service  as  described  previously  under  No.   1). 
The  educational  programs,   which  would  be  primarily  instructional, 
would  be  divided  into  the  following  categories: 

Supplemental  Audio-Visual  Material  for; 

Primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Complete  Courses  for: 

Continuing  adult  education,    with  or  without  college 
credits; 

Vocational  and  job  improvement 

Professional  education  for  physicians,    lawyers, 
scientists,    etc. 

Health  care  for  residents 

Home  care,    etc. 
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Existing  learning  centers  would  be  used  nationally,    employing 
receiving  equipment  already  developed  for  this  purpose,   and 
low  enough,  in  cost  to  permit  widest  distribution.     Such  learning 
centers  La  rural  communities  or  cities,   would  be  in  churches, 
schools,   libraries,    hospitals,    prisons,    community  centers,   etc.  , 
and  the  courses  recorded  at  nighttime  would  be  stored  for  the  next 
day's  classes. 

One  national  and  eight  regional  channels  together  can  transmit 

close  to  2000  different  half  hour  lessons  each  night.     The  eight 

(19) 
regional  channels  could  be  shared  nightly  by  each  of  the  48  states 

permitting  each  state  to  transmit  42  of  its  own  programs.     It 
should  be  noted  that  the  transmissions  by  each  state  within  a 
zone  could  be  received  by  all  of  the  region's  population.     Thus, 
various  states  could  coordinate  their  programs  so  as  to  mini- 
mize duplication  and  jointly  provide  the  maximum  choice. 

In  order  to  upgrade  life  in  rural  communities,   it  is  essential  that  physicians 
and  other  professionals  be  attracted  to  settle  there.     The  system  just  described 
also  makes  it  possible  to  better  serve  such  individuals  in  terms  of  information 
and  instruction.     For  example,   physicians  and  other  health  manpower  do  not 
have  available  the  time  necessary  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the 
professional  literature  that  reaches  their  desk. 

TTTj 

If  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  to  be  included  in  the  Rural-Sat  program,   the 

satellite  design  would  be  suitably  modified  without  much  additional  cost 
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In  response  to  this  need,    an  entirely  new,    comprehensive  health  program 
is  proposed,    which  takes  advantage  of  the  RTS  format  and  delivery  system. 

The  new  service  for  physicians  and  allied  health  manpower  would  be  pro- 
vided at  the  local  hospital  or  other  health  facility. 

1.        Physician  Information 

As  a  result  of  their  heavy  work  schedules,    doctors  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  wealth  of  material  published  related  to  the 
uses  of  certain  drugs,    and  their  relationship  to  various  diseases, 
etc.     Often,    unwittingly,    a  physician  errs  in  prescribing  certain 
medication,   and  the  outcome  can  be  serious. 

It  is  suggested  that  jointly  with  one  or  more  pharmaceutical  houses, 
programs  be  developed  that  focus  upon  the  uses  and  abuses  of  phar- 
maceuticals and  drugs.     These  mini-courses  would  not  substitute 
for  detail  men,   but  rather  would  support  their  efforts,   by  re- 
enforcing  and  sharpening  the  information  content  in  the  literature. 
Stress  would  be  upon  the  advantages  of  certain  pharmacological 
aids,    research  underway,    etc.     The  company  sponsoring  the  program 
would  be  identified  at  the  end  of  the  segment,    as  part  of  a  public 
service  message. 
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2.  Physician's  Continuing  Education  and  Re-certification 

As  part  of  the  same  philosophy,    course  material  would  be  under- 
taken to  provide  continuously  updated  information  regarding  partic- 
ular fields  of  interest,    such  as  internal  medicine,   allergy,   pediatrics, 
etc.     More  intensive  programs  would  also  be  generated  for  use  in 
preparation  for  Board  re-certification  examinations. 

3.  Nurses  and  Allied  Health  Manpower 

Concurrently  with  educating  the  physician  and  public  about  trends 
and  events  in  health  care,    it  is  vitally  important  not  to  exclude  the 
nurses  and  other  ancillary  personnel.     Programs  would  be  developed 
to  provide  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  nurse  -  including 
regulations  and  legislation  affecting  that  profession  -  as  well  as 
course  material  to  encourage  career  opportunity  for  medical 
technicians  and  other    support  people. 

The  ability  of  the  RTS  system  to  transmit  at  nighttime  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  means  that  it  lends  itself  especially  well  to  the  Rural-Sat  proposal. 
Central  to  the  success  of  the  system  is  the  capacity  to  select  from  a  vast 
range  of  courses. 

In  summary,  the  Rural-Sat  system  proposed  will  make  it  possible  to 
provide  rural  communities  with  those  essential  components  necessary  to 
assure  a  viable  life  style. 
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Chairman  Glenn.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz. 
Mr.  Lixowitz.  Senator,  since  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment yesterday,  may  I  just  reserve  comments  until  later. 
Chairman  Glenn.  Fine.  Thank  you. 
We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Buckminster  Fuller. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BUCKMINSTER  FULLER,  WORLD  FELLOW  IN 
RESIDENCE,  CONSORTIUM  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  BRYN  MAWR 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  Fuller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  state  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Fuller  was 
not  here  when  we  started  out  this  morning.  I  was  handed  a  note  that 
your  train  was  late  coming  in  this  morning,  so  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  with  us  now. 

We  have  asked  everybody  to  make  a  brief  presentation,  and  any 
papers  will  be  included  in  the  record,  so  if  you  have  an  opening 
statement  you  wish  to  make,  you  may  do  so.  Just  be  brief. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes.  I  think  I  will  be  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  80  years  of  age,  and  my  memory  span  doesn't  go  over  the 
entire  period  of  change,  and  that  I  am  a  student  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  over  the  many,  many  years,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  talking  about  almost  a  century. 

The  changes  are  almost  more  than  a  human  being  can  cope  with 
now,  but  I  think  to  even  talk  about  10  years,  that  we  will  see  more 
changes  in  these  next  10  years  than  humanity  has  experienced  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind  up  to  now. 

I  take  the  position  that  we  started  in  a  given  environment,  that  we 
have  certain  physical  conditions  to  cope  with,  where  we  have  so  much 
water,  and  that  it  does  freeze  and  boil,  and  that  we  have  this  very 
thin  film  of  water  on  our  planet,  and  we  do  not  know  of  water  any- 
place else. 

We  have  very  special  conditions,  and  we  have  to  be  able  to  alter 
our  relationships  to  those  conditions,  and  so  it  is  going  to  be  the 
scientific  discoveries  that  will  change  the  planet  in  relation  to  our 
environment.  We  do  now  have  many,  many  inventions,  and  it  is  an 
open-ended  affair.  Somebody  says  you  left  this  out.  but  we  must 
consider  the  total  system  in  relation  to  science;  then  we  must  con- 
sider the  family  that  has  to  deal  with  all  of  this.  Now  man  has  dis- 
covered 12  chemical  elements:  he  is  using  them:  he  has  isolated  them. 

The  first  known  isolation  was  in  1200:  the  next  isolation  was  200 
years  later:  then  200  years  later  again:  then  suddenly  by  1032.  the 
time  of  the  great  crash. — the  depression  in  that  year.  It  was  the 
lation  of  the  conglomerates  which  was  accomplished. 

Humanity  now  had  the  knowledge  on  how  to  separate  out  its 
constituents,  and  by  reassociating  them,  to  bring  about  preferred  re- 
lationships. 

The  relationship  to  that  background  of  year  1200  to  today:  Over  a 
period  of  #00  years,  there  has  been  a  clear  acceleration  of  the  sciences. 
Tt  is  very,  very  impressive.  Then  again  this  background  of  mV)  years 
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ago :  We  have  human  beings  then  that  had  to  cope  with  the  environ- 
ment with  their  capabilities.  Now  the  human  being  is  able  to  live 
under  conditions  that  they  were  not  living  before,  so  we  have  altered 
our  conditions.  I  look  at  the  history  of  human  beings,  in  the  environ- 
mental controls  which  have  made  it  possible  to  exist  under  condi- 
tions that  they  were  not  able  to  exist  before;  and  from  inside  that 
environmental  control,  to  make  a  complete  different  set  of  circum- 
stances of  our  Earth.  We  find  suddenly  that  man  was  able  then  to 
withstand  all  of  the  conditions  in  going  around,  and  then  he  made 
a  complete  circle  of  our  Earth  in  one  sailing  ship,  controlled  by  the 
winds.  Then  350  years  later,  he  goes  around  in  a  steel  ship,  and  then 
75  years  later  in  an  airplane,  and  then  another  35  years  later  in  an 
exotic  rocket. 

When  he  went  around  in  a  wooden  sailing  ship,  it  took  him  2 
years.  The  steamship  took  him  2  months,  and  the  aluminum  airplane 
took  him  a  matter  of  days,  and  then  the  exotic  rocket  took  him  only 
1  hour. 

We  had  this  great  curve  of  acceleration  of  gained  time  through 
science,  and  we  had  the  additional  acceleration  of  how  long  it  took 
him  to  make  it. 

This  chart  shows  the  acceleration.  If  you  would  look  at  this,  it 
brings  us  up  to  1985,  realizing  there  is  no  possible  prediction,  when 
you  go  around  in  a  steamship,  and  then  you  wind  up  in  a  rocketship. 
Everyone  of  us  have  seen  things  that  have  been  the  unexpected. 

To  really  understand  this  situation  by  1985, 1  would  say  something 
surprising  will  happen.  We  may  be  sending  you  around  by  radio 
within  10  years.  When  we  begin  to  think  about  our  relationships, 
our  responsibilities,  as  Government  to  human  beings  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, we  are  taking  a  very  big  chance  when  we  talk  about  the  next 
century.  I  would  say,  to  me  the  most  important  consideration,  is  the 
fact  that  human  beings  are  the  most  complex  organisms  that  we 
know  of  that  exists— short  of  the  universe  itself. 

If  we  try  to  get  a  comparison  of  the  total  inventory  of  the  orga- 
nism, nothing  could  be  found  as  complex  as  the  human  being.  There 
are  almost  miniature  units  within  his  capability. 

We  have  that  capability,  and  we  have  the  capability  that  no  other 
creature  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  for  many  creatures  do  have 
brains,  and  brains  always  have  the  dealings  of  each  special  case  of 
information,  they  have  to  have  input,  and  then  they  do  need  the 
muscle  power,  and  we  might  call  in  those  special  cases,  from  time  to 
time  the  principle  does  exist,  the  relationship  exists  and  they  are 
specialities  by  themselves,  and  the  brain  is  able  to  discover  these 
things. 

We  have  the  interrelationships,  and  by  seeing  the  planets,  we  know 
they  are  there,  and  we  know  that  the  human  mind  does  have  special 
capability  of  discovering  generalized  principles,  but  you  always  need 
those  special  cases,  and  all  special  cases  are  terminal,  and  then  you 
have  the  beginning  and  ending:  of  the  universe. 

The  mind  having  the  capability  to  discover  generalized  principles, 
it  could  give  a  generalized  principle  if  there  was  never  any  exception, 
but  that  is  really  only  a  term. 
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The  human  mind  has  the  only  access  to  some  of  the  generalized 
principles,  actually  governing  the  universe  itself,  and  we  must  think 
of  things  in  those  terms  of  the  functioning  of  the  human  being  in 
our  universe,  and  I  try  to  think  of  that  function,  certainly  it  would 
be  in  relation  to  the  mind,  and  incidentally,  there  is  now  a  plurality 
of  those  generalized  principles  which  have  been  discovered,  and  which 
we  need  to  know  about  the  whole  situation,  so  that  they  are  all  inter- 
accommodated,  that  is,  the  interrelationship  one  to  the  other,  and 
that  all  our  accommodating,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the  design. 

If  we  have  that  access  to  a  design,  then  we  can  think  ahead. 

You  and  I  are  completely  invisible  on  this  planet,  and  what  we 
now  know  of  as  a  billion  galaxies  is  our  Earth,  and  800  billion  stars, 
and  obviously  that  universe,  whether  we  are  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratically elected,  it  is  not  important,  and  I  am  sure  the  universe  is 
not  saying  we  cannot  afford  another  galaxy,  and  that  we  are  talking 
with  nonsense  in  relationship  to  the  whole  thing,  and  I  think  we  are 
quite  clearly  here  for  our  minds,  but  by  virtue  of  our  minds,  we  are 
now  dealing  with  a  reality  of  the  universe  where  everything  is  going 
to  affect  all  of  our  own  realities,  that  is,  the  great  reality  now  is  the 
good  that  we  can  do  for  the  individual,  and  we  are  here  for  our 
minds,  and  I  say,  we  have  been  able  to  take  inventory  of  the  relative 
abundance,  we  have  been  able  to  photograph  the  atom,  and  there  are 
many  things  that  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  the  ability  to  go  further.  We  are 
here  for  our  minds,  and  I  think  come  now  that  we  are  in  a  group 
room  of  committee  ignorance,  where  we  are  functioning  by  trial  and 
error,  and  we  must  be  able  to  find  our  way,  but  we  are  at  a  point 
where  humanity  has  enough  information,  and  nature  quite  clearly 
is  trying  to  change  things,  it  is  trying  to  make  human  beings  a 
success,  and  it  needs  this  kind  of  capability. 

I  think  the  universe  probably  has  some  local  monitor  with  a 
problem-solving  capability  to  be  able  to  really  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  the  universe. 

I  think  we  are  here  for  a  purpose,  and  so  we  are  coming  out  of 
the  group  room  of  committee  ignorance,  and  I  think  as  we  come 
out  of  the  room,  if  our  muscles  are  in  control  of  our  minds,  then  it 
will  be  a  stillbirth. 

If  we  come  out  successfully,  and  our  minds  are  in  control,  then  we 
have  a  good  birth,  and  that  is  why  I  am  excited  that  there  is  an 
event  such  as  this,  which  has  this  perspective,  and  that  it  is  a  reality 
that  we  are  here  considering  our  circumstances. 

Finally,  if  I  may  wrap  this  up,  when  I  was  born,  my  father  was 
in  the  leather  business,  and  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  India  and 
the  Argentina  at  that  time  was  3  months  to  India,  2  months  to  Argen- 
tina each  way. 

It  took  months  to  travel  then,  and  now  we  can  do  the  same  in  24 
hours,  so  suddenly  we  are  in  a  position  that  we  are  able  to  move 
rapidly,  but  we  have  also  expanded  three  times  our  membership  on 
this  planet,  so  we  have  gone  through  a  fantastic  change  in  many 
things. 
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We  have  seen  the  illiteracy  rate  disappear  from  90  percent  to  10 
percent,  and  today  the  majority  of  the  people  are  literate,  and  we 
are  at  the  point  where  humanity  knows  about  humanity,  and  we  are 
now  at  the  point  where  the  people  are  being  informed,  but  yet  un- 
questionably we  do  have  many  needs. 

We  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  have  the  satellites,  we  did  not 
know  we  were  going  to  have  the  censors,  but  there  is  experimental 
data  showing  an  affirmative  and  negative  attitude  of  human  beings, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  have  censors  picking  up  how  the  human  being 
feels  on  any  given  question,  and  in  10  years  we  will  certainly  have 
within  any  given  proposition  how  humanity  feels  about  itself,  and 
then  you  do  see  that  the  majority  can  make  great  mistakes,  but  that 
is  the  way  we  are  designed,  to  make  mistakes. 

I  think  we  will  have  the  1-to-l  correspondence  between  thousands. 

We  had  the  1-to-l  communication  via  correspondence,  and  then 
television  came,  and  then  everybody  knew  what  was  going  on  through 
the  news,  so  you  do  get  1-to-l  correspondence,  and  you  do  have  in- 
formed and  educated  numan  beings,  and  we  will  see  a  complete  break 
down  of  all  isolated  parts  of  this  Earth. 

We  have  great  corporations  that  find  it  intolerable  to  stay  within 
a  nation,  ana  humanity  had  found  it  intolerable  to  stay  within  its 
nation. 

These  are  the  things  you  will  have  to  face  up  to,  and  I  am  sure, 
personally  again,  I  feel  great  confidence  to  sit  beside  such  men  as  we 
have  here  with  such  great  perspectives. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  covered  the  gambit  with  the  opening  remarks  which  took 
quite  a  while  today. 

We  want  to  get  back  with  all  of  the  potential  capability,  with  the 
social  versus  the  physical,  in  the  planning  area.  What  can  be  done, 
or  are  we  doing  too  much?  We  want  to  take  up  our  three  agenda 
items  one  at  a  time. 

I  am  glad  Senator  Javits  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  joined  us  now.  Do  you  have  any  statement  that  you  want  to 
make? 

Senator  Javtts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  add,  as  Mr. 
Fuller  said,  that  it  is  great  that  we  are  having  this.  We  are  always 
talking  about  the  reservoir  of  brains  and  skills  that  we  have,  and 
here  we  have  marshaled  this  fine  group,  one  of  three  that  we  have 
had  this  week. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  those  who  participate  for  this  important 
function,  as  well  as  for  their  instructions,  and  I  am  so  pleased  that 
we  have  enlightened  members,  like  Chairman  Glenn,  who  have  the 
vision  to  gather  up  this  group. 

I  only  express  one  hope,  ps  we  are  here  to  hear  you,  not  to  hear 
me,  and  that  is  that  you  will  take  a  continuing  interest,  and  if  you 
do  glean  from  discussion  some  ideas  that  need  to  be  developed,  that 
you  will  develop  them.  Consider  yourself  appointed  by  us  for  that 
purpose  so  that  we  may  hear  from  you.  This  is  not  a  one-shot  oper- 
ation, and  I  assure  you  that  if  anything  comes  out  of  it,  that  is  at 
all  relevant  to  what  we  are  doing,  I  certainly  would  favor  strongly 
a  return  engagement,  so  that  the  interim  communications,  inter- 
dissemination,  if  you  will,  may  continue. 
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This  is  highly  desirable.  I  just  express  my  gratitude  to  all  of 
those  who  participate,  and  please  believe  me,  notwithstanding  our 

coming  in  and  out,  since  we  do  have  six  committees  every  morning. 

My  situation  today,  running  in  and  out.  is  just  like  the  Senate  floor 
where  the  observer  in  the  gallery  thinks  there  are  five  Senator-,  that 
they  are  not  listening  to  all  of  the  arguments.  Yet  by  some  strange 
process  of  osmosis,  we  do  listen  to  all  of  the  arguments.  Our  people 
are  out  there,  and  somehow  or  other,  the  feeling,  the  aura,  the  im- 
pact, does  get  to  us. 

I  know  that  is  the  same  here.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you.  Senator  Javits. 

What  role  should  government  play?  Where  too  often  we  tend  to 
drift  into  our  situations,  not  by  any  forethought,  or  planning,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
made  available  to  us. 

Too  often  we  are  less  in  command  of  the  future  than  we  could 
have  been,  by  the  lack  of  looking  ahead,  perhaps. 

Would  anyone  care  to  address  what  role  they  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  play  ? 

We  have  addressed  a  number  of  specifics  here,  of  energy  and  social 
problems,  and  what  potentials  lie  ahead  for  the  future,  and  should 
we  just  drift,  or  let  us  define  first  if  we  can  what  role  government 
should  play. 

Anvone  care  to  comment  ? 

Mr.  Raskin? 

Mr.  Raskin.  I  have  only  one  comment. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  add  before  you  start,  that  I  want  to 
make  this  conversational.  It  does  not  always  have  to  run  through  me. 

If  someone  wants  to  reply  to  Mr.  Raskin,  fine. 

Mr.  Raskin.  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  a  picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  American  corporations,  in  which  somehow  they  find 
themselves  in  situations,  that  it  really  is  not  reflective,  a  very  clear 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  have  a  view  as  to  what  they 
see.  as  their  interest  lies,  whether  it  is  the  short  term,  or  the  long 
term,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  would  be  able,  that  is  not  to  say. 
that  it  comes  out  the  way  they  expect  it  to  come  out  in  practice,  but 
the  fact  is  that  many  people  who  take  part  in  government,  do  have 
an  intention,  that  what  they  are  able  to  do  is  use  the  machinery  of 
government  for  those  particular  intentions,  and  so  I  think  the  first 
place  to  start  would  be  to  say.  yes.  we  do  drift,  but  that  drifting  is 
a  reflection  of  intention  on  the  part  of  various  people,  and  so  it 
becomes  important,  it  seems  to  me  to  analyze  this. 

The  second  point,  I  make  this  in  discussion,  is  to  take  one  partic- 
ular political  conception,  and  I  would  view  the  three  questions  you 
are  asking  around  government,  as  having  to  do  with  political  concep- 
tion, and  deal  with  that,  and  so  for  an  example.  I  think  Dr.  Gold- 
mark's  notion,  which  I  would  both  agree  and  disagree  with,  is  very 
important. 

That  is.  what  is  the  nature  at  this  point  of  decentralization,  is  that 
possible,  because  decentralization  in  effect  goes  to  the  question  of  the 
building  of  an  autonomous  community,  developing  of  participation, 
the  use  of  government,  and  so  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  so-called  re- 
solving different  problems. 
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Mr.  Skinner.  May  I  speak  to  that  ?  About  cutting  down  the  speed 
limit,  because  of  the  oil  shortage,  and  saving  lives?  About  10-years 
ago,  a  carefully  conducted  experiment  showed  that  if  you  cut  the 
speed  limit  by  10  miles  per  hour,  you  would  achieve  almost  exactly 
what  happened,  yet  there  was  no  one  to  bring  about  that  reduction, 
no  one  was  in  a  position  to  act,  to  reduce  the  speed  limit,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  effect  on  lives. 

A  shortage  of  oil  was  a  realizeable  disaster. 

We  had  to  face  that.  But  why  did  no  one  take  that  research  seri- 
ously, to  respond  to  a  good  reason  for  cutting  down  speed  ? 

I  wish  Mr.  Goldmark  had  spoken  before  I  did,  he  went  much 
farther  than  I  into  the  role  of  decentralization,  but  the  question  is, 
who  is  to  decide  ? 

Here  is  an  authority  who  investigates  the  problem  and  comes  to 
us  and  say  "Here  is  the  thing  to  do,"  and  points  to  the  advantages. 
Is  that  not  more  than  the  result  of  a  dialog  ? 

Chairman  Glenn.  From  our  original  remarks,  do  you  think  we 
should  do  this  in  the  social  area?  I  gathered  you  doubted  whether 
we  could. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  will  stick  my  neck  out,  and  say  this  is  something 
that  should  be  done,  but  it  is  not  something  that  you  will  emerge 
from  a  dialogue  between  people. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  think  in  trying  to  define  this,  either  one  of 
you,  or  anyone  else,  do  you  think  we  have  to  separate  the  physical 
and  social  scientists? 

What  you  are  saying  is  in  one  area,  if  we  were  to  approach  it  on 
a  social  scientific  basis  as  it  was,  we  had  been  forced  into  this  by  a 
physical  scientists  shortage. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  a  side  issue.  The  physical  scientist  no  doubt 
has  more  prestige,  but  I  accept  Mr.  Goldmark's  predictions.  They  are 
very  important,  but  who  will  get  the  Government  to  pass  the  laws 
to  bring  about  these  changes? 

Mr.  Goldmark.  First,  in  our  project,  we  have  a  very  highly  inter- 
disciplinary group,  because  we  realize  that  frankly  technolop^  we 
have  plenty  of,  and  technology  is  not  the  problem,  but  when  you 
apply  technology  to  society's  needs,  and  you  have  to  work  with 
sociologists,  you  have  to  work  demographic  experts  in,  you  have  to 
use  lawyers,  just  about  all  the  disciplines,  but  what  we  do  lack  is 
perhaps  is  sufficient  interdisplinary  functions,  groups  which  are 
organized,  which  are  task  oriented. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  you  asked,  who  decides,  regarding  decen- 
tralization, it  is  interesting,  in  the  middle  of  all  projects,  there  were 
two  surveys,  one  was  a  Gallop  survey,  and  the  other  one,  was  from 
another  group,  but  for  the  first  time,  the  majority  of  urban  resi- 
dents, 55  percent  or  60  percent,  decided  that  they  would  like  to  live 
in  a  rural  environment  rather  than  in  an  urban  environment. 

Now,  if  we  think  if  the  opportunity  is  created,  just  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  created  without  planning  to  make  an  urban  area  more 
attractive,  which  is  really  much  imagined,  but  if  the  existing  com- 
munities of  which  we  have  plenty,  if  we  made  them  more  attractive, 
then  we  would  have  an  automatic  voluntary  equalization  which 
would  take  place. 
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Dr.  Weidexbaum.  May  I  suggest,  if  we  try  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence, that  we  precisely  have  gone  through  a  period  where  we  have 
tried  to  make  the  urban  area  more  attractive,  and  behold  the  results 
of  our  misguided  efforts. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  this,  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  making  the  rural  areas  more  attractive  is  to 
leave  them  alone. 

Mr.  Raskin.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  points  raised. 

The  question  of  what  one  does  with  hot  facts,  so-called,  is  a  very 
important  one,  that  is,  if  you  come  up  with  something  which  says, 
look,  if  you  continue  to  go  in  this  direction,  it  is  going  to  cost  you  in 
the  following  way. 

It  seems  to  me,  it  hits  up  against  the  question  of  the  something 
that  everybody  is  operating  from  the  same  value  system,  so  in  effect, 
you  believe  that  because  scientists  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  by  10,000,  if  a  certain  path 
was  pursued,  that  may  somehow  help,  or  be  enlightening,  but  it  may 
not  be  in  the  capitalist  tradition,  and  where  the  capitalist  tradition 
may  be  one  of  profit,  and  it  may  be  in  effect  more  interesting  to  work 
out  a  system  of  profit  as  against  the  number  of  people  who  are 
going  to  die  at  a  certain  level  of  the  speed  of  the  car. 

Xow,  that  may  not  be  the  way  to  speak  about  things,  in  those 
terms,  except  when  you  come  to  the  factories,  where  it  is  very  clear 
the  sort  of  decisions  that  seem  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  plant  man- 
agers and  management,  as  against  the  use  of  certain  chemicals,  as 
against  not  using,  is  clearly  an  economic  decision. 

Xow,  in  that  sense,  one  could  argue,  the  value  system  of  the  society 
lias  to  be  inverted,  if  you  look,  in  order  to  make  that  sort  of  judg- 
ment that  you  would  prefer  to  make  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Skixxer.  You  would  certainly  not  question  the  individual's 
life  as  an  accepted  value. 

Mr.  Raskix.  I  would  exactly  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Skixxer.  But  what  about  the  seatbelt  problem?  You  make  a 
car  in  which  everyone  must  have  a  seatbelt  on,  or  the  car  will  not 
start,  and  immediately  everybody  figures  out  ways  of  fudging  the 
system.  Yes  there  is  no  question  about  the  value.  Everyone  wants  to 
live. 

Mr.  Raskix.  In  terms  of  the  seatbelt  problem.  I  think  the  people 
are  not  prepared  to  accept,  as  given,  the  notion  that  either  scientists 
or  legislators  can  tell  them  what  they  must  do,  but  in  order  to  under- 
take any  sort  of  transformation,  social  or  otherwise  in  the  societv. 
there  must  be  participation  from  the  grassroots,  and  in  that  sense  we 
should  be  prepared  to  be  stuck  with  the  decision  of  what  it  is  that 
people  in  the  grassroots  want  to  do.  and  here  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  begin  the  development  with  a  different  form  of  democratic 
spirit,  because  it  is  at  this  stage  that  we  have  come  very  far  in  the 
development  of  science. 

Xow,  the  problem  with  science  is  that  most  people  view  it  as  being 
something  that  has  been  verv  costly  to  them,  while  it  may  be  in  the 
case  that  leaders  may  lx>  able  to  travel  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  the  other  in  3  hours,  it  is  hardly  of  any  great  interest  to  90.9  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  world,  and  while  that  may  Ix1  the  case,  the 
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one  or  two  people  who  can  destroy  this  world,  it  is  hardly  an  effect 
to  anybody  else,  so  in  effect  it  is  the  scientist  that  turns  out  to  be 
an  instrument  of  power  at  the  end. 

The  theory  of  science  in  the  18th  century  was  to  transform  power 
to  something  else,  and  that  did  not  happen. 

Chairman  Glexx.  What  role  should  Government  play  in  this? 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  address  here.  What  we  want  to  deter- 
mine is  not  necessarily  the  right  need  or  the  wrong  need,  but  how  do 
we  make  these  decisions.  What  role  does  all  this  great  brainpower 
that  we  have  in  the  form  of  groups  of  people  like  yourselves  play? 
Should  we  be  trying  to  layout  logical  roles  and  should  there  be 
an  interface  with  Government  ?  You  have  all  had  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  Government,  so  should  Government  play  a  role? 

I  am  talking  more  myself  than  anybody  else  right  now.  Dr.  Paul- 
ing? 

Dr.  Pauling.  I  think  response  to  this  item  on  the  agenda,  the  first 
one.  I  believe  that  our  Government  should  be  working  for  the  people 
as  a  nation. 

It  is  the  individual  human  being  who  is  important,  not  the  insti- 
tutions, not  the  general  electroate.  or  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  human  being.  And  who  is  going  to  work  for  his  benefit — the 
individual  human  being,  the  people  in  the  United  States  of  America 
— if  the  Government  does  not  do  it. 

I  think  that  the  Government  should  set  up  procedures  for  deter- 
mining our  national  goals. 

Xow.  how  are  you  going  to  determine  our  national  goals  ?  I  would 
say  there  must  be  some  principle  that  is  used.  and.  of  course,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  other  possibility  than  that  this  be  an  ethical  prin- 
ciple, a  moral  principle,  and  the  principle  I  have  suggested,  is  that 
of  minimizing  the  amount  of  human  suffering. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  in  every  bill  that  comes  to  Congress,  not 
only  an  environmental  impact  statement,  but  a  human  suffering  im- 
pact statement,  an  effort  made  to  determine  to  the  best  of  the  abil- 
ities of  the  people  knowledgeable  and  experienced  who  are  attacking 
this  extremely  difficult  problem,  what  the  result  would  be  in  the 
amount  of  human  suffering. 

For  example,  we  note  that  one  of  the  great  problems  is  that  of 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  world.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  about  10  years  ago. 
when  he  was  the  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  suggested  that  the  British  Government  set  up 
a  commission  to  discuss  the  matter  of  what  population  there  should 
be  in  the  British  Isles. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  was  not  done.  He  said  he  thought  the  popu- 
lation should  drop  to  40  million,  and  I  attempted  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  and  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  our 
population  ought  to  drop  to  150  million  a  century  from  now.  that 
this  would  be  the  population  that  would  permit  every  person  to  live 
a  good  life,  or  essentially  every  person  in  the  United  States  to  live 
a  good  life,  and  there  are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  do 
not  lead  good  lives  now. 
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I  believe  many  people  do  lead  good  lives,  but  there  are  many  who 
do  not  live  good  lives,  so  why  should  not  the  Congerss,  or  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Government  study  this  problem,  discuss  it.  and  set 
up  a  national  goal  so  far  as  population  goe>.  and  similarly,  the 
other  problems,  you  know  so  far  as  energy  goes,  as  Dr.  Goldmaik 
has  pointed  this  out.  I  believe  we  should  follow  the  course  to  become 
self-sufficient ,  and  with  regard  to  energy  production  that  we  have 
been  following,  I  believe  that  is  not  justified. 

Many  people  have  been  happy  in  the  world  of  the  past.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  supersonic  transports  in  order  for  most  of  the 
people  in  the  world  to  be  happy.  In  the  world  in  the  past,  of  course, 
there  have  also  been  many  people  who  were  not  happy,  becam 
was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  most  people  would  just  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  the  fortunate  few,  and  we  are  moving  slowly  in  the 
right  direction,  toward  the  goal  where  everyone  is  able  to  lead  a 
good  life. 

I  do  not  think  that  increasing  the  gross  national  product  every 
year  should  be  our  national  goal,  or  that  increasing  the  military 
budget  should  be  our  national  goal,  or  changing  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem should  be  our  national  goal,  or  preserving  it. 

The  national  goal  should  be  that  of  achieving  a  country  in  which 
every  human  being  has  the  opportunity,  the  possibility  of  leading  a 
good  life,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  suffering,  and,  of  course, 
ultimately  he  will  reach  old  age  and  die. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  use  minimum  suffering,  would  you  also 
put  the  other  part  of  that  equation  as  maximizing  human  enjoy- 
ment ? 

Dr.  Pauling.  I  think  if  we  take  a  scale,  let  us  take  a  scale  of  in- 
come, and  then  you  determine  the  amount  of  illness  at  a  given  age, 
in  different  countries  of  the  world,  it  goes  up  as  the  average  income 
goes  down. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Well,  say  we  wanted  that  as  an  objective.  Are 
there  areas  where  we  are  getting  to  the  role  that  government  should 
play  in  this  whole  scheme  of  things?  Xow,  say,  we  wanted  to  mini- 
mize human  suffering,  or  maximize  human  enjoyment,  which  ever 
way  you  wish  to  look  at  it.  in  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  you  here, 
are  there  areas  we  should  be  staying  out  of  in  particular? 

What  is  the  experience  of  other  nations  that  have  tried  to  set 
goals  in  particular  areas,  have  they  been  successful,  and  are  there 
areas  that  we  should  be  looking  at  so  that  we  should  stay  out.  as  well 
as  deal  with  in  terms  of  trying  to  set  future  goals? 

Dr.  Paulino.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  best  person  to  answer 
that  question.  I  believe  that  from  my  observations,  I  would  say  that 
sometimes  nations  have  set  national  goals.  5-year  plans,  and  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

I  visited  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  a  couple  of  years  ago.  and 
it  was  quite  different  from  what  I  had  expected  of  China.  Shanghai, 
for  example,  what  I  had  read  about  what  it  was  like  40  years  ago. 

It  is  possible  for  a  goal  to  be  set.  whether  it  is  the  right  goal  or 
not,  it  is  possible  for  a  jroal  to  be  set  by  a  nation,  and  for  that  goal 
to  be  achieved,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  goal  of  the  Chinese  Peoples 
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Republic  seems  to  be  getting  everybody  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
order,  and  providing  everybody  with  a  basis  of  quality  of  life,  which 
might  not  satisfy  everyone,  everyone  here,  the  quality  of  life,  that 
gives  them  the  feeling  that  the  world  is  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
the  Nation  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  many  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  have  that  feel- 
ing, that  the  country  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  for  example, 
the  millions  of  unemployed  here,  some  of  whom  are  technical  people 
who  have  come  to  me,  feeling  miserable,  unhappy,  what  can  you  do 
about  people  of  this  sort? 

Dr.  Kxowles.  This  is  an  unbelievably  complicated  discussion. 

I  was  in  China  for  the  month  of  October,  and  yes,  they  have  set 
national  goals,  and,  yes,  they  have  raised  the  standard  of  living  for 
their  population,  and,  yes,  they  have  obliterated  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis,  and  all  of  the  bright  glittering  lights  of  Shanghai  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  but  after  36  hours  of  being  there,  and  I  salute  them 
for  they  have  done,  there  is  no  way  that  the  average  American  could 
live  in  that  atmosphere  of  constant  ideological  bombardment. 

The  type  of  discussion  we  are  having  right  here,  and  our  admis- 
sion that  we  do  not  know  the  most  direct  route  to  the  promised  land 
is  important.  We  are  starting  to  get  into  a  little  ideological  differ- 
ences here.  I  could  not  conceivably  live  in  that  society. 

Now,  having  said  that,  the  fundamental  question  still  and  all  is, 
can  we,  should  we  legislate  social  good  knowing  that  if  you  wear 
seat  belts,  and  stop  boozing,  and  reduce  the  speed  limit  from  70  down 
to  30,  then  we  can  save  maybe  10  percent  of  $120  billion  a  year  that 
is  spent  on  personal  health. 

OK,  the  larger  issue  is  how  are  you  going  to  balance  individual 
freedom  with  the  social  good? 

Now,  no  civilization  yet  to  my  knowledge  has  been  able  to  do 
that. 

If  you  want  to  deal  with  Russia,  their  infant  mortality  rate,  their 
longevity  figures,  if  you  can  believe  it,  are  worse  than  ours.  The 
Swedes  are  much  better  off.  They  are  socialistic.  Russia  is  communis- 
tic, and  we  are  capitalistic  and  democratic. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Do  you  think  there  are  certain  areas  that  we 
should  be  trying  to  set  goals,  and  other  areas  that  we  should  try  to 
stay  out  of? 

Dr.  Knowles.  I  do  indeed,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  prime 
jobs  of  Government. 

Always  understanding  the  large  issue,  first  of  all,  that  individual 
freedom  has  social  costs,  as  well  as  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  health,  one  man's  licentious  behavior  with  his  own 
health,  becomes  another  man's  shackle  in  taxes. 

The  reason  they  called  Rockefeller's  Commission  on  Critical 
Choices,  and  the  reason  they  were  trying  to  look  ahead  for  10,  15, 
20  years,  is  first  of  all,  of  confidence  in  our  own  citizenry,  that  they 
will  make  the  right  decisions,  the  right  choices  if  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  give  them  choices.  Now,  if  they  wanted  to 
have  individual  freedom,  and  not  square  that  with  social  costs,  then 
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they  can  stop  complaining  about  it.  and  T  promise  you.  the  cost  of 

health  in  this  country  will  be  15  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
10  years  from  now. 

They  laughed  when  I  told  them  down  here  in  1960,  that  they 
would  more  than  double  the  national  health  expenditures  in  the  next 
10  years,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  hospital  room  would  be  well  over 
$200  per  day  by  1970.  T  will  tell  you  that  you  will  not  control  in- 
flationary costs  in  health  services  under  the  present  system,  but  the 
point  is  to  give  the  choice. 

What  you  pay  for  in  an  elevative  standard  of  living  in  China  is 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  the  freedom  to  think,  and  I  believe  that 
human  beings  are  both  inquisitive  by  nature,  and  also  acquisitive. 

The  Chinese  Revolution  is  only  one  generation  old,  800  million 
people,  of  which  one-half  only  have  experienced  this. 

Dr.  Pauling.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  answer,  because  I  was  mis- 
understood. 

Chairman  Glenn.  All  right. 

Dr.  Pauling.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Knowles.  I  was  just  answering  your 
question.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  whether  a  nation  can  set  goals,  and 
attempt  to  achieve  them. 

You  know,  I  am  an  American,  and  while  I  am.  I  might  be  will- 
ing to  live  in  Sweden,  but  I  would  be  unhappy,  in  fact.  I  would  be 
unhappy  moving  away  from  California.  I  like  what  goes  on  here, 
but  I  believe  that  there  are  examples  showing  that  nations  can  set 
national  goals,  and  reach  them,  and  then  of  course,  you  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  whether  when  you  are  working  to  reach  these 
national  goals,  you  are  causing  more  suffering  for  the  people. 

Dr.  Knowles.  I  did  not  mean  by  my  comment,  to  imply  anything 
to  Dr.  Pauling,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 

I  was  just  making  a  point.  Five  people  in  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion have  been  to  China,  almost  a  unique  experience  for  a  foundation 
that  has  20  executives  in  it. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Mr.  Linowitz,  do  you  have  anything  to  say 
here? 

Mr.  Linowitz.  I  have  not  been  to  China.  I  was,  however,  going  to 
presume  to  say  a  word  in  the  midst  of  this  heady  academic  discus- 
sion by  recalling  the  words  of  a  distinguished  American  philosopher, 
Mi«s  Mae  West.  You  may  remember  that  Mae  West  once  said  that 
''Whenever  I  have  to  choose  between  two  evils.  I  always  pick  the 
one  I  have  not  tried  before."  I  would  suggest  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion there. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  is  too  bad  we  are  not  ready  to  end  on  that 
note. 

Mr.  Ltnowitz.  There  is  a  creat  temptation  that  as  we  look  ahead 
and  try  to  determine  the  goals  for  the  Nation,  we  may  simply  choose 
to  try  what  we  have  not  tried  before,  or  as  Professor  Weidenbaum 
was  saving,  prefer  to  not  just  stand  there,  but  undo  something. 

I  think  we  have  to  differentiate  in  our  discussion  two  things:  One: 
Those  things  whieh  Government  enn  do  better,  as  against  those 
things  which  it  ought  to  be  doing  differently.  On  the  first,  let  me  say 
as  T  did  yesterdav.  until  we  regain  a  sense  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
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Government,  and  our  governmental  institutions,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  support  we  need  from  the  American  people 
to  do  things  more  effectively  both  in  the  formulation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  goals. 

The  second  thing  is  to  recognize  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
Government  uniquely  has  the  responsibility  to  do,  certain  goals  that 
uniquely  have  to  be  promulgated  by  Government,  and  other  goals 
or  objectives  about  which  there  is  a  question. 

The  Government  uniquely  has  to  worry  about  space  exploration, 
defense,  it  has  a  unique  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  average  citizen  of  this  country  and  so  forth. 

Then  there  are  other  goals  which  the  Government  may  or  may  not 
want  to  become  involved  in,  where  its  role  might  be  that  of  a  stimu- 
lant or  catalyst,  rather  than  a  participant. 

There  are  more  issues,  but  I  think  for  purposes  of  our  discussion, 
we  should  not  confuse  the  two,  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  focus  it 
that  way,  I  think  we  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  we  are  seeking. 

Senator  Javets.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  to 
quote  a  great  philosopher,  my  mother,  she  always  used  to  say  no  is 
always  an  answer,  and  that  is  really  what  we  are  talking  about. 

As  the  author  of  a  planning  bill  with  Senator  Humphrey,  we  do 
not  have  the  foggiest  idea  of  whether  it  would  plan  limitations  of 
population  or  not.  All  we  are  saying  is  what  Sol  just  said,  that 
there  are  certain  things  in  Government  which  instead  of  being  pur- 
sued on  the  multitudinous  transactions  theory — an  example  of  which 
Mr.  Weidenbaum  was  giving  us  and  which  you  may  or  may  not 
agree  with — we  say  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  can  do  at  forecast- 
ing our  future  and  setting  our  objectives,  and  then  try  to  work  to- 
ward that.  That  would,  however,  exclude  many  fields. 

We  do  not  intend  to  include  every  field  by  a  long  shot,  and  it 
would  be  subject  to  trial  and  error,  just  as  Sol  just  said,  depending 
on  the  subjects  we  choose.  But  we  do  contend  that  there  are  enough 
fields  susceptible  of  major  improvement  by  seeking  to  set  objectives 
or  goals,  or  concepts,  as  the  Vice  President  said  the  other  day  in 
this  kind  of  discussion.  To  work  toward  them,  through  both  the 
private  and  public  sector,  to  make  a  structure  of  Government,  and 
the  methodogy  for  achieving  that  purpose,  is  worthwhile.  That  is 
our  only  case,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  the  whole  hog  either  way. 
You  do  not  need  an  authoritarian  government  to  enforce  the  plan, 
and  you  do  not  have  to  inhibit  planning  with  a  democratic  govern- 
ment just  because  it  has  the  attentions  and  the  debates,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  dissidence,  which  we  accommodate  in  our 
society.  That  is  our  case. 

Now,  where  you  can  help  us  enormously  is  first  by  testing  our 
philosophical  hypothesis,  which  is  essentially  what  this  discussion  is 
about.  Second,  I  hope  you  will  advance  to  yet  another  further  study, 
and  to  suggest  to  us  areas  in  which  planning  is  desirable,  and  areas 
in  which  planning  is  undesirable.  Third,  after  testing  both  those 
items,  testing  whether  the  methodology  that  we  have  chosen  will 
work,  or  whether  some  other  methodogy  will  work. 

Now,  those  will  be  the  three  stages  where  we  should  be  working. 
T  am  sure  you  can  help  us  with  your  judgments,  and  that  we  can  get 
down  to  the  finite  detail  of  writing  a  plan. 
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Dr.  Bergstex.  It  seems  to  mo  that  one  clear  implication  of  all  tin- 
is  that  you  do  not  know  in  advance  in  what  areas  you  might  want 
more  Government  intervention.  That  suggests  that  one  institutional 
change  you  need  in  Government  is  to  set  up  sonic  kind  of  more  sys- 
tematic, long-range  forecasting  capability,  to  see  where  the  different 
issue  areas  arc  going  and  where  problems  will  develop  that  will  not 
be  adequately  responded  to  by  the  usual  interplay  of  market  forces 
and  with  current  regulation.  Again,  energy  i^  a  case  in  point :  a 
number  of  people  did  forecast  something  like  the  energy  crisis.  With 
regard  to  other  raw  materials,  none  nearly  as  important  as  petroleum. 
nevertheless,  serious  problems  might  emerge  and  as  yet  we  have  not 
done  anything  based  on  the  lesson  of  the  energy  situation  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  defend  against  future  problems. 

We  do  know  whether  it  is  health,  education,  raw  materials,  or  mass 
transit,  that  will  require  a  new  role  for  Government.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  first  step  toward  dealing  with  the  problems  would  be  to 
prepare  ourselves  intellectually  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. The  forecasting  could  throw  out  projections  that  could  be  de- 
bated throughout  the  society.  People  would  interject  different  value 
judgments,  as  well  as  their  different  technical  views,  and  a  consensus 
might  emerged  that  some  issue  area  was  headed  down  the  road  to- 
ward trouble. 

Chairman  Glexx.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  that — that  the  way  T 
have  looked  at  this  is  not  just  an  exercise  at  trying  only  to  prevent 
problems. 

Are  we  missing  opportunities  as  we  go  along? 

As  far  as  education,  I  am  sure.  Dr.  Knowles  here  could  expound 
at  ureat  length  in  that  area. 

What  we  want  our  educational  system  to  be  5.  10.  20  years  down 
the  road  should  be  examined.  I  hate  the  word  planning  because  it 
makes  us  sound  like  some  commi-czars  sitting  here  trying  to  lay  out 
the  o-vear  plan.  It  is  not  that  type  planning  at  all.  There  are  some 
logical  steps  that  we  can  take  to  make  our  educational  system  what 
we  want  it  to  be,  rather  than  drifting  by  on  an  educational  system 
based  on  an  antiquated  property  tax  that  does  not  get  us  anywhere. 
We  have  to  get  away  from  that. 

We  are  now  60  percent  service  economy.  The  property  tax  is  mean- 
ingless to  education,  and  I  am  diverging  already,  but  it  is  that  type 
of  thing  that  we  need  to  analyze.  We  should  have  some  interface  with 
the  best  educational  brains  in  the  country,  not  just  through  HEW. 
A  lot  of  orreat  wonderful  thinking  is  going  on  west  of  the  Potomac 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  have  a 
mechanism  for  getting  them  involved.  Let  me  bring  us  back  to  our 
first  question,  and  then  we  will  .q-et  on  to  the  second  one.  T  seem 
to  think  we  have  to  set  tip  some  different  approaches  on  what  Govern- 
ment can  or  cannot  do.  or  at  least  a  different  approach  that  Govern- 
ment has  to  think  between  the  physical  and  social  sciences. 

We  have  civil  rights  problems  in  this  country.  That  is  a  whole 
different  thing,  when  you  talk  about  changing  the  attitudes  of 
people,  than  it  is  when  you  try  to  work  out  energy  problems,  what 
KKDA  and  Frank  Zarh  will  do — we  throw  money  at  it  and  hope  the 
problem  will  be  solved.  That  is  a  different  thing  than  trying  to 
change  the  prejudices  and  the  attitudes  of  a  couple  of  hundred  years, 
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that  have  drifted  us  into  the  situation  in  the  social  science  area  that 
we  are  in  now. 

Can  we  approach  these  things  the  same  way,  or  do  we  have  to 
take  a  different  Government  approach  in  these  two  areas  ? 

I  think  somebody  can  comment  on  that,  before  we  go  to  number 
two. 

Anyone  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Raskin.  The  way  you  raised  the  question  is  a  very  good  way. 
I  think  that  the  issue  of  civil  rights  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
issue  of  redrafting  a  covenant,  in  which  we  are  saying,  that  these  are 
the  commitments  that  have  been  made  by  the  people,  this  is  the  way 
we  are  fulfilling  the  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  people,  all  of 
the  people,  under  the  ninth  amendment,  and  that  is  what  the  nature 
of  the  country  is,  and  so  that  in  effect,  you  begin  by  saying  the 
meaning  of  civil  rights  in  this  country  is  thus  and  so,  and  we  now 
have  to  find  meanings  of  developing  the  way  of  life  that  fulfill  that 
particular  goal  and  purpose,  and  we  look  at  the  energy  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  I  am  not  so  convinced  it  is  a  scientific  question  as  you 
are  suggesting,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  still  in  the  framework  of  politics, 
and  in  that  sense,  I  just  want  to  comment  on  something  that  Mr. 
Knowles  said,  it  is  not  too  much  the  individual  freedom  of  the  per- 
son who  wants  to  wear  the  seat  belt  or  not,  it  is  the  individual 
freedom  of,  for  example,  corporate  heads  to  decide  how  much  they 
want  to  decide  in  a  particular  direction,  how  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  they  want  to  invest  in  a  particular  direction,  which  in  fact, 
is  the  framework  that  most  of  the  people  have  to  live  within,  so  one 
question  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  that  issue  is  a  public  issue,  in  the 
sense  of  asking  whether  or  not  the  social  good  had  to  touch  their 
individual  freedom  to  decide  how  billions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be 
spent,  which  sets  the  framework  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Let  me  just  make  one  final  point  on  some  of  this.  We  should  not — 
it  seems  to  me,  that  one  of  the  strengths  of  a  democratic  society  is 
that  it  is  committed  to  long-term  goals — which  people,  either  take 
seriously,  or  don't.  That  is  pretty  nice  in  a  way,  that  in  the  late 
fifties,  when  we  had  the  National  Goals  Commission,  I  think  that 
many  of  those  goals  indeed  tried  in  the  sixties,  and  the  Rockefeller 
report  from  my  framework,  turned  out  to  be  an  absolute  disaster. 
One  has  to  be  very  careful  about  what  it  means  to  develop  goals. 

Indeed,  some  people  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  period  felt  that 
the  people  at  this  time — that  some  were  so  placid.  Indeed,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past — as  during  that  period — war  was  used  as  a  means 
of  getting  people  going  again.  So  I  think  one  of  the  questions  we 
have  to  ask  is :  How  do  we  develop  a  system,  if  you  like  to  decentral- 
ize goals? — a  system  of  national — national" planning — which  allows 
maximum  individual  liberty,  but  not  individual  liberty  and  freedom 
in  the  sense  that  I  would  be  the  president  of  General  Motors  to  do 
what  I  want,  but  I  am  just  another  citizen,  like  the  Mississippi  tenant 
farmer,  who  has  to  live  in  a  particular  framework.  In  effect,  we  have 
to  develop  a  system  of  policy,  if  we  take  seriously  the  democratic  ideal 
of  saying:  How  do  we  have  a  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
that  does  not  protect  the  most  powerful  any  more  than  it  protects 
the  least  powerful  ? 
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Dr.  Weidenbaum.  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  have  a  decentralized 
decision  mechanism  available. 

It  is  called — at  least  to  economists — the  market,  and  I  suggest  thai 
when  we  look  at  the  workings  of  the  marketplace-  particularly  where 
we  let  it  operate — in  comparison  to  the  proliferation  of  governmental 
attempts  to  control  the  outcome  of  private  decisionmaking,  we  may 
have  underestimated  the  power  of  the  market. 

Incidentally,  as  someone  who  has  spent  a  number  of  years  as  a 
corporate  executive,  I  am  always  impressed  by  people  who  have  not, 
as  to  their  view  of  the  all-powerful  nature  of  the  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

The  notion  that  the  president  of  General  Motors,  personally,  will 
make  a  decision,  that  he  can  put  $1  billion  dollars  here,  $1  billion 
dollars  there,  it  is  simply  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Raskin.  Well,  how  is  it  done? 

Dr.  Weidenbaum.  First  of  all,  that  amount  simply  is  not  available, 
of  course;  second,  it  is  a  corporate,  or  group  decisionmaking  effort; 
third,  the  restraints  are  enormous. 

You  have  not  mentioned  labor  unions  as  one  of  the  major  elements 
in  our  society.  It  is  kind  of  curious.  You  have  not  mentioned  self- 
appointed  public  interested  groups  as  decisionmakers,  as  elements  in 
our  society. 

Certainly  to  the  management  of  a  company  such  as  General  Motors, 
the  rising  array  of  governmental  agencies  that  either  influence,  or 
increasingly  dictate  the  nature  of  decisions,  the  notion  that,  inde- 
pendently, the  chief  executive  officers  of  an  automobile  company  will 
determine  the  design  and  production  of  an  automobile  just  is  divorced 
from  reality. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  mentioned  the  shareholders,  the  competi- 
tors within  that  industry  within  the  United  States,  the  competitors 
within  that  industry  overseas,  and  the  competitors  within  other  in- 
dustries for  the  consumer  dollar. 

Mr.  Raskin.  Could  I  comment  on  that  one  point? 

I  used  the  president  of  General  Motors,  not  only  as  one  person. 
but  indeed  as  a  corporate  decision  of  several  dozen  people,  who  in- 
deed do  have  the  power  to  decide  the  direction  of  the  amounts  of 
automobiles  to  be  produced,  as  well  as  to  develop  a  sort  of  financial 
borrowing,  which  indeed  the  rest  of  us  have  to  live  within. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  thing  to  look  at,  would  be  the  Antitrust 
Committee's  hearings,  and  reports,  in  the  way  that  the  automobile 
industry,  of  the  1920's  and  the  1930's  stopped"  public  transportation 
from  starting  in  the  Far  West,  as  an  example  of  how  that  which 
should  have  been  done  for  the  social  good,  was  turned  inside  out  for 
other  purposes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  are  we  doing  at  the  present  time?  Let  us 
move  on  to  Xo.  2.  What  are  we  doin<j:  now  in  your  experiences — not 
only  what  are  we  doing  now — but  what  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
efforts? 

Do  we  need  a  permanent  commission  on  national  goals  at  the 
Presidential  level,  or  do  we  need  one  at  the  Vice  Presidential  level. 
or  one  that  is  similar  to  that  of  Critical  Choices?  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  felt  there  should   be  public   and   private    funding   for 
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such  an  organization.  There  should  be  elements  of  the  judicial,  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  all  involved  in  this  thing.  This  should 
be  a  very  broad  gage  out  tit,  and  the  one  group  he  had  found  that 
looked  to  till  all  of  these  roles,  happened  to  be  the  Smithsonian. 

Some  people  look  at  the  Smithsonian,  as  it  was  described  once,  as 
the  Nation's  addict.  But  most  of  us  know  that  it  goes  far  beyond  that, 
and  has  all  of  these  different  elements  in  it.  He  did  not  make  that  as 
the  proposal.  It  was  just  that  they  would  look  at  this,  and  this  was 
one  spot  that  had  all  of  these  elements. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing,  in  regard  to  setting  national  goals,  or 
planning,  or  1  keep  coming  back  to  opportunities — maximizing  our 
opportunities — not  just  trying  to  wait  until  our  problems  happen, 
and  trying  to  correct  the  problems  after  it  has  all  occurred. 

How  do  we  maximize  our  opportunities  for  the  future) 

How  are  we  doing  that  now.  in  our  experiences,  and  how  can  we 
do  it  better  in  the  future,  if  we  assume  there  are  certain  fields  that 
we  can  do  it  better. 

Senator  Javits.  Before  we  go  on  to  that.  I  would  like  to  define 
the  terms.  I  am  not  very  happy  about  your  effort  to  avoid  planning, 
or  the  word  "planning."  T  do  not  see  anything  that  scarces  anybody 
about  that.  You  might  as  well  tell  the  newspapers  not  to  call  us 
Liberal  Republicans,  but  that  we  are  Progressive  Republicans. 

I  learned  after  29  years  to  live  with  what  they  call  me,  and  not 
what  I  would  like  to  be  called.  So  with  that  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  forget  about  the  label.  We  will  worry  about  that. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  planning.  It  does  not  conjure  up  anything  to 
be  afraid  of.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  dictatorship.  If  that  is  the 
way  we  will  think,  we  could  not  let  our  minds  be  free  at  all.  so  I 
hope  you  will  not  get  any  feeling  that  I  speak.  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self, and  we  are  not  afraid  of  it.  Senator  Humphrey  or  I.  or  our 
cosponsors,  and  we  do  have  a  number  of  cosponsors  on  the  bill. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is  planning,  and 
it  is  not  authoritarian  planning,  and  the  people  will  understand  that. 
even  though  an  effort  will  be  made  to  change  the  labels. 

Dr.  Patlixg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  anybody  in  Govern- 
ment, or  in  Wall  Street,  or  in  the  corporations,  who  is  doing  the  job 
of  presenting  a  reasoned  statement  about  our  national  goals. 

I  think  you  have  to  keep  separate  the  first  part  of  the  item  on  the 
agenda,  setting  the  long-term  goals,  and  the  second  part,  which  is 
development  of  strategy  for  achieving  the  goals,  and  to  concentrate 
on  the  goals,  and  then  later,  or  perhaps  simultaneously,  but  separately 
on  the  strategies  for  achieving  them. 

I  do  not  think  Wall  Street.  I  do  not  think  the  market  thinks  at  all 
about  national  goals  for  the  year  2001  or  2075.  100  years  later. 

Dr.  Weidenbattm.  Thank  goodness. 

Dr.  Patlixg.  We  ought  to  think  about  a  o-oal  100  years  from  now, 
and  perhaps  a  goal  10  years  from  now.  and  we  ought  to  be  revising 
them  from  time  to  time.  I  think  it  would  be  time,  it  would  be  good 
to  have  a  commission,  whether  it  would  be  a  permanent  commission. 
or  a  temporary  commission  set  up  to  make  a  statement  about  our 
national  goals,  and  to  make  it  as  logical  and  reasonable  as  possible. 
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and  to  let  us  say  have  it  communicated  to  the  Congress,  not  neces- 
sarily acted  on  by  the  Congress,  and  then  5  year-  from  now.  to  have. 
it  reviewed  in  the  lighl  of  new  information,  and  as  I  said  IS  my  state- 
ment, the  future  generations  of  Americans  ought  to  be  considered, 
not  just  the  living  Americans,  or  our  children  01  the  next  generation. 
but  future  generation-,  too. 

I  think  it  would  l>e  fine,  it  would  be  sort  of  like  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  brought  up  to  date — what  is  it  that  we  want  to 
achieve  in  this  country? 

Chairman  Glexn.  Is  a  better  thing? 

We  do  not  want  just  another  advisory  group  that  does  nothing.  We 
have  the  Brookings  Enstitution,  the  old  Commission  on  National 
Goals,  which  gathered  dust  after  a  little  initial  flurry,  and  20  years 
ago,  we  had  the  National  Purpose  study,  and  it  gathered  dust. 

We  do  not  want  to  set  up  another  organization  that  does  not  have 
any  link  with  reality,  that  does  not  have  something  with  the  execu- 
tive, and  that  does  not  have  reality,  but  we  do  want  something  that 
would  have  an  input  for  all  of  the  great  studies,  the  foundations. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  big  lag. 

Dr.  Bergsten.  You  seem  to  me  a  little  too  pessimistic  when  you 
denigrate  the  impact  of  some  of  those  previous  experiences. 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  they  have  not  led  directly  to  Govern- 
ment action.  But  a  number  of  things  have  come  out  of  that  type  of 
operation  that  have  helped  set  the  intellectual  climate  within  which 
specific  policies  get  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  90  percent  of  the 
game. 

Rachael  Carson  wrote  a  book,  and  everybody  gets  worried  about 
some  aspect  of  the  environment.  That  starts  a  whole  movement.  It 
did  not  lead  directly  to  legislation,  but  changed  the  overall  direction 
of  thinking.  That  kind  of  thing  is  very  valuable,  and  indeed  critical. 
Dr.  Kxowlks.  I  would  like  to  second  that,  and  take  a  little  excep- 
tion to  Mr.  Raskin's  statement  about  the  Rockefeller  book  of  the 
1950's.  which  by  the  way,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

^  Several  of  the  chapters  had  a  profound  effect  in  setting  up  the 
Xational  Endowment  of  the  Humanities,  and  the  15  other  chapters 
may  have  done  nothing. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  these  pluralistic  approaches.  You 
mentioned  foundations.  For  7  days  a  week  what  we  do  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  is  doing  just  what  yon  are  doing  now.  YVe  ask 
people  in  constantly,  on  a  daily  basis,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
population,  health,  economic  development,  interdependence,  agricul- 
ture, here  and  abroad.  We  have  al^o  initiated  new  programs  in  inter- 
national relations  which  people  like  Mr.  Bergsten,  have  advised  us 
on. 

We  financed  studies,  for  example,  on  China.  These  tings  can  have 
a  profound  influence  on  this  country,  and  there  is  no  country  like 
tins  one  that  has  as  many  substantial  books  and  scholarly  studies. 
We  are  the  most  bookish  and  highly  intellectual  country  in  the 
world,  although  yon  might  never  realize  it  unless  yon  measured  it. 

I  think'  we  can  have  confidence  in  this  system  as  it  exi- 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  has  to  be  some  ongoing  mechanism  for 
planning  and  evaluation,  and  not  just  because  it  is  1976. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  was  the  only  na- 
tional body  on  the  occasion  of  our  Bicentennial,  which  offered  a  pro- 
found opportunity,  to  ask  the  questions  you  are  asking  now.  Not 
only  what  do  we  want  ourselves  to  be  15,  20,  40  years  from  now,  but 
what  is  the  best  means  to  those  ends  ? 

How  can  we  organize  ourselves  in  these  complex  times  to  retain 
what  is  good  of  the  past,  and  to  change,  so  that  we  can  meet  present 
and  future  problems.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  deals  with  these 
issues  constantly.  For  the  record,  a  public  and  private,  standing 
group  which  would  report  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Executive  periodically  on  various  measures  and  atti- 
tudes and  values  will  be  invaluable  to  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  one  more  piece  into  the  hearings  here. 
When  I  first  arrived  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  4  years  ago,  I 
had  thought  a  great  deal  about  values. 

I  organized  a  seminar  on  the  subject  which  we  had  edited,  and 
we  offered  to  the  American  public.  We  put  a  tiny  ad  in  the  Harper's 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  We  got  about  40,000  requests  for  that 
single  little  issue,  and  we  are  still  getting  them,  only  to  make  the 
point,  that  there  are  lots  of  people  out  there  who  are  interested  in 
these  things. 

I  would  also  make  the  point,  that  there  are  massive  numbers  of 
people  who  are  literate  and  profoundly  interested.  They  deserve 
more  substance  from  their  own  government. 

The  guy  who  drove  me  to  the  airport  this  morning  is  studying 
geology,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  could  I  find 
some  books  for  him  that  would  help  him  with  his  studies. 

There  is  a  profound  interest  of  people  in  this  country  in  these 
things,  and  I  think  you  can  answer  the  significant  questions  with 
this  Commission,  if  you  are  willing  to  follow  through  on  it  and 
everything  we  are  saying  here  does  not  start  gathering  dust  3  months 
from  now.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  glad  to  come  back  for  a  return 
visit. 

Dr.  Weidenbattm.  I  wish  I  had  more  confidence,  and  I  hope  you 
do  not  take  this  personally,  in  the  way  the  Congress  is  currently 
conducting  itself. 

For  example,  a  lot  of  us  supported  the  Congressional  Budget  Re- 
form Act,  and  we  are  very  optimistic  that  there  will  be  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  way  Congress  makes  decisions  on  key  issues.  Yet, 
I  must  say  I  am  dismayed  to  see  at  present,  that  the  single  proposal 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  that  has  gotten  the  greatest 
amount  of  media  attention,  is  a  request  for  a  chaffeur — driven 
limousine. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  will  have  to  talk  to  the  press  table  on  that, 
as  to  what  they  make  the  maior  pitch  on. 

I  worked  with  Senator  Muskie  on  a  piece  of  legislation  just  a 
couple  of  days  ago.  We  put  in  a  bill  where  we  will  make  a  review 
every  4  years,  of  every  single  government  program,  it  has  to  be  re- 
justified,  and  this  goes  back  to  a  zero  base  dollar  evaluation,  to  see  if 
it  is  doing  the  job  it  is  supposed  to  do,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be 
cut  out.  That  will  be  it. 
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Dr.  Weidenbaum.  That  is  an  excellent  idea. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  is  an  effort  to  stop  the  trivia,  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  forms,  and  all  of  that  type  of  thing.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  rejustify  all  of  these  things,  to  see  if  they  are  doing  the  job.  and 
more  importantly,  if  they  are  not  doing  the  job,  to  cut  them  out. 

Mr.  Raskin.  I  just  wanted  to  comment  on  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  various  reports.  I  think  that,  and  I  agree,  that  they 
serve  as  the  ground  for  what  it  is,  that  finally,  one  form  or  another, 
becomes  policy. 

That  may  be  good,  and  one  has  to  undertake  an  analysis  as  care- 
fully as  possible  of  what  the  study  shows,  the  cruciality  of  it,  and 
at  this  point  the  detachment  of  the  Government  and  of  Congress  to 
the  people,  and  then  there  is  the  question,  it  seems  to  me  it  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  more  reports  and  by  commissions  in  Washington,  but 
rather  from  people  in  different  places  to  take  care  of  that  problem. 

To  me,  where  a  structural  means,  where  Congress  is  able  to  relate 
to  the  people  through  what  I  would  term  a  jury  system. 

What  is  absolutely  to  develop,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  means  where 
in  Congress  we  can  develop  a  jury  system. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Define  how  you  mean,  Congress'  detachment 
from  the  people. 

We  stand  for  an  election.  I  went  through  a  tough  long  hard  V/2 
years  having  to  go  to  the  people  directly  to  be  elected  by  them. 
How  are  we  detached? 

Mr.  Raskin.  Detached  in  the  sense  that  people  are  not  clear 
whether  or  not  voting  means  anything,  whether  or  not  it  solves  any 
problems  for  them. 

Chairman  Glenn.  When  you  get  into  that,  you  are  in  a  whole 
different  set  of  things  of  why  people  are  turned^  off  on  government, 
and  it  is  not  just  government. 

^  Mr.  Raskin.  I  think  the  question  then  goes  to  what  are  the  objec- 
tives of  government,  that  in  effect,  if  the  whole  democratic  process 
has  as  one  of  its  purposes,  active  participation  in  the  decisions,  those 
that  control  an  individual's  life,  or  family,  then  the  purpose  of  the 
elective  process,  the  purpose  of  Congress,  must  be  to  include  people 
in  that  development,  and  the  possibility  of  their  making  the  basic 
decision,  and  I  would  argue,  on  issues,  which  have  to  do  with  energy, 
with  budget  preference,  on  defense,  which  have  to  do  with  how  to 
develop  full  employment  that  those  are  the  sort  of  questions  which 
can  be  debated,  and  developed  in  town  meetings,  and  in  jink 

which  literally 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  always  come  back  to  this. 
Would  you  change  the  representative  form  of  government  then? 
We  cannot  just  run  a  poll.  We  cannot  I  214-miTlion-] 

town  meeting  every  time  you  want  to  decide  to  do  something. 
Mr.  Raskin.  What  we  do  now  is  run  polls. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  do  not  run  polls.  We  supposedly  are  more 
enlightened  than  the  people  that  are  polling,  or  we  are  not  perform- 
ing onv  iob  as  representative. 

Mr.  Raskin.  1  am  saying  thai  if  w< 
of  government,  that  it  must  move  more  closely  to  the  people,  an 
involve  them  in  a  structural  way  of  decisionmaking. 
Chairman  Glenn.  How? 
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Mr.  Raskin.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  it  seems  to  me  to  decide,  as 
we  decided  in  the  budget,  what  the  major  areas  are,  for  example,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  as  in  all  places  in  the  country,  it  might  be  de- 
fense, employment,  energy,  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Then  go  to  the  next  step. 

Mr.  Raskin.  The  next  step  would  be  to  take  people  off  of  jury 
rolls  for  the  following  2  years,  and  your  task  will  be  some  study, 
and  to  hold  hearings  on  the  questions  of  energy,  defense,  whatever, 
and  see  how  those  sort  of  questions  effect  people  on  a  district  by 
district  basis  in  this  particular  state. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Go  the  next  step. 

Mr.  Raskin.  The  next  step  would  be  that  the  people  would  then 
develop  the  juries  across  the  country,  develop  a  program  in  those 
particular  areas  which  would  then  be  fed  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  change  that,  or  indeed  to  vote  it  up  or  vote 
it  down,  so  that  in  effect  what  you  would  begin  to  do,  is  have  Con- 
gress relate  to  the  people,  in  terms  of  the  major  areas  of  public 
existence. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  is  an  interesting  concept  I  have  not  heard 
that  one  before. 

Mr.  Raskin.  Government  itself  would  then  be  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible to  this  decisionmaking  process. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  scary  concept.  In 
others  words,  a  statistical  sample  of  the  phone  book  will  be  given 
authority  without  the  responsibility  to  the  society. 

If  I  were  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  I  could  vote  you  out  of  office,  or  at 
least  try  to. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let's  make  it  California. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Raskin's  sta- 
tistical sample  came  in  with  a  proposal  that  the  citizens  from  that 
community  did  not  like,  their  appointed  nonelected  statistical  sam- 
ple has  the  authority  to  make 

Mr.  Raskin.  Make  a  recommendation. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum.  To  make  a  program,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  then  make  changes. 

I  do  not  need  a  middleman.  I  much  would  prefer  a  truly  republi- 
can, with  a  small  "r,"  I  may  also  prefer  one  with  a  capital  "R" 
form  of  Government,  whereby  I  deal  directly  with  my  elected  offi- 
cials, not  with  unaccountable  middlemen. 

Dr.  Bergsten.  What  Mr.  Raskin  is  proposing,  is  very  simple.  He 
does  not  like  the  commissions  that  now  make  proposals  on  which  the 
Congress  votes,  so  he  would  essentially  change  the  way  that  commis- 
sions are  made  up. 

That  is  all  it  amounts  to.  Now  commission  after  commission  makes 
proposals  and  the  Congress  looks  at  them  and  votes  them  up  or 
down  or  makes  amendments.  He  is  doing  the  same  thing,  except  he 
is  picking  the  members  on  a  random  sample  basis  where  as  now  they 
are  picked  on  the  basis  of  some  presumed  foreknowledge.  It  is  not 
very  radical,  but  simply  whether  you  feel  it  is  better  to  have  ex- 
pertise or  choose  from  a  statistical  sample.  I  am  for  expertise. 

Dr.  Knowles.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Raskin.  The  notion  I  am  putting  forward  is  in  effect  to  say 
that  on  a  district  by  district  basis,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  10, 
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12,  whatever  number  of  juries  on  a  congressional   district   may  be, 
that  would  spend  2  years,  or  whatever  amount  of  time,  probably  2 

years,  looking  at  these  questions,  developing  the   principle  of  town 
meetings. 

Dr.  Bergstex.  Do  they  get  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Raskin.  Yes.  Where  in  fact  the  town  meetings  would  generate 
questions,  and  the  ideal,  and  from  that,  you  begin  to  develop  a  new 
mode  of  deliberation  in  the  society,  from  the  grass  roots  upward. 

At  the  moment,  questions  that  we  are  faced  with,  are  not  only 
questions  of  expertise,  we  are  facing  basic  value  crisis  questions,  so 
therefore,  I  understand  for  the  development  of  representatives  in 
Washington,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  people,  find  out  where  the 
people  are.  and  on  basic  valuations  and  consideration,  and  we  musl 
go  back  to  the  people. 

Let  us  not  just  say  the  expert  does  not  have  a  role,  not  a  funda- 
mental one. 

Chairman  Glexx.  This  would  be  a  stop-gap  measure  until  we  get 
to  Mr.  Fuller's  one-to-one  position  of  communications. 

Well,  are  there  any  other  suggestions  here? 

Did  you  want  to  comment  ? 

•Dr.  Kxowles.  Xo.  thank  you. 

Chairman  Glexx.  Are  there  any  other  comments  here  on  any  other 
ideas  that  we  might  have,  such  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
which  was  proposed  by  Sol  yesterday,  as  a  follow-up  to  the  National 
Commission  or  a  Commission  on  Critical  Choices.  AVe  discussed 
yesterday  to  some  extent  the  necessity  for  it  not  being  just  a  study 
group. 

Should  we  require  that  the  executive  branch,  once  a  year  com- 
ment on  opportunities  or  problem  areas  in  setting  national  goals  and 
the  Congress  in  turn  comment  on  what  has  been  proposed.  Then  you 
say  to  the  people  why  we  have  made  these  decisions,  whether  it  is 
enererv.  civil  rights,  what  steps  we  are  talking  about  in  the  social 
field. ' 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be  some  link  where  people  are 
required  to  do  something,  other  than  to  let  them  sit  on  the  shelf  with 
their  studies,  or  whatever,  and  hope  some  champion  may  pick  it  up. 

Dr.  Lixowitz.  We  all  agree,  that  just  issuing  some  declaration, 
without  some  avenue  clearly  delineated,  by  which  you  follow  up. 
and  with  an  impact  in  the  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch,  would 
not  be  enourrh.  "We  believed  follow-up  was  necessary,  and  we  did  ex- 
plore some  ideas  along  that  line. 

Dr.  Wetoenbattm.  T  would  not  have  thought  that  this  distin- 
guished group  would  be  thinking  too  small.  But  T  am  concerned  that 
we  have  lost  si^ht  nf  one  basic  question,  what  is  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  free  society,  and  T  ^et  very  concerned. 

I  see  many  problems.  If  the  Government  is  the  key  agent  in  deal- 
ing with  those  problems,  then  we  will  have  the  unintentional  side 
effects  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  bnsic  characteristics  of  free  societv 

Chairman  Glexx.  Senator  Javits  does  not  like  my  staying  away 
from  the  word  planning,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  get 
into  ^uch  an  overall  planninir  of  society  of  some  kind. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  explore  is  the  wasted  opportunities, 
the  forestalling  of  problems  such  as  the  energy  crisis,  and  it  i<  not 
true  that  I  would  think  of  planning  the  entire  society. 
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I  have  been  pointing  out  for  12  or  15  years  of  energy  problems, 
which  was  the  pending  crunch,  and  nobody  listened. 

There  are  other  opportunities  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of,  to 
avoid  these  kind  of  problems.  I  am  not  trying  to  dictate  that  we 
should  set  up  a  kind  of  "Commi-Czar"  type  of  relationship.  I  would 
drop  the  thing  like  a  hot  potato  just  at  the  suggestion  before  I 
would  get  into  the  type  of  thing. 

Before  we  close,  let  me  make  one  comment  on  this  area  of  dis- 
enchantment with  government  that  we  have  talked  about  which  has 
been  brought  up  here  a  number  of  times  this  morning,  because  I 
think  it  goes  so  much  deeper  than  anything  we  normally  talk  about. 

I  think  if  you  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  this  country  most  people 
had  a  feeling  that  if  they  could  make  it  on  their  own,  they  would 
be  happy.  That  was  muscle  power  in  those  days,  and  it  was  "gung- 
ho,"  and  I  can  make  it  for  myself  and  my  family,  I  can  have  that 
better  future.  In  a  200-year  period,  we  have  developed  into  a  highly 
complex  society,  and  we  are  very  dependent  upon  one  another  at 
this  time.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  drawbridge  operators  in  New 
York.  If  800  or  900  of  them  decide  to  go  on  strike,  it  shuts  down 
Wall  Street,  and  then  the  free  market  system  comes  to  a  halt  because 
800  drawbridge  operators  do  not  let  the  people  get  to  work.  Back  in 
the  colonial  days,  the  buggy  maker  was  across  the  street,  and  the 
cobbler  was  down  the  street.  Now  the  cobbler  is  probably  in  Italy, 
and  the  buggy  maker  is  in  Detroit,  so  we  are  highly  interdependent 
upon  one  another.  We  have  had  people  develop  such  interrelated 
lives,  that  they  lose  control  of  their  future,  which  was  a  very  re- 
assuring thing  to  the  average  person  in  colonial  times. 

It  ^oes  far  beyond  just  government.  When  I  go  into  a  union  hall 
in  Ohio,  and  I  talk  to  the  fellows  there,  they  are  just  as  unhappy 
with  their  union  shop  stewards  as  their  union  leadership,  as  they 
are  with  anybody  in  government. 

I  think  at  least  in  theory  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  people 
have  lost  control  of  their  future. 

The  Government  is  writing  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register, 
that  says  you  can  do  this,  and  you  cannot  do  that,  and  it  affects  your 
future.  The  average  person  is  mad  at  the  Government.  He  is  mad 
at  the  shop  steward,  he  is  mad  at  the  manager  in  the  factory,  he  is 
unhappy  with  labor,  and  we  get  all  of  the  flack  of  what  I  think  is 
a  greater  problem  of  local  control  for  individual  futures.  I  think 
we  deserve  maybe  less  of  the  abuse  that  we  are  getting.  All  of  these 
things  are  impinging  on  what  we  can  do  or  on  what  he  can  do  for 
his  kids,  and  he  does  not  like  that  feeling,  and  we  are  to  get  the 
future  back  to  the  control  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  do  this,  but  I  think  that  should  be  part  of 
our  overall  goal  setting,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

That  is  a  rapid  explanation  of  a  complex  problem. 

Dr.  Knowles.  It  is  a  verv  fine  explanation  of  it,  Senator.  There 
is  only  one  of  you  here  on  this  committee,  and  that  shows  somewhat 
the  interest  of  your  colleagues  in  this  problem,  but  here  we  are  any- 
way, and  I  think  this  effort  should  be  sustained,  that  there  is  no 
national  body  that  is  trying  to  answer  this  type  of  question,  which 
is  fundamental. 
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I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  disagree,  you  summarized  it  very 
well,  and  now  what  will  be  done  about  it? 
The  hope  of  democracy  is  an  enlightened  citizenry,  and  people 

quite    alienated     from    the    system.    They    feel    that    they    cannot 
participate. 

It  is  a  fundamental  question  for  the  future  of  this  country. 
Chairman  Glenn.  We  have  gone  2  hours  and  40  minutes  here 
already,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  being  here  and  taking 
this  much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Some  of  you  came  some  distance,  I  know.  If  you  have  additional 
thoughts  along  this  line,  drop  them  to  me,  or  to  the  committee, 
either  one,  and  we  will  be  publishing  some  sort  of  report  out  of 
these  hearings. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  what  conclusion  we  will  come  to,  but  these 
have  been  very,  very  interesting  hearings,  and  we  appreciate  your 
time  and  effort,  and  obviously  we  want  to  approach  the  problems, 
and  we  want  to  get  the  opportunities  that  Mr.  Fuller  talks  about, 
because  there  are  just  so  many  opportunities. 

We  all  get  a  jaundiced  view  of  our  country  some  times.  I  think 
we  self-flagellate  ourselves  so  much,  that  we  may  be  blunting  some 
of  our  opportunities  that  we  may  have. 

I  did  not  plan  to  make  any  big  closing  quote  here  this  morning,  but 
I  think  that  this  would  be  appropriate.  There  was  a  quote  by  Ralph 
Walcjo  Emerson,  that  I  used  to  use,  in  which  he  talked  about  the 
times  and  about  the  problems,  about  the  types  of  opportunity,  be- 
cause it  is  the  time  when  things  are  sort  of  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  it 
seems  to  me  may  be  that  is  the  time  period  we  are  in.  Emerson  thought 
he  lived  in  pretty  tough  times,  and  I  guess  we  would  be  awfully 
clad  to  change  places  with  him,  as  far  as  living  in  particular  times. 
Maybe  we  would  not,  but  in  one  of  his  essays,  he  said,  "If  there  is 
any  period  one  would  desire  to  be  born  in.  is  it  not  the  age  of  revolu- 
tion, when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by  side,  and  admit  at 
being  compared,  when  the  energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by  fear." 
That  sounds  familiar  today,  searched  by  fear,  and  by  hope,  when  the 
historic  glories  of  the  old  can  be  compensated  by  the  rich  possibil- 
ities of  the  new  era. 

This  time,  like  all  times  is  a  very  good  one,  if  we  know  what  to 
do  with  it. 

Well.  I  guess  every  time  has  always  been  a  good  one,  if  you 
knew  what  to  do  with  it.  But  I  always  thought  Emerson's  quote  sort 
of  sums  up  our  situation  today,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  set 
the  best  mechanisms,  so  we  can  focus  all  of  the  best  brain  power  of 
the  country  on  some  of  these  things  rather  than  just  depending  on 
what  miniscule  amount  happens  to  be  on  Capitol  Hill  at  the 
moment,  or  over  in  the  "White  House. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  nation,  and  a  tremendous  potential,  if  we 
can  somehow  bring  our  pluralistic  societv  to  hear  on  it.  and  set  some 
objectives,  and  consciously  work  toward  these  thing 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  the  committee  was  adjourned  at  12:45  p.m.] 


APPENDIX 


(The  following  letter  was  sent  to  prominent  persons  inside  and 
outside  of  government  requesting  their  views  on  long-range 
planning  for  the  third  century  of  the  United  States.) 


QlCro&fc  JthictU*  JherxttU 

WTkPT   CT  —I    1 1  IP 

Washington.  d.C    20510 

March  1°,  1976 


Hear  ^rien^: 

On  February  4,  5,  and  5,  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  held 
3  symoosium,  at  which  I  v/as  orivilened  to  act  as  M  'doc  Chairman,  on  the 

si'Mect  of  government's  role  in  the  settinn  of  lonn-tem  noals  and  stratenies 
for  achlevinn  t^ose  "oals.     The  svmonsium,  with  the  title   "nur  Third  Centurv: 
directions",  was  prompted  Kv  concern  that  our  government  has  *or  too  lonn  used 
a  'band-aid"  abroach  to  national  problems—failing  to  focus  on  basic  lono-term 
oolic''  considerations  and  neglectinn  to  make  ootimal   use  of  the  talent,  know- 
ledge and  exoerionce  that  exists  not  only  in  nnvernnent  but  also  in  the  orivate 
sector  or  nur  country.     The  committee  invited  a  number  of  oroninent  t^in^ers 
from  ^oth  inside  and  outside  the  "overnnent  reoresentinn  various  disciplines 
an'i  o'Mlosoohical   ooints  o*  view  (see  enclose^  list)   to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
o*  our  lono-term  nolicv  development  orocesses  and  to   iiscuss  wavs  in  which  t^ose 
orocesses  mi>ut  he  innroved.     For  vour  information  as  to  the  neneral   ouroose  of 
the  SYnnos-i'i-1  the  follc-ino  excerots  'ron  the  letter  of  invitation  na"  be  helpful: 

"In  our  private  lives,  oroanizations  and  businesses  wo  trv  as 
a  natter  or  course  to  assess  oresent  oositions  and  caoaMlities  with 
a  view  toward  estaMishing  worthwhile  future  obiectives  and  ooals. 
°nlv  then  can  lom'cal   steps  be  taken  to  achieve  thos°  ^nds.     dust 
settino  well -considered  obiectives,  of  course,  does  not  Guarantee 
success;  '-re  succeed  or  fail   for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.     However, 
one  thing  seems  most  certain.      If  there  is  no  looHno  ahead,   if  there 
is  no  assessment  of  present  abilities  and  -future  notions,  it  "ill  be 
onl"  Mind  luc1'  if  we  dri^t  into  the  best  future  set  o*  circumstances. 

"Th'!s  is  no  l^ss  true  of  government  than  of  individuals.     Thore  has 
he»n  a  risin^  concern  for  many  vpars  that  our  federal   Government  sas 
too  often  operated  on  a  stnn-oan,  "fire-enoine"  b^sis,  taking  action 
on  t^e  i'Tmediat0  or-o^le**'  of  the  ^a^  with  conn? rati velv  little  time, 
thought,  nr  effort  noinn  into  assessing  and  outlining  our  lon^r  ranoe 
problpns  an^  potentials.     nur  current  difficulties  with  enernv  suonlv, 
urban  SDrawl ,  environmental   nollution,  and  elementary  and  secondarv 
education,   as  "ell   as  others,  are  increasinglv  cite^  as  evidence  o? 
inadeouate  forethounht  ?nd  nreoaration  bv  oast  novernments.     One  can  onl»* 
assume  tsat  future  prowlers  will  brinn  forth  similar  criticisms  of  our 
oresent  ■•'ays. 
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"There  is  also  concern  that  our  nation's  vast  talent  and  hrain 
power  is  not  effectively  utilized  in  our  attempts  to  solve  national 
prohlens.  I  an  sure  we  can  aoree  that  our  elective  process,  effective 
as  it  is,  does  not  guarantee  that  America's  most  innovative  thinkers 
will  automatically  -Plow  to  either  the  leqislative  or  executive  branches 
of  novernnent.  ^ortunatelv,  ours  is  a  nation  and  societv  "of  the  oeople", 
and  interest  in  our  problems  is  not  limited  to  government  oersonnel. 
Historians  and  scholars  of  government,  those  in  Foundations  and  "think 
tanks",  present  and  former  government  officials,  and  other  interested 
organizations  and  individuals  consititute  a  reservoir  of  talent  for 
studying  and  attempting  to  define  present  problems  and  future  option. 
Too  often,  however,  private  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations,  gen- 
erated after  exhaustive  work  and  no  small  expense,  do  little  but  gather 
dust  unless  and  until  some  leaislative  or  executive  branch  "champion" 
for  the  particular  issue  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  through.  At 
best  this  is  an  erratic  process  and  one  which  hardly  guarantees  that 
our  best  thinking,  Hoth  in  and  out  of  government,  will  be  brounht  to 
bear  on  any  issue. 

"It  is  clearl^  the  oblioation  of  the  Congress,  and  in  particular 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee,  to  address  these  concerns. 
In  so  doing,  I  believe  it  to  be  most  imoortant  that  we  develop  a 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  response  to  the  following  question: 

What  procedures  are  used  by  government— including 
those  involving  interaction  with  the  private  sector— to 
develop  long-range  objectives  and  policies;  and  what  im- 
provements, if  anv,  are  possible  in  these  procedures?" 

Uhile  the  Committee  learned  much  from  those  who  participated  in  the 
symposium,  we  realize  that  our  list  of  participants  was  necessarilv  much 
more  limited  than  is  desirable  in  dealing  with  such  a  hroad  and  important 
topic.  Because  of  your  own  interest  in  this  area,  I  would  like  to  invite 
you  to  submit  your  comments  on  the  issues  we  are  examining  so  that  they  may 
be  considered  for  inclusion  in  a  Committee  report  on  these  matters  to  be 
published  in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  give  you  the  benefits  of  the  comments  of  those  who  did  appear 
at  the  symposium,  I  have  prepared  the  following  summary  of  the  responses  to 
three  major  questions  which  v/ere  used  as  aoenda  items  for  each  participant 
to  address.  It  would  be  helpful  if  vou  could  address  these  same  questions 
and/or  comment  on  the  answers  we  have  already  received.  I  minht  also  add  that 
at  this  staoe  I  am  neither  an  advocate  nor  a  critic  of  many  of  these  ideas.  I 
am  making  every  effort  to  get  all  viewpoints  out  for  consideration. 
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Question   1:     Mhat  role  should   government  play  in   setting   long-tern  mals 
and  the  development  of  strategies   for  achieving  those  goals? 

For  the  most  nart,  there  was  consensus  by  the  partlcioants  that  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  look  ahead,  to  olan,  to  set  obiectives,  and  to 
define  goals  for  the  nation,     'lost  indicated  that  in  the  present  neriod  of  rapid 
channe  in  the  world--a  world  in  which  the  United  States  and  other  nations  have 
become  Increasingly  interdependent—a  long-range  view  of  our  nation's  activities 
has  become  imperative.     A  number  of  participants  commented  that  defininn  a  nation- 
ally anreed-upon  set  of  goals  could  lead  to  a  national   sense  of  purpose  and  direc- 
tion which  we  do  not  presently  have. 

Some  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  to  establish  goals  and  objectives  that 
are  integrated  and  interrelated  and  that  relate  to  mankind  as  a  whole.      In 
narticular,  it  was  urged  that  government  avoid  narrow  parochial  noals  whose  pur- 
suit might  warp  and  distort  the  progress  of  our  society.     r,ore  generally,  it  was 
aoreed  that  there  mav  be  areas  where  it  does  not  make  sense  fnr  the  government 
to  do  any  long-ranne  planning,  and  these  should  be  indentified.      In  sum,  plannino 
should  be  selective. 

A  major  theme  which  ran  through  each  session  in  one  form  or  another  was  the 
need  for  government  to  involve  the  public  in  a  substantial  way  in  the  settinn  n* 
goals.     Suonestions  for  doinn  this  included  more  effective  dissemination  to  the 
public  of  government  reports  and  hearing  records,  more  and  better  public  affairs 
programs  on  television,  imaginative  use  of  large-scale  telecommunications  networks 
for  multi-lateral    information  transfer  and  the  development  of  a  nationwide  system 
of  citizen  public  affairs  "juries"  to  communicate  to  the  Congress  oublic  views  on 
major  societal   problems  and  issues.     Some  speakers  warned  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  of 
confidence  with  respect  to  current  public  attitudes  toward  government.     Better 
leadership  and  direction,  a  more  realistic  view  by  government  of  what  it  can 
achieve,  and  more  openness  and  truthfulness  were  cited  as  necessary  ingredients 
in  restoring  trust  in  governmental   institutions. 

Finally,  although  there  was  widespread  agreement  on  the  need  to  plan  and 
spt  noals,  there  v/as  also  agreement  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  out  a  rigin 
blueprint  for  the  future  to  which  we  felt  obliged  to  adhere  regardless  of 
changes  in  circumstances. 
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Question  2:  KT^et  is  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard,  and  is  it  in 
any  way  deficient?" 

It  was  pointed  nut  that  government-funded,  as  well  as  private,  studies  and 
reports  on  long-tern  plans  and  policies  have  sometimes  created  new  intellectual 
climates  which  have  enabled  new  policy  decisions  to  be  made.  In  addition,  there 
currently  exist  many  agencies  in  the  government  which  incorporate  a  long-range 
planning  function  of  some  kind.  The  Domestic  Council,  0MB,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Council  of  F.conomic  Advisors,  the  National  Security  Council, 
FEA  and  ED.QA  were  cited  as  examoles.  A  few  participants  mentioned  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  as  a  device  which  has  forced  the  government  to  engage  in 
long-ranne  thinking  in  areas  which  had  been  relatively  neglected  before. 

The  general  consensus,  however,  was  that  serious  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
government's  activities  in  the  planninq  area,  and  that  the  government  is  more 
accurately  characterized  as  reacting  to  events  rather  than  looking  ahead.  The 
planning  that  does  go  on  is  in  specialized  areas,  is  isolated,  and  is  not  in- 
terrelated with  existing  realities  in  other  parts  of  government,  the  country,  or 
the  world. 

"any  excellent  studies  on  long-term  problems  by  prominent  thinkers  in  and 
out  of  government  now  go  unread  or  unheeded.  The  absence  of  any  institution- 
alized requirement  of  government  to  react  to  and  come  to  decisions  on  these 
studies  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  major  deficiency.  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  Domestice  Council's  activities  in  the  long-range  planning  area  never  really 
got  off  the  ground  and  continue  to  succumb  to  the  day-to-day  pressures  exerted  by 
immediate  operational  needs. 

Question  3;  If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort  either 
through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development  of  new  institutions? 

There  was  some  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  new  institutions  are  needed. 
All  agreed  that  some  reform  of  present  institutions  is  called  for.  In  particular, 
the  following  observations  were  made  by  one  or  more  participants: 

1.  Congress  needs  structural  reforms,  including  realignment  of  the 
Committee  system  to  minimize  jurisdictional  disputes; 

2.  The  information-gathering  and  organizing  functions  of  government 
agencies  need  expansion  and  better  coordination  so  that  trends  (demographic, 
economic,  social,  scientific,  etc.)  can  be  more  readily  indentified; 
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3.  Our  education  system  must  uDlift  the  present  level  of   civic  under- 
standing of  the  public,  thereby  stimulating  more  meaningful  public  participation 
in  civic  affairs; 

4.  Political  parties  should  better  articulate  their  ideas  on  long-ranoe 
objectives  for  the  nation  and  strategies  for  achieving  them; 

5.  As  discussed  in  connection  with  Ouestlon  1,  we  need  freer,  more  ooen 
and  more  extensive  communication  between  government  and  the  public.  Better 
use  of  the  communications  media  toward  this  end  is  indicated; 

6.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  should  be  expanded  and  given  respon- 
sibility for  acting  as  a  coordinating  point  for  planning  by  other  agencies; 

7.  The  National  Security  Council  and  Domestic  Council  should  be  combined, 
since  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  are  related; 

8.  Congress  should  insist  that  each  government  agency's  budget  submission 
include  a  planning  document  stating  goals,  policy,  etc. 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  soecifically  devoted 
to  planning,  major  suggestions  Included: 

1.  A  long-range  planning  body  within  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that 
would  produce  reports  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  rationale  for  the  Smithsonian 
as  home  base  stems  from  its  structural  intersection  with  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  government,  and  its  access  to  public  and  private 
funding; 

2.  A  Council  of  National  Advisors  apDointed  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  to  meet  periodically  to  suggest  and  review  national  goals 
and  objectives; 

3.  An  Institute  for  Congress  modeled  after  OTA  or  OAO  to  orovide  the 
Congress  with  analysis  of  possible  aoproaches  to  a  problem  and  resulting  likely 
outcomes; 

4.  An  Economic  Planning  Board  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  as  described 
1n  legislation  (S.  1795)  introduced  in  this  Congress  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Javlts.  The  Board  would  prepare  balanced  economic  plans  establishing  long-term 
economic  objectives  and  would  submit  such  plans  ewery  two  years  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  for  their  endorsement; 
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5.  A  Council  of  Social  Advisors  for  the  President  which  would  function  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  present  Council  of  Economic  Advisors; 

6.  A  National  Foundation  for  the  Purposes  of  Society  to  fund  studies  and  pilot 
projects  of  goal  setting; 

7.  A  permanent  version  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration's  Commission  on  National 
^oals.  The  Commission  would  issue  periodic  reports  to  the  Office  of  the  President 
and/or  Congress  which  in  turn  would  be  reouired  to  make  official  responses  to  the 
recommendations  contained  therein. 

Beyond  the  question  of  institutional  reforms  or  additions,  several  participants 
sunoested  that  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  ty  used  as  a  model  for  a  more 
neneral  "future  impact  statement",  which  might  accompany  every  significant  governmental 
decision.  Such  a  statement  would  be  designed  to  examine  the  impact  of  a  given  decision 
on  the  environment,  emnloyment,  inflation,  taxes,  foreign  policy,  etc. 

Finally,  in  our  discussion  of  planning  systems  of  other  countries  in  which  free 
market  economies  exist,  it  was  noted  that  the  most  successful  systems  involve  a  large 
element  of  agreement  and  cooperation  among  government,  industry,  and  the  public  in 
formulating  long-range  plans. 

The  foregoing  represents  at  best  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  an^  others  on  the 
Committee  regarded  as  an  extremely  productive  and  much-needed  exercise.  I  strongly 
anree  with  the  observations  made  by  various  participants  that  we  are  oresently  ooing 
throunh  a  period  in  which  confidence  in  government  and  more  generally,  in  leadership, 
is  at  a  low  ebb  in  history.  I  am  also  certain,  however,  that  if  we  in  government  can 
reform  our  own  house  and  find  a  better  way  of  utilizing  t^e  hu^e  resources  of  talent, 
ideas  and  intrinsic  dynamism  that  can  be  found  among  the  American  people,  we  will  not 
only  be  true  to  our  past  history,  but  we  "/ill  also  have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  the 
restoration  and  elevation  of  our  hopes  for  the  future.  In  the  final  analysis,  that  may 
be  the  best  legacy  we  could  provide  for  future  generations  of  Americans  as  we  enter  ouf 
third  century  as  a  nation. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  whatever  replies  to  our  questions  or  other  words  of 
advice,  oral  or  written,  you  would  care  to  contribute  to  the  Committee's  efforts. 
If  you  would  like  these  to  be  considered  for  publication,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
^or  me  to  receive  them  by  March  31.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  let  me  know  at 
(202)  2?£_3353  or  contact  Sosemarie  O'Hare  of  my  staff  at  the  same  number. 


Best  renards. 


Sincere! v 


y^X  John  Hlenn 

JVIb  ^^  United  States  Senator 
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Institute  for  Policy  Studies 

1901  Que  Street.  N.W..  Wa.r.ington.   DC.  2000V 


1202)  AD.m.  4-9382 
February  9,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 

204  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  very  much  enjoyed  the  seminar  discussion  of  last  Friday.   I  will  be 
sending  you  a  prospectus  for  a  proposed  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reconstruction 
which  outlines  the  various  questions  that  our  nation  will  face  over  this  next 
period.   You  may  wish  to  make  this  prospectus  part  of  the  Hearing  Record  and 
perhaps  think  about  ways  that  the  Committee  could  seek  answers  to  them. 

I  found  Dr.  Goldmark's  comments  interesting  and  important  although  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  possible  to  get  decentralization  in  a  capitalist  economy  where 

investment  decision  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "private"  sector unless  local 

communities  cede  to  themselves  the  power  of  public  enterprise  and  control  over 
the  great  corporations.   The  one  question  I  would  have  liked  to  ask  Dr.  Goldmark 
is  whether  he  saw  emulation  of  the  metropolitan  culture  by  small  cities  as  a 
danger.   It  would  seem  to  me  that  national  media  hampers  the  development  of 
local  cultures,  turning  smaller  towns  and  cities  into  consumers  rather  than 
active,  un-self-conscious  makers  and  doers  of  art.   It  is  a  source  of  wonder 
to  me  that  cities  like  Florence  and  Venice  were  able  to  develop  great  local 
cultures  with  populations  of  less  than  100,000.   I  do  not  know  why  we  could 
not  do  the  same  in  the  United  States.   I  would  urge  that  you  begin  discussions 
with  Lewis  Mumford  on  the  question  of  the  City,  for  he  has  the  most  powerful 
insights  into  its  place  in  history. 

Certain  considerations  come  to  mind  in  considering  Professor  Pauling's 
point  of  view.   The  scientific  humanism  of  Pauling  may  appear  to  be  "soft", 
yet  it  is  based  on  the  best  thinking  that  we  have.   His  paper  outlined  the 
obvious,  but  nevertheless  the  necessary  in  the  area  of  disarmament,  unemployment, 
etc.   I  would  not  myself  adopt  the  English  utilitarian  position  which  Pauling 
outlined.   At  least  one  reason  is  that  governments  must  first  cut  the  quantum 
of  suffering  which  they  initiate  and  sustain.   In  this  sense  it  is  well  that  we 
undertake  to  note  that  governments  serve  particular  groupings  over  others.   Thus, 
the  Federal  government  is  more  useful,  say,  to  the  largest  corporations  than  it 
is  to  the  mom  and  pop  stores.   It  is  more  useful  to  Lockheed  or  Exxon  than  it 
is  to  the  person  who  needs  inexpensive  transportation. 

Finally,  in  the  discussion  I  detected  too  much  of  a  fear  of  the  people. 
There  was  a  sense  in  which  the  mandarins  would  save  the  people  from  bad  judgments. 
But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  read  recent  American  history  to  suggest  that  the 
citizenry  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  compared  to  the  elites.   The  covenants  which 
we  make  to  each  other  in  the  third  century  must  be  based  on  trust  of  one  another 
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unmediated  through  corporate  or  bureaucratic  elites.   Thus,  we  should  not 
fear  public  assemblies  which  have  the  power  of  implementation.   The  history 
of  the  town  meeting  in  18th  century  New  England  is  instructive  in  this  regard, 
as  are  halting  attempts  at  self  management  which  we  see  developing  in  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  etc.    Your  point  that  politicians  are  taking  the  heat  for  an  economy 
and  work  process  which  they  do  not  control  is  quite  correct.   The  politician 
statesman  must  seek  ways  for  workers,  the  employed,  to  control  their  work 
lives.   One  way  to  begin  this  process  is  through  the  application  of  first 
amendment  rights  to  the  plant  itself. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a  copy  of  a  chapter  from  Notes  on 
the  Old  System  which  deals  with  the  development  of  congressional  juries.  I 
would,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  follow  up  this  discussion. 


My  very  best  wishes  to  you, 


i 


Marcus  G.  Raskin 
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Yllfred  De  Grazia  has  pointed  out  that  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Congress  "was  the  product  of  the  Enlightenment  Mind  and 
of  the  political  forces  born  of  that  mind.  It  contained  in  its  design 
several  distinctive  principles.  First  of  all,  the  legislature  should  be 
the  First  Branch  of  Government.  It  should  have  the  supreme 
power  to  legislate  and  to  intervene  in  the  government  whenever 
and  wherever  individuals  were  done  injustice."  1  But,  as  De  Grazia 
goes  on  to  say,  the  word  "mass"  was  missing  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Founding  Fathers  still  thought  of  the 
masses  as  the  mob;  today's  rulers  continue  to  see  the  people 
through  such  a  distorted  lens.  The  American  Congress  has  this 
difficulty.  During  the  period  of  antiwar  marches  in  Washington  it 
was  not  until  1971  that  members  of  Congress  would  see  the 
marchers  as  anything  but  a  mob.  Members  of  Congress  were 
frightened  by  the  marches;  most  identified  their  interests  with  state 
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power,  the  military  (almost  100  of  them  retain,  illegally,  commis- 
sions in  the  military),  and  the  Presidency.  Yet,  in  the  marchers' 
eyes,  Congress  was  viewed  as  a  possible  instrument  of  the  people. 
And  there  is  political  sense  to  this  perspective. 

Without  Congress,  the  people  and  the  citizenry  would  be 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  executive  bureaucracy,  the  corporations,  the 
military,  and  the  police.  There  would  be  no  place  to  register  dissent 
or  to  exercise  any  sort  of  restraint  over  the  powerful  and  their 
headless,,soulless  institutions.  At  this  point,  the  dour  reader  will 
most  likely  think  that  this  is  the  case  at  present,  even  though 
Congress  exists.  The  reader  would  be  correct— unless  Congress 
and  the  people  find  a  way  to  alter  the  relationship  of  Congress  to 
the  citizenry.  Unless  Congress  seeks  its  legitimacy  in  the  people 
through  an  increasing  unity  with  them,  it  will  be  consigned  to 
begging  its  daily  operating  legitimacy  from  the  corporations,  the 
military,  and  the  bureaucracy. 

In  this  section  of  the  Notes,  I  discuss  in  a  cursory  fashion  a  way 
to  develop  a  new  ongoing  relationship  between  Congress  and  the 
people.  Needless  to  say,  we  must  be  very  careful  in  recommending 
any  sort  of  legal  "reform."  A  reform  in  and  of  itself  may  appear  to 
be  useful  and  wise,  although  in  a  larger  politicalframework  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  quite  regressive  because  it  reinforces  the  power  of 
the  leader,  oligarchs,  and  the  repressive  apparatus.  It  thus  per- 
petuated a  quality  of  autism  among  the  people. 

Questions  that  are  now  hidden  by  masks  and  structural 
madness  need  to  be  debated  openly  and  understood  so  that  they 
will  not  be  mediated  through  indirect  manipulation  and  private 
deals.  Once  the  debate  is  open  and  the  issues  understood,  we  may 
expect  profound  changes  in  the  purpose  of  the  American  state.  It  is 
likely  that  MIRV,  for  example,  would  be  voted  down  if  it  were  to  be 
debated  and  voted  on  in  town  meetings  or  grand  juries  in  the  con- 
gressional districts.  Its  development  would  be  seen  as  mad  and  its 
use  criminal.  If  citizens  would  vote  on  the  programs  of  the  federal 
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budget  or  on  paying  their  taxes  locally,  it  seems  doubtful  that  an 
imperial  war  budget  (the  kind  the  United  States  has)  would  be 
chosen  over  a  defense  budget  or  a  series  of  creative  plans  for  urban 
and  town  reconstruction.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a  majority  of  the 
citizenry,  after  their  own  inquiry  and  serious  discussion  in  their 
places  of  work  and  in  their  precincts,  would  favor  the  present 
income,  wealth,  and  land  distribution.  They  would  object  not  only 
because  oi  the  obvious  inequity,  but  aUo  because  such  inequitv 
undercuts  the  possiblity  of  achieving  a  democratic  body  politic 
and  a  quality  of  humanness  which  is  present  but  dormant.  This 
humane  quality  would  be  awakened  through  public  discussion 
and  deliberation. 

Many  ideas,  if  tried,  would  return  power  to  the  people.  But 
any  proposal  must  now  have  several  objectives.  It  cannot  have 
vague  purposes,  yet  it  must  be  sufficiently  open  as  a  structural 
mechanism  to  contemplate  profound  changes  and  facilitate  their 
occurrence.  It  must,  to  the  extent  possible,  build  on  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  people  who  may  appear  colonized  only  because 
they  have  not  found  a  way  to  act.  It  must  have  a  spiritual  com- 
ponent which  binds  people  to  one  another,  as  well  as  procedures 
that  allow  each  to  be  heard  by  all. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  validity  of  substantive  proposals  that  would 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  Rather,  I  think  their  validity  must 
be  discussed  in  a  context  of  local  deliberation  and  participation  by 
the  people.  For  example,  one  staple  of  militarism,  and  a  centralized 
bureaucracy  which  feeds  that  militarism,  is  the  withholding  tax 
system— a  system  of  taxation  that,  when  first  put  into  effect  in  the 
early  1940s,  was  said  to  be  "temporary"  by  both  political  parties. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  federal  system,  workers  should  not 
control  their  taxes  until  the  end  of  a  year,  and  then  decide  to  what 
political  and  legal  authority  their  taxes  should  be  paid.  There  is  no 
reason,  for  example,  why  national  budgets  could  not  be  voted 
locally  in  assemblies, -.or  why  the  people  should  not  demand  that 
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the  largest  corporations  begin  a  transformation  toward  control  by 
communities  of  workers  and  consumers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  world's  cities  cannot  exchange  compacts  of  friendship  with  one 
another.  But  these  and  other  matters  must  be  contemplated  and 
debated  by  the  people  through  institutions  that  will  allow  the 
maximum  amount  of  wisdom  to  come  forward. 

As  1  have  said,  Congress  can  find  its  legitimacy  by  opening  a 
dialogue  with  the  people.  Only  through  dialogue,  inquiry,  and 
deliberation  can  a  modern  political  system  with  any  pretense  to' 
freedom  be  sustained  or  transformed  without  a  continuous  civil 
war.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  it  becomes  crucial  to  apply  insti- 
tutional forms  which  have  general  acceptance.  People  would  feel 
the  most  comfortable  with  such  forms,  and  could  then  use  them  to 
transform  the  alienated  and  discredited  politics  of  the  executive 
institutions.  One  such  form  is  the  grand  jury. 

Historically  the  grand  jury  served  two  purposes.  The  first,  and 
the  one  most  familiar  to  us,  is  the  jury's  power  of  deliberation  and 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  bring  an  individual  to  trial. 
Indictments  were  developed  through  information  brought  to  the 
grand  jury  by  the  Crown  prosecutor,  although  apparently  the 
grand  juries  could  act  on  their  own  knowledge,  as  a  result  of  their 
own  investigations.  This  latter  method,  the  presentment,  allowed 
the  English  grand  juries  to  "investigate  any  matter  that  appeared  to 
them  to  involve  a  violation  of  the  law."  -  In  the  last  several  years 
this  form  of  the  grand  jury  has  played  an  extraordinary  and 
complex  role.  Grand  juries  have  thwarted  prosecutors  who  have 
attempted  to  bring  cases  against  antiwar  movement  leaders;  a 
grand  jury  has  named  President  Nixon  as  an  unindicted  co-con- 
spirator. Yet  grand  juries  have  also  acted  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
office  of  the  prosecutor.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  John  Mitchell's  leadership  used  the  grand  jury  as  a  mech- 
anism for  state  repression  and  surveillance,  suggesting  the  dan- 
gerous turn  that  the  modern  grand  jury  mechanism  can  take. 
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From  its  inception  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  grand 
jury  had  a  second  form  and  purpose.  According  to  Younger,  the 
grand  jury  "played  an  important  role  in  America  and  became  a 
vital  force  in  local  government.  .  .  .  Grand  juries  acted  in  the 
nature  of  local  assemblies:  making  known  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, proposing  new  laws,  protesting  against  abuses  in  govern- 
ment, performing  administrative  tasks  and  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  their  communities."  Established  forces  of  the  society, 
however,  worked  "diligently  to  overthrow  the  institution.  And 
where  the  grand  jury  was  emasculated  or  abolished,  the  power 
and  authority  or  judges  and  prosecutors  was  increased."  ;i 

In  the  American  prerevolutionary  period,  the  grand  jury 
played  an  important  role  in/ discovering  and  defining  the  life  of 
the  community.  It  received  its  power  either  from  the  town  meet- 
ing (as  in  Massachusetts)  oirfrom  the  county  court  (as  in  Virginia) 
to  investigate  violations  of  the  law  and  poor  public  policy.  Its 
form  of  inquiry  served  a  powerful  social  role  which  assumed  that 
learning,  moral  instruction,  and  education  took  place  in  the  pub- 
lic space,  meaning  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  people 
acting  as  citizens.  The  grand  jury  investigated  wife  beating  in 
Massachusetts,  rebuked  the  town  of  Sandwich  "for  not  having 
their  swine  ringed,"  and  questioned  the  arrangements  of  the 
governor  and  his  assistants  to  sell  lands  to  certain  people.  In 
Connecticut  the  grand  juries  were  to  make  sure  that  the  children 
of  the  colony  learned  to  read.  Each  juryman  was  ordered  "to  visit 
families  in  his  town  whom  he  suspected  of  neglecting  the  order  to 
teach  all  children  to  read."  In  Virginia  the  grand  jury  set  the  price 
of  private  property,  reported  on  the  roads  and  building  condi- 
tions, etc.,  and  "checked  upon  those  who  failed  to  attend  church 
on  Sunday."  4 

The  growth  of  the  colonial  towns  saw  the  development  of  the 
grand  jury  as  "an  instrument  for  popular  participation  in  munici- 
pal as  well  as  county  and  provincial  government."  5  They  were 
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the  means  whereby  citizens  exercised  deliberative  and  executory 
functions.  Because  the  grand  jury  became  a  weapon  against 
tyranny  and  economic  power,  the  British  trustees— absentee 
landlords— tried  to  limit  the  power  of  the  grand  juries  to  narrow 
questions  put  before  them  by  judges.  But  grand  juries  were  hard 
to  control.  They  led  -the  opposition  to  the  British  Crown  during 
the  revolutionary  period  and  sought  ways  to  fashion  their  own 
oaths.  They  refused  to  indict  the  leaders  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots 
and  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  the  royal  judges  who  demanded 
indictments  against  those  who  wrote  "libelous"  material  de- 
nouncing the  quartering  of  royal  troops,  in  New  York  the  jurors 
issued  a  protest  in  1775  against  "the  many  oppressive  acts  of 
Parliament/'  and  in  South  Carolina  grand  jurors  drafted  a  "veri- 
table Declaration  of  Independence."  6  The  grand  jury  was  thus  an 
instrument  for  the  development  of  the  Constitution.  But,  in  say- 
ing this,,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Constitution  was  a  pro- 
foundly bourgeois  document— whether  one  is  a  Hamiltonian  or  a 
Jeffersonian.  Consequently,  while  it  guaranteed  rights  of  freemen, 
it  conferred  citizenship— powers  of  deliberation  and  decision- 
only  to  the  few. 

Thus,  in  prerevolutionary  America,  the  grand  jury-was  used 
to  find  out  the  problems  of  government  and  to  institutionalize 
citizen  control  and  participation.  If  it  were  now  employed  as  part 
of  Congress,  the  grand  jury  could  open  the  way  to  the  emergence 
of  a  participatory  nation  in  which  citizenship  would  become  the 
linchpin  of  a  modern  American  democracy.  My  hope  is  that  the 
people  and  Congress  (assuming  its  interest  in  attaching  itself-  to 
the  people)  would  serve. as  an  offensive  check  against  the  execu- 
tive state  which  grounds  its  legitimacy  in  creatures  of  its  own  inven- 
tion—namely, the  corporation,  the  military,  and  the  bureaucracy. 

Congress  needs  to  relate  directly  to  the  people  without 
passing  through  the  administrative  hands  of  the  executive.  This  is 
necessary  so  that  we  may  find  out,  discover  the  condition  of  the 
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The  grand  jury  proposal  should  be  judged  by  the  reader  in 
the  context  of  its  history  and  in  the  context  of  our  own  time. 
Those  familiar  with  its  past  will  know  that  it  has  served  narrow 
interests.  Before  the  American  Revolution,  the  southern  colonies 
used  the  grand  jury  to  defend  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the 
property  rights  of  the  new  bourgeois  ciass  against  the  king  and  his 
trustees.  Yet  their  struggle  had,  for  that  time,  important  progres- 
sive elements  because  it  was  a  force  for  decolonization  against  the 
king  of  England.  History  has  also  taught  that  the  king  of  England 
and  his  trustees  were  not  antislavery.  The  British  Empire  coun- 
tenanced slavery  abroad  well  into  the  twentieth  century  and  so,  of 
course,  had  supported  the  South's.  After  the  revolution,  grand 
juries  also  served  the  bourgeois  class  which  felt  threatened  by 
Shay's  Rebellion.  That  event  was  a  major  and  immediate  reason 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  Massachusetts  legislature 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  sent  troops  to  crush  the 
opposition.  The  juries  were  powerless  and  acted  out  of  their  own 
class  interests.  They  were  unable  to  test  the  complaints  of  the 
rebels  and  to  grant  them  economic  relief. 

But  today,  during  this  period,  there  is  a  different  feeling 
within  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  accepted  by  the  people 
that  institutions  and  laws  are  used  against  them  rather  than  for 
them  and  that  the  System  is  rapidly  detaching  itself  from  the 
people.  Obviously,  the  grand  jury  will  not  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  it  will  give  space 
for  people,  in  whatever  region,  to  come  forward  and  translate 
their  hope  into  the  will  to  change  their  institutions. 

Political  mechanisms  such  as  the  grand  jury  may  help  people 
to  "see  clearly"  what  is  going  on  and  then  "problematically"  to 
offer  suggestions  and  alternatives  that  will  allow  their  own 
humanity  to  be  mediated  through  their  own  citizenship  beyond 
class.  It  will  be  through  public  inquiry  and  deliDeration  that 
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people  will  see  each  other  beyond  class,  reaching  out  while  dis- 
entangling each  other  from  roles  and  structures  that  have  to  be 
shaken  and  transformed. 

The  contours  of  the  congressional  grand  jury  I  propose  might 
be  developed  along  the  following  lines: 

7.  Congressional  iuries  would  be  chosen  from  expanded  iury  lists 
in  each  congressional  district.  Every  person  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
older  would  be  eligible.  There  would  be  no  property,  sex,  religion,  or 
race  qualifications.  Those  who  had  served  terms  in  prison  for  misde- 
meanors or  felonies  would  be  eligible  once  their  terms  of  confinement  in 
prison  ended. 

2.  Government  civil  servants  would  be  eligible  without  loss  of  civil 
service  benefits. 

.  3.  Congressional  grand  juries  would  have  the  power  to  investigate 
all  questions  within  a  particular  district  which  have  come  before  the 
Congress  through  legislation  or  hearings,  bills,  or  prolonged  debate. 
The  congressional  jury  would  also  be  empowered  to  initiate  issues  it 
considers  important  for  Congress  to  know  about.  They  would  have  the 
power  to  investigate  the  operations  of  corporations  doing  business  in 
>their  district.  They  would  have  the  power  to  hold  hearings;  point  out 
abuses;  recommend  changes,  new  legislation,  and  programs.  In  gener- 
al, they  could  take  testimony,  hold  hearings,  and  propose  legislation  on 
■  all  areas  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  citizen,  including  defense 
and  national  security  policy,  income  and  wealth  problems,  land  re- 
form, ecology,  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  revision 
of  the  laws. 

4.  The  congressional  grand  jury  would  have  a  continuing  mandate 
to  develop  means  for  full  participatory  citizenship  of.  the  people  as 
guaranteed  in  Articles  9  and  10  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  develop 
ongoing  local  assemblies  of  the  people  to  deliberate  on  all  questions  of 
national,  transnational,  and  local  concern. 
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5.  Each  member  of  Congress,  depending  on  the  number  of  people  in 
his  or  her  district,  would  have  at  least  one  jury  for  every  50,000 
residents. 

6.  Each  jury  would  have  24  members,  elect  its  own  chairman,  and 
develop  its  own  internal  governing  procedures  consistent  with  proce- 
dures promulgated  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  All  hearings  would  be 
open  to  the  public  and  to  the  media. 

Members  of  the  congressional  grand  jury  would  serve  for  only 
two  years,  and  the  congressional  juror  would  be  excused  from  any 
further  service  after  having  served  one  term. 

8.  Grand  jury  reports  would  be  made  public  in  each  congressional 
district.  They  would  be  filed  regularly  with  the  member  of  Congress  in 
whose  district  the  grand  jury  is  located,  and  would  be  circulated 
through  the  local  schools  for  comment  and  discussion  among  students 

:  and  teachers. 

9.  The  grand  juries  would  not  have  presentment  power,  nor  would 
ihey  have  the  power  to  indict. 

10.  Congressional  members  of  each  state  would  meet  for  a  one-week 
period  at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress  with  the  congressional 
grand  jurors  to  review  their  recommendations,  investigations,  and 
suggested  legislation. 

11.  A  deputy  clerk  of  the  House  would  be  appointed  for  congres- 
sional grand  juries  to  perform  those  duties  assigned  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  proposal,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  the  citizenry  must  wait  for  Congress  to  act.  It  is  the  people,  in 
their  role  as  citizens,  who  can  fill  the  spaces  of  politics,  once  the 
people  become  aware  of  the  need  for  such  action.  Their  actions  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  structural  changes.  Their  impulse  for  action 
comes  from  understanding  their  needs  through  struggle,  decol- 
onization, inquiry,  and  reaching  out  to  others  like  themselves.  At 
first,  they  trade  their  needs,  seeing  in  one  another  their  own 
humanity  and  therefore  the  project  for  further  action.  It  is  a 
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process  of  political  action  which  stems  from  a  spirit,  a  need  which 
transcends  the  particular  moment  or  problem  to  develop  a  com- 
munity that  asserts  the  person  as  part  of  the  community,  while 
protecting  him  from  it. 

Translated  into  the  present  context,  people  can  organize  one 
another  through  town  meetings,  a  structure  of  venting  that  starts 
the  dialogic  process  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  Hannah  Arendt  has 
said  that  the  polis  is  "the  space  of  men's  free  deeds  and  living 
words  [whichl  could  endow  life  with  splendor."  9  But  we  know 
now  that  such  splendor  is  beyond  us  unless  we  can  find  ways  of 
recovering  our  own  humanity,  self-evident,  invariant,  and  un- 
deniable, while  finding  means  of  tactically  surviving  by  trans- 
forming institutions  of  deliberation  and  making  them  the  instru- 
ments of  the  people  as  penple  and  as  citizens. 

Americans  are  fortunate  in  their  Constitution.  Now  we 
should  learn  to  use  it.  The  neglected  and  undefined  Ninth 
Amendment,  for  example,  states,  "The  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
otherwise  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  Surely  those 
rights  are  more  than  the  right  to  privacy.  The  eighteenth-century 
American  Enlightenment  philosophes  believed  in  inherent  rights 
which  no  constitution  or  government  could  barter  away.  The 
modern  age  started  from  this  principle.  Its  symbol,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  had  said  that  there  were  self-evident  in- 
alienable rights  "such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
The  phrase  "such  as"  meant  that  natural  rights  were  not  a  fixed 
category  that  could,  be  spelled  out  or  laid  down  for  time  imme- 
morial. It  was  an  expanding  category  as  people  discovered  their 
needs  and  discovered  themselves.  They  disdained  the  institu- 
tional epaulets  of  pomp  and  power  which  hid  people  from  one 
another.  In  our  time,  faulty  superstructures  are  again  hiding  us 
from  each  other.  Our  synthetfc  creations,  the  corporations  and 
the  state,  now  claim  that  they  grant  us  our  inalienable  rights.  How 
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amusing  this  would  seem  to  the  eighteenth-century  revolution- 
ary. But  we  cannot  be  amused.  There  is  no  room  for  amusement 
now  because  the  question  of  what  is  inalienable  goes  to  the  very 
core  of  human  being  and  survival. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  objections  about  raising  this  question 
at  the  end  of  this  essay.  What  can  Congress  and  grand  juries  do 
for  the  people  and  their  rights  on  such  grave  questions?  First,  we 
must  see  these  forms  as  the  people's  instruments  and.  second, 
they  must  become  the  connecting  link  to  a  new  system  which 
starts  and  ends  with  the  people.  Third,  we  are  required  to  reject 
the  politics  of  sham,  play  acting,  and  interest  bartering,  defining 
instead  a  politics  that  can  reflect  our  own  humanity  in  our  own 
structure,  taking  our  own  risks.  Our  task  is  to  set  the  foundations 
for  a  new  stage,  using  what  is  at  hand  to  build,  requiring  that  we 
speak  and  act  for  ourselves,  but  with  one  another. 
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R.  BUCKMINSTER  FULLER  3500  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104,  USA  (215)  387-2255  CABLE:    BUCKY' 

•  University  Professor  Emeritus 

Southern  Illinois  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

•  World  Fellow  in  Residence 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Haverford  College  lf,_, 

Swarthmore  College  Ap  Til     1,      IV  /  O 

University  City  Science  Center 


Dear  Ms.  O'Hare: 

As  I  told  you  on  the  telephone,  Dr.  Fuller  is 
out  of  the  country  and  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
rewrite  his  portion  of  the  transcription  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  which 
took  place  on  February  6,  1976. 

He  hopes  very  much  that  you  will  be  willing 
to  use  the  enclosed  ''Profile  of  the  Industrial  Revolution" 
chart  and  its  explanation  instead  of  the  actual  transcription 
which  he  has  not  had  time  to  correct. 

Please  let  us  know  whether  this  substitution  is 
satisfactory. 

Since relv, 


(Mrs.)  Shirley  Sharkey,  CPS 
Administrative  Assistant 


Ms.   Rose  0"Iare 
Senator  Glenn's  Office 
204  Russell 
Washington,  D.  C.    20510 

Enc. 
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This  first  picture  (Figure  I)  is  what 
I  call  the  Profile  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  I  found  that  revolution 
best  portrayed  by  the  chronological 
rate  of  humanity  s  acquisition  of  the 
scientific  controls  over  the  basic  in- 
ventory of  Cosmic  Absolutes-;'. e.,  the 
92  regenerative  chemical  elements. 

It  is  a  curve  of  acceleration  reli- 
ably portraying  the  fundamental  rate 
of  impingement  of  science  and  tech- 
nology upon  man,  as  referenced  to 
regular  calendar  clock  time.  Lists  of 
historical  inventions  and  discoveries 
are  formless  because  they  are  inher- 
ently open-ended,  i.e.,  infinite.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  and  only  one  closed 
or  finite  family  of  pure  scientific 
events.  It  is  the  history  of  the  isola- 
tion by  man  of  the  92  regenerative 
chemical  elements.  Membership  in  tliis 
family  of  prime  universe  pattemings 
requires  a  family  "credit  card"  identi- 
fication by  specific  and  uniquely  con- 
secutive matching  electron-proton 
numbers.  No  two  members  may  have 
the  same  numbers.  There  must  be  a 
family  member  for  each  consecutive 
number.  The  family  must  consist  of 
all  92  unique  sets  from  1  to  92  elec- 
tron-proton counts,  and  no  others. 
That  is  the  curve  herewith  presented. 
To  it  has  been  added  the  curve  of  the 
rate  of  isolation  of  the,  thus  far,  sub- 
sequently isolated,  non-self-regenera- 
tive chemical  elements  beyond  92. 
The  rate  and  order  of  acquisition  of 
the  elements  of  negative  universe, 
numbered  beyond  the  first  92,  are 
shown   for  comparison  only. 

The  chart  covers  800  vears.  It  runs 
from  A.D.  1200  to  A.D'.  2000.  Nine 
chemical  elements  (see  list  at  lower 
le/t  comer  of  chart)  were  already 
known  to  and  isolated  bv  man  when 
recorded  history  dawned.  The  first 
known  isolation  of  a  chemical  element 
was  that  of  arsenic  in  1200  A.D.  in 
Italy.  There  is  a  200-year  lag  to  the 
next  isolation  —  antimony  —  then  an- 
other 200-year  interval  to  phosphorus, 
then  only  a  half-centurv  gap  to  cobalt, 
whereafter,  the  list  takes  "off"  aver- 
aging a  climbing  rate  of  one  isolation 
every  two  years. 

The  swiftly  rising  curve  is  not 
smooth,  however.  There  arc  three  dis- 
tinct slow-down  "shoulders."  These 
are  occasioned  by  periods  of  universal 
warring.  Pure  science  activity,  which 
these  isolations  represent  most  truly 
is  frustrated  altogether  by  the  atmos- 


phere of  war  Because  the  earli.-r  dis- 
coveries of  science  are  often  converted 
to  technological  advantage  in  wartime, 
science  has  been  thought,  erroneous- 
ly, to  prosper  in  wartime.  What  pros- 
pers in  hot  and  cold  war  times  is 
applied  science  and  production  tech- 
nology but  not  pure  science,  not  basic 
thinking. 

It  is  seen  on  this  chart  that  1932. 
popularly  identified  as  the  "depth  of 
the  depression,"  is,  in  fact,  a  moment 
of  epochal  success.  In  1932  the  last 
of  the  finite  family  of  92  regenerative 
chemical  elements— occurring  spon- 
taneously in  nature— was  isolated.  For 
the  first  time  in  known  histoiy  man 
had  in  neat  "know-how  cans"  on  the 
"shelf  all  the  basic  ingredients  for 
reassembling  the  physical  universe's 
basic  pattern  behaviors  in  preferred 
arrangements  such  as  in  metalic  al- 
loys or  organic  compounds.  This  per- 
mits greatly  increased  end  perform- 
ances per  units  of  humanity's 
discovered,  controlled  and  invested 
energies.  It  makes  "possible"  there- 
tofore undreamed-of  physical  advan- 
tage gains  to  be  realized  for  all  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  beginning  of  man's 
consciously  successful  participation 
in  the  evolutionary  events  of  nature. 
This  conscious  and  scientific  partici- 
pation, in  turn,  leads  swiftly  to  realiza- 
tion of  physical,  metabolic  success  of 
man  in  universe. 

After  1932  and  the  92nd  isolation, 
there  is  an  important,  but  temporary, 
slow-down  in  further  isolations.  Sci- 
entific man  became  momentarily  pre- 
occupied in  taking  apart  the  nuclei  of 
those  fundamental  chemical  elements. 
Fission  and  the  theoretical  release  of 
the  elemental  energy  5  years  later, 
and  realistic  release  12  years  later, 
was  inevitable  to  that  92  and  final 
isolation  of  the  full  family  of  prime 
elements  in  1932. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
post-uranium  element  isolations,  start- 
ing with  93,  occur  with  extraordinary 
regularity.  Witness  the  approximately 
straight  line  ascent  of  the  post-92  iso- 
lations as  well  as  the  direct  corre- 
spondence of  the  elemental  numbers 
with  the  numbers  representing  the 
successive  order  of  isolations.  This 
correspondence  is  unlike  the  discovery 
pattern  theretofore  occurring.  For  in- 
stance, isolation  number  97  is  bcrk- 
elium— clement  number  97— with  97 
electrons  and  97  protons. 


In   the  first  92  isolations,  however, 
the  order  of   isolation   does  not   cor- 
respond to  the  atomic  number  order. 
The    28th    isolation    was    zirconium- 
element  number  40,  the  31st  isolation, 
beryllium  was  clement  numb' 
18th   isolation   was    hydrogci 
was    element    number    2,    meaning    1 
electron,  and   1  proton,  and 
None   of   the    atomic   numbers    corre- 
spond to  the  number  in  order  of  suc- 
cessive    isolation     within     the     "first 
family"  of  92  elements. 

The  extraordinary  pattern  disclosed 
by  this  curve  of  man's  acquisition  of 
fundamental  controls  over  the  basic- 
energy  pattemings  of  nature  noitra\s 
only  the  evolutionary  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  pure  science.  It  is  subjective 
in  that  it  establishes  only  a  potential 
use— advantage  for  man.  Without  dis- 
covered use  or  technical  capability  to 
use  having  been  as  yet  invented  by 
man,  this  pure  knowledge  remains 
only  potential. 

In  view  of  this  curve  of  develop- 
ment of  the  high  fundamental  poten- 
tial, it  is  appropriate  to  ask  ourselves: 
"What  is  the  most  comprehensive 
change  in  the  relationship  of  man  to 
his  Earth  and  his  universe  that  may 
be  realized  physically  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  pure  (physical)  knowl- 
edge?" 

Probably  the  most  significant  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  is  man's  alteration  thereby 
of  his  ecological  patterning  in  uni- 
verse. 

Amongst  all  the  species  of  life  on 
earth,  none  of  them,  other  than  man, 
has  consciously  participated  in  the 
fundamental  alteration  of  their  over- 
all, lifetime,  ecological  sweep-out  pat- 
terning. Eels,  plovers,  and  many  other 
biological  species  unconsciously  were 
forced  to  alter  their  total  lifetimes' 
cumulative  ecological  patterning-by 
the  comprehensive  earth  surface 
changes  induced  by  the  successive  ice 
ages.  As  ice  receded,  cold-area-brccd- 
ing  types  of  life  were  forced  to  ever- 
larger  annual  migrations  between  the 
most  favorable  tropical  feeding 
grounds  and  arctic  breeding  grounds, 
respectively.  This  was  unconscious 
participation  in  the  fundamental  alter- 
ation of  ecological  patterns.  The  tie- 
signing  and  building  of  a  hydroelec- 
tric   dam    or   development    and    pro- 
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duction  of  an  antibiotic  constitutes 
contciou*  participation  by  man  in  the 
evolutionary  pattern  transforming  of 
universe. 

Up  to,  and  including,  my  own  fath- 
er's generation,  men  were  limited  es- 
sentially to  motion  accomplished  al- 
most exclusively  by  their  own  leg 
motion— mildly  increased  by  horse  and 
vehicular  travel.  In  1914,  American 
man  was  averaging  1640  miles  per 
year  total  travel.  Thirteen  hundred 
miles  were  accomplished  by  his  (in- 
tegral) legs,  and  340  additional  miles 
were  accomplished  by  his  (non-in- 
tegral) "vehicles."  This  vehicular 
augmentation  was  a  motion  increase  of 
only  25%  over  his  legs-realized  mo- 
tion. As  a  consequence  of  mass  pro- 
duction of  the  equipment  of  mobili- 
zation during  World  War  I,  in  1919, 
United  States  of  America,  man  covered 
1600  miles  by  vehicle  alone— in  ad- 
dition to  his  continued  1300  miles  per 
year  walking-a  total  of  2900  miles 
per  man.  By  1942  U.S.A.  man  was 
averaging  4500  miles  per  year  by  ve- 
hicles plus  1300  miles  per  year  by  legs 
or  an  annual  total  ecological  sweep- 
out  of  5500  miles  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  Tife  expectancy 
tables"  we  find  that  the  total  miles  of 
an  average  human's  lifetime  mile- 
age, to-and-froing,  ecological  "sweep- 
out,"  up  to  and  including  my  father's 
lifetime,  was  only  30,000  miles.  How- 
ever, at  69  years  of  age,  I  have  al- 
ready covered  three  million  miles 
which  is  one-hunclred-fold  the  life- 
time distance  accomplished  by  hu- 
mans of  any  previous  generations.  I 
am  one  of  a  class  of  several  million 
human  beings,  who,  in  their  lifetimes, 
have  each  covered  three  million  miles 
or  more.  The  class  of  senior  airline 
pilots  has  covered  severalfold  my 
three-million-mile  "sweep-out."  Astro- 
nauts equal  my  three-million-mile 
"sweep-out"  ever)'  one  hundred  cir- 
cuits of  the  earth,  i.e.,  in  approxi- 
mately every  four  days  of  Earth  orbit- 
ing. All  these  dramatic  alterations  of 
the  ecological  pattern  of  man,  as 
shown  on  the  chart  have  accrued  di- 
rectly to  the  inventory  of  Cosmic 
Absolutes— "canned"  and  put  on  the 
"potential  use  shelf"  by  pure  scientists, 
working  like  bees  to  store  the  "honey" 
utterly  unaware  of  the  value  to  man 
of  that  honey  or  of  what  man  will  do 
with  it. 

To  realize  ecological  pattern  trans- 
formation requires  that  man  pene- 
trate environments  theretofore  intol- 
erably hostile  to  his  naked  existence. 
His  invention  of  hats  and  clothing 
first  permitted  man  to  penetrate  hot 
and  cold  regions  theretofore  intoler- 
able to  him.  Clothing  represented 
man's  first  environment-controlling 
and  ecology-transforming  tool.  When 


man  built  himself  a  Ikmisc  making  pos- 
sible his  existence  during  external  de- 
velopment of  hostile  renditions,  it  did 
not  alter,  however,  his  ecological  pat- 
terning geographically— anymore  than 
did  his  retreat  into  a  cave.  To  make 
fundamental  alteration  of  his  ecologi- 
cal sweep-out,  man  must  propel  his 
harm-immunizing,  controlled  environ- 
ment into  geographical  realms  of 
previously  intolerable  environmental 
conditions.  He  must  propel  the  en- 
vironment-controlling device  by  his 
control  of  power  systems  external  to, 
and  greater  than,  his  bodily  power 
system. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  uniform 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  effective- 
ness of  such  (previously  intolerable) 
hostile  environment  penetrations  by 
man,  I  have  documented  man's  cir- 
cumnavigations of  the  earth— inside  his 
succession  of  improved  environment- 
controlling  machines,  as  propelled  by 
energy  patterns,  which,  though  in- 
directly controlled  by  man,  are  none- 
theless external  to  and  greater  than 
his  integral,  metabolic  energy-conver- 
sion,  propulsion   capabilities. 

As  shown  by  little  symbolic  pictures 
along  the  top  area  of  the  chart,  the 
first  such  circumnavigation  of  Earth 
by  man  was  accomplished  within  the 
wooden  sailing  ship,  which  took  ap- 
proximately three  years.  About  350 
years  later  man  circumnavigated  Earth 
in  a  steel  steamship,  taking  approxi- 
mately three  weeks.  Seventy-five  years 
later  tie  circumnavigated  the  earth  in 
an  aluminum  airplane,  taking  approxi- 
mately three  days  total  flying  time. 
Thirty-five  years  later  he  circum- 
navigated Earth  in  an  exotic  metal 
structured,  rocket  capsule,  taking  a 
little  over  an  hour  for  each  orbit  cycle. 

We  have  in  the  decreasing  intervals 
between  the  progressive  modes  of  cir- 
cumnavigation as  well  as  in  the  con- 
tractions of  the  successive  elapsed 
times  for  the  circumnavigations  both 
a  second  and  third  power  acceleration 
of  the  original  velocity  rate  of  pure 
science  growth  as  demonstrated  by  the 
prime  family  of  92  chemical  element 
isolations.  To  be  realistic  we  must  now 
multiply  this  third  power  acceleration 
by  a  fourth  coefficient.  The  fourth  co- 
efficient is  the  conceptual  regeneration 
induced  in  the  human  mind  by  the 
concomitant  visual  information  circum- 
navigation of  Earth  now  being  accom- 
plished by  the  team  of  Telstar  satel- 
lites whose  world-around  relayings  of 
the  electromagnetic  wave-borne  TV 
communications  will  residt  in  a  four- 
dimensional  acceleration  of  man's 
teleologic  and  conscious  participation 
in  universal  evolution. 

The  extraordinary  fourth  power  ac- 
celeration thus  to  be  realized  by  man 
in    the    distribution     of    technology- 


generating  information,  through  com- 
puters— electronics  in  general— and  the 
world-around  information  relay,  will 
integrate  the  total  acceleration  of  the 
rate  of  human  ecology  transformation 
to  a  fifth  power  progression.  Within 
ten  years  anything  reasonably  "think- 
upable"  by  science  fiction  will  prob- 
ably have  been  realized. 

I  know  of  no  device  as  effective  as 
this  chart  to  generate  comprehension 
of  the  unprecedented  rate  of  expe- 
rience acceleration  into  which  man 
has  now  entered. 

Along  the  bottom  of  the  chart  the 
numbers  150,  450,  1450,  and  10,000 
occur  in  approximation  of  the  cumula- 
tive number  of  key  science  and  tcch- 
nologv  inventions  realized  by  all  men, 
everywhere,  up  to  the  historical  dates 
at  which  those  numbers  are  posted.  I 
have  not  yet  made  accurate  check  of 
the  1964  historically  cumulative  num- 
ber of  inventions,  but  it  is  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  millions.  It  can  only  be 
measured  effectively  at  a  later  date. 

Just  go  ten  years  to  the  right  of  the 
first  man  orbiting  of  Earth  in  1961, 
and  you  may  safely  say  that  by 
1971  anything  dreamable  can  happen. 
When  I  stand  up  here  for  instance 
and  talk  about  changing  obsolete,  in- 
effective and  debilitating  school  pat- 
terns, the  established  reflexive  condi- 
tioning of  our  brains  tends  to  expect 
that  it  would  take  another  100  years  to 
bring  about  that  change.  But  the  rate 
at  which  information  is  being  dis- 
seminated, integrated,  and  inhibited 
into  our  current  decision  making  re- 
garding the  subjects  I  am  discussing 
comprehensively  discloses  that  my 
discourse  constitutes  subconsciously 
the  general  atmosphere  of  our  think- 
ing. The  changes  indicated  as  desir- 
able are  going  to  happen  very,  very 
rapidly.  And  I  would  say  to  you  as 
educators,  thinking  about  what  you 
may  dare  to  undertake,  "don't  hesitate 
to  undertake  the  most  logical  solutions. 
Take  the  biggest  steps  right  away  and 
you  will  be  just  on  timel" 
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OFFICE   OF    THE    DIRECTOR 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  MINES 
2401  E  STREET,  NW. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20241 
In  Reply  Refer  To: 

EBM-MMSDA-IEA-DEA  April  2,  1976 

CL-3191 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  3,  1976,  to  Mr.  Carl  H.  Cotterill, 
Chief,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Technical  Services,  in  which  you  asked 
for  comments  on  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  Symposium 
titled,  "Our  Third  Century:  Directions." 

We  share  your  concern  and  that  of  the  participants  in  the  symposium  about 
the  need  to  prepare  for  long-range  problems  of  national  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  a  lack  of  planning  is  the 
cause  of  our  current  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  The  problem 
appears  to  be  one  of  translating  proposals  into  meaningful  practice, 
rather  than  a  lack  of  planning.  We  do  not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  planning  at  some  level  and  recognize  that  the  establishment  and  fulfill- 
ment of  national  goals  require  prior  commitment.  However,  the  proposals 
offered  by  some  participants  in  the  symposium  suggest  a  greater  degree  of 
control  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  our  national  goals. 
A  market  oriented  economy,  such  as  ours,  does  not  operate  efficiently  under 
artificially  imposed  controls  as  was  indicated  by  our  experience  with  the 
price  and  wage  controls  of  1971-73.  Additionally,  predicting  demand 
over  such  a  long  time  period  eludes  us  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  trying  to  anticipate  how  consumers  will  react  as  they  become  more 
aware  of  various  socioeconomic  situations.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
predict  so  far  in  advance  the  impact  on  the  supply  of  goods  that  will 
be  available  to  the  public  from  new  sources  of  materials  and  from  new 
technology. 

Traditionally  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  an  active  part  in  analyzing 
problems  of  national  Importance  with  a  shorter  range  impact.   In  1951,  the 
President's  Materials  Policy  Commission  was  established  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  W.  S.  Paley.  Reports  coming  from  this  Commission  predicted  many 
of  the  current  problems  with  which  we  are  now  faced,  for  example  pollution 
of  water,  mining  on  Federal  lands,  and  price  stabilization.   In  1954,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  George  W.  Malone,  the  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  Economic  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  issued  a  report,  "Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War  and  for  our  Expanding  Economy." 
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Material  disruptions  such  as  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  were  predicted 
in  this  report.   As  recently  as  1970,  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  was  created  under  the  National  Materials  Policy  Act  of  1970.   The 
final  report  of  this  Commission,  issued  in  June  1973,  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  formulation  of  a  national  materials  policy.   Present  and  potential 
problems  and  trouble  areas,  such  as  land  use  and  disposition  of  waste, 
were  identified  and  alternative  solutions  were  recommended. 

Most  Federal  Government  forecasting  is  limited  to  a  15-25  year  period. 
These  forecasts  are  useful  tools  for  aiding  Government  research  and 
development  programs  and  for  providing  industry  with  a  basis  for  planning. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  forecasting  is  based  on  our  supply-demand  projections 
through  the  year  2000.   The  enclosed  chart,  "Mineral  Problems:   1975 
and  Beyond,"  is  based  upon  the  data  generated  through  our  projections. 
These  data  are  included  also  in  our  quinquennial  publication,  Mineral 
Facts  and  Problems,  individual  chapters  of  which  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  being  issued.   Enclosed  as  an  example  is  the  chapter  on  Nickel. 
Much  of  our  mining  and  metallurgical  research  is  directed  toward  allevi- 
ating mineral  and  materials  problems. 

Thank  you  for  considering  us  among  those  from  whom  you  requested  comments. 
We  feel  that  it  is  important  to  coordinate  the  extensive  Federal  efforts 
undervay  in  order  to  insure  that  our  policies  are  directed  toward  the 
most  efficient  use  of  our  national  resources. 

Sincerely  yours, 


JX-  S.+^JlbjL 


e 


loinas  V.  Falkie 
Dtx 

Enclosure 
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NICKEL 


By  John  D.  Corrick1 


Nickel  is  vital  to  the  $25  billion  iron  and  steel 
industry;  moreover,  it  has  played  a  key  role  in 
development  of  the  current  $26.3  billion  aero- 
space industry.  Without  nickel,  the  sophisticated 
industrial  complexes  that  provide  our  high 
standard  of  living  and  superior  military  ord- 
nance would  not  be  possible.  Nickel's  greatest 
value  is  in  alloys  with  other  elements  where  it 
adds  strength  and  corrosion  resistance  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures. 

U.S.  reserves  of  nickel  are  small;  however,  the 
country  possesses  large  resources  that  could  be 
used  if  technological  and  environmental  prob- 
lems were  resolved.  Ocean  nodules  also  offer  a 
new  supply  source  of  nickel,  provided  the 
processing  and  mining  technologies  are  devel- 
oped. A  shift  in  the  nickel  supply  base  from 
traditional  sulfide  deposits  toward  fuel-cost-sensi- 
tive laterites  has  created  a  new  challenge  to 
metallurgists  to  develop  innovative  extractive 
techniques.  Adaptation  of  open  pit  mining  and 
haulage  techniques  to  underground  nickel  mines 
in  recent  years  has  done  much  to  improve  safety 
and  lower  mining  costs.  In  attempting  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  and  less  energy  consuming 
equipment,  engineers  have  pushed  alloys  to  near 
their  physical  limits,  requiring  the  development 
of  new,  higher  strength  alloys  and  a  search  for 
substitutes. 

Based  on  contingency  assumptions  made  for 
various  end  uses,  U.S.  demand  for  nickel  has 
been  forecast  to  rise  to  420,000  to  640,000  tons 
annually  in  the  year  2000.2  The  corresponding 
annual  rates  of  increase  from  1973  to  2000  to 
reach  these  levels  are  1.8  and  3.4  percent. 

The  principal  end  uses  of  nickel  in  2000  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  chemical  and  petroleum, 
electrical,  and  aircraft  industries,  little  changed 
from  1975.  Larger  consumption  of  nickel  in  the 
petroleum  and  electrical  industries  will  be  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  major  thrust  anticipated 
toward  satisfying  U.S.  energy  requirements  by 
the  1980's.  Substitution  of  other  metals  and  their 
alloys  or  plastics  for  nickel  and  its  alloys  is  the 
principal  contingency  that  could  lower  demand 
growth  to  the  low  of  the  range. 

Demand  by  the  rest  of  the  world  for  nickel  in 
2000  has  been  forecast  to  reach  1.19  million  to 
1.71  million  tons.  These  growth  rates  will  be 
very  close  to  those  forecast  for  the  United  States. 


World  nickel  reserves  appear  adequate  to 
meet  the  high  forecast  for  world  demand. 
However,  to  meet  this  demand,  higher  cost 
lateritic  materials  will  have  to  be  developed  and 
the  price  of  nickel  will  be  increased. 

INDUSTRY  STRUCTURE 

Until  1870  nickel  production  was  limited  to 
small  deposits  in  China,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  A 
nickel  silicate  ore  was  discovered  in  New  Cale- 
donia in  1864  by  Gamier,  after  whom  the 
mineral  garnierite  was  named.  Beginning  in 
1875  New  Caledonia  was  the  principal  source  of 
nickel  until  1905,  when  Canada  became  the 
leading  producer.  The  Sudbury  area  of  Canada 
has  remained  the  principal  source  of  nickel  in 
the  world.  The  only  significant  U.S.  producer  at 
present  is  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  which  operates 
an  open  pit  mine  and  ferronickel  smelter  at 
Riddle,  Oreg.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1954. 

The  Hanna  Mining  Co.  with  its  mine  at 
Riddle,  Oreg.,  producing  annually  about  13,000 
short  tons  of  nickel  in  the  form  of  ferronickel, 
was  the  only  domestic  primary  nickel  producer 
in  1973,  although  some  nickel  is  produced  in 
the  United  States  as  a  byproduct  of  copper 
refining.  Hanna  Mining  Co.  is  a  large  iron  ore 
mining,  processing,  and  mechandising  company, 
and  its  nickel  mine  and  smelter  are  only  a  small 
part  of  its  overall  operation.  Ferronickel  pro- 
duced at  Riddle  in  1973  had  a  market  value  of 
about  $36  million. 

AMAX  Nickel  Division  of  the  American  Metal 
Climax  Inc.  (later  AMAX  Incorporated)  began 
production  of  nickel  late  in  1974  at  its  rehabili- 
tated nickel-copper  refinery  at  Port  Nickel,  La. 
The  first  40-ton  shipment  of  nickel-copper 
matte  produced  by  Bamangwato  Concessions, 
Ltd.  in  Botswana,  Africa  was  shipped  to  Port 
Nickel  in  March  1974.  Rated  capacity  of  the 
plant  was  scheduled  to  be  80  million  pounds  of 
nickel,  47  million  pounds  of  copper,  1  million 
pounds  of  cobalt,  and  100,000  tons  of  ammo- 
nium sulfate  and  was  expected  to  be  reached  by 
1976. 

The  nickel  industry  in  market  economy  coun- 

1  Physical  scientist.  Division  of  Ferrous  Metals. 

'The  quantities  used  throughout  this  chapter  are  short  tons  unless 
otherwise  specified. 
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tries  was  centered  in  Canada,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Australia  in  1975.  International  Nickel  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.  (INCO)  operated  16  mines  in 
Canada  in  1974,  13  in  Ontario  and  3  in 
Manitoba,  and  had  3  mines  on  standby.  The 
firm  also  operated  ore  concentrators,  smelters, 
and  refineries  in  Canada,  a  nickel  carbonyl 
refinery  in  Clydach,  Wales,  and  a  large  inte- 
grated rolling  mill  at  Huntington,  VV.  Va.  Fal- 
conbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd.  operated  mines  in 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  as  well  as  concentrators 
and  smelters.  The  smelted  matte  was  shipped  to 
the  firm's  refinerv  at  Kristiansand,  Norway, 
where  cathode  nickel,  nickel  plating  anodes,  and 
nickel  sulfate  were  produced  along  with  other 
associated  metals.  Sherritt  Gordon  Mines  Ltd. 
operated  mines  at  Lynn  Lake,  Manitoba,  and  a 
refinery  at  Saskatchewan,  Alberta.  Besides  refin- 
ing nickel  from  ore  produced  at  the  firm's  Lynn 
Lake  mine,  the  company  toll-refined  imported 
nickel  materials  at  its  refinery. 

The  principal  nickel  producer  in  New  Cale- 
donia in  1975  was  Societe  le  Nickel,  S.A.  The 
company  operated  mines  and  a  ferronickel 
smelter  at  Doniambo.  Together  with  Le  Syndicat 
Independant  des  Mines,  Le  Nickel  exported 
large  tonnages  of  nickel  ore  to  Japan. 

Western  Mining  Corp.  Ltd.  was  the  largest 
producer  of  nickel  in  Australia  in  1975.  The 
firm  operated  several  mines  and  a  concentrator 
at  Kambalda,  a  smelter  at  Kalgoorlie,  and  a 
refinery  at  Kwinana  in  1974.  The  company  also 
exported  nickel  matte  and  concentrates  to  Ja- 
pan. 

The  U.S.S.R.  produced  80  percent  of  the 
nickel  output  in  the  centrally  controlled  econo- 
mies. Nickel  laterite  mines  in  Cuba  reportedly 
produced  most  of  the  rest. 

Marketed  Products 

Primary  nickel  is  marketed  in  the  form  of 
nickel  cathodes,  powder,  briquets,  rond«  les,  pel- 
lets, ingots,  and  shot,  and  in  nickel  oxioe  sinter 
and  ferronickel.  Commercial  nickel  in  these 
forms  except  nickel  oxide  sinter  and  ferronickel 
normally  is  more  than  99.5  percent  pure.  The 
ferronickel  produced  in  the  United  States  con- 
tains 40  to  50  percent  nickel  and  is  sold  in  50- 
pound  pigs;  that  produced  in  other  countries 
contains  28  to  30  percent  nickel.  Nickel  oxide 
sinter  contains  either  76  or  90  percent  nickel.  A 
new  product.  Incomet,  introduced  in  1974  con- 
tained 94  to  96  percent  nickel  and  has  replaced 
some  90-percent  nickel  oxide  sinter.  The  availa- 
bility of  carbonyl  pellets  was  greatly  increased 
with  the  startup  of  INCO's  Canadian  Copper 
Cliff  nickel  refinery  in  1974.  The  high  puntv 
(99.97  percent)  and  ease  of  handling  and  stor- 


Tabla  1.— World  nlckal  production,  1973,  and  capacity, 
1973,  1974,  and  1980 

(Thousand  tone) 


Produc- 
tion In 
1973 


Capacity 


1973 


i9'4 


North  i 

United  States   1«  18  18 

Canada 269  330  330  375 

Total 283  346  346  366 

Central  America  and  Caribbean 
Islands: 

Cuba  35  35  35  70 

Dominican  Republic 26  36  36  36 

Guatemala    ...  —  —  15 

Total — -  61  71  71  121 

Europe 

Poland   2  2  2  2 

USSR       — -  150  150  150  175 

Other1     21  45  45  55 

Total    173  197  197  232 

Oceania: 

Australia    44  45  45  95 

New  Caledonia — -         109  130  145  166 

Total   —  153  175  190  261 

Asia: 

Indonesia — -  23  25  23  93 

Philippines    ---  -—  ---  40 

Total  23  25  23  133 

Other 29  40  45  50 

World  total -  722  056  874  1.183 

'  Western  Europe,  principally  Greece 

age  have  enhanced  the  demand  for  this  form  of 
nickel. 

Cobalt  content  of  2  to  3  percent  in  engineer- 
ing alloys  imparts  harmful  effects  if  used  for 
atomic  energy  applications,  where  the  maximum 
tolerable  amount  is  0.2  percent.  Nickel  anodes 
used  for  plating  purposes  can  tolerate  a  cobalt 
content  up  to  7  percent  with  no  serious  harmful 
effects.  However,  for  fabricating  engine  valves, 
where  cobalt  interferes  with  the  normal  heat 
treatment  cycle,  1  percent  is  the  maximum  that 
can  be  tolerated. 

USES 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  nickel  used  is  in 
the  form  of  metal,  principally  in  alloys.  Its  ability 
to  resist  corrosion  and  to  impart  corrosion 
resistance,  strength,  and  specific  physical  proper- 
ties in  alloys  leads  to  its  wide  use  in  many 
producer  and  consumer  goods.  Nickel's  chemical 
properties  lead  to  its  use  in  batteries,  dyes,  and 
pigments,  as  a  catalvst,  and  in  insecticides. 

Chemuals  and  Allied  Products  and  Petroleum 
Refining  and  Allied  Products—  Manufacturers  of 
chemicals  and  allied  products  and  petroleum 
refiners  are  the  principal  end  users  of  nickel, 
chieflv  in   the  form  of  metal  allovs  applied   in 
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manufacturing  equipment  parts  exposed  to  cor- 
rosive chemicals.  Stainless,  alloy,  and  heat-resist- 
ing steels  containing  more  than  8  percent  nickel 
are  used  in  parts  subject  to  normal  corrosion. 
Wrought  and  cast  nickel  alloys  containing  95  to 
99  percent  nickel  are  used  to  handle  strong 
caustic,  and  copper-base  nickel  alloys  are  used  to 
resist  saline  corrosion.  A  large  part  of  nickel  in 
the  "Other  uses"  category  (table  3)  is  consumed 
in  heat-  and  corrosion-resistant  alloy  steels  and 
gray  and  ductile  iron  castings,  and  a  substantial 
quantity  is  consumed  in  parts  cast  of  nickel- 
bearing  brasses  and  bronzes. 

Fabricated  Metal  Products. — Nickel  is  used  in 
many  metal  products  ranging  from  cudery, 
handtools,  and  general  hardware  to  plate  and 
sheet  metal  boilers,  kettles,  and  duct  work.  In 
most  instances,  the  nickel  is  in  stainless  and  alloy 
steels  or  in  nickel  alloys  that  provide  strength 
and  corrosion  resistance. 

Aircraft  and  Parts. — Superalloys  that  resist 
stress  and  corrosion  at  high  temperatures  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  nickel  in  aircraft.  The 
superalloys  are  generally  defined  as  alloys  hav- 
ing high  tensile  and  creep  strengths  at  tempera- 
tures of  1,800°  F  and  above.  Almost  all  contain 
some  nickel,  and  the  majority  are  nickel  based. 
In  aircraft,  they  are  used  principally  in  gas 
turbines,  turbo  superchargers,  and  jet  engines. 
Substantial  quantities  of  nickel-bearing  stainless 
steel,  maraging  steel,  and  alloy  steel  are  used  in 
airframes,  and  all  electroplated  parts  of  aircraft 
contain  nickel. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Equipment. — Most  of  the 
nickel  in  motor  vehicles  is  in  electroplating  in 
the  trim.  However,  some  of  the  larger  buses, 
vans,  and  tank  trucks  have  nickel-bearing  stain- 
less-steel bodies,  and  stainless  steel  is  used  in  the 
trim  in  the  lower  parts  of  automobiles. 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment,  and  Supplies. — 
Resistance  alloys  containing  up  to  80  percent 
nickel  account  for  most  of  the  nickel  in  electrical 
equipment.  High-permeability  nickel  alloys,  fol- 
lowed by  nickel-bearing  glass-to-metal  seals  and 
transistors,  account  for  the  remainder. 

Household  Appliances. — Nickel  is  used  in  house- 
hold appliances,  principally  in  stainless  steel  and 
in  electroplating.  Nickel-base  alloys  and  Monel 
metal  (approximately  67  percent  nickel  and  28 
percent  copper)  are  used  in  food  processing 
equipment. 

Machinery,  Except  Electrical. — Cast  and  wrought 
nickel-bearing  alloy  steels  are  widely  used  in 
machinery  to  provide  strength.  The  nickel-base 
alloys  are  used  to  impart  corrosion  resistance. 

General  Building  Contractors. — Most  nickel  used 
in  construction  is  in  stainless  steel  or  wrought 
and  cast  alloy  steels.  Stainless  steels  are  decora- 


tive and  provide  corrosion  resistance  and 
strength  to  a  wide  variety  of  elements  in  private 
and  industrial  buildings.  The  alloy  steels  nor- 
mally are  selected  for  structural  elements  in 
buildings  because  of  their  high  strength-to- 
weight  ratios. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building  and  Repairing. — Nickel 
alloys,  Monel  metal,  copper-nickel,  and  bronzes 
are  used  in  ships  and  boats  in  parts  exposed  to 
salt  water. 

Other  Uses. — Nickel  and  some  of  its  salts  are 
used  as  catalysts,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  for  hydrogenation  of  fats  and  oils.  Nickel  is 
also  used  in  batteries  and  fuel  cells  with  iron  and 
cadmium,  in  carbides  and  hard-faring  materials, 
and  in  ceramics  to  form  a  bond  between  enamel 
and  iron. 

RESERVES-RESOURCES 

U.S.  nickel  reserves  (measured,  indicated,  and 
inferred)  totaled  about  200,000'  tons  in  lateritic 
material  containing  0.8  to  1.3  percent  nickel.  All 
are  in  deposits  at  the  operating  mine  near 
Riddle,  Oreg.  There  are  other  nickeliferous 
lateritic  deposits  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
Washington,  some  parts  of  which  are  as  high 
grade  as  the  reserves  at  Riddle,  but  they  are  not 
mineable  at  a  profit  under  current  economic 
conditions.  The  large  low-grade  sulfide  deposits 
in  the  Duluth  gabbro  of  northeastern  Minnesota 
are  currently  classified  as  resources.  INCO 
shipped  a  10,000-ton  sample  of  this  material 
from  its  mining  claims  in  Minnesota  to  facilities 
in  Canada  for  testing  in  1974.  Company  officials 
have  stated  publicly  that  INCO  would  not  begin 
mining  the  gabbro  until  at  least  1980.  AMAX 
Inc.  has  been  active  in  this  area  and  has 
requested  the  right  to  develop  a  test  shaft  for 
removing  samples  of  ore.  Nevertheless,  potential 
environmental  problems  must  be  resolved  before 
any  actual  mine  production  can  begin. 

World  nickel  reserves  have  been  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  nearly  50  million  tons, 
but  the  estimates  are  based  on  fragmentary 
information  and  are  probably  low.  The  general 
distribution  and  order  of  magnitude  of  principal 
nickel  reserves  are  given  in  table  2.  Total 
resources  are  estimated  at  100  million  tons  of 
nickel. 

Combined  sulfide  and  laterite  world  resources 
averaging  approximately  1  percent  nickel  are 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (3)*  to 
total  70  million  tons  of  nickel  in  7  billion  tons  of 
material.  Among  the  world's  resources  contain- 
ing less  than  1  percent  nickel  are  U.S.  sulfide 
deposits,  estimated  to  contain  7  billion  tons  of 
material  averaging  0.2  percent  nickel.  Further- 


'  Italicized  numben  in  parentheses  refer  to  i 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Table  2.— Assessment  of  world  nickel  resources 

(Thousand  ton») 


sources' 


Total  re- 
sources' 


North  America: 

United  States 200  15.000  15.200 

Canada — 8.000  9.900  17.900 

Total 8.200  24.900  33.100 

Central    America    and    Caribbean 
Islands 

Cuba - *.2O0  13.800  18.000 

Dominican  Republic 900  900 

Guatemala 500                500  1.000 

Puerto  Rico — -                 100  100 

Total    5,600  14.400  20.000 

Europe     USSR 10.000           10.000 

Oceania: 

Australia    ...- 2.500  2.000  4.500 

Indonesia 3.700  4.300  8.000 

New  Caledonia 15.400  1.100  16.500 

Philippines    4.500  3.500  8.000 

Total 26.100  10,900  37.000 

World  totaf 49.900  50.200         100.100 

1  Derived  from  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Prof  Paper  820,  1973. 

1  Excludes  small  quantities  of  reserves  in  Brazil,  Rhodesia.  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  Burma,  and  an  unknown  quantity  of  low-grade  laterites 
that  exist  in  tropical  and  semitropical  areas  Also  excludes  nickel  associated 
with  copper  deposits  of  Botswana  and  seabed  manganese  nodules 

more,  the  peridotites  and  serpentinites  contain- 
ing 0.2  to  0.4  percent  nickel  are  widely  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  world.  The  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  estimate  is  conservative.  Most  low- 
grade  nickel  sulfide  resources  contain  associated 
minerals,  such  as  the  copper  sulfide  that  occurs 
in  U.S.  nickel  sulfide  deposits.  Nickel-bearing 
manganiferous  nodules  are  present  over  wide 
areas  of  the  ocean  floor  of  both  hemispheres. 
Deposits  of  possible  economic  significance  have 
been  delineated  by  traversing  favorable  areas 
with  television  cameras.  Some  estimates  indicate 
over  1.5  trillion  tons  of  nodules  occurring  on  the 
ocean  floor  at  depths  ranging  from  100  to 
10,000  feet.  Reportedly,  the  nodules  are  contin- 
ually forming  at  a  rate  of  10  million  tons  per 
year.  Nevertheless,  such  renewal  of  nodules  may 
be  of  litde  significance  when  considering  the  vast 
ocean  area  over  which  nodules  would  be  formed 
and  deposited.  Typical  analyses  of  nodules  indi- 
cated the  following  composition:  Manganese  24 
percent,  nickel  1.6  percent,  copper  1.4  percent, 
cobalt  0.21  percent,  and  other  metals  0.3  per- 
cent. For  nickel  to  be  successfully  recovered 
from  these  three  sources,  breakthroughs  will  be 
required  in  technology  and  legal  stalemates 
regarding  ownership  of  nodule  claims  will  have 
to  be  resolved. 

The  1949  discovery  of  a  significant  new  nickel 
sulfide  deposit  at  Thompson,  Manitoba,  in  Can- 
ada greatly  increases  the  possibility  that  other 
such  deposits  exist  elsewhere. 


Geology 

Nickel  comprises  about  0.009  percent  of  the 
earth's  crust,  substantially  less  than  iron  (5.8 
percent)  but  more  than  copper  (0.006  percent). 
The  earth's  core  is  believed  to  be  composed  of 
native  iron  with  a  nickel  content  of  almost  7 
percent.  The  zone  between  the  earth's  crust  and 
its  core,  known  as  the  mande,  is  estimated  to  be 
1,800  miles  thick  and  to  contain  0.1  to  0.3 
percent  nickel. 

Nickel  deposits  fall  into  three  general  classifi- 
cations: nickel-copper  sulfides,  nickel  silicates, 
and  nickel  laterites  and  serpentines.  Sulfide 
deposits  currendy  account  for  most  of  the  nickel 
being  mined  in  the  world.  Nickel-bearing  sulfide 
deposits  are  predominandy  pyrrhotite  (FejSg)  in 
association  with  pentlandite  (NiFe^Sg  and  chal- 
copyrite  (CuFeSj).  Deposits  of  these  minerals 
occur  in  or  near  peridotite  or  norite  intrusions 
and  are  considered  as  being  related.  The  depos- 
its are  disseminated  in  massive  bodies  or  concen- 
trated in  veins,  stringers,  and  fissure  fillings  in 
the  surrounding  igneous  host  rock.  Ore  bodies 
are  generally  elongate,  lenticular,  or  sheedike 
with  some  extending  for  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  feet.  Formation  of  sulfide  deposits  is  believed 
to  have  resulted  from  magmatic  segregation. 
Liquid  sulfide  droplets  were  believed  to  have 
segregated  from  the  parent  mafic  or  ultramafic 
magma  during  crystallization.  The  droplets  set- 
ded  downward  and  were  drawn  together  form- 
ing a  sulfide  zone  at  the  base  of  the  intrusive. 
Many  small  sulfide  deposits  associated  with  small 
intrusives  were  believed  to  have  been  formed  by 
this  type  of  mechanism.  Larger  deposits,  such  as 
those  in  the  Sudbury  district  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, are  believed  by  some  "to  have  been  formed 
by  the  migration  of  hydrothermal  sulfide  solu- 
tions into  the  norite  contact  zone.  Other  geolo- 
gists believe  that  these  large  deposits,  like  smaller 
ones,  were  formed  by  magmatic  segregation. 

Laterites  have  been  formed  over  long  periods 
of  intensive  weather  and  erosion.  Weathering  of 
exposed  peridotite,  dunite,  pyroxenite,  or  ser- 
pentinite  resulted  in  the  formation  of  laterites 
rich  in  iron  and  nickel.  Those  laterites  formed 
by  the  weathering  of  serpentinite  are  rich  in 
iron  (45  to  55  percent)  and  contain  about  1 
percent  nickel.  Deposits  of  this  material  are 
designated  nickeliferous  iron  laterite.  The  nickel 
is  included  with  the  ore's  major  constituents  of 
goethite,  limonite,  and  serpentine. 

A  second  type  of  nickeliferous  laterite  is 
designated  nickel  silicate,  because  the  nickel 
occurs  either  as  the  hvdrosilicate  garnierite  or  as 
nickel-bearing  talc  or  antigorite.  This  type  of 
laterite  has  resulted   from  the  weathering  of 
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fresh  peridotite,  dunite,  and  pyroxenite.  These 
nickel  silicates  contain  less  than  30  percent  iron, 
while  the  silicon  dioxide  content  may  be  as 
much  as  30  percent  with  the  nickel  content 
usually  exceeding  1.5  percent. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Mining 

The  two  principal  methods  used  to  mine 
nickel  are  underground  and  open  pit.  Virtually 
all  Canadian  sulfide  nickel  ore  is  mined  by 
conventional  underground  methods.  Cemented 
sand  fill  has  gained  wide  application  because  it 
results  in  increased  recovery  of  ore  with  less 
dilution.  Laterites  usually  are  mined  from  open 
pits  with  power  shovels  and  trucks  as  in  New 
Caledonia  and  Cuba.  At  the  Hanna  open  pit 
operation,  near  Riddle,  Oreg.,  and  a  newer 
operation  in  New  Caledonia,  broken  ore  is 
trammed  over  and  down  mountains  to  loading 
and  storage  areas. 

The  only  domestic  nickel  mine,  operated  by 
Hanna  Mining  Co.,  mines  garnierite  and  several 
associated  minerals  which  occur  in  altered  peri- 
dotite. The  ore,  which  averages  1.2  percent 
nickel,  is  dug  largely  without  blasting  from  40- 
foot-minimum-width  benches  spaced  at  20-foot 
vertical  intervals.  Sixty-ton  trucks  are  loaded  by 
372-cubic-yard  shovels.  Boulders  and  residual 
rocks  are  rejected.  The  ore  is  screened  at  the 
mine,  and  the  minus  5V2-inch  material  is  sent 
direcdy  to  the  tramway  surge  pile  while  the  plus 
5V2-inch  material  goes  to  the  crusher.  The 
crushed  material  is  visually  classified  and  di- 
rected to  the  ore  product  or  to  the  reject 
stockpile.  Efforts  to  blend  the  ore  into  a  uniform 
feed  for  the  melting  furnaces. bjegiri  afHhe.mine 
and  persist  through  all  subsequent*bperations.^Ji 

Canadian  sulfide  mines  entered  a  new  era"Tn- 
1966  when  highly  mechanized,  large-tonn£k^' 
mobile  mining  equipment  was  introduG^r"MT' 
underground  mining.  The  trackless  jnaaehines 
are  capable  of  loading,  hauling,  ^ancf  dumpi* 
6V2  tons  of  ore  very  rapid^.'vtjne  scut 
reaches  the  mining  levels  at 
No.  3  mine  by  driving  dow«T~nn.~j 
ground  10,000-foot-long,  '^6-foot-wid 
ramp.  Other  high-production  technique: 
are  sand-cement  bulk  fill  for  cut-and-fill'*; 
and  for  paving  material  on  stope  mucking  floors 
and  a  wire  mesh-and-rock  bolt  combination  to 
provide  permanent  or  temporary  support  in 
development  openings  or  stopes. 

Two  in-the-hole  drills.,  originally  designed  for 
surface  operations,  were  tested  underground  in 
1972.   Their  success  led  to  the  mining  of  a 


vertical  ore  block  300  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide 
at  INCO's  Copper  Cliff  North  mine.  During  the 
first  part  of  1975  two  in-the-hole  drills  were 
accounting  for  25  percent  of  this  mine's  8,500- 
ton-per-day  production.  In-the-hole  stoping  has 
lowered  drilling  costs  (including  labor,  bits, 
maintenance,  and  supply),  increased  mine  out- 
put, and  resulted  in  a  better  safety  record. 

Metallurgy 

Sulfide  ores  are  readily  amenable  to  concen- 
tration by  established  mineral  dressing  methods, 
but  no  effective  means  have  been  found  to 
concentrate  nickel  in  laterite  ores.  High-grade 
nickel  sulfide  concentrates  are  roasted  to  form  a 
nickel  oxide  which  is  smelted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  with  petroleum  coke  as  reductant.  The 
resulting  metal  is  cast  into  anodes  for  electrolytic 
refining  into  cathodes. 

Lower  grade  sulfide  concentrates  are  smelted 
first  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  suitable 
flux  to  obtain  an  impure  copper-nickel-iron 
matte.  The  matte  is  blown  in  a  converter  with 
silica  to  remove  iron  in  a  slag  and  part  of  the 
sulfur  as  sulfur  dioxide  to  produce  a  sulfur- 
deficient  copper-nickel  matte.  Then  the  matte  is 
cooled  slowly  for  about  4  days  to  facilitate  grain 
growth  of  synthetic  mineral  crystals  of  copper 
and  nickel  sulfides  and  a  nickel-copper  alloy. 
The  mass  is  then  pulverized,  and  the  sulfides 
are  separated  by  flotation  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  original  ore.  The  alloy  is  extracted 
magnetically  and  refined  electrolytically,  leaving 
a  residue  containing  precious  metals.  A  portion 
of  the  nickel  sulfide,  separated  by  flotation  and 
containing  nearly  73  percent  nickel,  can  be 
dead-roasted  to  nickel  oxide  for  sale.  Part  of  the 
_nickel  sulfide  is  melted  and  cast  into  anodes  for 
irect  electrolysis.  The  balance  of  nickel  sulfide 
oxide  and  further  reduced  to 
er  electrolytically  or  by  the 
concentrates  can  also 
he  pregnant  solu- 
~~pper,  and  the 
MipT^ted  together  by 
n  Jith  hydrogen. 

ocessed  by  four 
;V  1^  Smeltat1  with  gypsum  to  produce 
.  *nick&  Aj&Tie-,'  (2)  smelted  directly  to 
produce  ferronickef;  (3)  leached  with  ammonia; 
(4)  leaohec^with  sulfuric  acid.  The  iron-nickel 
matte  is  processed  in  a  converter  to  eliminate 
iron,  and  the  nickel-matte  is  cast  into  anodes 
and  refined  electrolytically.  The  leached  solu- 
tions are  processed  to  precipitate  nickel  and 
cobalt.  Ferronickel  is  sold  direcdy  to  consumers. 
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Figure  1 — Supply -demand  relationships  for  nickel,  1973 


Research 


Industrial  nickel  research  in  the  United  States 
is  directed  almost  entirely  towards  physical  met- 
allurgy, developing  new  nickel  alloys  and  new 
uses  Tor  nickel.  INCG  conducts  a  significant  part 
of  its  nickel  product  research  in  the  United 
States.  Research  on  the  corrosion  resistance  of 
nickel  alloys  in  hot  seawater  is  done  at  the 
INCO  Harbor  Island  Corrosion  Laboratory  in 
North  Carolina.  The  work  is  oriented  towards 
desalination  of  seawater. 

Most  research  on  the  extractive  metallurgy  of 
nickel  is  conducted  in  Canada.  INCO,  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  Sherritt  Gordon  engage  in  research 
on  all  phases  of  beneficiating,  smelting,  and 
refining  nickel  ores.  In  pilot  plant  operations 
these  companies  investigate  extractive  metallurgi- 
cal processing  methods  for  specific  ores  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  INCO  also  operates  product 


research  laboratories  at  Birmingham,  England, 
and  process  research  laboratories  at  Clydach. 
Wales.  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd.  operates 
a  process  research  laboratorv  in  Kristiansand, 
Norway. 

Canadian  nickel  companies  are  more  active  in 
nickel  research  than  other  concerns,  but  the  steel 
companies  in  the  United  States  alone  probably 
expend  more  on  researching  nickel -bearing  al- 
loys. Steel  companies  in  Japan  and  the  Economic 
Community  countries  are  equally  active  in  re- 
searching nickel-bearing  alloys. 


SUPPLY-DEMAND  RELATK  >NSHIPS 

Components  of  Supply 

The  flowchart  (fig.  1)  shows  the  nickel  supplv- 
demand  relationship  in   1973  and  indicates  the 
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Table  3.— Nickel  supply-demand  relationships,  1964-1974 

(Thousand  tons) 


Work)  mix  production: 

12.2 
396.8 

13.5 
454.8 

132 
4269 

14.6 

4802 

152 
5329 

15.8 
5169 

15.6 
676.8 

15.6 
685.0 

15.7 
6662 

13.9 
707.7 

Total   

409.0 

468,3 

440.1 

494.8 

548  1 

5327 

692.4 

700.6 

681? 

721J 

8232 

Components  of  U.S.  supply: 

12.2 
50  9 
29 
129.0 
17.2 

13.5 
51  4 
16.3 
163.0 
17.2 

13.2 
631 
103.6 
141.0 

14.6 
52.3 
23.3 
142.6 
44.5 

15.2 
366 
3.2 
143.7 
396 

15.8 
71.0 
4.3 
125.8 
37.2 

156 
48.7 
21 
156  3 
31.9 

15  6 
72.9 
14.9 
142.2 
56.0 

15.7 
74.0 
1.8 
173.9 
82.0 

13.9 
66.5 
1.6 
191.1 
99.2 

Secondary     

70.0 

2207 

Total  U  S   Supply     

Dtstrbubon  of  U.S.  suppry: 

Industo/ stock.  Dec  31   

212.2 

17.2 
12.0 
183.0 

261.4 

14.0 

5.6 

241.8 

3350 

313 
11.8 
291.9 

277.3 

34.6 

8.0 

234.7 

238.3 

37.3 

65 

194.5 

2541 

31.9 

1.4 

220.8 

2546 

56.0 

6.3 

193.3 

301.6 

82.0 

4.6 

215.0 

347  4 

992 

2.6 

245.6 

372.3 

108.8 

4.5 

259.0 

4182 

150.3 
4.3 

U.S.  demand  pattern: 

Chemicals 

10.5 
5.8 
15.8 

14.5 
27.2 
5.3 

16.8 
9.1 
225 

23.9 
38  4 
9.1 

21.4 
11.7 
28.7 

30.4 
36.4 
11.7 

25.9 

14.1 
40.2 

16.5 
23.9 
7.3 

21  9 
11.9 
24.5 

2*2 

22.0 
9.1 

34.0 
17.0 
18.4 

14.8 
23.3 
8.5 

28  9 
15.4 
184 

11.6 
231 
5.7 

32.1 
19.4 
220 

15.1 
23.6 
6.6 

36  8 
222 
24.6 

16.9 
27.5 
7.1 

38.9 
23.3 
26.0 

18.1 
28.5 
7.9 

39.7 

Transportation: 

Arcraft    — 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

Shp  &  boat  bukSng  and  repairs 

18.4 
29.0 
8.0 

Total    

47.0 
17.0 
16.9 
21.6 
63 
41.6 

71.4 
28  5 
24.9 
336 
9.8 
25.2 

78.5 
34.7 
28.9 
426 
138 
31.6 

47.7 
202 
184 
12.9 
11.0 
44.3 

55.3 
202 
18.2 

12.6 
10.3 
19.6 

46.6 

29  7 
13.4 
16.0 
15.8 
29.9 

40.4 
24.9 
12.5 
14.3 
18.4 
19.3 

45.3 
27.8 
147 
14.8 
19.6 
19.3 

51.5 
31.9 
17.2 
172 
222 
22.0 

54.5 
33.6 
18.1 
18.1 
233 
232 

55.4 
342 

18.4 

Machinery 

Construction 

Other 

18.4 
23.7 
23.6 

Total  U.S.  primary  demand  (indus- 
trial demand  less  secondary) 

132.1 

190.4 

228.8 

182.4 

157.9 

149.8 

143.6 

142.1 

171.6 

192.5 

193.6 

•  Preiminary. 

principal  nickel-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  U.S.  mine  production  is  expected  to 
continue  at  a  rate  of  about  15,000  short  tons  per 
year  through  1980.  Domestic  copper  refineries 
recover  about  1 ,000  short  tons  of  nickel  annually 
from  refining  primary  copper,  and  1,500  short 
tons  is  recovered  by  refineries  that  process 
secondary  with  primary  metal. 

The  pattern  of  world  nickel  production  began 
to  change  in  1973  and  is  expected  to  change 
markedly  within  5  years  as  Australia,  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  Guatemala,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  produce  a  larger  share  of  the  total. 

Practically  all  the  nickel  produced  in  the 
market  economies  is  consumed  in  the  industrial 
countries:  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  the  Economic  Community 
countries,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  Europe;  and 
Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Relatively  small  quantities 
of  nickel  are  consumed  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
and  India.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  the  principal  con- 
sumer among  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
followed  by  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Nickel 
consumption  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  unknown. 

The  United  States  obtains  most  of  its  nickel 


from  Canadian  sources,  some  of  it  by  way  of 
extraction  plants  in  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Recently  ferronickel  has  been  im- 
ported from  New  Caledonia  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  quantity  of  ferronickel  from  these 
countries  is  expected  to  increase  because  the 
U.S.  consumers  have  been  using  proportionally 
more  ferronickel.  Japan  obtains  most  of  its 
nickel  in  ore  from  New  Caledonia  and  Indone- 
sia and  from  scrap  originating  in  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe  obtains  nickel  from 
Canada,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  some  Cuban  nickel  also  is 
reaching  markets  in  Western  Europe.  East  Eu- 
rope, the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  obtain  nickel  from  Cuba,  but  apparently 
do  not  buy  nickel  directly  from  other  producers. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  sold  nickel  to  consumers  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  recent 
years. 

Secondary  Sources 

Scrap  is  a  significant  source  of  nickel  supply. 
Nickel  scrap  is  made  in  forming  and  shaping 
operations  in  primary  processing  plants,  equiva- 
lent to  the  material  described  as  home  scrap  in 
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NICKEL  SCRAP  FLOW  DIAGRAM 
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FIGURE  2.     Nickel  Scrap  Flow 

steel  mills.  Nickel  scrap  is  made  in  fabricating 
plants  that  use  nickel-bearing  materials,  as  is 
prompt  industrial  ferroscrap.  Nickel  scrap  is 
generated  when  consumer  goods  made  from 
nickel-bearing  materials  become  obsolete,  as  is 
iron  and  steel  obsolete  scrap. 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  nickel  scrap 
consumed  follows  the  normal  pattern  of  primary 
consumption  after  passing  through  scrap  collec- 
tors, brokers,  smelters,  refiners,  and  foundries 
(Fig.  2).  The  exception  is  Monel  metal  scrap, 
which  has  unique  use  in  steel  mills  producing 
specialty  copper-nickel,  corrosion-resistant,  high- 
strength  steels.  On  the  other  hand  stainless  steel, 
high-strength  steel,  and  superalloy  scraps  are 
consumed  in  plants  producing  these  materials. 
Almost  invariably  stainless  steel  scrap  is  used  to 
make  stainless  steel,  nickel-bearing  alloy  scrap  is 
used  to  make  nickel-bearing  alloys,  and  nickel- 
base  superalloy  scrap  is  used  to  make  superal- 
loys.  It  is  significant  that  nickel  consumption  can 
be  correlated  with  stainless  steel  production  only 
by  taking  into  account  the  large  quantity  of 
runaround  stainless  steel  scrap  in  the  steel  mills. 

Nickel  home  scrap  is  generated  in  integrated 


steel  mills,  in  nonferrous  smelter  and  refining 
plants,  and  in  foundries.  It  does  not  normally 
reach  an  outside  market.  Nickel  prompt  indus- 
trial scrap  is  sold  directly  to  steel  mills,  smelters, 
and  refiners  by  manufacturing  companies,  or  it 
is  sold  to  these  concerns  through  scrap  brokers. 
Essentially,  all  nickel  scrap  obtained  from  obso- 
lete equipment  is  returned  through  scrap  bro- 
kers to  the  steel  mills,  smelters,  refineries,  and 
foundries.  Normally,  brokers  sell  stainless  and 
alloy  steel  to  integrated  steel  mills  and  other 
nickel -bearing  scrap  to  nonferrous  smelters  and 
refiners.  However,  in  an  active  market,  brokers 
may  sell  segregated  nickel  scrap  directly  to 
foundries. 

The  quantity  of  scrap  metal  generated  in 
making  many  nickel  alloys  is  unusually  high, 
compared  with  that  generated  in  making  steel 
and  nonferrous  alloys  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
silver.  In  making  and  working  with  stainless  and 
alloy  steels,  yields  average  less  than  60  percent; 
in  making  and  working  high-nickel  alloys,  yield 
is  often  as  low  as  20  percent.  Inhouse  loss  in 
recycling  high-nickel  alloy  is  significant  but  not 
critical,  but  once  the  nickel-bearing  material 
leaves  the  primary  plant,  scrap  loss  is  30  percent 
or  more.  The  refractory  nature  of  most  high- 
nickel  alloys  makes  processing  them  to  yield 
separate  elements  both  technically  difficult  and 
expensive.  In  the  United  States,  high-nickel  alloy 
scrap  normally  is  not  utilized  unless  its  composi- 
tion is  known  within  close  limits  Su  diat  it  can  be 
reused  as  is.  Otherwise,  it  is  exported  to  Japan 
or  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  where  it  is 
processed  to  separate  the  contained  elements  in 
a  form  suitable  for  reuse. 


Substitutes 

Alternate  materials  are  available  to  take  the 
place  of  nickel  in  essentially  all  its  uses.  How- 
ever, with  few  exceptions,  alternate  materials 
would  require  increased  cost  or  some  sacrifice  in 
the  physical  or  chemical  characteristics  and 
hence  would  affect  the  economy  or  performance 
of  the  product. 

Stainless  steels  containing  chromium,  man- 
ganese, and  relatively  Little  nickel  can  be  used  in 
place  of  the  conventional  300  series  steels  for 
some  applications.  Columbium,  molybdenum, 
chromium,  and  vanadium  can  replace  nickel  in 
some  of  the  steel  alloys,  and  cobalt,  chromium, 
and  columbium-base  alloys  can  be  used  in  place 
of  some  of  the  nickel  and  superallovs.  Man- 
ganese, molybdenum,  and  copper  can  be  used  in 
place  of  nickel  in  some  types  of  iron  castings, 
and  the  modified  stainless  steels  described  above 
also  can  be  used  in  some  cast  forms.  Platinum, 
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Table  4.— Domestic  nickel  byproduct  and  coproduct 
relationships  In  1973 


Source 

Product 

Unit 

Percent 

Quantity   of  total 

output 

Tons 
Tons 

12.937        93  1 

....Nickel 

956          6  9 

cobalt,  and  copper  can  replace  nickel  in  some 
types  of  catalysts. 

The  biggest  field  for  substituting  other  mate- 
rials for  nickel  is  where  nickel-bearing  material  is 
used  for  its  corrosion  resistance,  high  strength, 
or  special  magnetic  and  electronic  properties. 
For  example,  carbon  steel  clad  with  titanium 
could  perform  satisfactorily  in  many  applications 
now  filled  by  stainless  steels  ana  high-nickel 
alloys.  Many  plastics  have  equal  or  superior 
corrosion  resistance  compared  with  the  nickel- 
bearing  corrosion-resistant  materials.  Plastic  coat- 
ings on  high-strength  steels  or  other  material  are 
comparatively  inexpensive.  Paint,  enamel,  or 
other  attractive  metallic  or  nonmetallic  finishes 
and  aluminum  can  be  used  in  place  of  nickel- 
chromium  used  in  trim.  Several  combinations  of 
metals  and  nonmetals  are  acceptable  for  use  in 
storage  batteries  which  can  take  the  place  of  the 
nickel-iron  and  nickel-cadmium  combinations. 
Some  of  these  nickel  substitutions  were  com- 
monplace in  1967-69,  while  nickel  was  in  short 
supply,  but  were  not  always  completely  satisfac- 
tory. 

BYPRODUCTS  AND  COPRODUCTS 

Nickel  is  produced  in  the  United  States  as  a 
coproduct  of  copper  and  platinum  metals  at 
plants  refining  these  elements.  In  1974,  6  per- 
cent of  the  nickel  produced  domestically  was  a 
coproduct  (table  4),  and  undoubtedly  nickel  will 
continue  to  be  produced  at  these  refineries.  The 
quantity  cannot  be  foreseen  because  there  is  no 
fixed  relationship  between  the  quantities  of 
copper  and  other  metals  processed  and  the 
quantity  of  nickel  obtained. 

Most  nickel  sufides  are  associated  with  copper 
and  iron  sulfides,  and  many  of  the  sulfide 
deposits  contain  cobalt,  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  ruthen- 
ium, selenium,  and  tellurium.  There  is  no 
definite  relationship  between  the  metals,  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  cite  definite  ratios  of 
one  metal  content  to  another  without  also  citing 
innumerable  exceptions.  The  laterite  mine  oper- 
ators that  process  the  ore  to  ferronickel  produce 
only  iron  as  a  coproduct.  However,  in  the  plants 
where  the  laterite  ores  are  processed  chemically, 


cobalt  is  obtained  as  a  byproduct,  but  the  iron 
and  chromium  contained  in  the  ores  are  not 
recovered.  Sherritt  Gordon,  with  its  hydrometal- 
lurgical  refining  process,  produces  ammonium 
sulfate  and  urea  (fertilizer  raw  materials)  from 
the  solvent  reagents  used  in  refining  nickel. 

STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Nickel  is  among  the  group  of  metals  whose 
use  in  times  of  war  increases  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  the  growth  of  the  overall  economy. 
Although  most  of  the  U.S.  nickel  supply  comes 
overland  from  Canada,  that  shipped  through 
Great  Britain  and  Norway  and  that  coming  from 
other  countries  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
hazards  of  wartime  ocean  travel.  Nickel  from 
Great  Britain  and  Norway  originates  in  Canada 
and  could  probably  be  processed  in  Canada  or 
in  the  United  States  in  an  emergency. 

Domestic  production  of  primary  nickel  ac- 
counts for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
peactime  demand.  Scrap  accounts  for  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  demand,  while  the  remain- 
ing 60  to  70  percent  of  U.S.  demand  must  be 
met  from  imports. 

The  U.S.  Government  stockpiled  various 
forms  of  nickel  when  it  began  accumulating 
strategic  materials  after  World  War  II.  The 
nickel  strategic  stockpile  objective  was  reduced 
from  55,000  tons  to  zero  in  February  1971,  and 
the  President  signed  legislation  on  July  26,  1972, 
that  authorized  disposal  of  all  nickel  held  in  the 
national  stockpile.  The  nickel  was  subsequently 
held  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
coinage  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 

To- assure  a  sufficient  supply  of  nickel  for 
defense  needs,  the  Business  and  Defense  Serv- 
ices Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, issued  a  directive  dated  July  28,  1966, 
ordering  the  three  principal  U.S.  suppliers — The 
International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc.,  The  Hanna  Min- 
ing Co.,  and  Kaiser- Le  Nickel  Co. — to  set  aside 
25  percent  of  their  average  monthly  shipments, 
based  on  those  made  in  the  first  half  of  1966, 
for  defense-related  orders.  The  set  aside  was 
effective  beginning  August  1,  1966.  The  set 
aside  program  has  continued  in  effect  since  its 
inception.  Set  asides  for  1975  were  issued  in  a 
directive  dated  March  14,  1975,  and  became 
effective  on  April  1,  1975.  This  set  aside  was  at 
a  rate  of  10  percent  and  was  placed  on  five 
companies — AMAX  Inc.,  The  Hanna  Mining 
Co.,  The  International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc.,  Western 
Mining  Corp.,  and  N  C  Trading  Co. — and  was 
based  on  the  average  monthly  shipments  for  the 
period  January  through  December  1974  except 
for  AMAX.  AMAX's  base  period  was  to  be  the 
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Tabic  5 —Time-price  relationship  for  nickel' 


Average  annual  price 

.  cents  per  pound 

Year 

Actual  prices 

Oonttanl  1973  dollars 

1954 

64.50 

111 

1955 

64  50 

110 

1956 

7400 

122 

1957 

7400 

117 

1956 

74  00 

114 

1959 

74  00 

112 

1960 

74  00 

111 

1961 

81  25 

120 

1962 

79  00 

115 

1963 

79  00 

114 

1964 

79  00 

112 

1965 

77  75 

108 

1966 

85  25 

116 

1967 

94  00 

123 

1968 

103  00 

130 

1969 

128  00 

154 

1970 

128  00 

146 

1971 

133  00 

145 

1972 

140  00 

148 

1973 

153  00 

153 

1974 

174.24 

158 

Price  changes  (cents  per  pound)    1974 — Jan 
.  201.  and  1975— January- May,  201 


162:  June  28,  185;  Dec 


average  monthly  shipments  tor  the  first  quarter 
of  1975. 

The  Office  of  Mineral  Exploration  will  pay  50 
percent  of  the  approved  cost  of  exploring 
domestic  nickel-bearing  mineral  deposits. 


ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Table  5  shows  the  time-price  relationship  for 
nickel  over  a  21 -year  span  in  actual  cents  per 
pound  and  in  constant  1973  dollars.  The  price  of 
nickel  was  raised  about  25  percent  in  the  early 
1950's  to  enable  producers  to  mine  lower  grade 
ore  and  to  exploit  the  basic  nickel-ferrous  laterites 
profitably.  From  the  middle  1950's  until  the 
Canadian  strike  in  1969,  the  constant  dollar  price 
of  nickel  was  relatively  stable,  as  quoted  prices 
approximately  paralleled  the  inflationary  trend. 

OPERATING  FACTORS  AND  PROBLEMS 

As  the  cost  of  energy  increases,  its  effect  on 
the  price  of  nickel  will  become  more  pro- 
nounced. Some  idea  of  nickel's  sensitivity  to 
energy  requirements  can  be  gained  from  the 
following  data.  Sulfide  smelters  using  electric 
furnaces  consume  387  kilowatt-hours  per  ton  of 
concentrate,  according  to  a  1969  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimate.  The  Bureau  also  estimated  that 
oxide  smelters  used  29V2  kilowatt-hours  per 
pound  of  nickel  and  that  calcining  requires  1372 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  ton. 

The  U.S.  primary  nickel  industry  employs 
about  70  men  at  the  mine  and  250  men  at  the 
smelter. 


Nickel  sulfide  concentrating  plants  recover  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  contained  minerals.  Smelter 
recovery  is  estimated  at  95  percent  of  the 
contained  metal.  Plants  that  process  laterites  to 
recover  nickel  in  ferronickd  recover  60  to  90 
percent  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  ore.  The 
Hanna  plant  at  Riddle,  Oreg.,  has  increased 
recovery  from  80  to  87  percent  in  the  last 
decade.  Nickel  laterite  surface  mining  operations 
disturb  the  countryside  and  normally  cover  a 
large  area.  The  mine  at  Riddle,  Oreg.,  is  in  a 
remote  area,  and  the  surface  disturbances  re- 
quired by  mining  are  expected  to  heal  with  time. 

The  only  really  serious  pollution  caused  by 
mining  and  processing  nickel  sulfides  stems 
from  the  sulfur  dioxide  that  is  relased  to  the 
atmosphere  in  smelting  sulfide  ores.  Modern 
plants  recover  a  large  part  of  the  sulfur  and  use 
it  to  produce  sulfuric  acid. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
Medical  and  Biologic  Effects  of  Environmental 
Pollutants,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council  was  published  on  nickel  in 
1975.  The  report's  summary  states  that  man  is 
exposed  to  small  concentrations  of  nickel  in  the 
water  and  food  he  ingests,  but  with  no  apparent 
ill  effects.  However,  it  is  noted  that  nickel 
carbonyl  is  extremely  toxic.  Epidemiologic  stud- 
ies of  workmen  in  nickel  smelters  and  refineries 
have  shown  an  increased  incidence  of  cancers  of 
the  lungs  and  nasal  cavities.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  technology  of  smelting  and  refining  has 
changed  and  in  all  probability  the  risk  of 
respiratory  carcinogenesis  has  diminished. 


OUTLOOK 


Demand 


Domestic  demand  for  nickel  in  2000  is  fore- 
cast to  fall  between  420,000  and  640,000  tons. 
Within  this  range  the  expected  level  of  demand 
in  2000  is  550,000  tons,  representing  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  2.8  percent  between  1973  and 
2000.  This  forecast  was  based  on  multiple 
contingency  analysis  of  probable  technological, 
social,  and  economic  changes  and  their  probable 
effects  on  nickel  demand  during  the  forecast 
period.  The  domestic  demand  for  primary 
nickel  is  expected  to  be  300,000  to  450,000  tons 
in  the  year  2000.  The  most  probable  growth 
rate  for  primary,  calculated  from  the  1973 
value,  was  judged  to  be  2.6  percent,  represent- 
ing 385,000  tons.  Demand  for  secondar\  was 
expected  to  be  120,000  to  190,000  tons  with  die 
most  probable  growth  rate  estimated 
percent,  representing  165,000  i 
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Table  6.— Summary  of  forecasts  of  U.S.  and  rest  of  world  nickel  demand,  1973-2000 

(Thousand  tons) 

1973 

2000 
Forecast  range 

Probable 

Probable       average 
annual    growth    rate 

Low                             High 

1965                            2000 

(percent) 

United  States: 
Primary  .. 
Secondary 

Total    .. 
urmJa 

Rest  of  world: 

Primary 

Secondary     

Total   

i  (prrnary) 

Secondary     

Total  

i  (primary) 


193 
66 

300 

120 

450 

190 

260 

100 

365 

165 

2  6 
35 

259 

420 
6.600 

640 
8.300 

360 
2.700 

550 
7,600 

2.8 

597 

144 

990 
200 

1.450 
260 

810 
160 

1.205 
245 

2.6 
2.0 

741 

1.190 
21200 

1.710 
26.200 

970 
8.500 

1.450 
23.600     ., 

2.5 

790 
210 

1290 
320 

1.900 
450 

1.010 
260 

1.590 
410 

2  6 
2.5 

1,600 
27,800 


2.350 
34.500 


1.300 
11200 


2,000 
31,200 


Nickel  demand  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
probably  will  increase  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  United  States,  and  annual  growth 
rates  of  1.8  percent  and  3.1  percent  during 
1973-2000  accordingly  will  require  from  1.19 
million  to  1.71  million  tons  in  the  year  2000. 
The  developed  countries,  including  those  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  use  nickel  for  essentially  the 
same  purposes  as  does  the  United  States.  These 
uses  are  likely  to  grow  at  rates  equal  to  the  U.S. 
rates,  and  by  the  year  2000  will  still  account  for 
most  of  the  rest-of-the-world  consumption. 

To  establish  a  forecast  base  for  domestic 
nickel  demand  in  the  year  2000,  selected  eco- 
nomic indicators  were  applied  to  1973  consump- 
tion data.  Once  the  forecast  base  for  2000  was 
obtained,  contingency  assumptions  which  would 
significantly  increase  or  decrease  the  forecast 
base  were  considered.  The  following  are  analy- 
ses of  the  contingency  assumptions  made  for 
nickel  demand  in  each  of  the  major  end  uses 
during  1973-2000  and  the  calculations  of  the 
forecast  range  of  demand  in  the  year  2000. 

Chemical  Manufacturing. — Demand  for  nickel 
in  plants  used  to  make  chemical  products  corre- 
lated with  the  4.25-percent  growth  indicated  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  gives  a  fore- 
cast base  of  120,000  tons.  Plastics,  titanium 
cladding,  or  ceramic  castings  could  replace 
nickel-bearing  alloys  in  providing  corrosion  re- 
sistance in  some  chemical  plants,  and  moderate 
growth  could  reduce  the  demand  for  nickel  to 
87,000  tons  per  year  by  2000.  On  the  other 
hand,  expanded  use  of  nickel  in  corrosive 
environments,  construction  of  large-scale  desalin- 
ization  plants,  and  exploitation  of  the  ocean  as  a 
source  of  food  and  raw  material  could  increase 


Table  7.— Projections  and  forecasts  for  U.S.  nickel 
demand  by  end  use,  1973  and  2000 

(Thousand  tons) 


1973 

2000 

End  use 

Contingency  forecasts  for  United 
States 

Fore- 
cast 
base 

Forecast  range 
Low        High 

Prob- 
able 

Chemicals    — - 

38.9 
23.3 
26.0 

18.1 

28.5 

7.9 
33.6 
18.1 
16.1 
23.3 
232 

120 

72 

.    40 

51 

35 

10 
101 
22 
28 
29 
29 

87 
53 
35 

45 

28 

8 
60 
20 
33 
25 
26 

120 
73 
50 

65 

47 

15 
110 
25 
40 
60 
35 

110 

70 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Transportation: 

Aircraft  and  parts  

Motor  vehicles  and  equip- 

46 
45 
33 

Ship  and  boat  building  and 

repairs 

Electrical  

14 
100 
22 

Machinery 

Construction    

Other — 

36 
40 
34 

259.0 

420 

640 

550 

the  demand  to  120,000  tons.  The  most  probable 
demand  of  1 1 0,000  tons  favors  the  high  of  the 
range  because  of  the  growing  need  for  materials 
that  will  stand  up  in  corrosive  environments. 

Petroleum. — Demand  for  nickel  by  the  petro- 
leum industry  related  with  the  4.25-percent 
growth  indicated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Index  gives  a  forecast  base  of  72,000  tons. 
Plastic,  titanium  cladding,  and  ceramics  could 
replace  the  nickel-bearing  alloys  in  some  petro- 
leum plants  to  reduce  the  demand  to  53,000 
tons  per  year  by  2000.  On  the  other  hand 
development  of  an  oil-shale-based  industry  could 
increase  the  demand  to  73,000  tons.  The  most 
probable  demand  of  70,000  tons  favors  the  high 
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of  the  range  because  of  the  growing  need  for 
corrosion-resistant  pollution  control  equipment 
and  the  increasing  need  for  equipment  in  the 
expanding  petroleum  industry. 

Fabricated  metal  products. — Correlating  demand 
for  nickel  in  fabricated  metal  products  to  the 
1.6-percent  growth  forecast  for  steel  to  2000 
gives  a  forecast  base  of  40,000  tons.  The  low 
forecast  demand  is  35,000  tons,  assuming  that 
past  substitution  trends  continue.  However, 
higher  living  standards  may  require  more  metal 
products  of  superior  quality  and  thus  raise  the 
demand  to  50,000  tons.  Feasible  ways  to  replace 
nickel  in  stainless  steel  exist  and  lead  to  the 
estimate  of  46,000  tons  as  a  probable  level. 

Transportation — Aircraft  and  Parts. — The  de- 
mand for  nickel  in  aircraft  was  related  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  Industrial  Pro- 
duction to  obtain  a  forecast  base  of  5 1 ,000  tons 
by  2000.  Substitution  of  cobalt,  columbium,  or 
other  elements  for  nickel  in  superalloys  could 
reduce  nickel  demand  to  45,000  tons.  But  if 
nickel's  use  in  superalloys  is  unchanged  and 
maraging  steels  are  used  in  airframes,  the 
demand  in  2000  could  be  65,000  tons.  The  most 
probable  demand  for  nickel  in  aircraft  and  parts 
by  2000  is  45,000  tons,  the  low  of  the  range, 
because  cobalt-base  alloys  and  ceramic  coatings 
will  probably  be  used  in  place  of  nickel  to 
achieve  higher  operating  temperatures  and  thus 
greater  efficiencies  in  aircraft  powerplants. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Equipment. — Correlating  de- 
mand for  nickel  in  motor  vehicles  with  the 
growth  in  total  populadon  gives  a  forecast  base 
of  35,000  tons  in  2000.  If  most  stainless  steel  in 
motor  vehicles  is  replaced  by  aluminum  or 
titanium,  the  low  of  the  forecast  range  would  be 
28,000  tons.  If  stainless  steel  usage  is  unchanged 
and  electroplating  is  more  widely  used,  the  high 
of  the  forecast  would  be  47,000  tons.  The  most 
probable  demand  is  forecast  at  33,000  tons,  near 
the  low  of  the  range,  assuming  that  pollution 
and  crowding  in  our  cities  will  restrict  the  use  of 
automobiles  there  and  that  the  trend  toward 
smaller,  more  economical  automobiles  continues. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building  and  Repairs. — Nickel 
demand  in  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairs 
has  been  forecast  to  increase  with  total  popula- 
tion, giving  a  forecast  base  of  10,000  tons.  If 
foreign  shipyards  maintain  the  present  cost 
advantage  over  domestic  yards,  the  low  of  the 
forecast  range  is  8,000  tons.  Assuming  that  the 
growth  rate  of  ship  building  will  exceed  the 
growth  in  population  and  reflect  continued 
prosperity,  the  high  demand  is  15,000  tons  by 
2000.  The  most  probable  forecast  approaches 
the  high  and  is  14,000  tons  because  foreign 
shipyards  are  not  expected  to  obtain  a  larger 


share  of  domestic  ship  and  boat  building  at  this 
time. 

Electrical. — Correlating  demand  foi  nil  kcl  in 
electrical  equipment  with  the  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment  (CPDI)  index  gives  a  forecast 
base  of  101,000  tons  by  2000.  The  relativel) 
high  price  of  nickel  may  result  in  large-scale 
substitution  for  nickel  in  resistance  alloys, 
whereby  usage  would  be  60,000  tons.  However, 
increasing  sophistication  of  power  generating 
and  distribution  equipment  would  increase 
usage  to  110,000  tons  annually  by  2000.  The 
forecast  of  most  probable  demand  of  100,000 
tons  in  2000  is  set  above  the  median  of  the 
range  because  it  is  anticipated  that  more  nickel 
will  be  used  in  power  generating  and  distribu- 
tion equipment. 

Household  Appliances. — Demand  for  nickel  in 
household  appliances  related  to  the  forecast 
growth  of  total  population  gives  a  forecast  base 
of  22,000  tons  in  2000.  Substitution  of  other 
metals  for  nickel  in  utensils  and  encasements 
could  reduce  this  to  20,000  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  technical  advances  in  finishing  welds  and 
reduced  finishing  costs  probably  would  increase 
the  demand  to  25,000  tons.  Per  capita  use  of 
nickel  apparendy  stabilized  in  the  1950's  and  is 
not  expected  to  change,  so  the  most  probable 
forecast  is  set  at  about  the  level  of  the  forecast 
base,  or  22,000  tons. 

Machinery. — Projecting  nickel  demand  for  use 
in  machinery  to  parallel  the  forecast  for  steel 
gives  a  forecast  base  of  28,000  tons  in  2000. 
Larger,  more  sophisticated  machines  in  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  be  built  of  nickel- 
bearing,  high-strength,  low-alloy  steels,  and  as- 
suming continuation  of  recent  upward  trends  in 
usage,  the  low  becomes  33,000  tons.  Allowing 
for  increased  mechanization  brings  the  high  to 
40,000  tons.  The  probable  demand  for  nickel 
for  use  in  machinery  in  2000  is  forecast  at 
36,000  tons,  which  is  near  the  median  of  the 
range,  because  increasing  size  is  expected  to 
offset  the  trend  towards  more  sophisticated 
machines. 

Construction. — Demand  for  nickel  by  general 
building  contractors  is  projected  to  parallel  the 
growth  forecast  for  total  population  and  gives  a 
forecast  base  of  29,000  tons  for  2000.  Considering 
the  increasing  use  of  stainless  steel  for  siding 
and  nickel-bearing  alloys  for  construction,  the  low 
is  set  close  to  the  forecast  base  of  29,000  tons. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  widespread 
use  of  nickel-bearing,  high-strength  steel,  the  high 
of  the  range  is  60,000  tons.  Probable  demand  is  set 
at  about  the  median  of  the  range,  or  40.000  tons. 
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because  little  change  is  expected  in  the  use  of 
nickel  in  low-alloy,  high-strength  steels. 

Other.— Nickel  demand  for  the  other  end  uses 
is  forecast  to  grow  with  the  total  population , 
giving  a  forecast  base  of  29,000  tons  in  2000. 
There  is  presendy  no  indication  that  the  pattern 
of  nickel  usage  in  catalysts,  carbides,  hard-facing 
materials,  ceramics,  dies,  glass,  lubricants,  plas- 
tics, or  rubber  will  change  substantially,  so  the 
low  of  the  range  is  26,000  tons.  The  high  is 
35,000  tons,  assuming  some  increase  in  the  use 
of  nickel-iron  alkali  or  nickel-cadmium  batteries. 
The  probable  demand  for  nickel's  use  in  the 
other  category  is  placed  near  the  high  of  the 
forecast  range,  considering  the  high  level  of 
nickel  activity  in  applied  research  laboratories, 
which  probably  will  result  in  development  of 
new  uses. 

Supply 

Domestically  produced  nickel  will  be  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  supply,  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  nickel  mining  and  processing 
operations  in  the  United  States  will  incur  unu- 
sual environmental  and  social  costs. 

Smaller  nickel  operations  in  foreign  countries 
will  be  phased  out,  and  new  ones  will  be  started. 
However,  except  for  temporary  dislocation  and 
the  normal  difficulties  and  costs  of  establishing 
new  mining  districts,  unusual  environmental  and 
social  costs  are  not  expected  in  connection  with 
supplying  all  the  nickel  needed  to  meet  the 
forecast  demand. 

Reserve  figures  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  the  nickeliferous  laterite  deposits 
being  exploited  by  the  Hanna  Mining  Co. 
indicate  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production 
the  reserves  could  be  exhausted  in  about  10  to 
15  years.  Exhaustion  of  the  higher  grade  lateritic 
material  is  expected  in  5  to  8  years.  However, 
Hanna  company  spokesmen  indicate  that  Hanna 
has  developed  lower  grade  reserves  which  will 
substantially  extend  the  life  of  the  operation. 
Amax  Nickel  Division's  renovated  plant  in  Loui- 
siana will  produce  80  million  pounds  of  nickel 
per  year  from  imported  feed  material. 

Possible  Supply-Demand  Changes 

Domestic  mine  production  of  nickel  was  13,- 
900  tons  in  1973  and  14,100  tons  in  1974.  Total 
U.S.  demand  for  primary  nickel  was  192,500 
tons  in  1973  and  about  193,600  tons  in  1974. 
Therefore,  domestic  production  during  1973 
and  1974  supplied  about  7  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  demand  for  primary  nickel. 

The  total  U.S.  demand  for  primary  nickel  in 


Table  8. — Comparison  of  domestic  nickel  production 
and  demand  1954-1974, 1985,  and  2000 

(Thousand  tons) 


Year 

U.S.  primary  demand 

Domestic  primary  pro- 
duction 

1954 

84.2 

0.8 

1955 

87.1 

3.8 

1956 

119.3 

6.7 

1957 

111.0 

10.0 

1958 

59.9 

11.7 

1959 

923 

11.6 

1960 

121.6 

14.3 

1961 

1345 

115 

1962 

127.9 

11.2 

1963 

120.0 

11.4 

1964 

132.1 

12.2 

1965 

190.4 

13.5 

1966 

228.8 

132 

1967 

182.4 

14.6 

1968 

157.9 

15.2 

1969 

149.8 

15.8 

1970 

143.6 

15.6 

1971 

142.1 

15.6 

1972 

171.6 

15.7 

1973 

192.5 

13.9 

1974" 

193.6 

14.1 

1965 

"260.0 

•24.1    '100.0 

2000 

■385.0 

•32.6    '270.0 

Estimated. 

Preliminary,  not  used  in  forecasts. 
Probable  forecasts  from  table  6. 
20-year  trend. 


2000  is  projected  at  385,000  tons.  If  the  present 
percentage  met  from  domestic  sources  prevails 
at  that  time,  U.S.  primary  nickel  production  in 
2000  would  be  27,700  tons. 

For  speculative  purposes  this  sum  may  be 
compared  to  domestic  primary  production  in 
2000,  as  derived  from  a  projection  of  historical 
production  records.  A  straight-line  projection  of 
domestic  production  during  the  past  20  years,  as 
shown  in  table  8,  would  point  to  primary  nickel 
production  in  2000  of  about  32,000  tons. 

Cumulative  domestic  requirements  for  pri- 
mary nickel  during  1973-2000  will  be  7.6  mil- 
lion tons.  Maintenance  of  the  constant  ratio  rate 
of  domestic  primary  production  to  requirements 
would  require  a  total  output  between  1973  and 
2000  of  548,000  tons.  The  potential  supply  of 
nickel  from  domestic  sources  is  estimated  to  be 
200,000  tons.  Hence,  marked  improvement  over 
current  technology  for  winning  nickel  from  low- 
grade  ores  will  be  required  if  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  a  constant  ratio  level  of  produc- 
tion of  primary  nickel  from  indigenous  ores. 
Improvements  in  current  mining  and  extraction 
technology  could  result  in  production  of  nickel 
from  the  Duluth  gabbro  and  laterite  resources  in 
Oregon  and  California.  Possible  development  of 
these  two  resources  would  permit  future  domes- 
tic primary  production  at  the  levels  estimated  in 
table  8. 

The  cumulative  demand  for  primary  nickel  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  based  on  the  probable 
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demand  growth  of  2.6  percent  per  year,  is  23.6 
million  tons,  bringing  the  probable  world  cumu- 
lative demand  for  primary  nickel  throughout  the 
forecast  period  to  31.2  million  tons.  The  world's 
nickel  supply  of  50  million  tons  available  at  the 
1973  price  level,  coupled  with  the  high  probabil- 
ity of  additional  discoveries  of  workable  laterite 
deposits,  indicates  that  the  supply  of  primary 
nickel  during  the  forecast  period  is  entirely 
adequate  to  meet  the  high  forecast  range  of  I  S 
and  world  demand. 

Possible  Technological  Progress 

Mining  and  beneficiation  techniques  for  sul- 
fide nickel  ores  are  well  developed.  However, 
refinements  will  be  made  in  existing  techniques, 
new  ones  will  be  developed,  and  larger,  more 
efficient  equipment  will  be  designed.  Expanded 
mining  of  laterites  should  result  in  development 
of  more  sophisticated  control  techniques  in  min- 
ing and  blending,  prior  to  processing. 

Iron  and  steel  smelting  methods  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  applied  in  smelting  nickel  ores  and 
concentrates.  Modified  blast  furnaces  and  large 
electrical  smelting  furnaces  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  iron  and  direct  iron  industries  may  be 
applied.  The  top  blown  rotary  converter  as 
developed  and  researched  bv  INCO  undoubt- 
edly will  be  applied  to  nickel  bv  others,  growing 
in  essentially  trie  same  way  as  use  of  the  basic 
oxvgen  conveners  has  grown  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

The  pressure  carbonvl  process  almost  certainly 
will  be  applied  to  recover  iron,  cobalt,  and  other 
associated  metals  more  economically  with  higher 
recoveries. 

The  extractive  and  refining  processes  de- 
scribed above  will  be  applied  to  treat  all  types  of 
nickel-bearing  scrap.  Hvdro  and  vapor  metal- 
lurgical processes  mav  be  refined  ana  combined 
to  extract  nickel  from  the  laterites  more  effi- 
ciendy.  These  processes  probably  will  be  used  to 
obtain  iron  and  chromium  coproducts  profitably 
from  laterite  ores.  Increased  temperatures  and 
pressure  probably  will  be  used  to  improve 
recovery  and  efficiency  in  processing  laterites. 

Nodule  mining  could  become  operational  by 
1985.  In  1975  five  principal  nodule  mining- 
processing  programs  were  being  studied  and 
developed.  Metallurgical  recovery  of  metals  from 
nodules  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  develop- 
ment in  1975.  Mining  the  nodules  encompasses 


three  main  functions:  nodule  racorei)  from  the 
ocean  floor,  hoisting,  and  storage  in  a  surface 
ship.  Numerous  approaches  were  being  tetl 
1 974  and  1975.  The  success  of  mining  ocean 
nodules  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  a 
reliable  recovery  system  capable  of  hoisting  1  to 
3  million  tons  (dry  weight  basis)  of  nodules  per 
year. 

New  nickel-bearing  alloys  will  be  developed  at 
a  rate  even  higher  than  in  the  past  to  cut  i  ost.s 
and  obtain  better  performance  in  numerous 
applications. 

Technologic  changes  will  evolve  from  the 
need  to  avoid  polluting  the  atmosphere  and 
water  and  to  avoid  other  detrimental  effects  on 
the  environment.  Specifically  this  need  will  force 
obsolescence  of  reverberatory  smelting  and  side- 
blown  converter  furnaces.  It  will  also  stimulate 
research  in  pressure  leaching  operations  wherein 
the  entire  process  is  under  complete  control  so 
the  effluvia  are  not  problems. 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.  20036  •  202  296-5860 

FRANK  W.  SCHIFF 
Vice  President 
and  Chief  Economist 


April  2,  1976 


Honorable  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 


I  greatly  appreciate  your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  issues 
currently  being  examined  by  your  Committee  which  relate  to  procedures 
for  developing  and  implementing  long-range  national  goals  and  policies. 
The  questions  outlined  in  your  letter  are  certainly  of  profound  impor- 
tance for  the  future  progress  of  the  Nation.   I  was  particularly  glad 
to  see  the  emphasis  in  your  letter  on  the  need  for  making  optional  use 
of  the  talent,  knowledge  and  experience  available  in  the  private  sec- 
tor as  well  as  in  the  government. 

However,  as  I  explained  to  Ms.  0'Hare  of  your  staff,  CED  is 
just  forming  a  new  subcommittee  on  "improving  the  Long-Term  Performance 
of  the  U.S.  Economy"  whose  assignment  will  include  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  very  kinds  of  issues  you  pose.   It  will  probably  take  a  year 
and  a  half  or  more  until  this  study  is  completed.   It  is  therefore  not 
possible  for  me  to  comment  on  your  questions  in  the  light  of  already- 
established  CED  positions.  Moreover,  I  will  be  directly  involved  in  the 
project  in  my  staff  capacity  as  CED's  Chief  Economist  and  will  work  with 
the  Subcommittee  in  exploring  a  range  of  possible  solutions.   Consequently, 
I  hope  you  will  understand  why  I  feel  that  even  on  a  personal  basis,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  provide  specific  answers  to  the  three 
questions  you  raise. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  enclosing  several  items  that  I  hope  will 
be  of  aid  to  you  and  your  staff  in  your  current  inquiry.   One  of  these 
is  the  statement  on  "The  New  Congressional  Budget  Process  and  the  Economy" 
which  was  issued  by  CED's  Program  Committee  in  December  1975.   This  state- 
ment places  particular  stress  on  the  longer-range  importance  of  making 
the  new  budget  process  fully  effective,  of  carrying  out  budget  planning 
and  implementation  on  a  multi-year  basis,  and  of  allocating  budget  re- 
sources in  relation  to  program  objectives  and  performance.  A  second 
enclosure  is  a  statement  I  presented  to  the  Conference  on  the  Economy 
conducted  by  the  House  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Committee  last 
July.   While  much  of  this  statement  dealt  with  nearer-term  issues,  it 
also  discusses  multi-year  strategies  for  dealing  simultaneously  with  the 
problems  of  inflation,  recession  and  economic  growth.   In  this  context, 
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it  emphasizes  the  need  for  gearing  monetary  as  well  as  fiscal  policy  ex- 
plicitly to  consistent  targets  for  sound  economic  revival.   Finally,  I 
am  enclosing  excerpts  from  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Brock  Adams 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  on  March  15  of  this  year  which  suggest  vari- 
ous procedural  steps  to  assure  that  short-term  budgetary  measures  will  be 
consistent  with  longer-term  fiscal  requirements. 

Sincerely, 


^V-GtwU  tj-   -^Xc, 


Frank  W.  Schlff 
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Responsibility  for 
CED  Program  Statements 


The  publication  of  this  statement  is  authorized  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee 
that  empower  the  Program  Committee  to  issue  statements 
within  the  framework  of  policies  previously  stated  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee. 

This  statement  represents  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Program  Committee.   The  proposals  are  not  neces- 
sarily endorsed  by  other  trustees  of  CED  or  by  advisors 
contributors,  staff  members,  or  others  associated  with 
CED. 
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THE  NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  PROCESS  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  operated  under  a  new  budget  procedure  that  requires  it  to 
consider  total  federal  expenditures  and  revenues  together  and  at  the  same 
time  their  effect  on  the  level  of  the  economy.   It  has  also  started  to 
focus  explicitly  on  national  budget  priorities,  that  is,  on  the  allocation 
of  total  budget  resources  among  competing  purposes  and  programs  in  the 
light  of  national  objectives  and  program  performance. 

This  new  process,  called  for  by  enactment  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  represents  a  historic  step 
forward.   However,  only  parts  of  the  new  legislation  have  been  implemented 
this  year,  and  many  of  the  steps  taken  during  1975  have  been  optional 
rather  than  compulsory.   The  crucial  test  of  the  new  process  and  of  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  be  governed  by  its  own  law  will  thus  occur  in 
the  year  ahead,  when  the  provisions  of  the  Act  become  fully  mandatory. 

Since  1947,  CED's  Research  and  Policy  Committee  has  emphasized 
the  critical  importance  of  a  greatly  improved  congressional  process  that 
would  permit  a  comprehensive  review  of  both  the  expenditure  and  revenue 
sides  of  the  budget  and  the  effect  that  the  budget  has  on  the  economy. 
We  have  restated  and  amplified  our  views  on  the  congressional  budget 
process  on  numerous  occasions,  most  recently  in  the  policy  statement 
Making  Congress  More  Effective  (1970)  and  in  the  Program  Committee  state- 
ment Improving  Federal  Budget  Control  (July  1973) .   Many  of  our  recommen- 
dations were  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Study 
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Committee  on  Budget  Control,  which  led  to  passage  of  the  1974  Act.   We 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  process,  by  the  pro- 
gress that  has  thus  far  been  made  in  implementing  it,  and  by  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  this  step  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

However,  gaining  full  acceptance  for  the  new  approach  will  not 
be  easy.   It  is  vitally  important  that  the  momentum  of  reform  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  process  be  used  in  the  most  constructive  and  effective 
way  possible  to  deal  with  the  extraordinarily  difficult  challenges  con- 
fronting the  nation's  economy. 

This  statement  considers  the  first  year  of  experience  under  the 
new  budget  procedure,  examines  some  of  the  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  experience,  and  points  to  what  we  believe  will  be  key  requirements 
for  the  most  constructive  uses  of  the  new  process  in  the  year  ahead. 

Why  Reform  Was  Needed 
Until  this  year,  neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the 
Senate  had  legislative  committees  charged  with  considering  the  President's 
annual  budget  proposals  as  a  whole.   As  a  result,  Congress  voted  only  on 
individual  pieces  of  the  budget;  there  was  no  process  for  considering 
what  the  sum  of  these  individual  actions  would  do  to  the  economy.   No 
systematic  procedure  existed  for  resolving  conflicts  among  different 
authorizing,  appropriations,  and  tax  committees  on  the  basis  of  conscious 
congressional  decisions  related  to  national  goals  and  priorities.   So 
great  have  been  the  delays  in  enacting  individual  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bills  that  their  passage  often  took  place  only  after  much  or 
all  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they  applied  had  already  ended. 
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Moreover,  the  scope  for  effective  use  of  the  budget  to  influence 
either  the  level  of  economic  activity  or  the  allocation  of  fiscal  resources 
to  further  national  goals  was  greatly  limited  by  the  inability  of  Congress 
to  keep  federal  spending  under  reasonable  control.   Congressional  budget 
decisions  were  generally  made  within  the  inefficient  framework  of  a  narrow, 
one-year  time  horizon.   In  addition,  numerous  forms  of  back-door  spending 
have  developed  over  the  years  that  are  not  subject  to  the  regular  appro- 
priations process.   At  the  same  time,  the  President  could  often  impound 
already  appropriated  funds  on  the  basis  of  his  priorities.   Finally, 
Congress  did  not  have  sufficient  staff  and  analytic  capabilities  of  its 
own  for  a  proper  analysis  of  the  President's  budget  requests  and  a  really 
careful  examination  of  meaningful  alternatives.   Although  the  President 
could  thus  claim  that  he  was  acting  in  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
country,  Congress  could  not  demonstrate  it  was  doing  the  same  thing. 

Key  Elements  of  the  New  Budget  Process 
In  order  to  permit  a  coordinated  and  effective  approach  to  con- 
gressional budget  actions,  the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act  calls 
for  wide-ranging  reforms  of  the  existing  system.   The  key  elements  of  the 
new  process  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

New  Institutional  Structure.   The  Act  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Budget  Committee  in  each  house  of  Congress;  these  com- 
mittees are  charged  with  developing  overall  targets  for  fiscal  policy  as 
well  as  priorities  among  major  budget  programs.   They  are  also  concerned 
with  seeing  to  it  that  actual  congressional  actions  on  authorizations, 
appropriations,  and  revenues  conform  with  agreed-upon  targets.   In  addition 
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the  new  legislation  creates  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  is 
to  serve  Congress  as  its  principal  source  of  information  and  analysis 
on  budgetary  matters. 

Coordinated  Decision  Making.   To  assure  a  coordinated  approach 
to  budget  making,  the  Act  requires  that  on  two  prescribed  dates  each  year 
Congress  must  vote  explicitly  on  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  on  budget 
priorities.   All  other  aspects  of  the  budget  process  are  governed  by 
these  votes  on  the  first  and  second  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget. 
To  allow  adequate  time  for  this  process,  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
shifted  from  July  1  to  October  1,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  first  resolution,  which  Congress  must  pass  by  May  15,  sets 

tentative  targets  for  overall  budget  authority  and  outlays,  revenues, 

and  the  resulting  deficit  or  surplus  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.   Starting 

with  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977,  the  resolution  must  also  indicate 

targets  for  each  of  sixteen  functional  spending  categories.   Passage  of 

this  first  resolution,  which  is  based  on  joint  recommendations  by  the 

House  and  Senate  budget  committees,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  an  intensive 

deliberative  and  bargaining  process  that  involves  consideration  of  the 

President's  annual  budget  proposals,  the  recommendations  made  by  the  various 

legislative  committees  and  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  analyses 

1/ 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 


1/  The  administration's  proposal  for  immediate  enactment  of  a  spending 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1977  (i.e.,  the  fiscal  year  starting  on  October  1, 
1976)  calls  for  action  that  would  run  counter  to  the  procedures  envisaged 
by  the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act.   It  would  require  Congress  to 
make  its  key  decisions  on  the  fiscal  1977  budget  before  having  seen  the 
detailed  proposals  contained  in  the  President's  annual  budget  message  and 
before  the  new  process  for  considering  these  proposals  has  gotten  under  way 
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The  first  resolution  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  various  congres- 
sional committees  taking  subsequent  actions  on  specific  authorizations, 
appropriations,  and  tax  measures.   If  these  actions  add  up  to  larger 
totals  than  the  resolution  provides  for,  the  budget  committees  and 
Congress  must  make  conscious  decisions  on  how  the  discrepancies  are  to 
be  reconciled:   by  cutbacks  in  proposed  outlays,  by  increased  taxes,  or 
by  changes  in  the  initial  targets.   This  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  second  concurrent  resolution  by  late  September,  setting 
final,  binding  ceilings  for  overall  spending  and  a  floor  on  revenues. 

Once  Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  second  resolution 
and  has  passed  whatever  additional  legislation  may  be  needed  to  reconcile 
already  enacted  appropriations  and  revenue  measures  with  that  resolution, 
neither  house  is  permitted  to  enact  any  legislative  program  that  could 
change  the  final  spending  or  receipts  totals.   Apart  from  some  limited 
exceptions,  any  change  in  these  totals  would  require  adoption  of  another 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Timetable.   The  new  Act  prescribes  a  detailed  timetable  for 
different  phases  of  congressional  action  on  the  budget;  this  is  a  major 
innovation.   Under  the  timetable,  many  parts  of  the  budget  process  cannot 
move  ahead  unless  other  actions  are  completed.   For  example,  appropria- 
tions bills  cannot  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  either  house  until  the 
necessary  authorizations  have  been  enacted  and  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  has  been  adopted.   Perhaps  most  importantly,  Congress 
may  not  adjourn  until  final  passage  of  the  second  resolution,  that  is, 
until  it  has  fully  reconciled  its  differences  on  budget  matters. 

Improving  Budgetary  Control.   The  new  Act  contains  numerous 
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provisions  designed  to  produce  more  complete  control  over  federal  spend- 
ing; many  of  these  do  not  take  effect  until  next  year.   To  help  contain 
backdoor  spending,  the  Act  requires  annual  appropriation  of  funds  for 
new  loan  authority  and  for  many  entitlement  programs,  as  well  as  explicit 
consideration  of  the  impact  of  tax  expenditures  (tax  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions, and  so  forth).   It  also  limits  the  President's  ability  to  impound 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress.   And  to  permit  improved  forward  budget 
planning,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  specifically  required  to 
make  five-year  projections  of  the  budget. 

Accomplishments  during  the  First  Year  of  the  New  Budget  Process 

Considering  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  reforms  required 
under  the  1974  Act,  the  accomplishments  of  Congress  in  starting  to  imple- 
ment the  new  budget  procedures  during  1975  have  been  impressive. 

2/ 
The  new  House  and  Senate  Budget  committees  are  beginning  to 

exert  a  strong  influence  on  congressional  budget  making.   They  have  op- 
erated with  considerable  skill  and  able  staff  assistance  and  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  they  are  determined  to  assert  their  authority  within  the 
congressional  structure.   Perhaps  most  encouraging  is  the  emergence  of 
considerable  bipartisan  support  for  the  new  budget  process,  particularly 
in  the  Senate  committee. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  been  effectively  organized 
within  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time  and  is  providing  Congress  with 


2/  The  House  Budget  Committee  has  twenty-five  members:   five  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  five  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  thirteen 
from  other  standing  committees,  and  one  each  from  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships.   The  Senate  Budget 'Committee  has  sixteen  members  who  are 
selected  by  the  party  caucuses  in  the  same  manner  as  other  standing  Senate 
committees. 
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professional  analyses  on  a  wide  range  of  issues.   CBO  is  already  serving 
a  particularly  useful  function  in  providing  scoresheets  that  assist 
Congress  in  monitoring  actual  or  pending  congressional  spending  actions 
and  that  enable  members  to  relate  new  proposals  to  the  aggregate  of 
spending  actions  at  a  given  time. 

Although  adoption  of  overall  fiscal  targets  in  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  was  one  of  the  voluntary  features  of  this  year's 
budget  procedure,  Congress  has  in  fact  treated  this  aspect  of  the  process 
as  though  it  was  already  mandatory.   Hence,  when  it  passed  its  first  con- 
current resolution  setting  the  targets  for  fiscal  1976  expenditures  at 
$367  billion  and  for  receipts  at  $298  billion  and  projecting  a  deficit 
of  $68.8  billion,  Congress  cast  its  first  explicit  vote  on  a  national 
fiscal  policy.   Moreover,  it  reached  the  decision  on  these  targets  only 
after  a  very  serious  and  intensive  debate  about  the  implications  of  the 
targeted  deficit  for  a  sound  economic  recovery,  the  state  of  the  financial 
markets,  and  the  containment  of  inflation. 

The  overall  targets  established  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  have  served  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  exerting  discipline 
over  authorizations  and  appropriations  by  individual  committees.   By  the 
time  the  two  houses  cast  their  initial  votes  on  the  second  resolution, 
the  task  of  reconciling  actual  congressional  actions  with  the  initial 
targets  had  proved  considerably  more  manageable  than  had  been  widely  ex- 
pected at  the  time  these  targets  were  set.   Although  total  expenditures 
had  risen  about  $7-$9  billion  above  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  first 
resolution,  the  bulk  of  this  increase  reflected  upward  revisions  in  the 
estimates  for  nondiscretionary  outlays  such  as  unemployment  insurance 
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payments.   Because  revenue  estimates  were  also  raised  by  about  $3-$4  billion, 
the  total  deficit  incorporated  in  the  final  version  of  the  second  budget 

resolution  is  likely  to  be  only  about  $3-$6  billion  larger  than  the  target 

1/ 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 

Of  course,  close  conformity  of  the  second  resolution  to  the 
targets  established  in  the  first  resolution  is  not  necessarily  an  indi- 
cation of  the  success  of  the  new  budget  process.   Changes  in  overall 
ceilings  for  revenues,  receipts,  and  the  deficit  by  the  time  the  second 
resolution  is  passed  may  be  fully  warranted  by  underlying  shifts  in  the 
economic  situation  or  by  improvements  in  the  estimates.   But  a  major 
departure  from  the  earlier  targets  would  not  have  been  appropriate  had 
it  resulted  from  a  series  of  fragmented  and  unplanned  actions  by  indi- 
vidual congressional  committees  (the  outcome  that  was  so  typical  of  the 
budget  process  in  the  past) .   In  this  second  resolution,  Congress  appears 
to  have  made  a  deliberate  decision  that  the  optimum  course  was  to  stick 
closely  to  its  initial  fiscal  targets. 

As  noted  earlier,  Congress  was  not  required  to  vote  on  separate 
targets  for  functional  budget  categories  this  year.   However,  the  con- 
ference reports  that  the  budget  committees  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
the  first  budget  resolution  did  include  such  figures,  and  the  individual 
authorizing,  appropriations,  and  tax  committees  generally  tried  to  con- 
form their  actions  to  these  functional  targets.   Partly  because  the 


3/  As  this  statement  went  to  press,  the  conference  committee  had  not  yet 
completed  action  on  reconciling  differences  between  the  second  concurrent 
resolutions  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate.   However,  the  amounts 
voted  by  the  two  houses  were  not  far  apart.   The  upper  end  of  the  ranges 
cited  in  the  text  for  outlays  and  the  deficit  reflects  the  Senate  resolution, 
while  the  lower  figures  are  based  on  the  House  resolution.   For  revenues, 
the  gain  estimated  by  the  House  exceeded  the  Senate  figure. 
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Senate  and  the  House  have  utilized  very  different  approaches  in  setting 
subtargets,  a  number  of  technical  difficulties  have  arisen  as  the  various 
committees  have  tried  to  fit  their  actions  into  an  integrated  total. 
Nevertheless,  a  definite  start  has  been  made  to  use  the  budget  process 
as  a  means  of  explicitly  resolving  conflicts  over  priorities  among  dif- 
ferent programs. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  experience  with 
the  new  budget  process  to  date  is  that  the  new  procedure  has  already 
had  a  noticeably  favorable  impact  on  the  character  and  quality  of  con- 
gressional debates  on  budgetary,  economic,  and  financial  issues.   By 
forcing  a  unified  look  at  the  overall  impact  of  the  budget  and  its 
effect  on  broad  national  goals,  the  new  process  is  causing  Congress  to 
focus  more  clearly  on  the  critical  issues  of  economic  stabilization  and 
longer-term  priorities. 

Challenges  Ahead 

Despite  the  impressive  progress  made  thus  far,  the  success  of 
the  budget  reform  is  by  no  means  assured.   A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  the  new  procedure  fully  effective.   Moreover,  a  definite 
risk  remains  that  Congress  might  waiver  in  its  initial  determination  to 
carry  out  the  reform.   There  is  concern,  in  particular,  that  some  of  the 
long-established  congressional  committees  and  subcommittees  which  fear 
curtailment  of  their  powers  under  the  new  procedures  might  make  a  success- 
ful effort  to  resist  a  really  meaningful  change  from  the  way  the  budget 
process  operated  in  the  past. 

We  feel  strongly  that  Congress  --  indeed,  the  country  --  cannot 
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afford  to  let  this  happen.   The  need  for  a  rational  and  effective  budget 
process  has  never  been  more  apparent.   The  economy  is  just  emerging  from 
both  double-digit  inflation  and  a  deep  recession.   Even  with  a  strong 
recovery,  the  unemployment  rate,  which  in  October  still  amounted  to  8.6 
percent,  is  expected  to  remain  at  unusually  high  levels  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.   At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  inflation  remains  far 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  stage  of  prior  postwar  expansions. 

In  this  setting,  the  country's  economic  policy  makers  face  an 
exceptionally  difficult  task  as  they  try  to  secure  a  sustainable  move- 
ment of  the  economy  toward  high  employment  without  inflation.   Improved 
budgetary  procedures  alone  cannot  do  this  job.   Adequate  progress  toward 
this  goal  will  require  reliance  on  a  wide  range  of  policy  measures,  in- 
cluding efforts  to  strengthen  competition  and  productivity  and  to  assure 
an  adequate  volume  of  capital  investment.     But  effective  and  proper  use 
of  the  budget  process,  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  sound  monetary 
policies,  will  clearly  be  essential  for  reconciling  high  employment  and 
reasonable  price  stability. 

Thus,  fiscal  policy  must  aim  at  a  healthy  advance  in  economic 
activity  while  the  economy  is  still  operating  well  below  capacity;  yet, 
it  must  be  flexible  enough  to  assure  that  the  momentum  of  expansion  does 
not  overheat  the  economy  once  high  employment  approaches.   At  the  same 
time,  the  longer-term  prospects  for  containing  inflation  will  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  depend  on  the  relative  ability  of  Congress  to  keep  burgeon- 
ing federal  expenditures  under  control  and  to  make  budgetary  decisions  that 
will  result  in  more  rational  and  productive  allocations  of  fiscal  resources. 


4/  Various  approaches  for  achieving  noninf lationary  high  employment  are 
now  being  studied  by  CED's  subcommittees  on  "Controlling  the  New  Inflation, 
"Meeting  the  Needs  for  Adequate  Capital,"  and  "Employment  for  the  Young, 
Old,  Disadvantaged,  and  Displaced." 
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The  way  in  which  these  tasks  are  approached  is  not  merely  of 
great  importance  for  the  state  of  the  economy  a  year  or  several  years 
from  now.   The  prospects  for  containing  inflation  as  well  as  for  a  sound 
recovery  are  vitally  affected  by  the  impact  that  expectations  about 
future  economic  developments  have  on  current  business  and  consumer 
decisions.   This  is  why  the  country  must  be  given  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion now  that  the  new  congressional  budget  process  will  be  applied  in  ways 
that  will  maximize  the  chances  for  achieving  high  employment  with  relative 
price  stability  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Making  the  New  Process  Effective 

What  is  needed  to  provide  real  evidence  in  the  year  ahead  that 
the  new  budget  process  will  be  able  to  produce  such  results  and,  particu- 
larly, that  it  will  permit  Congress  to  focus  on  the  right  issues  in  an 
integrated  fashion?   We  believe  that  if  reform  of  the  process  is  to  be 
meaningful,  a  number  of  key  conditions  will  have  to  be  met. 

First,  we  urge  that  the  momentum  of  the  reform  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  begun  this  year  be  maintained  and  that  Congress 
fully  implement  the  provisions  of  the  new  budget  legislation  in  the  year 
ahead.   In  contrast  with  the  delays  permitted  during  the  first  year  of 
partial  trial  run,  for  example,  the  timetable  provided  under  the  Act  should 
be  strictly  observed.   Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  for  Congress  to 
make  a  clearly  integrated  set  of  decisions  on  policies  and  priorities  and 
to  begin  to  exercise  meaningful  control  over  actual  budgetary  outlays. 

Second,  decisions  with  respect  to  short-term  stabilization 
policy  —  that  is,  about  the  net  fiscal  stimulus  or  restraint  that  the 
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budget  as  a  whole  should  exert  at  any  one  time  —  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  decisions  on  longer-term  budget  priorities  and  resource 
allocation.   In  contrast  with  budget  priority  decisions,  stabilization 

policy  needs  to  focus  on  the  short-term  impact  of  the  budget  on  overall 
economic  activity  and  calls  for  flexible  adjustments  in  the  light  of 
changing  economic  circumstances. 

Third,  decisions  about  allocations  of  budget  resources  to 
particular  programs  should  be  based  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  par- 
ticular outlays  are  likely  to  contribute  to  specified  program  objectives, 
and  program  performance  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  such  objectives. 

In  the  coming  year,  Congress  will  have  to  vote  explicitly  on 
dollar  targets  for  sixteen  major  functional  budget  categories.   It  is 
highly  important  that  the  use  of  program  goals  and  the  evaluation  of 
programs  in  terms  of  these  goals  become  an  integral  part  of  the  process 
through  which  the  dollar  targets  are  developed. 

The  budget  committees  have  made  an  important  start  in  this 
direction  by  using  task  forces  to  examine  how  the  budget  contributes  to 
different  objectives.   A  major  danger  exists,  however,  that  instead  of 
focusing  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  particular  programs, 
Congress  will  simply  try  to  allocate  given  amounts  of  total  budget  re- 
sources among  established  old-line  committees  in  rough  proportion  to 
past  practice. 

If  this  outcome  is  to  be  avoided,  the  budget  committees  must 
make  clear  that  individual  committee  actions  will  be  measured  not  only 
by  how  well  total  authorizations  or  outlays  meet  dollar  ceilings  but  also 
by  how  effectively  and  at  what  relative  cost  the  activities  involved  con- 
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tribute  to  the  desired  program  results.   Under  this  system,  congressional 
committees  and  subcommittees  will  still  fight  over  their  share  of  total 
available  budget  resources.   But  the  character  and  quality  of  the  debate 
will  be  quite  different. 

Fourth,  basic  budget  decisions  for  fiscal  1977  and  thereafter 
should  not  only  focus  explicitly  on  the  competing  claims  of  broad  cate- 
gories of  government  outlays  but  should  also  take  account  of  even  broader 
issues  of  how  well  national  resource  allocations  meet  national  needs. 
They  should,  in  particular,  consider  the  desirable  long-term  allocation 
of  national  resources  between  the  public  and  the  private  sectors.   They 
need  to  focus  on  the  degree  to  which  any  available  margin  in  longer-term 
budgetary  resources  should  be  used  for  new  programs,  tax  reductions,  or 
the  buildup  of  a  budget  surplus.   And  they  should  take  more  explicit  ac- 
count of  how  both  individual  tax  and  expenditure  measures  and  overall 
fiscal  policy  are  likely  to  affect  the  long-run  adequacy  of  capital 
formation. 

Fifth,  both  budget  planning  and  budget  implementation  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  multiyear  basis  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.   At 
present,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  budget  for  the  immediate  year  ahead 
is  controllable  _n  the  sense  that  policy  makers  have  an  option  to  make  ad- 
justments in  projected  outlays.   A  far  larger  part  of  the  budget  can  be 
effectively  controlled,  however,  if  necessary  authorizing  actions  are 
taken  well  in  advance  and  are  designed  to  bring  about  major  changes  in 
the  direction  or  performance  of  existing  programs. 

As  Congress  develops  new  programs  and  sets  program  priorities, 
it  should  as  a  regular  practice  consider  the  objectives  that  are  to  be 
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served  by  such  programs  two  to  five  years  hence  and  then  determine  the 
pattern  of  outlays  in  future  years  that  will  produce  the  longer-term  goal 
in  the  most  effective  and  economical  fashion.   This  approach  holds  far 
greater  promise  for  achieving  longer-term  budgetary  savings  than  arbitrary 
budget  ceilings  or  cuts  that  apply  to  single  years  only.   The  latter  often 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  forcing  short-term  economies  that  magnify  costs 
in  subsequent  years. 

Much  more  information  is  needed  to  permit  Congress  to  assess  the 
budgetary  impact  of  current  authorization  and  appropriation  actions  for 
several  fiscal  years  ahead.   The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  already 
required  to  make  a  detailed  report  each  year  on  the  five-year  implications 
of  current  budget  actions.   We  suggest  that  this  report  be  updated  at  fre- 
quent intervals  to  provide  a  budgetary  scorekeeping  system  that  looks  a 
number  of  years  ahead,  paralleling  the  scorekeeping  reports  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  now  prepares  for  the  current  fiscal  year  only. 

To  facilitate  adequate  advance  planning,  Congress  should  act 
promptly  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act  that  call  for  greater  use  of  advance  authorizations  and  for  placing 
such  authorizations  on  a  multiyear  basis. 

Sixth,  we  believe  that  the  broad  goals  of  monetary  policy  should 
be  in  general  consonance  with  the  basic  economic  stabilization  objectives 
that  should  underlie  congressional  decisions  on  the  budget  as  called  for 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.   Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  assure 
that  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  work  in  harmony  rather  than  at 
cross-purposes.   At  the  same  time,  we  are  opposed  to  undue  congressional 
interference  with  the  detailed  execution  of  monetary  policy. 
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Stabilization  Strategy 

In  the  past,  the  absence  of  an  adequate  congressional  budget 
mechanism  has  been  a  major  impediment  to  the  conduct  of  effective  fiscal 
policies  aimed  at  stablizing  the  economy  at  a  high  level.   This  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  carrying  out  the  basic  approach  to 
stabilization  that  CED's  Research  and  Policy  Committee  has  long  advocated. 
This  approach,  which  is  geared  to  the  goal  of  high  employment  without 
inflation,  calls  for  fiscal  stimulus  when  the  economy  is  operating  well 
below  capacity  and  the  unemployment  rate  is  unusually  high.   It  also  pro- 
vides for  prompt  shifts  in  the  use  of  fiscal  policy  instruments  when 
underlying  economic  conditions  make  this  clearly  desirable. 

We  believe  that  adherence  to  this  approach  is  particularly  appro- 
priate under  current  circumstances.   The  economy  has  recently  experienced 
a  rapid  overall  expansion.   To  an  important  extent,  however,  the  strength 
of  the  advance  has  been  based  on  temporary  factors,  mainly  the  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  inventory  liquidation  and  the  impact  of  the  earlier  tax 
cuts  and  rebates.   Considerable  uncertainties  remain  regarding  the  momentum 
of  the  recovery  through  1976.   Moreover,  the  unemployment  rate  remains  high 
and  is  likely  to  stay  high  for  some  time. 

Given  such  conditions  in  the  economy,  we  believe  that  the  best 
current  strategy  is  to  keep  the  fiscal  options  open  until  the  outlook  for 
the  economy  becomes  clearer.   Expiration  of  the  temporary  reduction  in 
personal  tax  liabilities  voted  earlier  this  year  would  in  effect  result 
in  a  $12  billion  tax  increase  on  January  1,  1976.   A  sizable  personal  tax 
increase  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fiscal  policy  long  recommended  by 
CED's  Research  and  Policy  Committee  under  such  circumstances.   We  believe 
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that  continuation  of  the  rate  of  individual  income  tax  withholdings  at 
approximately  their  present  level  should  be  temporary  and  should  be  promptly 
modified  or  reversed  once  the  economic  situation  makes  this  appropriate. 

The  tax  legislation  adopted  in  1975  also  provided  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  10  percent  until  the  end 
of  1976.   Because  such  action  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  current  stabilization  policy  as  well  as  with  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  greater  incentives  for  the  capital  investment  that  is  required 
to  keep  inflation  under  control  in  the  longer  run,  we  strongly  support 
extension  of  the  10  percent  investment  tax  credit  on  a  permanent  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  be  concerned  about  the  inflationary 
risks  that  might  be  involved  by  significant  additions  to  the  existing 
amount  of  fiscal  stimulus,  either  through  a  substantial  cut  in  tax  liabil- 
ities from  current  levels  that  is  not  immediately  offset  by  expenditure 
reductions  or  by  a  significant  breach  in  the  expenditure  ceiling  that 
Congress  has  imposed  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

By  permitting  Congress  to  make  explicit  decisions  on  fiscal 
policy  and  to  respond  more  flexibly  than  in  the  past  to  major  changes  in 
economic  circumstances,  the  new  budget  process  facilitates  reliance  on 
the  approach  we  have  outlined.   There  will  be  a  clear  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  course  of  fiscal  policy  next  May  in  connection  with  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  1977  budget.   In  addition,  we  urge  Congress 
not  to  hesitate  to  alter  its  overall  fiscal  targets  between  the  first  and 
second  concurrent  resolutions  if  this  seems  appropriate  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  act  promptly  in  making  necessary  adjustments  in  tax  rates  or 
cyclical  expenditure  programs.   Indeed,'  if  the  need  should  arise,  passage 
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of  a  special  concurrent  resolution  to  allow  a  speedy  shift  in  fiscal 
policy  should  also  be  considered. 

We  also  believe  that  as  Congress  assumes  a  more  responsible 
and  effective  role  in  the  conduct  of  fiscal  policy,  the  stabilization 
burden  that  has  tended  to  fall  on  monetary  policy  should  be  reduced.   In 
the  longer  run,  restraints  that  need  to  be  applied  to  the  economy  as  it 
expands  should  rely  relatively  more  on  fiscal  than  on  monetary  policy. 
Such  a  shift  in  the  fiscal-monetary  mix  is  desirable  to  help  create  a 
financial  climate  conducive  to  adequate  long-term  growth  in  capital 
formation. 


69-838  O  -  76  -  24 
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Statement  to  the 

Conference  on  the  Economy 
of  the 

House  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Committee 

by 

Frank  W.  Schiff 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Committee: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  been  asked  to  participate 
in  today's  Conference  on  the  Economy.   Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
my  comments  here  are  made  in  a  personal  capacity  rather  than  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

There  are  now  strong  indications  that  the  economic  downturn  has 
come  to  an  end  and  a  recovery  is  getting  underway.   It  makes  no  more  sense, 
however,  to  take  this  as  a  sign  that  the  health  of  the  economy  has  virtu- 
ally been  restored  than  to  announce  that  a  patient  with  a  high  fever  is 
cured  as  soon  as  his  temperature  drops  from  104  to  103  degrees. 

The  economy  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  its  state  of  health  can 
be  declared  satisfactory.   Industry  is  operating  at  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  capacity  and  unemployment  is  still  close  to  9  percent.   Even 
the  more  optimistic  forecasts  suggest  that  the  unemployment  rate  by  the 
end  of  next  year  will  still  be  well  above  7  percent,  and  the  Administra- 
tion's own  mid-year  budget  projections  assume  that  the  rate  will  not  fall 
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to  5  percent  until  1980.   Among  other  things,  this  means  our  economy  will 
for  years  be  unable  to  generate  adequate  job  opportunities  for  new  entrants 
into  the  labor  force  and  that  a  sizable  number  of  young  people  will  be 
without  a  chance  to  find  a  regular  job  throughout  their  formative  years. 

While  the  inflation  rate  has  substantially  receded  from  its 
peak  levels,  the  upturn  in  the  consumer  price  index  for  June  was  disap- 
pointing and  the  threat  of  a  renewed  resurgence  of  inflation  remains  very 
real.   But  does  this  mean,  as  is  being  widely  suggested,  that  the  way  to 
prevent  a  renewed  acceleration  of  inflation  is  a  deliberate  policy  of 
aiming  at  a  relatively  sluggish  rate  of  recovery,  such  as  6  percent  a 
year  or  less?  The  answer,  in  my  view,  should  clearly  be  'no. 

The  kind  of  inflation  that  we  have  recently  experienced  has 
largely  stemmed  from  the  cost  and  supply  side  rather  than  from  excessive 
total  demand.   In  the  year  ahead,  the  economy  will  still  be  operating 
sufficiently  far  below  potential  that  even  a  relatively  rapid  increase  in 
overall  demand  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  widespread  capacity  and  supply 
bottlenecks  and  consequent  inflationary  pressures.   Nor  is  there  merit  to 
the  argument  that  Federal  deficits  which  are  needed  to  generate  an  ade- 
quate recovery  will  add  to  inflation  by  crowding  out  private  credit  de- 
mands; the  very  purpose  of  these  deficits  is  to  substitute  for  the  short- 
fall in  such  demands.   (I  discussed  this  "crowding  out"  issue  in  more 
detail  during  a  recent  talk  and  will  be  glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  my  talk 
with  you  if  you  wish.)  % 

Indeed,  the  prescription  for  vigorous  rather  than  sluggish 
growth  during  the  early  stages  of  the  recovery  should  on  balance  actu- 
ally lead  to  less  rather  than  more  inflation.   This  is  confirmed  by  an 
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analysis  made  by  your  own  Budget  Office  with  respect  to  the  next  year. 
The  principal  explanation  for  this  result  is  that  the  sharp  productivity 
gains  during  a  rapid  upturn  from  a  severe  slump  tend  to  produce  a  signi- 
ficant net  reduction  in  unit  labor  costs.   It  should  also  be  noted  that 
an  extended  period  of  economic  sluggishness  may  well  add  to  inflationary 
cost-push  over  the  longer  run.   Slow  sales  lead  to  insufficient  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment  that  may  be  needed  some  years  from  now 
to  avert  capacity  and  supply  bottlenecks.  High  unemployment  imposes 
significant  extra  costs  on  the  economy  through  heightened  social  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction. 

Given  this  background,  what  should  be  the  basic  elements  of  a 
strategy  for  recovery  during  the  rest  of  1975  and  in  1976? 

First,  the  underlying  goal  of  economic  policy  for  the  year 
ahead  should  be  a  vigorous  rate  of  economic  recovery,  not  an  anemic  one. 
By  vigorous,  I  have  in  mind  an  annual  rate  of  growth  in  real  GNP  of 
around  8  percent,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more.   This  would  be  in  line  with 
the  average  rate  of  expansion  in  the  first  year  of  recovery  after  the 
1953-54,  1957-58,  and  1960-61  recessions.   Because  the  current  recession 
has  been  much  deeper  than  earlier  ones  and  there  has  been  a  significant 
growth  in  the  economy's  potential  since  the  recession  started,  an  8  per- 
cent recovery  rate  would  still  leave  unemployment  in  the  7-1/2  to  8  per- 
cent range  by  the  middle  of  next  year.   But  such  a  result  would  be  sub- 
stantially better  than  holding  the  pace  of  the  recovery  down  to  6  per- 
cent or  less,  as  is  advocated  by  the  proponents  of  a  "go  slow"  policy. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  monetary  as  well  as 
fiscal  policy  be  explicitly  geared  to  the  goal  of  vigorous  expansion. 
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I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  be  put  in  a  strait- 
jacket  or  be  subject  to  rigid  guides  with  respect  to  money  supply  or 
interest  rates.   However,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  coherent  and  ef- 
fective national  policy  for  economic  revival  if  the  broad  recovery  tar- 
gets pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  differ  significantly  from  the  tar- 
gets underlying  Congressional  and  Administration  decisions  on  the  budget. 

The  most  recent  tightening  moves  by  the  Fed  make  it  hard  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  the  Fed's  basic  economic  goals  are  in  fact  at- 
variance  with  those  which  the  Congress  had  in  mind  in  passing  the  recent 
budget  resolutions.   Certainly,  the  Fed's  actions  do  not  seem  conducive 
to  achieving  the  kind  of  target  I  have  cited.   In  my  view,  the  appropri- 
ate policy  for  moving  toward  this  target  would  be  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
interest  rate  upsurge  we  have  just  witnessed;  to  place  emphasis  on  hold- 
ing interest  rates  reasonably  steady  as  credit  demands  strengthen;  and 
to  let  money  supply  grow  faster  than  is  permitted  by  the  current  Fed  tar- 
gets.  Perhaps  I  am  not  interpreting  the  recent  Fed  move  correctly.   But 
in  any  case,  the  Fed's  support  for  a  vigorous  upturn  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  public  now  so  that  fears  of  premature  monetary  tightening  will 
not  cause  business  firms  to  hold  back  from  longer-term  commitments  that 
are  needed  to  give  strength  to  the  recovery. 

Third ,  the  decision  to  promote  a  vigorous  recovery  should  in 
no  way  mean  that  measures  to  cope  with  the  inflation  problem  ought  to 
be  deemphasized  or  deferred.   Quite  to  the  contrary:  an  essential 
counterpart  of  the  program  for  expansion  should  be  a  systematic  and 
well-publicized  effort  to  assure  that  policies  to  stimulate  demand  will 
not  overshoot  their  mark  once  capacity  limits  are  approached.   This 
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means  not  only  great  stress  on  effective  implementation  of  the  new  Con- 
gressional budget  procedure  but  also  strict  and  built-in  time  limits  on 
countercyclical  tax  and  expenditure  programs.  An  equally  systematic  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  reduce  cost-push  and  supply-related  inflation. 

Fourth,  the  recovery  program  should  as  much  as  possible  be  de- 
signed in  a  way  that  will  help  in  dealing  with  the  country's  more  con- 
tinuing and  longer-term  needs  —  and  particularly  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  manpower  skills,  the  improvement  of  public  services, 
and  enlargement  of  our  capital  stock  and  energy  producing  capacity. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  these  elements  of  policy  strategy  in 
somewhat  more  detail. 

1.  What  policies  will  be  needed  to  produce  a  vigorous  recov- 
ery?  I  believe  the  economy  will  come  fairly  close  to  the  goal  I  have 
cited  if  the  present  amount  of  fiscal  stimulus  is  continued  and  if  mone- 
tary policy  is  adequately  accommodative.  As  of  this  moment,  this  would 
particularly  suggest  that  the  lower  withholding  tax  rate  and  the  higher 
investment  tax  credit  should  be  extended  for  a  year.   Since  further 
significant  increases  in  oil  prices  due  to  possible  decontrols  and  OPEC 
actions  would  have  similar  effects  as  a  tax  increase,  it  will  also  be 
important  that  the  deflationary  impact  of  such  increases  be  promptly 
and  adequately  offset  by  additional  tax  relief  or  expenditure  measures. 

2.  On  the  expenditure  side,  I  see  a  particularly  urgent 
need  for  a  program  of  countercyclical  revenue  sharing  for  cities  with 
unusually  high  unemployment  rates.   Such  a  program  should  not  simply 
allow  poorly-run  cities  to  escape  from  the  financial  consequences  of 
bad  management.   But  cities  should  have  a  right  to  expect  compensation 
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for  the  share  of  their  financial  losses  that  stems  directly  from  the  sev- 
ere weakening  in  the  national  economy.   Moreover,  it  makes  little  sense 
for  the  Federal  government  to  enact  tax  cuts  to  create  added  jobs  if  the 
effects  of  such  measures  are  simultaneously  offset  by  large-scale  dis- 
missals of  municipal  employees. 

3.   I  also  believe  that  we  need  augmented  countercyclical  pub- 
lic service  employment  and  accelerated  public  works  programs  that  provide 
useful  services  and  have  a  high  payoff  in  terms  of  creating  jobs.   It 
clearly  makes  sense  to  use  our  idle  manpower  for  slum  rehabilitation; 
for  repairing  our  deteriorating  railroad  beds;  and  for  various  other 
worthwhile  jobs  that  might  otherwise  not  get  done.   Given  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  high  unemployment  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  the  time 
horizon  for  such  programs  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  limited  to  a 
year.   But  to  minimize  the  risk  that  such  programs  will  merely  prove 
wasteful  and  inflationary,  a  comprehensive  screening  and  monitoring  proc- 
ess should  be  set  up  to  assure  that  the  program  will  indeed  be  counter- 
cyclical and  that  the  projects  included  will  be  those  that  rank  highest 
in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  society  and  the  prospects  for  prompt 
initiation  and  timely  completion.   To  reinforce  this  monitoring  process, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will  use  systematic  score  sheets  that 
will  permit  continuous  assessment  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  proj- 
ects measure  up  to  the  criteria  cited,  using  something  like  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  just  been  initiated  for  the  1976  budget.   It  would  also 
be  useful  to  explore  whether  more  use  cannot  be  made  of  projects  that 
are  developed  on  the  basis  of  local  community  initiatives  —  private 
as  well  as  public  —  8long  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Local  Initiatives 
Program. 
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4.  I  would  further  like  to  suggest  that  more  attention  be  paid 
to  possible  ways  of  alleviating  the  unemployment  problem  that  would  not 
involve  extra  budgetary  costs.   For  example,  outright  layoffs  in  the  case 
of  production  cutbacks  are  creating  increasing  problems  for  business  and 
unions  because  of  charges  of  reverse  discrimination  when  firings  are 
based  on  seniority.   These  problems  could  often  be  avoided  and  full-time 
unemployment  would  be  reduced  if  greater  incentives  for  share-the-work 
arrangements  were  provided  through  appropriate  changes  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws.   Suppose  a  firm  with  100  workers  has  to  cut  back 
output  by  20%  and,  instead  of  firing  20  of  its  workers,  would  prefer  to 
put  all  100  workers  on  a  four-day  week.   This  would  become  far  more 
acceptable  to  these  workers  if  they  could  draw  unemployment  insurance 
for  the  fifth  day,  something  that  is  not  permissible  under  present  law. 
The  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  paid  out  to  100  workers  for  one 

day  should  in  principle  be  no  more  than  that  paid  out  to  20  workers  for 
five  days.   It  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  reform  in 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  that  would  be  needed.   But  procedures 
along  this  line  are  now  in  use  abroad  and  a  proposal  to  permit  one-day 
unemployment  insurance  payments  in  New  York  State  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Governor  of  that  state.   It  would  thus  seem  worthwhile  to 
explore  this  approach  further. 

5.  To  help  cope  with  the  problems  of  cost-push  inflation 
and  of  strengthening  competitive  forces, the  Council  on  Ifltege  and  Price 
Stability  should  be  given  strong  support  and  ample  funding.   Far  too 
many  of  the  inflationary  difficulties  of  the  past  few  years  arose 
because  we  were  taken  by  surprise  by  developments  that  should  have  been 
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readily  foreseen.   I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  Council  be  able 
to  play  a  stronger  role  in  identifying  possible  future  supply  and  capa- 
city bottlenecks  and  in  proposing  measures  to  avert  such  bottlenecks, 
including  selective  investment  incentives  where  necessary.   I  also  be- 
lieve that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  serious  use  of  inflation 
impact  statements  and  that  the  Congress  itself  should  systematically 
develop  such  statements  in  connection  with  proposed  new  legislation. 
If  necessary,  special  staff  should  be  added  to  the  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  carry  out  this  function. 

6.   Finally,  let  me  reemphasize  that  success  for  the  kind  of 
strategy  I  have  outlined  —  pushing  for  rapid  expansion  now  but  putting 
in  ample  safeguards  to  assure  that  it  won't  overshoot  its  mark  once 
full  employment  is  approached  —  depends  crucially  on  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  budget  procedure.   Keeping  control  not  only  over 
this  year's  budget  but  over  the  general  shape  of  the  budget  3-5  years 
hence  is  not  only  important  to  prevent  future  inflation.   It  is  also 
the  single  most  important  requirement  for  assuring  that  the  country's 
massive  long-term  needs  for  capital  will  be  met,  and  that  it  will 
prove  possible  to  finance  these  needs  at  reasonable  interest  rates. 
As  long  as  the  economy  is  seriously  underemployed,  sizable  budget 
deficits  are  both  necessary  and  appropriate.   But  the  Congress  needs 
to  make  adequate  preparations  now  for  the  prospect  that  at  high  em- 
ployment, a  sound  budget  will  call  for  a  sizable  surplus  --  not 
merely  balance. 
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Excerpt  from  letter  by  Frank  W.  Schiff  to  Chairman  Brock  Adams,  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  March  15,  1976 


2.   What  would  you  consider  to  be  an  appropriate  fiscal  policy? 
In  the  current  situation,  an  appropriate  fiscal  policy  should: 

—  in  combination  with  monetary  policy,  foster  a  relatively 
vigorous  rate  of  economic  expansion  as  long  as  the  economy  is  still  opera- 
ting well  below  capacity. 

—  at  the  same  tine,  be  designed  to  produce  a  sizable  budget 
surplus  once  high  employment  is  reached,  allowing  a  longer-term  shift  to 
a  fiscal-monetary  mix  that  stresses  accommodative  monetary  policies  and 
moderate  interest  rates  and  encourages  more  investment  relative  to  con- 
sumption. 

—  contain  strong  safeguards  to  assure  that  the  policies  needed 
to  produce  a  vigorous  expansion  in  the  nearer-term  future  do  not  overshoot 
their  mark  and  produce  excess  demand  inflation  as  capacity  limits  are 
approached. 

This  approach  would  not  only  move  the  economy  more  quickly  to 
high  employment  and  efficient  capacity  utilization  than  the  alternative  of 
a  long-extended  period  of  slow  growth,  but  would  in  my  view  also  be  more 
effective  in  coping  with  the  longer-term  inflation  problem.  A  vigorous 
though  steady  rate  of  overall  demand  expansion  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
upturn  provides  needed  incentives  for  the  capital  investments  that  —  given 
the  time  lags  inherent  in  the  investment  process  —  must  be  made  now  if  the 
economy  is  to  avoid  significant  bottlenecks  and  shortages  of  materials  as 
it  moves  closer  to  high  employment.  A  strong  upturn  also  enables  the  econ- 
omy to  benefit  from  faster  productivity  gains  as  it  moves  to  more  efficient 
levels  of  capacity  utilization.   In  addition,  an  environment  of  healthy 
economic  growth  should  on  balance  make  it  easier  to  reduce  the  intensity 
of  struggles  over  income  shares,  lessen  pressures  for  restrictive  practices 
and  help  avoid  the  severe  social  tensions  that  tend  to  be  associated  with 
stagnant  economic  situations. 

The  fiscal  policy  approach  for  the  immediate  period  ahead  that 
would  meet  the  criteria  I  have  in  mind  would  aim  at  keeping  the  level  of 
the  high  employment  budget  in  fiscal  1977  approximately  unchanged  or  only 
slightly  smaller  than  in  the  current  fiscal  year;  this  would  be  consis- 
tent with  a  significant  reduction  in  the  actual  deficit.   It  would  to  a 
substantial  extent  rely  on  temporary  or  self-limiting  expenditure  and  tax 
programs  for  any  extra  fiscal  stimulus  needed  in  the  near-term  future. 
It  would  also  call  for  a  continuation  and  perhaps  some  augmentation  of 
the  recently  enacted  tax  cuts.   For  reasons  already  noted,  however,  it 
should  not  involve  an  immediate  increase  in  payroll  taxes  for  social  secu- 
rity and  unemployment  purposes. 

The  success  of  a  double-barrelled  fiscal  program  aimed  at  vigor- 
ous near-term  economic  expansion  and  a  longer-range  move  toward  increased 
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fiscal  restraint  will  clearly  be  critically  dependent  on  adequate  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  Congressional  budget  procedures.   In  addition,  I 
would  recommend  the  following  procedural  improvements: 

a.  Budget  and  fiscal  planning  should  as  much  as  possible  be 
undertaken  on  a  five-year  basis.   Your  own  recent  initiative  in  proposing 
a  detailed  fiscal  plan  for  the  next  five  years  was  a  most  constructive 
step  in  this  direction. 

b.  In  presenting  current  and  future  budget  estimates,  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  should  clearly  distin- 
guish between  those  elements  of  expenditures  and  receipts  in  each  of  the 
next  five  years  which  would  remain  in  effect  when  full  employment  is  actu- 
ally reached  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  a  shortfall  in  economic 
activity  from  high  employment  levels  or  are  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
vide temporary  stimuli  to  help  eradicate  the  shortfall.  \J 

c.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  requirement  that  stimulative  fiscal 
measures  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  should  emphasize  temporary  or  self- 
limiting  programs,  such  as  public  service  employment  and  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing  activities  that  are  triggered  to  end  as  unemployment  falls 
below  specified  levels,  Congress  should  institute  a  special  monitoring 
procedure  to  assure  that  these  activities  will  in  fact  be  phased  out  in 
line  with  initial  Congressional  intentions.   This  might  be  done  through 
use  of  a  systematic  scorekeeping  report  system  with  respect  to  expected 
termination  dates  of  programs  that  would  be  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
scorekeeping  reports  now  being  prepared  with  respect  to  pending  budget 
legislation. 

d.  The  new  budget  procedures  should  be  supplemented  with  addi- 
tional provisions  to  ensure  that  changes  in  tax  rates  for  stabilization 
purposes  could  be  made  very  promptly  within  the  fiscal  year  if  the  eco- 
nomic situation  should  demand  it. 


1/   Published  estimates  of  the  current  services  budget  and  other  multi-year 
budget  projections  do  take  some  account  of  these  factors,  but  do  not  iden- 
tify them  in  a  clearly  enough  fashion.   Nor  is  this  type  of  information 
included  in  the  full  employment  budget  as  calculated  in  the  budget  document. 
This  version  of  the  full  employment  budget  can  be  useful  for  assessing  short- 
term  changes  in  the  budget's  fiscal  impact.   However,  it  is  not  adequate  as 
a  tool  for  longer-term  fiscal  planning  since  it  fails  to  make  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  such  items  as  extended  unemployment  insurance,  temporary  public 
service  employment,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  existing  food  stamp  nnd 
welfare  programs  should  no  longer  be  operative  at  high^ employment . 
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Norman  I.  Gelman 

1010  Wire  Bldg.  /  1000  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.  /  Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
April  2,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  problem  of 
long-range  goal-setting.   The  questions  you  raise  are  extremely  important 
ones.   However,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  one  other  question  which  you 
do  not  directly  address  and  which  is  surely  fundamental:  Why  is  it  that 
the  U.S.  tends  to  do  so  poorly  in  anticipating  and  dealing  with  long- 
range  problems? 

The  answer,  I  think,  has  several  parts: 

First,  we  are  a  pragmatic  people,  more  concerned  with  problem- 
solving  than  with  social  design.   Except  in  the  most  general  sense, 
there  is  no  broad  agreement  among  us  as  to  what  sort  of  future  we 
seek.   We  want  it  to  be  "better"  but,  otherwise,  much  like  the  present. 
The  ideological  differences  between  our  two  major  parties  are  slight, 
virtually  disappearing  as  one  moves  toward  the  center  of  the  political 
spectrum.   The  differences  between  the  parties  tend  to  be  determined 
by  the  interest  groups  with  which  they  identify  and  the  positions  they 
take  on  specific  legislative  issues  rather  than  by  any  coherent  philos- 
ophy.  Accordingly,  we  describe  ourselves  politically  at  election 
time  in  response  to  certain  hot  issues,  mostly  short-  or  medium-rang  e 
issues.   At  the  very  most,  political  verdicts  are  rendered  in  favor  of 
"liberalism"  or  "conservatism,"  which,  in  the  U.S.  context,  means 
"more  government"  or  "less  government."  However,  during  the  past 
20+  years,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  even  this  much  definition. 
For  the  most  part,  the  voters  have  repeatedly  signaled  their  content- 
ment with  divided  government — i.e.,  with  sharply  conflicting  policy 
views  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  White  House.   In  brief, 
I  see  no  indication  that  the  American  people  have  any  vision  of  the 
future.   And  I  see  very  little  indication  that  any  substantial  segment 
of  our  political  leadership  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  people  with  a 
map  that  reaches  very  far  down  the  road. 

Second,  a  good  many  people  in  this  country  are  plainly  hostile 
to  the  concept  of  long-range  governmental  planning,  believing  it  is 
incompatible  with  free  enterprise  and  (some  argue)  with  political 
freedom  as  well.   These  concerns  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  either 
politically  or  philosophically.   On  the  political  side,  the  fact  is 
that,  before  Senators  Humphrey  and  Javits  took  up  the  issue  in  S.  1795, 
it  had  been  more  than  40  years  since  anyone  seriously  and  openly 
advocated  long-term  planning  as  a  major  governmental  activity.   The 
absence  of  the  issue  from  the  political  stage  during  this  period 
reflected,  one  must  assume,  an  unspoken  judgment  that  it  was  a  sure 
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way  to  lose  votes.   Some  people  obviously  think  that  the  tide  has 
turned  politically,  and  perhaps  it  has.   But  if  the  political  outlook 
has  changed,  the  philosophical  resistance  to  planning  has  not.   The 
ingrained  suspicion  remains  deeply  rooted,  especially  in  the  business 
community.   If  planning  advocates  are  right  in  assessing  the  political 
situation,  it  may  be  f  easible  for  government  to  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment sector  without  the  cooperation  or  consent  of  the  business  commun- 
ity.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  achieve  very  much 
in  those  areas  where  business  and  government  overlap  if  business  is 
unwilling  to  reveal  its  thinking  about  the  future  or  to  accept  govern- 
mental guidance.   (This  is,  of  course,  precisely  why  some  believe 
that  governmental  planning  must  lead  sooner  or  later  to  governmental 
compulsion — otherwise,  the  planning  may  prove  largely  ineffective 
outside  the  narrowly  defined  governmental  sphere.) 

Third,  my  experience  is  that  our  electoral  process  operates 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  long-term  thinking.   The  accent  is 
always  on  visible  results  before  the  next  election.   I  remember, 
for  example,  when  Congress  was  asked  to  approve  a  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment for  Latin  America.   Everyone  with  any  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
American  situation  realized  that  it  was  nonsensical  to  talk  of 
achieving   substantial  results  in  less  than  25-40  years.   But  it  was 
already  daring  to  ask  for  10  years  of  patient  endeavor.   In  practice, 
neither  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch  gave  it  that  much.   The 
letdown  occurred  before  the  program  was  fairly  underway.   Except  for 
the  space  program  and,  perhaps,  the  N.I.H.  medical  research  programs 
(both  of  which  enjoyed  special  status  for  a  time-- in  part,  I  think, 
because  they  were  science-based  and  therefore  intimidating  to  laymen) , 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  governmental  programs  in  recent  years 
where  long-run  objectives  have  not  quickly  yielded  to  demands  for 
annual  proofs  of  progress. 

What  these  three  points  add  up  to,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
the  systemic  biases  against  planning  are  extremely  strong,  and  any 
approach  to  planning  which  fails  to  take  these  biases  into  account 
is  certain  to  fail.   My  own  strong  view  is  that  the  only  way  to 
diminish  them  is  by  small  steps,  building  on  existing  patterns  and 
institutions.   I  see  little  hope  in  grand  schemes  for  creating  a 
long-term  planning  process  by  "involving"  large  numbers  of  citizens 
in  discussions  on  major  social  issues  or  by  reforming  the  educational 
system  or  the  political  parties.   My  perception  of  the  way  our  system 
works  is  that  the  public  does  not  define  public  issues,  though  it  may 
evoke  the  effort  to  define  them.   Issues  are  defined  politically  by 
leadership  groups  and  ratified  or  not  by  the  public's  response.   If 
we  seek  to  persuade  the  public  to  take  a  long-rang  e  view  of  America's 
problems,  the  way  to  begin  is  by  requiring  our  political  leaders  to 
take  a  longer  look  ahead. 

A  modest  but  useful  step  in  this  direction  would  be  to  impose 
a  requirement  on  the  Executive  Branch  (and  on  each  committee  of  the 
Congress)  to  Include  In  each  budget  submission  and  in  each  legislative 
proposal  a  statement  regarding  the  anticipated  economic  and  social 
impact  of  any  proposed  change  in  policy  during  the  first,  second  and 
fifth  years  following  adoption.   Five  year  projections  should  accompany 
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the  Budget  Report  and  the  Economic  Report,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  assumptions  underlying  those  projections.   As  part  of  the 
oversight  responsibility,  each  committee  should  be  required  once 
each  biennium  to  produce  a  report  dealing  with  long-range  problems, 
goals  and  objectives  on  the  matters  within  its  jurisdicition.   (I 
am  thinking  here  mainly  in  terms  of  domestic  policies.   I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  is  either  practical  or  useful  to  impose  such 
a  requirement  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy.) 

These  requirements  in  my  opinion  would  stimulate  a  useful 
political  dialog  on  long-term  prospects  without  creating  the  unreason- 
able expectations  (or  fears)  that  I  believe  would  be  generated  by 
some  of  the  more  sweeping  proposals  that  have  been  advanced. 

On  the  reforms  of  existing  institutions  mentioned  in  your 
hearings  and  enumerated  in  your  letter: 

1.  I  agree  that  realignment  of  the  Congressional  committee 
structure  is  desirable  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  cure  the 
problem  at  hand.  Moreover,  it  is  far  from  the  easiest  reform 

to  implement. 

2.  While  it  is  difficult  to  be  against  additional  information- 
gathering,  I  suspect  that  inadequate  data  is  less  of  a  problem 

than  effective  presentation  and  utilization.   In  any  case,  data- 
gathering  will  be  improved  as  demand  for  the  data  grows.   For 
this  reason,  I  regard  it  as  a  secondary  problem. 

3.  Educational  "uplift"  and  "meaningful  public  participation" 
are  desirable  goals.   But  if  we  take  that  route  to  planning,  we 

will  all  be  dead  before  it  becomes  a  reality. 

A.   For  the  reasons  outlined  earlier,  I  do  not  think  much  is 
to  be  achieved  by  urging  political  parties  to  engage  in  long-term 
goal-setting. 

5.  Before  communication  between  government  and  public, 
there  has  to  be  something  solid   to  communicate. 

6.  Expansion  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  a 
possible  approach  but  I  am  concerned  that  the  result  might  be  to 
dilute  rather  than  to  increase  the  CEA's  effectiveness. 

7 .  Combining  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Domestic 
Council  is  a  totally  bad  idea.   Certainly  it  is  true  that  domestic 
policy  and  foreign  policy  are  related,  but  on  that  basis  one  might 
as  sensibly  argue  that  all  of  the  Cabinet  departments  ought  to  be 
combined  in  one  super  agency. 

8.  As  indicated  above,  I  support  a  requirement  that  each 
agency's  budget  submission  should  contain  a  long-range  component. 

With  regard  to  proposals  for  new  institutions: 
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1.  Establishment  of  a  long-range  planning  body  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  seems  to  me  to  have  very  little  to  recommend 
it.   The  efforts  of  this  body  would  remain  outside  the  governmental 
process. 

2.  The  suggestion  for  a  Council  of  National  Advisers 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  fails 
to  take  account  of  Constitutional  realities.   It  would  achieve  little. 

3.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  proposed  function  of 
the  Institute  for  Congress — how  it  would  differ  in  concept  or 
operation  from  the  Congressional  Research  Service  or  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.   But  in  any  case  if  there  is  an  additional  function 

to  be  performed,  I  think  it  might  be  better  to  integrate  it  with 
one  of  these  two  existing  institutions. 

4.  The  Humphrey /Javits  proposal  is  an  extremely  interesting 
one,  and  it  may  have  possibilities  in  the  longer  run.   I  would 
prefer  to  begin  with  the  more  modest  steps  mentioned  earlier  in 

my  letter. 

5.  I  would  have  to  see  the  details  of  any  proposal  for 
a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  before  commenting  on  its  wisdom  or 
practicality. 

6.  and  7.   Neither  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Purposes 

of  Society  nor  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  National 
Goals  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useful  suggestion.   Despite  the  discontent 
many  of  us  feel  with  our  approach  to  the  future,  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  private  groups  which  periodically  offer  advic  e  on 
where  we  ought  to  be  going  and  how  we  ought  to  get  there.   I  do  not 
consider  it  wise  to  coopt  these  efforts  or  to  channel  them  through 
a  chosen  instrument  at  the  national  level  which  would  remain,  none- 
theless, outside  the  apparatus  of  government.   The  contribution  of 
the  Eisenhower  Commission  on  National  Goals  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
less  than  enormous. 

The  unnumbered  concept  of  a  "future  impact  statement"  is 
not  too  distant  from  what  I  have  recommended.   My  concern  would 
be  to  circumscribe  it  closely  so  that  the  reporting  agency  would 
have  an  obligation  to  cover  a  well-defined  territory — and  not  to 
expand  it  so  that  it  becomes  amorphous  and/or  difficult  to  review 
after  the  fact  so  as  to  determine  its  value  as  a  policy  guide. 

Since  I  am  submitting  these  comments  after  the  March  22 
deadline  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  be 
published.  However,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think  this  is 
an  important  subject,  and  I  wanted  to  get  my  views  to  you  and 
your  staff,  for  whatever  value  they  may  have.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  help,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely, 

k 

-orman  I.  Gelman 
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Ronald  H.  Brown,  Director 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 

United  States  Senate 

Poem  1203 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

The  National  Urban  League  is  pleased  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
March  12,  1976,  requesting  our  contents  on  the  recently  held  Govern- 
ment Operations  Oomrdttee  symposium  on  long-term  policy  development 
and  planning. 

First,  our  congratulations  to  you  for  recognizing  a  need  for  such  a 
symposium.  The  Urban  League  has  long  been  concerned  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  for  too  long  used  a  "band-aid  approach"  to  national  problems 
and  our  failure  to  focus  on  these  problems  and  the  plight  of  the  poor. 
And  our  Government  has  neglected  to  make  optimal  use  of  the  talents, 
knowledge  and  experience  that  exists  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
country. 

In  response  to  the  three  major  questions  listed  in  your  letter  and 
the  comments,  the  Urban  League  would  concur  with  those  responses.  In 
addition,  we  are  concerned  about  the  long-term  policy  development  and 
planning  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  Black  camtunity. 

As  you  may  know,  Black  America  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  The  social 
and  economic  gains  Blacks  made  over  the  past  decade  have  either  been 
wiped  out  or  badly  eroded  by  inflation,  recession  and  unemployment, 
and  portents  for  the  future  are  not  encouraging. 

We  know,  on  a  limited  and  individual  basis  there  were  exceptions  to 
this  downward  trend,  but  the  growing  number  of  Blacks  without  jobs, 
the  increasing  gap  between  white  and  Black  income,  new  public  displays 
of  racism  and  the  negative  attitude  of  policy-makers  toward  programs 
to  aid  the  poor,  is  one  of  increasing  hardships  for  Black  America. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  many  of  the  reverse  sustained  by  Blacks 
lay  with  the  economic  policies.  Blacks  suffered  disproportionately 
because  of  their  low  position  on  the  economic  ladder  as  unemployment 
climbed  to  depression  levels  in  many  of  their  ccmnunities  and  inflation 
cut  into  their  already  limited  purchasing  power. 


Contributions  to  the  Sational  Urban  League  are  tax  deductible 
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Government  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  because 
of  the  problems  of  Blacks  and  poor  did  not  have  high  visibility 
or  command  public  attention  that  they  no  longer  exist,  or  have 
been  ameliorated  to  such  an  extent  they  are  no  longer  important. 

I  feel  that  these  points  are  very  relevant  to  long-term  policy 
development  and  planning  in  our  country. 

If  my  office  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  H.  Brown 
Director 


RHB:RM:cb 
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The  Honorable 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.     20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  asking  for  my  comments  on  the  issues  involved 
as  to  the  government's  role  in  the  setting  of  long-term  goals  and  strate- 
gies for  achieving  those  goals  which  your  Committee  has  been  evaluating. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  and  your  colleagues  are  concerned 
with  this  process  is  an  indication  of  great  progress  being  made;  for,  as 
we  know,  organizing  the  information  and  setting  the  dimensions  of  a  prob- 
lem is  the  big  step  toward  solution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  comments  which  follow  might  contribute 
in  a  small  way  to  helping  your  Committee  make  firm  and  useful  recommen- 
dations to  assist  our  nation  in  formulating  long-range  plans. 

A  government,  any  government,  especially  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, can  only  last  if  it  establishes  goals  which  are  accepted  by  those 
governed.    The  U.S.  Constitution  sets  out  such  goals  for  its  governed. 
Essentially,  the  laws  of  our  land  are  in  keeping  with  the  goals  set  out  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  Constitution  obligates  the  elected  officials  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  goals  spelled  out  in  this  document,  along  with 
its  amendments  and  legal  interpretations  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  my  opinion,  no  new  goals  should  be  initiated  by  the  government 
which  are  not  extensions  of  those  already  outlined  in  the  Constitution.    Any 
government  which  has  stood  intact  for  200  years  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  fit 
to  serve  those  governed;  and,  I  would  argue,  that  no  radical  change  in  its 
objectives  is  desirable  or  permis sable. 
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However,  I  believe  there  should  and  must  be  long-range 
planning  that  is  compatible  with  the  goals  of  the  Constitution.     I  also 
believe  that  without  long-range  planning  no  significant  national  task 
can  be  achieved  in  a  reasonable  time  frame.    We  have  already  wit- 
nessed and  continue  to  observe  basic  ineptness  with  questions  on  the 
environment,  energy,  transportation,  public  health  and  urban  deterior- 
ation.    Even  more  obvious  is  long-range  planning  on  the  question  of 
national  security. 

Planning  becomes  extraordinarily  complex  under  our  system, 
since  the  Constitution  establishes  the  goal  of  protecting  personal 
liberty.     Planning  in  any  one  of  the  areas  I  have  mentioned  affect  human 
lives  and,  therefore,  any  plans  to  address  ourselves  to  adequate  solu- 
tions can  drastically  change  an  individual's  way  of  life  and  what  he  or 
she  might  regard  as  personal  liberty. 

In  any  case,  long-range  planning  requires  continuity.     Con- 
sensus on  the  means  for  achieving  long-range  planning  is  dependent 
upon  political  and  bureaucratic  power.     Changes  in  political  philosophy, 
even  in  minor  degrees,  can  result  in  partisan  bickering  and  possibly 
loss  of  support  from  the  governed. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  government  possesses  the  capa- 
bility to  achieve  national,  long-range  planning.    I  also  believe  the 
Federal  Government  now  has  the  ability  and  means  to  identify  specific 
planning  needs. 

What  government  has  not  been  able  to  do  in  most  cases, 
is  to  set  the  time  frame  necessary  to  meet  long-range  needs;  nor  can 
it,  in  and  of  itself,  establish  the  continuity  and  public  support  to  take 
care  of  those  needs. 

Announced  national  needs  such  as  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
a  balanced  transportation  system,  or  an  adequately-housed  nation  are 
examples  of  requirements  for  long-range  planning.     Recently,  detours 
have  occurred  and  time  tables  have  been  eroded  in  the  attempts  to  reach 
these  objectives . 

One  problem  must  be  solved.     Somehow  the  government 
must  provide  the  means  for  the  governed  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
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needs  and  for  them  to  provide  input  regardless  of  their  economic  or 
social-political  status. 

Federal  institutions;  such  as  Congress,  the  Executive  and 
Federal  agencies,  all  use  various  sources  to  help  them  plan  and  to 
recommend  ways  and  means  of  getting  from  here  to  there.    There  are 
hundreds  of  commissions,  academic  institutions  and  consultants  pre- 
paring papers  and  advising  the  officials  on  long-range  planning  and 
implementation.    I  believe  the  governed  should  be  able  to  know  who 
these  groups  are,  how  they  operate;  and,  what  is  more  important,  every 
citizen  should  be  able  to  provide  input  as  findings  or  studies  are  being 
made. 

Several  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  capability  of 
the  government  to  achieve  effective,  long-range  planning  geared  to  meet 
national  needs.    The  first  is  an  absolute  insistence  that  the  Congress 
pursue  its  oversight  responsibilities  to  the  extent  that  is,  in  effect,  a 
management  review  board.    If  a  department,  agency  or  bureau  has  not 
performed  to  expectations,  the  management  should  be  dismissed  if 
warranted.     If  enabling  legislation  is  necessary  to  achieve  this  step, 
I  would  recommend  the  leadership  in  both  Houses  author  such  a  measure. 

Secondly,  I  believe  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  be 
opened  up  to  allow  the  processes  whereby  decisions  are  made  to  be  vis- 
ible and  those  making  these  decisions  should  be  accountable  for  them. 
The  OMB  has  in  recent  years  been  held  in  violation  of  the  law  for  many 
of  its  actions.    Since  the  Congress  gave  OMB  its  present  status,  it  too 
should  stand  the  test  of  oversight,  and  if  this  agency  has  not  lived  up 
to  the  legal  mandate,  the  law  should  be  changed  or  OMB  should  be  made 
to  comply. 

Thirdly,  I  believe  the  national  needs  which  have  been  outlined 
are  too  numerous  to  be  achieved  in  the  same  time  frame  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  care  and  attention.    The  Budget  Committee  of  the  Congress  helped 
to  set  priorities.     Political  campaigns  and  elections  also  help,  but  this  is 
not  the  complete  answer. 

Establishment  of  a  U.  S.  long-range  Planning  Board  might  be 
considered.    Such  a  Board  consisting  of  distinguished  citizens,  would 
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look  at  all  of  the  needs  that  have  been  identified  by  all  elements  of  our 
society;  and,   in  their  wisdom,  advise  the  country  on  what  priorities  in 
long-range  planning  they  have  selected  and  why. 

The  group  would  be  selected  perhaps  this  way:    five  by  the 
Executive,  five  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  three  each  by  the  House  and 
Senate.    They  would  report  to  the  nation  once  a  year  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress  with  the  President  and  the  key  government  executives 
in  attendance.     The  fifty  governors  should  also  be  there.     Given  that 
setting,  the  entire  nation  would,  because  of  public  attention,  be  aware 
of  their  recommendations.    The  member  of  the  Board  would  serve  for  fif- 
teen years  with  the  first  Board  having  a  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  year  break. 
They  should  not  be  reappointed  and  should  not  be  removed  except  under 
impeachment  proceedings. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  would  be  advised  that  this  Board 
would  be  filled  and  each  selecting  group  would  be  asked  to  consider  all 
those  who  applied  for  appointment.    They  would  receive  no  pay  but  only 
expenses . 

The  national  goals  set  in  the  Constitution  have  been  imple- 
mented by  law  and  by  interpretation  of  the  courts.     For  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied, or  those  who  would  recast  those  goals  to  reach  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be  new  goals  is  understandable.     However,  this  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  circumvent  the  principles  of  law  and  policy  we  have  established 
and  will  continue  to  establish  as  we  strive  to  meet  our  nation's  long-range 
needs . 

Edmond  Burke  said,    ".  .  .trust  for  the  future  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  was  not  in  future  revolutions.  "    Governments  which  continue 
striving  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens  have  already 
selected  the  most  important  of  all  goals. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some  help  to  you  and  your 
colleagues,  and  if  I  may  be  of  any  further  service,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely, 


Jerome  D.  Schaller 
Manager 
Government  Relations 
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Bechtel  Corporation 

Engineers  -  Constructors 
Caspar  Willard  Weinberger  Fifty  Beale  Street 

v.ce  Pres.dent  San  Francisco.  CA  94105 


April  5,  1976 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 


Thank  you  for  your  March  12  letter  requesting  that  I  comment  on 
the  summary  of  responses  to  the  three  major  questions  which  were 
used  as  agenda  items  for  your  Government  Operations  Committee 
symposium  on  long-term  policy,  development  and  planning. 

1.  While  I  would  certainly  agree  that  a  long-range  view  of  our 
nation's  activities  is  vital  and  that  discussion  concerning  the 
desirability  of  various  long-range  goals  for  the  future  would  be 
desirable,  my  great  worry  about  this  entire  type  of  exercise  is 
that  through  some  process  or  other  a  set  of  objectives  called 
goals  is  prepared  and  then  successive  governments  may  well  feel 
it  necessary  to  try  to  force  action  through  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power  to  reach  those  goals  even  though  there  can  be 
no  certainty  either  at  the  time  they  were  established  or  at  the 
time  we  are  supposed  to  reach  them  that  they  are  the  "right"  goals 
for  the  nation.  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  rely  more  upon  the 
individual  actions  individually  motivated  of  our  free  citizens. 
There  certainly  are  some  things  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  must 
do  such  as  maintaining  a  strong  national  defense  and  assisting 
with  research  to  help  improve  the  health  of  the  nation,  etc.,  etc., 
but  I  would  hate  to  see  anything  that  would  force  the  policy  of 
the  nation  into  a  particular  mold  designed  to  reach  a  certain 
number  of  objectives  established  by  what  would  inevitably  be  a 
small  group  of  people  at  a  given  time. 

2.  I  do  not  share  the  view  that  "the  absence  of  any  institution- 
alized requirement  of  government  to  react  to  and  come  to  decisions 
on  these  studies  was  ...  a  major  deficiency."  The  fact  that 
some  group  or  some  institution  is  making  a  proposal  should  not,  in 
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my  opinion,  automatically  trigger  a  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment must  respond.  Obviously,  I  believe  the  more  thinking  that 
is  done  by  both  the  public  and  private  groups  about  our  future 
needs  is  a  good  and  essential  thing,  but  it  is  infinitely  better 
that  our  policies  develop  in  the  normal  way  through  the  enactment 
of  statutes,  or  the  adoption  of  Executive  Branch  policies  without 
any  requirement  that  the  government  respond  to  any  particular 
suggestion. 

Also,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  this  same  context,  I  feel  I  should 
express  a  very  serious  reservation  I  have  about  the  value  of 
environmental  impact  statements  in  general.  It  is  true  that  they 
may  have  caused  some  long-range  thinking,  but  it  is  also  true  in 
my  opinion  that  this  requirement  has  been  used  to  secure  as  many 
delays  as  possible  in  virtually  every  proposal  that  has  been  made. 
We  should  certainly  examine  alternate  means  of  doing  things  and  the 
effect  of  various  proposals,  but  we  should  not  allow  a  rigid  impact 
statement  requirement  to  block  or  delay  all  proposals  for  three  to 
four  years,  when  that  delay  inevitably  increases  project  costs. 
That  frequently  means  that  many  necessary  plans  are  simply 
abandoned  or  perhaps  never  even  seriously  proposed  because  of  the 
potential  delay  factor  that  has  been  granted  to  small,  highly  vocal, 
and  frequently  non-representative  groups. 

For  example,  I  think  the  Alaska  pipeline,  which  I  believe  we 
urgently  need,  was  unnecessarily  delayed  more  than  two  years  by 
the  improper  use  of  these  statements  and  that  we  would  not  have 
had  it  under  construction  even  now  if  Congress  had  not  overturned 
the  process  by  passing  a  special  bill.  Finally,  I  think  we  should 
revise  the  requirement  for  the  statement  because  as  it  is  now  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  the  present  requirement  are  the  con- 
sulting companies  who  charge  up  to  half  a  million  dollars  and  more 
to  prepare  the  statement. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  new  institutions. 
I  think  we  have  enough  institutions  now  and  enough  authority 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  provided  it  is  not  further  eroded  by 
Congressional  reaction  to  what  was  viewed  as  too  much  Presidential 
power,  to  plan  and  coordinate  long-range  policy  now.  My  feeling  is 
that  the  addition  of  several  new  institutionalized  planning 
mechanisms  would  simply  mean  that  we  would  have  several  new 
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institutions  with  lives,  staffs  and  funding  of  their  own  and 
an  increasingly  difficult  task  of  coordination. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  inportant 
study  of  your  Conmittee. 


Very  truly  yours,  f 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  international  Business 

Washington.  DC.     20230 


pril  5,  1976 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Your  letter  of  March  12,  addressed  to  Mr.  James  M.  Owens, 
on  the  subject  of  "government's  role  in  the  setting  of 
goals  and  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals"  has  been 
referred  to  me  for  response. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  these 
important  matters.  As  you  suggested,  I  shall  discuss 
each  of  the  three  questions  in  turn. 

Question  1:   What  role  should  government  play  in  setting 
long-term  goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  for 
achieving  those  goals? 

In  the  interest  of  maintaining  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  an  improved  quality  of  life  for  everyone,  the 
people,  through  their  government,  have  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  think  through  long-term  goals,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  endeavor  to  maintain  an  economic  climate  con- 
ducive to  their  attainment.   The  development  of  goals 
should  in  no  way,  of  course,  imply  formal  government  eco- 
nomic planning  or  regimentation  (recognizing  that  the  "free' 
marketplace  is  the  most  effective  controlling  force) .   At 
best,  national  goals  should  be  maintained  as  a  dynamic  hori- 
zon, as  distinct  from  private  sector  or  individual  company 
goals.   The  latter  have  specific,  readily  defined  objectives 
Failure  to  achieve  goals  set  by  individual  companies,  no 
matter  how  large,  creates  no  significant  impact  on  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  establishment  of  dynamic  national  goals  is  highly 
complex  and  must  take  into  account  all  aspects  of  economic, 
social,  environmental,  energy,  foreign  policy,  and  other 
areas  of  concern.   Although  separate  goals  could  be  estab- 
lished for  such  major  subjects  as  materials,  energy,  and 
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transportation,  all  of  these  and  any  other  separate  goals 
should  be  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  consistency  with  each  other  and  in  con- 
formity with  our  free  market  system,  which  has  proven  itself, 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections. 

As  difficult  and  complex  as  setting  goals  may  be,  the 
strategies  for  achieving  them  are  even  more  difficult  to 
agree  upon.   Wide  public  acceptance  is  required.   Undoubtedly 
correct  Congressional  actions  would  be  required,  to  put  the 
force  of  law  behind  those  strategies  where  needed  to  over- 
come conflicts  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  necessary  co- 
operative effort  among  industry,  government,  and  the  general 
public.   In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  changing  circumstances 
as  they  occur  and  are  foreseen,  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
is  required  in  the  development  of  strategies.   The  govern- 
ment might  show  the  way,  but  the  people  have  to  do  it. 

Question  2:   What  is  the  government  presently  doing  in  this 
regard,  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 

Much  of  the  emphasis  on  goal-setting  within  the  government 
is  specific  problem-oriented  and  centered  on  particular  areas 
of  concern,  rather  than  on  a  coordinated  whole.   Actually,  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  "policies",  rather  than  "goals"  as  such. 
These  two  concepts  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  in 
their  ultimate  purpose.   Even  where  individual  areas  have  been 
explored  and  goals  or  policies  enunciated,  the  follow-up  with 
concrete  action  has  been  generally  lacking. 

Project  Independence  is  a  good  example  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  putting  worthwhile  aims  into  effect.   The 
question  of  a  national  materials  policy  is  also  a  case  in 
point.   This  subject  has  had  considerable  exposure  both  in- 
side and  outside  government.   For  example,  a  series  of  con- 
ferences has  been  held  more  or  less  annually  over  the  last 
several  years  at  Henniker,  New  Hampshire,  to  discuss  this 
very  subject,  with  participation  by  both  government  and  non- 
government personnel.   The  matter  has  been  further  studied  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  whose  report  was 
issued  in  June  1973.   This  report  is  replete  with  recommenda- 
tions on  virtually  every  aspect  of  materials  policy;  that  is  -■ 
in  total  —  a  national  materials  goal.   Yet  there  has  been  no 
concerted  effort  to  put  those  recommendations  into  effect. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assess  that  any  accomplishment  along  this 
line  would  have  occurred  in  any  event,  with  or  without  the 
Commission's  work  and  report. 
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Question  3:   If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  effort  either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions 
or  the  development  of  new  institutions? 

Few,  if  any,  institutional  changes  would  be  required 
either  to  establish  national  goals  or  to  carry  them  out. 
There  should  be  enough  government  agencies  in  being,  with 
adequate  budgets,  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  provided 
authorization  for  such  activities  is  forthcoming. 

However,  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  government  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  economic  climate  which  is  conducive 
to  the  attainment  of  whatever  goals  are  set.   I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  this  need.   Let  me  present  two 
examples.   It  is  difficult  to  see  how  national  goals  can  be 
reached  under  conditions  where  investment  in  new  capacity 
to  produce  is  not  encouraged  and  incentives  for  private 
sector  research  and  development  is  practically  non-existent. 
At  the  same  time,  industry,  as  the  bulwark  of  growth  and 
future  employment,  must  have  breathing  room  devoid  of  all 
but  the  most  essential  rules  and  regulations.   As  you  know, 
a  maze  of  overlapping  legislative  statutes,  executive  directions 
regulatory  rules,  and  court  decisions  can  easily  slow  down, 
if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  purpose  of  goals,  however  worthy 
they  may  be. 


Sincerely, 


istant  Secretary 
ic  Commerce 
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A  Federal  agency  advised  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts 


April    6,    1976 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  12.   I  am  indeed  sorry  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  Symposium  on  February  4-6,  and  ap- 
preciate receiving  your  summation  of  the  discussion.   I  am 
happy  to  speak,  from  the  perspective  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  on  the  points  raised  at  the  Symposium. 

As  the  primary  Federal  grant-making  agency  for  the  arts  in 
this  country,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has,  I  be- 
lieve, a  responsibility  to  assist  in  planning  for  the  long- 
range  cultural  goals  of  all  its  citizens.   The  Arts  Endowment 
is  a  relatively  new  agency,  barely  ten  years  old.   In  our 
early  days,  with  a  limited  budget  and  staff,  we  strove  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  artists  and  cultural  institutions  as 
best  we  could.   Now  as  we  move  into  our  second  decade,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  important  for  us  to  focus  on  policy,  goals, 
and  priorities,  not  only  as  they  exist  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  but  as  they  are  projected  for  five  to  ten  years 
and  beyond. 

The  Arts  Endowment  has  always  been  guided  in  its  planning  by 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  the  Presidentially-appointed 
body  of  private  citizens  who  are  recognized  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  and  expertise  in  the  arts.   Their  legislative  mandate 
is  to  "advise  the  Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs 
and  procedures."   In  addition,  policy  and  grant  recommenda- 
tions for  each  program  area  are  made  by  panels  of  outside  ex- 
perts who  represent  a  wide  variety  of  viewpoints  and  needs 
from  the  field.   These  advisors  work  in  tandem  with  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Arts  Endowment  in  shaping  all  Endowment 
policies  and  priorities.   The  nongovernmental  perspective 
these  outside  experts  bring  to  Endowment  planning  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  absolutely  invaluable  to  us  and  is, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our  agency. 

In  a  major  move  to  support  and  strengthen  the  activities  of 
Council,  panels  and  staff,  the  Arts  Endowment  eight  months  ago 
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created  an  Office  of  Planning.   Under  the  direction  of  Ana 
Steele,  this  Office  has  begun  to  focus  on  long-range  planning 
for  the  agency  as  it  affects  all  our  constituents  —  individual 
artists,  cultural  institutions,  state  arts  agencies,  other 
public  and  private  arts  and  cultural  groups,  and  the  American 
people. 

Long-term  planning  is  increasingly  important  for  several 
reasons.   As  the  Endowment's  budget  has  grown,  so  has  our 
ability  to  reach  a  wider  number  of  people  all  across  the 
country.   With  this  growth  comes  the  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  cultural  desires  of  all  citizens  are  being  met  and  in 
the  best  way  possible.   We  need  to  examine  our  own  goals  and 
policies,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  still  relevant  to  today's 
and  tomorrow's  needs  —  and,  if  not,  to  change  them.   And 
since  we  are  working  in  fields  which  are  in  an  unprecedented 
state  of  change  and  development,  flexibility  and  constant 
reassessment  are  a  matter  of  continuing  urgency. 

Concurrent  with  our  own  growth  has  come  a  sweeping  demand 
from  people  all  across  the  country  for  greater  access  to  our 
cultural  resources.   This  demand  has  far  outstripped  our  abil- 
ity to  fund.   And  with  current  economic  conditions,  it  seems 
likely  that  this  situation  will  continue. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Council  and  Endowment  are  redoubling 
their  efforts  to  look  beyond  the  Endowment's  own  limited  re- 
sources in  planning  for  the  future.   This  has  included  co- 
operative efforts  with  other  government  agencies  —  Federal, 
state,  and  local.   We  are  working  to  bring  corporations,  foun- 
dations, and  unions  into  greatly  expanded  partnership  efforts 
with  us  and  one  another.   We  are  examining  questions  such  as 
distribution  of  cultural  resources  and  their  support,  varying 
kinds  of  assistance  which  might  be  provided  and  by  whom,  the 
roles  of  support  services  such  as  research  and  evaluation, 
and  of  amplifiers  such  as  the  media  and  national  associations. 
And  we  are  striving  constantly  to  make  communities  alert  to 
their  own  potential  and  to  encourage  private  citizens,  commu- 
nity cultural  organizations,  municipal  and  state  governments 
to  work  cooperatively  together  in  planning  for  their  own  com- 
munities' cultural  futures. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely, 


Nancy  Hanks 
Chairman 
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60  EAST  86th  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10028 

TELEPHONE  (212)  794-0250 


April  8,  1976 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  summarizing  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  symposium  on  long-term  policy 
development  and  planning,  which  I  regret  having  been  unable 
to  attend. 

In  response  to  your  letter,  I  offer  the  following  general  com- 
ments on  the  agenda  items  discussed. 

1 .    Role  of  Government  in  Setting  Long-Term  Goals  and 
Strategies  for  Achievement  of  Goals 

I  concur  with  the  need  for  the  government  to  deal  more 
effectively,  responsibly  and  responsively  with  vital 
issues  affecting  this  nation,  and  to  engage  in  selective 
long-term  planning  and  strategy  development.   The  ongoing 
crisis  of  our  cities  and  other  major  issues  confronting 
the  nation  speak  loudly  to  the  need  for  such  activities. 

Although  the  development  of  a  rigid  blueprint  would  be 
impractical,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  certain  critical 
issues  must  be  recognized  as  national  priorities  and 
dealt  with  accordingly,  in  spite  of  changes  in  circum- 
stances.  Such  changes,  or  even  the  prospect  of  changes, 
can  too  easily  be  used  as  reasons  to  neglect  or  table 
critical  issues  when  such  action  is  unwarranted  and 
detrimental . 


Priority  issues  require  the  development  of  long-term 
goals  and  strategies,  and  may  require  innovative  govern- 
mental approaches  in  times  of  fluctuating  circumstances 
but  they  must  not  be  put  aside. 
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2 .  The  Government's  Present  Activities/Deficiencies  in  Long- 
Term  Goal  Setting  and  Strategy  Development 

Even  if  agencies'  present  planning  activities  were  not 
being  carried  out  in  isolation  from  each  other,  there  would 
remain  the  question  of  whether  these  agencies-- faced  by 
short-range  pressures  and  problems  and  by  heavy  competition 
for  funds--could  develop  effective  long-term  goals  and 
strategies.   The  focus  on  studies  by  prominent  thinkers 
both  in  and  out  of  government  would  be  one  means  of  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

3 .  Recommended  Improvements 

With  regard  to  reform  of  present  institutions  and  actions, 
each  agency's  budget  submission  should  not  only  include  a 
planning  document  stating  goals  and  policies  but  also  an 
independent  evaluation  of  the  agency's  programs  and  policies 
to  reach  objectives  during  the  prior  fiscal  year.   Without 
ongoing  evaluations  of  progress,  annual  planning  statements 
will  not  be  effective. 

In  addition,  ongoing  evaluations  of  all  legislation  are 
needed,  to  analyze  the  effect  of  legislative  provisions  on 
goals  and  objectives,  and  similar  evaluations  of  administra- 
tive procedures,  to  assure  that  they  are  helping  rather  than 
hindering  program  objectives  to  meet  goals. 

Finally,  a  high  level  council  or  board  is  needed  within  the 
framework  of  existing  or  new  institutions,  with  responsibility 
for  both  economic  and  social  planning  as  well  as  program 
evaluation  and  legislative  and  administrative  review.   The 
most  effective  manner  of  carrying  out  integrated  economic 
and  social  planning  and  evaluation  functions  would  be  in  the 
establishment  of  a  single  office,  council  or  board  in  the 
Office  of  the  President,  reporting  to  that  Office  and  to 
Congress  and  encompassing  the  functions  of  the  many  organi- 
zations proposed  at  the  symposium. 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  my  view  that  the  development  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  clear  focus  on  the  critical,  ongoing  issues  confronting 
this  nation,  coupled  with  long-term  planning,  effective  program- 
ming and  program  evaluation,  is  essential  to  the  substantial 
improvement  of  present  conditions. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  any  further  information  or  details, 
please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely 


Kenneth  B.  Clark 


r:l< 


KBC/c jc 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  DC.     20240 


APR   9-1976 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  informative  letter  of  March  12,  1976.   I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  attend  the  recent  Government  Operations  Committee  symposium 
on  long-term  policy  development  and  planning.   From  your  letter,  it 
appears  to  have  been  quite  successful  in  eliciting  differing  perspectives 
on  topical  policy  questions. 

You  requested  that  I  address  myself  to  three  specific  questions : 

—  What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term 
goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving 
those  goals? 

—  What  is  the  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard, 
and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 

—  If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
effort  either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions 
or  the  development  of  new  institutions? 

I  believe  that  in  recent  years  more  and  more  people  have  come  to 
realize  the  limits  of  government  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  solve 
complex  social  problems.   There  is  inherent  in  our  society  a  spirit 
of  hard  work  and  optimism  which  if  properly  directed  can  overcome 
many  major  problems.   This  spirit  should  not  be  faulted.   However, 
as  tax  receipts  of  the  Federal  government  grew  as  the  result  of  an 
expanding  economy,  many  began  to  equate  problem  solving  ability  with 
fiscal  resources.   This  attitude,  I  believe,  further  generated  two 
erroneous  premises,  i.e.,  that  the  Federal  government  was  the  only 
institution  capable  of  solving  most  major  social  problems  and  that 
the  solution  of  social  problems  was  an  end  in  itself. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Federal  government  is  but  one  of 
many  institutions  in  our  free  society.  Others  include  State  and 
local  governments,  family,  church,  a  competitive  economy,  labor, 
the  press,  etc.  Without  vigorous  and  coordinated  efforts  of  all 
of  these  institutions,  many  problems  cannot  be  solved  regardless  of 
the  level  of  Federal  spending.   In  addition,  as  social  problems 
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grew  more  complex,  it  sometimes  became  easier  for  the  Federal  government 
to  lose  sight  of  its  principal  objective  and  to  view  social  solutions 
as  ends  in  themselves.   To  me,  the  principal  objective  of  the  Federal 
government  is  to  facilitate  the  harmonious  workings  of  a  free  society 
in  which  all  institutions  can  participate,  and  in  which  individual 
freedom  and  self-respect  are  protected.   It  follows  that  government 
programs,  designed  to  help  solve  social  problems,  are  means  to  the 
principal  objective. 

In  that  context,  I  believe  it  essential  to  define  the  role  of  govern- 
ment very  carefully.   Keeping  in  mind  our  principal  objective  of 
facilitating  harmonious  interrelationships  within  a  free  society,  I 
see  government's  role  as  that  of  attacking  those  problems  which  cannot 
be  solved  without  the  assistance  of  government,  and  of  facilitating 
other  institutions'  problem  solving  capabilities.   I  therefore  see  the 
Federal  government's  role  as  a  relatively  limited  one.   For  example,  with 
respect  to  energy  policy,  the  Federal  government  should  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  developing  a  comprehensive  system  of  data,  projections  and 
analysis  so  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  effectively  with  any 
future  crises.   It  should  also  sponsor  energy  related  research  and 
development  where  duplication  of  efforts  would  otherwise  exist  or  where 
private  industry  lacks  sufficient  incentives,  but  where  national  security 
considerations  dictate  technology  acceleration. 

In  those  areas  where  it  makes  sense  for  the  Federal  government  to  be 
heavily  involved,  we  should  be  actively  establishing  goals  and  developing 
strategies  for  achieving  those  goals  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
With  respect  to  defining  broader  long-range  social  goals,  it  would  be 
a  mistake,  in  my  estimation,  to  presume  that  the  Federal  government  alone 
is  in  a  position  or  has  the  expertise  to  define  global  social  objectives 
and  plan  for  their  implementation. 

Fortunately,  we  have  effected  substantial  improvements  in  recent  years 
in  our  self-perception  and  in  our  ability  to  plan  for  solutions  to  those 
problems  which  call  for  Federal  government  involvement.   The  energy 
crisis  has  resulted  in  improved  data  collection  and  analysis  to  deal 
with  future  potential  crises.   The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
has  afforded  a  process  in  which  comprehensive  examination  of  external 
affects  of  proposed  governmental  actions  and  extensive  public  opinion 
are  afforded  decision  makers.   The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  encourages 
a  more  open  and  frank  relationship  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
More  extensive  use  of  management-by-objectives  has  resulted  in  improved 
planning  and  achievement  of  defined  objectives.   These  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  recently  adopted  steps  which  have  improved  the  working  of 
the  Federal  government  and  its  relationship  with  the  public.   I  don't 
mean  to  imply,  however,  that  further  improvements  shouldn't  be  made. 
Government  as  a  human  institution  will  always  have  shortcomings,  and 
we  should  always  strive  to  make  improvements. 
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I  hope  I  have  been  responsive  to  your  request.   I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  undertaking  even  though  I  was  not 
able  to  attend  the  symposium  personally. 

Sincerely  yours, 


^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 
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UNITED  STATES 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.    20545 


APK  i  3  197$ 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 


Dear  John: 


I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Symposium  on 
Long  Range  Planning  on  February  5.   The  session  was  very  stimulating. 
In  fact,  I  have  found  myself  continuing  to  ponder  the  questions  raised, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  respond  to  your  letter. 

Your  summary  has  refreshed  my  memory  and  raised  some  issues  which  were 
not  dealt  with  in  our  particular  session  of  the  symposium.   I  would 
like  to  respond  by  making  a  few  general  comments  which  in  some  instances 
cut  across  more  than  one  of  the  questions. 

First,  attempts  to  plan  in  a  free  enterprise  economy  must  give  particular 
attention  to  the  interface  between  government  plans  and  the  private 
sector.   In  the  process  of  creating  our  first  National  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration  Plan,  we  have  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  highly  interactive  planning  process  which  establishes 
families  of  technology  options.   These  emergent  technologies  can  then 
be  brought  to  a  point  of  development  at  which  a  realistic  choice  can  be 
made  for  commercialization  in  the  marketplace. 

This  process  involves  continuous  communication  with  Congress,  the  public, 
labor  and  industry  throughout  the  technology  development  process  to 
assure  that  technologies  are  developed  so  as  to  be  both  socially  and 
commercially  acceptable.  We  place  a  high  premium  on  this  kind  of 
practical  interaction  as  a  means  of  getting  the  job  done  while  building 
public  confidence.  As  a  result,  we  are  able  to  do  our  job  better  and 
the  public  is  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  effecting  the 
development  of  technologies  which  will  determine  what  choices  are 
actually  available  to  our  society  in  the  future. 

Second,  confidence  in  government  will  not  be  built  by  increasing  the 
number  of  special  commissions,  groups  of  advisors  and  planning  requirements, 
Confidence  will  be  built  by  communicating  clearly  and  simply  to  concerned 
publics  as  to  what  the  realistic  possibilities  are;  what  we,  the  government 
agencies,  intend  to  do;  and  finally  what  the  implications  of  these  actions 
are  likely  to  be. 
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Senator  John  Glenn 


For  this  purpose,  I  can  well  see  the  advantage  of  having  all  agencies 
prepare  short,  action-oriented  plans  which  would  be  presented  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  subjected  to  external  review  and  comment. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  practical  focus,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to 
tie  this  planning  process  more  closely  to  the  budget.   This  process 
would  have  the  advantage  of  clearly  communicating  some  of  the  longer 
term  implications  of  budget  choices  being  made  in  current  fiscal  years 
and  would  encourage  agencies  to  plan  thoughtfully. 

Third,  one  important  aspect  of  planning  that  has  not  been  developed  is 
the  need  for  the  planners  to  remain  fresh  and  imaginative  in  their 
approach  to  solving  long-term  problems.   For  this  purpose,  it  might 
well  be  valuable  to  establish  an  interagency  Planner's  Council  which 
would  provide  a  forum  for  agency  planners  to  communicate  new  approaches, 
fresh  ideas  and  planning  problems  among  themselves  and  to  interested 
sectors  of  the  public. 

This  could  also  provide  a  useful  forum  for  consideration  of  nationally 
important  studies  on  long-term  problems.   Typically  these  studies 
require  an  integrated  crosscutting  response  in  various  major  areas  if 
they  are  to  be  used  by  the  government.   When  these  efforts  are  selected 
for  action,  they  could  be  dealt  with  by  cross-agency  task  forces  of 
planners  who  would  be  able  to  apply  the  concepts,  where  appropriate, 
in  a  coordinated  manner. 

I  hope  these  additional  comments  will  be  helpful  to  the  purpose  of 
your  symposium.   I  have  appreciated  the  innovative  manner  in  which  you 
have  approached  this  problem,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  lend  whatever 
further  assistance  I  can. 

Sincerely, 


*«s.s 


Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr. 
Administrator 
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30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY.  100  2  0 

Room  5600  Circle   7-3700 


March  9th,  197  6 


Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  March  3rd  letter  and  the  invita- 
tion to  comment  on  the  questions  distilled  from  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  Symposium,  "Our 
Third  Century:   Directions". 

In  a  word,  I  think  these  questions  and  particularly 
question  3's  list  of  proposals  are  a  better  example  of 
the  problem  than  a  suggestion  as  to  its  solution. 

The  setting  of  National  goals  and  the  planning  to 
reach  them  must  be  viewed  as  a  process;  organization, 
structure  and  specifics  must  support  the  process  and  can 
only  be  suggested  after  decision  as  to  the  process  has 
been  made.  My  views  as  to  this  process  are  expressed 
in  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  on  May  21,  1975. 

In  general  and  in  brief,  the  development  of  long 
term  National  Policy  requires  effective  public,  i.e. 
National  and  State  legislative  agreement  as  to: 

The  Principles  to  inform  the  policy:   Because  we 
are  talking  about  the  United  States  of  America,  for  an 
articulation  of  these  principles  we  should  begin  by  look- 
ing to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  other  amendments 
and  the  body  of  interpretive  "Land  Mark"  constitutional 
law  decisions. 

The  Policy  which  is  an  expression  in  working  summary 
form  of  the  Principles. 

The  Goals  which  when  realized  will  give  tangible 
effect  to  the  policy  in  the  impact  their  realization  has 
on  the  lives  of  the  American  people  now  and  to  come. 


4o; 


The  Programs  to  rationalize,  coordinate  and  recon- 

ls  . 


cile  the  goa 


The  Plans  to  implement  the  several  programs  -- 

And  finally,  the  structures,  organizations  and  bud- 
gets to  support  the  plans . 

So  long  as  we  begin  and  stay  with  the  principles  of 
our  national  origin,  we  should  not  fall  into  the  dangerous 
swamp  of  State  Planning  in  the  blue  print  or  Soviet  5  year 
plan  sense.    My  testimony  does  not  suggest  centralized 
national  planning,  to  which  I  am  strongly  opposed.    It 
reflects  my  belief,  however,  that  the  Federal  level  must 
initiate,  coordinate  and  support  a  flexible  national  plan- 
ning process;   certain  determinations  must  be  made  at  the 
Federal  level  if  the  States  are  to  function  with  that 
sovereignty  consistent  with  their  mutual  needs  and  obliga- 
tions as  a  part  of  one  Nation  which  our  founders  intended. 
You  will  note  too  that  I  am  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  in  a  democratic,  free-enterprise  society,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  "doing"  must  be  by  the  private  sector  and  not 
by  the  Government  at  whatever  level. 

If  you  or  anyone  you  might  designate  would  like  to 
discuss  any  of  this  further,  please  phone  or  write  and  I 
will  suit  your  convenience. 

Yours,  sincerely, 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn, 
The  United  States  Senate, 
WASHINGTON.   D.  C.   2  0  510. 
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Statement  of 


WARREN  T.  LINDQUIST 

Pergonal  Assistant  to  David  Rockefeller 

for  Development  nnd  Public  Affaire 

Now  York,  K'.Y. 


J3ofore  the 

Economic  Development  Subcommittee 

'   PUBLIC  WORK'S  COMMITTEE 
of  t!ie 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 


May  21,  1975 


4(H) 


Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Warren  T.  Lindquist.   I  ain  on  the  personal 
staff  oi'  David  Rockefeller  in  New  York  and  have  been  working 

wilh  him  for  more:  than  20  years  in  connection  with  various 
business  matters  and  with  respect  to  his  interest  in  the  citizen- 
ship role  of  business.   I  am  testifying  today  as  an  individual 
and  the  views  expressed  are  my  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  l:o  testify  before  your  committee, 
and  than):  you  especially  for  permitting  mo  to  consider  some  of 
the  more  general  and  long  term  aspects  of  your  committee's 
concern  rather  than  the  specific  legislation  which  is  the  subject 
of  your  immediate  consideration.   My  brief  opening  statement  will 
be  directed  to  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  National  Growth 
Policy  as  an  essential  pre-rcquisite  for  your  development  of  a 
National  Public  Investment  Policy  which  could  inform  your  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  such  urgent  rescue  proposals  as  are  before 
you  now  and,  hopefully,  lead  to  the  kind  of  long  range  national 
growth  and  development  which  make  the  need  for  these  crisis  effort: 
less  frequent. 

This  short  opening  statement  will  attempt  to  lay  out 
the  ground  for  more  specific  discussion  of  your  particular  areas 
of  interest  in  response  to  the  questions  and  comments  I  hope  it 
will  evoke. 


69-838  0-76-27 
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As  you  know,  I  testified  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  this  subject  and  I  will  repeat  some  of  my  remarks 
here,  if  I  may. 

In  the  words  of  Congressman  Blutnik:   "Federal  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  form  and 
direct  growth  patterns  for  the  future  even  as  they  respond  to 
present  needs . " 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  that 
my  reference  is  to  a  growth  policy;  any  contention  that  a  zero- 
cjrowth  policy  merits  .consideration  is  foolish  and  to  give  it  any 
consideration  would  be  unworthy.   If  our  nation  is  to  accommodate 
the  millions  of  additional  citizens  it  will  have  by  the  end  of 
the  century;  if  it  is  to  bring  the  millions  of  our  present  citizen: 
who  are  poor  and  living  poorly  to  the  living  standard  of  humanity 
and  dignity  enjoyed  by  the  majority;  if.  it  is  to  meet  the  rising 
aspirations  of  a  free  and  dynamic  society,  the  growth  required 
will  be  enormous.   To  guide  that  growth  so  that  it  contributes  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  national  goals  is  the  purpose  of  a 
national  growth  policy. 

Having  accepted  the  reality  of  growth,  there  are  other 
realities  which  must  be  accepted;  sonic  of  these  are  physical  and 
some  are  political.   To  mention  some  of  the  physical  ones: 

-  There  arc  limits  to  the  availability  of  manpower, 
energy,  raw  materials  and  capital. 

-  The.  grecxt  bulk  of  our  growth  will  occur  in  our 
existing  metropolitan  areas. 
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-  The  satis fuc Lion  of!  national  energy  needs  can  be 

a  factor  suppor Ling  rural  growth  objectives  in 
our  coal  and  oil-sha,lc  area:;. 

-  Satisfaction  of  our  own  and  worldwide  food  needs 
can  be  a  fac  Lor  supporting  rural  growth  objee  Lives 

'in  our  agricultural  areas. 

-  Since  we  are  a  free-enterprise  society,  Lhc  actual 
business  of  mobilizing,  channeling  and  employing 
the  resources  to  accomplish  the  great  bulk  of  this 
grow tli  is  up  to  the  private  sector.   It  is  the 
public  sector's  job  to  influence  the  private 
sector's  efforts  so  that  the  resulting  development 
serves  the  national  interest. 

To  mention  a  couple  of  the  political  realities: 

-  The  pursuit  of  its  own  self-interest  by  each  poli- 
tical jurisdiction,  from  the  town  up  to  the  state, 
does  not  necessarily  add  up  to  the  national  interest. 

-  Plans  which  call  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
any  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  arc  more 
apt  to  be  cheered  than  accomplished. 

Now,  having  talked  about  some  of  the  realities  which  a 
serious  effort  to  shape  national  growth  policy  must  recognize, 
let's  say  what  national  growth  policy  can  not  be  and  what  it 
can  be.   It  can  not  be  a  master  plan  or  detailed  blueprint 
prescribing  the  physical  development  of  the  entire  nation   to 
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the  end  of  the  century  or  to  any  other  date.   It  can  be  a  body  of 
principle  which  rccocjnizos  the  aspirations  of  our  nation's  founders 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  existing  electorate. 

Having  talked  about  the  need  for  a  national  growth  policy, 
realities  affecting  its  shaping,  and  what  it  can  be,  we  come  to  the 
questions:,  Who  is  to  devise  and  articulate  the  policy?   How? 
And  how  will  it  be  implemented? 

To  begin  our  consideration  of  these  questions,  it  is 
suggested  we  look  at  Title  VII  of  the  1970  Housing  Act.   This 
Title  provides  for  the  designation  of  an  identified  unit  within 
the  Domestic  Council  to  develop  and  report  to  Congress  biannually 
wi th  respect  to  a  national  urban  growth  policy.   The  word  "urban" 
should  be  dropped.   The  actual  work  implied  by  this  concept  must 
be  performed  by  the  Executive  Branch;  however,  the  Legislative 
Branch  must  play  a  key  role  in  policy  determination.   To  satisfy 
this  requirement,  perhaps,  from  among  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittees of  both  houses,  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  should  be 
created  to  be  advisory  to  the  Domestic  Council  Unit  on  a  day-to-day' 
basis  with  respect  to  policy  determination  and  the  political  realities 
of  its  implementation. 

The  powers  of  thc"Unit"  and  of  its  director  should  be 
those  of  recommendation  and  administration;  recommendation  would 
be  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.   His  approval  of  a 
recommendation  would  commit  him  to  coordinate  and  allot  the 
resources  and  efforts  of  the  several  Departments  necessary  to 
support  it. 
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As  policy  principles  arc  approved  by  the  President  and 
endorsed  by  the  Congress,  Lhc  effort  at  national  implementation 
should  work  something  as  the  Marshall  Plan  worked  eiftcr  World 
War  II  and  as  some  of  oar  efforts  to  encourage  and  support 
international  growth  have  v/orked  since.   Representatives  of 
the  "Unit"  would  work  with  State  and  Regional  jurisdictions  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  development  programs  consistent 
with  the  local  jnLcrcst  and  consistent  with  the  national  growth 
policy.   In  addition,  a  $2   billion  revolving  fund  should  be 
established  to  be  administered  by  the  New  Community  Development 
Corporation  of  HUD,  under  the  policy  direction  of  the  "Unit". 
The  fund  would  be  used  for  loans  to  cooperating  jurisdictions  in 
support  of  land  acquisition  and  perhaps  other  recoverable  capital 
expenditures  in  furtherance  of  approved  programs. 

Throughout  the  whole  national  growth  policy  planning 
process,  the  respective  roles  of  the  public  imd  private  sectors 
must  be  understood  and  policy  developed  accordingly.   As  suggested 
earlier,  the  bulk  of  the  national  growth  and  investment  effort  will 
be  by  the  private  sector.   To  hope  that  "everyone  doing  his  own 
thing"  will  somehow  add  up  to  the  service  of  the  general  welfare 
is  not  real.   But,  it  is  real  to  believe  that  judicious  public 
investment  can  create  the  infra-structure  and  support  which  will  have 
a  significant  and  controlling  impact  on  where  private  investment 
and  development  occurs. 
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Title  VII  treats  new  community  development  as  an 
essential  element  of  national  growth  policy  and  provides  for 
a  degree  of  combined  public  and  private  sector  effort  to  effect 
that  development.   It  recognizes  as  New  Communities/  suburban 
and  rural  growth  centers,  new  towns  in  town,  satellite  cities 
and  free-standing  new  towns;  its  philosophy  is  one  of  balanced 
growth.   While  it  is  expected  that  only  about  20  per  cent  of  our 
national  growth  can  be  accommodated  in  new  communities  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  that  20  per  cent  is  very  important  in  its 
direct  and  indirect  impact:   direct  in  channeling  growth  where 
it  should  go,  in  the  national  as  well  as  the  regional  and  local 
interest,  indirect  in  relieving  our  metropolitan  areas  of  pressure: 
which  frustrate  their  ability  to  guide  the  growth  which  their  inev- 
itable share  of  the  population  increase  will  oblige  them  to' accept. 

Among  the  factors  inhibiting  new  community  development 
on  the  scale  necessary  and  in  the  locations  where  it  should  take 
place  is  the  lack  of  adequate  financing  for  land  acquisition  and 
development.   Title  VII  has  not  been  effective  in  this  regard; 
and,  given  the  size  and  nature  of  the  need,  it  is  not  presently 
and  cannot  be  enough.   A  quasi-public  bank  should  be  created  to 
fill  this  financing  gap.   In  addition  to  and  in  fact  as  a  part 
of  participating  in  new  community  development  financing,  such  an 
institution  could  be  a  link  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
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It  could  help  with  the  economic  feasibility  evaluation  of  proposed 
new  conMunitics;  it  could  advise  with  respect  to  the  business 
environment  winch  exists  or  could  be  created  through  judicious 
use  o.C  public  resources,;  it:  could  be  instrumental  in  influencing 
suitable  industrial  and  commercial  commitments  to  ensure  an 
economic  base  and  viability;  and  it  could  be  a  credible  middle-man 
between  the  new  community  developer  and  the  federal,  iitatc  and 
local  governments. 

When  David  Rockefeller  suggested  this  idea  in  a  talk 

r 

to  the  Regional  Plan  Association  in  February  of  1971  he  hoped 
it  could  be  accomplished  entirely  with  private  sector  financing. 
Under  present  circumstances  this  is  not  likely.   It  now  appears 
that  initially  a  relatively  small  amount  of  public  start-up 
money  would  be  required;  at  most  $100  million  and  hopefully  much 
less.   Initially  some  guarantee  with  respect  to  the  quasi-public 
bank's  debt  would  probably  be  necessary.   As  the  bank  built  credit 
confidence  and  earnings,  its  debt  would  be  salable  on  its  own 
credit  --  for  example  as  in  the  case  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

These  structures  and  processes  for  the  development, 
articulation  and  implementation  of  a  dynamic  national  growth 
policy  could  provide  the  following  opportunities: 
THE  COKCRKSS  could  participate  effectively  in  national  growth 
policy  formulation  and  the  supervision  and  implementation.   The 
proposed  Joint  Committee  could  provide  the  overview;  the  Public 
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-  a  - 

to  guide  Lhcir  funds  allocation;  the  other  committees  could 
formulate  their  programs  and  discharge  their  responsibilities 
within  a  coherent  under standing  of  national  objectives. 
TUB  .EXKCUTJ VE  Hll^NCiI  could  satis.fy  its  national  growth  policy 
responsibilities. 

THE  S 'J '.Y.U. :'y   could  participate  in  the  national  growth  and  development 
process  without  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  or  self -de termination. 
TiTE  PRT.vZiTE  SECTOR  could  benefit  from  an  environment  which  would 
support  its  growth  and  geographic  distribution  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  a  perceived  and  directed  long-term  national  interest. 
Thank  you. 
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NATTONAI,  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
GROWTH  POLICY  SUPPORT  FINANCING 

Resource,  Extraction  and  Development   (Coal,  Shale,  Hydro, 
Nuclear  Energy  and  Agri-business) 
Finance  Regional,  Community  and  related  facility 
planning,  land  acquisition  and  land  development. 
Participate  in  over-all  financial  planning, 
investment  allocation  and  coordination. 

Special  Situations  -  Financial  Planning  and  Participation 
Base  closings  and  re-use. 

Future  developments  analogous  to  Houston  Manned 
Space  Center,  Cape  Kennedy. 
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NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  RANK 
TITLE  VII   NEW  COMMUNITY  -  SUPPLEMENTARY  FINANCING 

Title  VII   New  Communities  need  cash  beyond  HUD  guaranteed 
credits  used  and  available. 


Development  Bank  could: 

-  '  Review  each  situation 

Devise,  supervise  and  support  work-out  programs 
where  feasible. 

Assist  and  participate  in  liquidation  where  new 
community  development  unfeasible. 

Development  Bank  could  replace  Title  VII  Guaranty  and  Loan 
program. 

-  Title  VII  administration  inflexible,  amounts 
limited,  debt  marketing  inefficient. 
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NATIONAL  PFVELOPHTINT  BANK 
PUBLIC  Drvri.Or'MI'N'T  CORPORATION  RT-riNANCTNG 

Public  Development  Corporation  finance  planning  and  land 
acquisition  through  site  selection  and  public  approval 
period  . 


National  Development  Bank   -  Commit  to  re-finance  when 
program  approved  by  all  necessary  jurisdictions. 

Reduces  total  borrowing  necessary  for  Public  Development 
Corporations  and  expands  development  opportunity  beyond 
own  credit  limitations. 

Reduces  amount  and  cost  of  "tax  exempt  debt  issued. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


William  James  Hall  380 
Cambridge,  ^Massachusetts  02138 
9  March  1976 

The  Honorable  John  Glann 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Re:   Symposium  on  "Our  Third  Century:   Directions" 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Somewhat  in  contrast  to  yourj  letter  of  March  4,    it  has  been  my  observation  that 
there  are  already  in  the  federal  government— in  the  agencies,  on  the  staffs  of 
Senate  and  House  committees,  including  the  staffs  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
in  the  Budget  Bureau,  in  the  White  House — any  number  of  extremely  bright  and 
well-educated  men  and  women  who  have  read  the  works  of  the  panelists  who  come  to 
such  symposia  and  who  have  thought  about  how  their  general  and  hortatory  ideas  can 
be  applied  to  concrete  government  operations.   This  was  certainly  my  experience 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  set  up  his  own  Task  Forces  shortly  after  he  became  President— 
I  sought  to  persuade  Eric  Goldman,  who  was  in  charge  of  these  that  we  outsiders 
knew  much  less  than  people  in  the  government  as  to  what  was  feasible,  and  the  notion 
that  we  had  wonderful  bright  ideas  which  people  in  the  government  had  not  already 
had  was  on  the  whole  a  mistake.  My  subsequent  service  on  the  Task  Force  of  Education, 
chaired  first  by  John  Gardner  and  then  by  Francis  Keppel,  only  bore  out  this  belief; 
the  real  service  of  the  Task  Force  was  to  act  as  leverage  for  people  like  William 
Cannon  in  the  Budget  Bureau,  rather  than  to  present  "new"  ideas. 

I  have  served  on  Task  Forces  outside  the  government,  including  one  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  panels  (also  on  education)  well  before  he  became  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  and  on  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.   I  think  these  serve  a 
purpose  when  they  can  maintain  close  touch  with  people  in  state  and  federal  government 
but  only  when  they  do  that.   Otherwise,  what  they  say  is  much  too  abstract. 

I  am  sorry  to  inject  this  note  of  skepticism  into  a  reasonable  and  fair-minded  request 
on  your  part.   But  I  do  feel  that  the  government  can  do  little  that  is  creative  in 
helping  set  national  goals  or  get  people  organized  to  do  so.   The  effort  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  belief—Right,  Left,  and  Center — that  ".those  bureaucrats"  in 
Washington  do  not  really  know  anything!   You  yourself,  as  a  scientist  and  former 
astronaut,  know  a  good  deal  more  than  many  of  the  people  who  would  give  advice. 

One  other  experience  I  have  had  was  very  sobering,  which  was  to  serve  on  the  Commissi.c 
on  National  Goals  of  the  National  Planning  Association  until  pressure  of  tine  forced 
me  to  resign.   We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  implementing  what  were 
generally  agreed  upon  national  goals  far  exceeded  any  likely  increase  in  the  national 
income — this  was  in  the  sanguine  1960's,  Again,  the  work  of  the  National  Planning 
Association  is  fully  available  to  people  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  agencies. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  more  helpful,  unless  it  is  helpful,  as  I  hope  it  is,  to  say 
that  I  have  more  confidence  in  people  now  in  the  government  than  in  people  like  myself 
invited  in  for  short-term  bursts  of  wisdom.  With  good  wishes, 

Sincerely, 


DR/mf 


David  Riesmam  . 
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aSto 


1313  East  Sixtieth  Street   Chicago  Illinois  60637   Phone  312.  947.2560 

American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 


March  11,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  of  the  February  symposium  on  the  government's  role  in 
setting  long-term  goals  and  strategies.  And  thank  you  for  soliciting  my  views 
on  the  subject. 

My  organization  has  been  immersed  in  planning  for  the  more  than  four  decades  of  its 
existence.   Our  "Work  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  the  service  of  people  responsi- 
ble for  local  community  planning — typically  done  by  the  city  planning  commissions 
of  the  country.   States  and  metropolitan  areas  have  now  become  more  active  in 
planning  for  their  development.   We  have  worked  with  many  departments  of  the 
government,  with  private  foundations  and  with  other  associations,  particularly 
on  research  into  land-use  planning  and  other  aspects  of  public  planning. 

I  agree  with  the  assessment  of  our  national  situation  in  your  symposium  letter 
of  invitation.   It  is  very  well  put.   I  agree  also  with  the  consensus  that  you 
report  on  Questions  1  and  2.   I  think  it  more  important  to  stress  such  basic 
agreement  than  to  report  any  differences  on  details.   Your  third  question  addres- 
ses specific  alternative  remedies  in  changing  or  creating  institutions. 

I  agree  that  something  new  is  needed;  that  it  should  be  permanent  and  not  a  short- 
term  commission;  and  that  it  should  cut  across  all  governmental  programs  in  the 
way  0MB  does. 

It  should  not  be  an  agency  paralleling  other  advisory  boards  or  councils.  They 
are  either  specialized  or  short-range.  The  planning  body  should  be  general  and 
long-range. 

It  should  not  be  an  expansion  of  an  existing  agency,  such  as  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  or  it  will  be  at  least  flavored,  at  most  captured,  by  a  special 
mission.  A  more  appropriate  marriage  would  be  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
with  the  proposed  Economic  Planning  Board. 


H    Pstsr  Obarlsndar.  President 

Address    School  of  Community  and  Regional 

Planning,  Th«  University  of  British  Columbia. 


Vancouver.  B  C  ,  Canada.  V6T  1W5 


Israel  Stollman.  Executive  Director 


Washington.  D  C .,  March  20-25,  1976 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
March  11,  1976 


It  should  not  be  located  as  a  detached-from-political'-responsibility  unit.   The 
Smithsonian  suggestion  strikes  me  as  an  example  of  too  much  detachment.   It 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  elected  people.   This  need  for  responsibility 
would  suggest  also  avoiding  a  joint  creation  of  two,  or  all  three,  branches  of 
government. 

The  recent  history  of  federal  budgeting  is  relevant.  For  the  President,  a  plan- 
ning agency  paralleling  OMB,  but  much  smaller,  an  Office  of  Planning,  would  dis- 
charge this  function.  His  other  advisory  of f ices— OMB ,  National  Security  Domes- 
tic Council — are  occupied  with  the  shorter-run.  While  they  are  broader  than  the 
administrative  departments,  each  still  is  more  specialized  in  mission  than  a 
planning  agency  must  be. 

The  same  considerations  that  led  Congress  to  establish  a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  would  lead  to  a  Congressional  Planning  Office.   I  am  not  suggesting  an 
alternative  instrument  but  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  both  an  Office  of 
Planning  in  the  White  House  and  a  Congressional  Planning  Office.  The  central 
objective  of  civic  understanding  and  public  participation  will  be  better  served 
if  the  planning  views  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  are  separately 
formulated  and  harmonized  in  public.   Each  of  these  basic  responsibilities — of 
these  two  branches — requires  the  aid  of  a  planning  arm. 

I  envision  both  the  Executive  Office  of  Planning  and  the  Congressional  Planning 
Office  as  lean  operations  with  no  private  funding.   They  should  riot  undertake  to 
duplicate  the  studies  and  research  performed  by  others.   There  is  not  a  shortage 
of  public  and  private  contributors  to  what  we  must  know.   Associations,  founda- 
tions, universities,  consultants,  institutes,  laboratories  and  academies  abound 
to  supplement  what  research  is  done  within  government.   The  planning  offices 
would  do  better  to  monitor  the  quality  of  research  needed  to  support  their  func- 
tions and  to  stimulate  others  in  filling  whatever  gaps  are  perceived. 

This  view  is  not  based  upon  a  formal  study  of  ours  nor  upon  systematic  discussion 
of  our  members.   I  would  be  delighted  to  participate  in  any  testing  of  it  or  of 
the  many  other  good  alternatives  that  may  come  to  you. 

I  have  two  more  general  comments  to  offer  and  two  invitations  to  make. 

One  comment  has  to  do  with  opposition  to  the  notion  of  planning — more  accurately, 
to  the  word  "planning."  Such  opposition  has  been  apparent  in  debate  on  federal 
assistance  to  state  land-use  planning.   It  is  also  apparent  in  responses  to  the 
Humphrey- Javits  initiative  on  economic  planning.   Opponents  articulate  a  fear  of 
that  kind  of  centralized  planning  that  extinguishes  decisions  made  by  individuals, 
by  localities,  by  private  enterprises,  by  families  and  groups.   I  do  not  favor 
that  kind  of  planning  either.   But  planning,  like  government  itself,  can  be  cast 
in  the  image  of  our  choosing.   The  planning  is  being  done  in  any  case.   I  believe 
many  opponents  of  the  word  are  not  really  objecting  to  the  activity  but  to  a  re- 
form of  the  activity.   They  like  the  results  of  planning  as  now  done. 
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The  second  comment  is  that  we  attend  the  lessons  of  other  planning  experiences 
we  have  had.   The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  of  the  1930' s  and  up  to  1942 
left  us  a  great  deal  that  is  still  worth  study.   The  Muskingum  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, as  you  know,  is  a  valuable  example. 

The  two  invitations.   Our  national  planning  conference,  together  with  AIP's,  hap- 
pens in  a  few  days  in  Washington.   A  copy  of  the  preliminary  program  is  enclosed. 
If  you  or  any  of  your  staff  would  find  it  useful,  our  staff  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  you.   (In  the  Conference  Speaker's  Reception  Room:   The  Vinson  Room  of 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.) 


The  second, 
discussion. 


We  have  just  published  a  book  on  urban  policy  designed  to  stimulate 
A  copy  is  enclosed  for  your  interest. 


Cordially, 


Israel   Stollman 
Executive  Director 


Enclosures 


Preliminary   Program 

Agenda   for   the  New  Urban  Era 


(The    information   referred    to  may  be    found    in   the    files    of   the   committee.) 
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Box   549 

Bridgehampton,    N.I,  II952 

516-557-0665 


12  March,  1976 


Hon.  John  Gl 9nn 

United   States    Senator 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Washington,   D.C.  20501 

Dear   Senator   Glenn* 

Thank  you  very  much   for   including  me   on  your   mailing  list  for   comments 
on  the  symposium,    "  Our   Third  Century-Directions.   " 

One   of  the  major   difficulties  we   face  as   a   society   in  trying  to   introduce 
concepts   of  planning  and   efficient  decision  making   is   that  many  of  the  really 
serious   icsues  remain  teboos  because   of  political    reality. 

The  assumption  that  underlies  most  of  the  planning  symposiums  now  being 
carried  on  is  that  the  private  sector  in  fact  dominates  the  economy  and  that 
we  will    always  have   a   free  economy. 

I   tend   to   support  the  view   that  e  dynamic    private   sector    is  vital    to   the 
survival    of  human  freedom  and   technological    innovation,    but   I  think  that  we  would 
be  on  much  healthier   ground   if  our  leadership   faced    up   to   the   ultimate   necessities 
of  major   nationalizations   at  home  and   accommodations  with  revolutionary  governments 
abroad.      As  of  the  moment,   there   is   no  leadership  attempting  to  define   these 
realities   to  the  American  people,   who  are   falling  prey  to  a  bad   kind   of  leadership 
which   is  misleading  them  and   creating   serious    problems   at  home  and   abroad*     In   short, 
someone  with   stature  must  break  the    ice   in  a  responsible  way,    not  blaming  big   business 
or   the  labor   unions,    or   the   environmentalists,    or    any   interest  group,    but  calling 
attention   to   the   fact  that  the   government  will    increase   its  role   in  our   economy 
in  the   years   ahead   to   such  an  extent  that  our   differences  with  other   social    systems 
will    substantially  decrease* 

I   also  think  that  a  much  greater    effort  should   be  made  to  include  citizens  on 
the  local    level    with   planning  efforts.      Because   this   is   not  the  case,    there   is  a  great 
deal    of  suspicion  that  planning   is    just  another  way   of  eroding  democracy  further.      I 
would   like   to   see  many  mini-symposiums  all    over   the  country  that   involved   community 
leaders   from  all   walks  of  1  if*  as   a   prelude   to   the    introduction  of  more   sophisticated 
planning  by  the  government, 

With  all    best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 


IpJlOXjiAJMilMJMg^ 


Richard  Cummingi 
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UNIVERSITY   OF    DAYTON 
DAYTON,  OHIO  45469 


'HONE:     229-374 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MARKETING 


March  12,  1976 


Honorable  Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  communication  of  March  8,  1976,  inviting 
me  to  submit  my  views  on  questions  concerned  with  national  economic  planning 
in  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  national  economic  planning  is  of  deep 
interest  to  me,  and  it  would  be  my  pleasure  to  address  myself  to  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter.  Since  it  will  take  some  time  to  send  you  my  comments 
on  these  questions,  in  the  interim  I  am  sending  two  papers  that  I  have 
prepared  on  the  subject. 

With  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Subhash  C.  Jain 
Associate  Professor 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNING: 
NEW  THINKING  AT  PUBLIC  POLICY  LEVEL 

This  article  analyzes  the  proposed  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  of  1975.   Also  considered  are  what  economic  plan- 
ning in  the  United  States  might  bo,  and  what  implications  it 
might  have  for  the  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
private  sector. 

In  recent  months  a  new  idea  is  taking  shape  in  many  quarters  for  reviving 
economic  health  of  the  nation.   It  has  been  proposed  that  to  cure  economic 
problems  this  country  should  undertake  national  economic  planning,   whenever  the 
nation  is  in  economic  difficulties,  there  have  traditionally  been  cries  for  a 
comprehensive  system  of  national  economic  planning.  But  as  soon  as  the  crisis 
passed,  interest  waned,  and  a  single  agency  has  never  yet  been  charged  with  the 
total  planning  responsibility  for  national  economics  (6).  The  most  recent  push 
for  such  an  agency  occurred  yearly  in  1975 — as  a  direct  result  of  recent  reces- 
sion.  It  took  the  form  of  Senate  Bill  1795,  which  was  originally  drafted  by  a 
privately  sponsored  committee.  This  committee  called  the  Initiative  committee 
for  National  Economic  Planning,  Inc.  included  as  members,  among  others,  the  Nobel 

Prize  -  Winning  Harvard  Economist  Wassily  Leontief,  United  Aato  Workers  President 
Leonard  Woodcock,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  Abram  Chayes  of  Harvard  University, 

Robert  V.  Hoosa,  formerly  under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  Heilbroner 

of  New  School  of  Social  Research,  and  a  few  businessmen  (9,13). 

Senators  Humphrey  (Democrat-Minnesota)  and  Javits  (Republican-New  York) 
collaborated  with  the  committee  on  the  final  version  of  the  Bill.  On  May  21, 
1975,  Senator  Humphrey  (Democrat-Minnesota)  introduced  the  Bill. 

The  popularity  of  the  idea  of  n ational  economic  planning  among  intellectuals, 
politicians,  and  even  among  some  businessmen  during  the  current  recession  makes 
it  an  interesting  topic  for  debate  and  discussion  (4, 11, 18,20,22, 23).   The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  generate  such  a  debate  and  discussion. 
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SENATE  BILL  1795 
The  purpose  of  the  Senate  Bill  1795  appears  to  be  twofold:  (a)  to  provide 
for  the  accumulation  and  dissemination  of  economic  information,  and  (b)  to  ensure 
the  preparation  of  a  long-term  "balanced  economic  growth  plan"  for  the  nation. 

PThe  Bill  proposes  the  creation  of  several  new  agencies  at  the  level  of  Federal 
Government  for  organizing  the  planning  effort  (17). 
A.  Executive  Agencies 

1.  Economic  Planning  Board  (within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President). 

a.  Membership:  Three  people,  of  diverse  backgrounds,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

b.  Primary  duties: 

(1)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  on  Economic  Planning 
a  "proposed  balanced  economic  growth  plan. " 

(2)  Evaluate  and  measure  the  achievement  of  the  plan. 

(3)  Review  the  major  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  consistency  with  the  approved 
plan. 

(*f)  Coordinate  the  long-range  planning  activities  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  Division  of  Economic  Information  (within  the  Economic  Planning 
Board). 

a.  Membership:  unspecified. 

b.  Primary  duties: 

(1)  "Secure  information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  from  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
establishments  of  the  executive  branch  of  Government"  (17). 

(2)  Disseminate  "economic  data,  statistics,  and  information 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  will  provide  a  basis  on  which 
State  and  local  governments,  private  enterprise,  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  informed  economic  decisions 
and  participate  effectively  in  the  planning  process"  (17). 

3.  Council  on  Economic  Planning  (within  the  Economic  Planning  Board). 
Although  the  Bill  specifically  states  that  the  Council  on  Economic  Planning  is 
'established  in  the  Economic  Planning  Board,"  the  Board  submits  the  proposed 
•conomlc  plan  to  the  Council  for  approval.   It  appears,  then,  that  the  internal 
Council  hna  review  power  over  its  umbrella  Board  —  which  seems  like  a  peculiar 
Monarchical  structure. 
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a.  Membership:   (17  members). 

(1)  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Planning  Board 

(2)  Eleven  specified  Cabinet  members 

(3)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

(*f)  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

(5)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

(6)  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 

(7)  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Economic  Planning 

b.  Primary  duties: 

(1)  Review  and  revise  the  balanced  economic  growth  plan 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Economic  Planning  Board. 

(2)  Submit  the  final  plan  to  the  President. 

(3)  Review  progress  in  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

k.     Advisory  Committee  on  Economic  Planning  (advisory  to  the  Economic 
Planning  Board). 

a.  Membership: 

(1)  Twelve  members  (four  appointed  by  the  President,  four 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  four  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate). 

(2)  All  members  are  to  be  "appointed  from  among  representatives 
of  business,  labor,  and  the  public  at  large"  (17). 

b.  Primary  duties:   Furnish  advice  to  the  Economic  Planning  Board 
"on  the  views  and  opinions  of  broad  segments  of  the  public  in 
matters  involved  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
balanced  economic  growth  plan"  (17) • 

B.  New  Congressional  Agencies 

1.  Division  of  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning  (within  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office) 

a.  Membership:  unspecified 

b.  Primary  duties: 

(1)  Perform  long-term  economic  analysis. 

(2)  Assist  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  in 
reviewing  the  "proposed  balanced  economic  growth  plan" 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Planning  Board  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  Bill  does  mention  the  existing 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  economic  report  and 
the  plan,"  it  gives  no  indication  whatsoever  as  to  how  the  proposed  Executive 
agencies  will  relate  to  the  existing  Executive  agencies  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  and  the  Council  en  International  Economic  Policy.   (Several  of  the  proposed 
members  for  the  proposed  Council  on  Economic  Planning  are  already  members  of  the 
existing  Economic  Policy  Board.) 

Formulation  of  the  Plan 

The  plan  is  to  be  formulated  by  the  Economic  Planning  Board.  During  the 
plan  preparation,  the  Board  is  to  seek  the  active  participation  of  the  private 
sector  and  of  regional,  state,  and  local  agencies  (through  public  hearings)  to 
be  sure  the  the  views  and  proposals  of  all  segments  of  the  economy  are  taken 
into  account  in  the  formulation  of  the  plan.  The  Economic  Planning  Board  then 
submits  the  proposed  "balanced  economic  growth  plan"  to  the  Council  on  Economic 
Planning  for  review  and  approval.  In  turn,  the  Council  transmits  the  approved 
plant  to  the  President.   "Not  later  than  April  1,  1977,  and  biannually  thereafter, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to. Congress  a  proposed  long-term  balanced  economic 
growth  plan  prepared  by  the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Council"  (17) •  Congress  then 
approves  or  disapproves  the  proposed  plan. 

"The  plan  shall  — 

(1)  establish  economic  objectives  for  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
of  full  employment,  price  stability,  balanced  economic  growth, 

an  equitable  distribution  of  income,  the  efficient  utilization  of  both 
private  and  public  resources,  balanced  regional  and  urban  development, 
stable  international  relations,  and  meeting  essential  national  needs 
in  transportation,  energy,  agriculture,  raw  materials,  housing, 
education,  public  services,  and  research  and  development; 

(2)  identify  the  resources  required  for  achieving  the  economic  objectives 
of  the  plan  by  forecasting  the  level  of  production  and  investment 

by  major  industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  sectors,  the  levels 

of  State,  local  and  Federal  Government  economic  activity,  and  relevant 
international  economic  activity,  for  the  duration  of  the  plan;  and 


h. 
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"(3)  recommend  legislative  and  administrative  actions  necessary  or 
desirable  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  plan,  including 
recommendations  with  respect  to  money  supply  growth,  the 
Federal  budget,  credit  needs,  interest  rates,  taxes  and  sub- 
sidies, antitrust  and  merger  policy,  changes  in  industrial 
structure  and  regulation,  international  trade,  and  other 
policies  and  programs  of  economic  significance''  (17). 

The  above  quote  is  the  total  prescription  for  the  content  of  the  plan.   How 

one  views  the  desirability  of  the  national  economic  planning  proposal  depends  in 

large  measure  upon  how  one  interprets  the  above  quote  —  and  the  interpretations 

vary  widely,  even  among  the  sponsors  of  the  Bill  (9). 

Implementation 

Implementation  of  the  plan  is  an  Executive  responsibility.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  accomplish  the  following: 

(a)  "Insure  that  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  will 
carry  out  their  programs  and  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  plan"  (17). 

In  furtherance  of  this,  the  Economic  Planning  Board  can  require  the  head  of 
any  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Government  to  submit  a  detailed  state- 
ment assessing  the  consistency  of  a  budget  request  (or  any  proposed  activity) 
with  regard  to  the  plan  and  justifying  any  significant  departure  from  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  plan. 

(b)  "Encourage  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  to 
carry  out  their  programs  and  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  plan"  (17). 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  no  matter  how  rigorous,  specific,  and 

far-reaching  one  may  envision  the  proposed  plan,  there  is  no  real  power  foi 

enforcing  it.   Congressional  spending,  State  and  local  government  actions,  and 

private  sector  decisions  are  all  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  President 

(except  for  the  veto  in  Congressional  matters). 
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REVIEW  OF  PLANNING  PROPOSALS 

Proponents  Viewpoints 

Proponents  of  economic  planning  claim  that  planning  would  not  be  a  sharp 
break  with  tradition  by  citing  examples  (from  the  l8th  century  to  the  20th) 
of  specific  cases  where  central  planning  has  helped  us  to  attain  both  economic 
and  technological  goals  (2).  Most  of  their  examples,  however,  do  not  appear 
particularly  germane. 

Proponents  also  cite  our  current  economic  ills  (recession,  inflation, 
unemployment,  unsuitable  housing  and  medical  care,  etc.)  as  proof  positive 
of  the  need  for  nationally  centralized,  long-range  planning  (7). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  economic  situation  could  be  better  than  it  is, 

but  one  sees  no  evidence  that  nationally  centralized  long-range  planning  would 

have  made  an  appreciable  difference  in  our  present  condition.  For  it  to  have 

done  so  would  presuppose  the  following:   (a)  that  a  more  highly  controlled 

economy  is  more  effective  than  a  lesser  controlled  economy;  (b)  that  realistic 

long-range  economic  predictions  are  possible;  (c)  that  we  have  the  wisdom 

to  decide  how  our  complex  economic  system  should  be  altered  to  effectively 

avert  predicted  disasters;  and  (d)  that  our  democratic  system  would  allow  its 

economic  system  to  be  forcibly  altered.  Not  many  people  agree  that  any  of  these 

conditions  are  true  in  America. 

Proponents  say  that  national  planning  need  not  obviate  free  enterprise. 
They  cite  both  France  and  Japan  as  examples  of  free-enterprise  countries  that 
have  national  planning.  Further,  they  say  that  even  if  all  other  justifications 
for  the  Bill  are  wrong,  national  planning  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  data  acquisition  and  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  economy  (10, 12, 1**, 19). 

The  strength  of  these  arguments  depends  entirely  upon  how  one  defines 

"planning."  If  planning  is  defined  6imply  as  data  gathering,  then  the  arguments 

are  entirely  correct.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  takes  literally  the  wording 

of  the  Bill  that  a  long-terra  plan  should  "pay  particular  attention  to  the  goals 

of  full  employment,  .  .  .  price  stability,  ...  an  equitable  distribution  of 
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of  income";  should  "identify  resources  required  for  achieving  the  economic 

objectives  of  the  plan  by  forecasting  the  level  of  production  and  investment 

by  major  industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  sectors";  and  6hould  "recommend 

legislative  and  administrative  actions  .  .  .  including  recommendations  with 

respect  to  money  supply  growth,  the  Federal  budget,  credit  needs,  interest 

rates,  taxes  and  subsidies,  antitrust  and  merger  policy,  changes  in  industrial 

structure  and  regulation,  international  trade"  -  -  then  the  arguments  are 

not  at  all  persuasive.   The  entire  discussion  becomes  academic,  however,  when 

one  recognizes  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Bill  for  effectively  forcing 

the  implementation  of  any  plan  that  may  be  developed. 

Various  sponsors  of  the  bill  make  the  following  specific  claims:   (a) 
the  public,  through  the  normal  American  political  process  of  elected  offi- 
cials and  public  forums,  "will  determine  how  we  plan";  (b)  no  stultifying 
bureaucracy  will  emerge  to  stifle  public  contributions  to  the  plan;  (c) 
this  uniquely  American  plan  will  be  "built  squarely  on  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress,"  who  would  share  in  its  formulation  and  review  and  thereby 
assure  a  democratically  selected  plan;  (d)  the  Bill  is  noncoercive  and 
proposes  to  do  nothing  more  than  "guide"  the  free  market,  with  "the  de- 
tailed decisions  about  purchases,  sales,  production,  employment,  prices, 
and  investment"  remaining  in  private  hands;  (e)   the  Bill  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  heighten  efficiency  and  facilitate  the  economic  goals 
democratically  established,  without  increasing  governmental  control  of  the 
economy  (2,11,17). 

With  regard  to  the  preceding,  items  a,  b,  and  c  are  laudable  goals,  but 

experience  indicates  that  they  are  attained  only  very  imperfectly  in  our 

"democratic"  system:  political  expediency  frequently  takes  precedence  over 

the  wishes  of  vast  segments  of  the  public,  and  there  is  no  truly  effective  way 

for  the  public  to  be  heard.  Item  d  is  true  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 

implementation  section  of  the  Bill  has  no  teeth  in  it  —  but  the  wording  of 

the  rest  of  the  Bill  is  so  strong  as  to  obfuscate  this  point  unless  one  is 

specifically  looking  for  it;  if  "guidance"  is  the  only  purpose,  the  drafters 

would  have  avoided  much  confusion  by  so  stating  in  tho  Bill.  Given  the  use 
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of  the  plan  as  only  a  "guide,"  Item  e  may  be  correct  in  asserting  that  there 
will  be  no  increased  governmental  control  of  the  economy;  but  one  would  be 
skeptical  of  its  ability  to  heighten  governmental  efficiency,  and  the  far 
reaching  goals  specified  in  the  Bill  give  no  evidence  of  having  been  "demo- 
cratically established. " 

Opponents  Arguments 

Opponents  of  the  Bill  contend  that  national  planning  will  limit  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  act  as  they  choose  in  economic  matters.  They 
feel  that  consumer  sovereignty  reigns  in  a  free  economy  but  that  the  gov- 
ernment makes  decisions  for  the  consumer  in  a  planned  economy  (5). 

The  validity  of  this  argument , again,  depends  on  the  definition  of 
"planning".  If  the  Bill  proposed  coercive  implementation  of  a  plan,  we 
would  indeed  gravitate  toward  the  strongly  controlled  economics  that  are 
evident  in  many  socialist  countries.  But  that  kind  of  implementation  is 
not  part  of  the  Bill.  Further,  the  argument  is  overly  simplistic  in  assuming 
that  our  present  economy  is  a  "free"  one;  there  is  already  significant  govern- 
mental intervention. 

Some  opponents  feel  that  the  agencies  proposed  by  the  Eill  will  have 
difficulty  remaining  independent  from  the  businesses  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate.  France  is  cited  as  an  example  where  "planning  by  consultation 
and  negotiation  drives  the  planners  into  such  close  alliance  with  business 
interests"  that  the  board  becomes  a- champion  of  the  firms  it  finds  easiest 
to  deal  with  (2). 

The  term  "regulate"  is  not  appropriate  here,  for  the  proposed  agencies 
are  not  regulatory.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  the  planning  and  fore- 
casting results  could  be  skewed  by  the  very  forces  described. 

Opponents  state  that  national  economic  planning  will  never  be  a  success 
in  the  United  States  because  long-range  economic  forecasting  is,  of  nec- 
essity, highly  inaccurate.  Even  in  Japan's  carefully  monitored  economy  it 
has  proven  difficult  to  reasonably  predict  variables  in  the  private  sector  , 
for  more  than  six  months  into  the  future;  the  U.S.  economy  is  vastly  more 
complex.   In  addition,  wars,  energy  variables,  and  natural  disasters  cannot 
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be  predicted,  and  predictions  thus  are  useless  to  guide  policy  over  either 
the  short  .or  the  long  run  (1,8). 

This  pronouncement  is  a  bit  extreme:  because  something  is  imperfect, 

that  does  not  mean  it  is  totally  useless.   Nevertheless,  one  can  hardly 

argue  that  long-range  oconomic  forecasting  is  so  inexact  as  to  severely 

limit  the  effectiveness  of  any  national  economic  planning;  decisions  based 

on  this  inexact  forecasting  could,  in  fact,  create  more  problems  than  they 

solve. 

Opponents  feel  that  the  U.S.  political  and  economic  6ystem  will  frus- 
trate any  attempt  at  central  planning.   In  contrast  to  the  parliamentary 
system  that  unites  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  foreign  democracies, 
the  U.S.  system  of  checks  and  balances  would  hamper  both  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  a  plan  (2). 

Given  a  President  of  one  party  and  a  Congress  controlled  by  another, 

this  is  probably  the  major  stumbling  block  for  any  national  economic  plan. 

Witness  the  difficulties  in  developing  a  national  energy  policy. 

Opponents  contend  that  national  planning  would  produce  governmental 
intervention  in  the  economy  on  a  mass  scale.  Capital  would  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  politically  decided  goals  rather  than  on  efficiency.   V/hereas 
the  market  system  disciplines  poor  forecasters  by  depriving  them  of  profits, 
no  such  discipline  exists  with  governmental  decisions.   The  inefficient  use 
of  capital  will  limit  the  economy's  growth  and  tax  us  all  through  higher 
prices  (16). 

Once  again,  this  is  overstated  because  ( al   the  bill  provides  for  no 
effective  implementation  of  economic  planning  and  (  b)   governmental  inter- 
vention in  capital  allocation  already  exists.  Nevertheless,  inefficient 
Congress  allocations  could  conceivably  increase  through  voluntary  adherence 
to  some  aspects  of  the  plan. 

Opponents  state  that  there  will  be  no  economic  decisions  made  under  the 
Bill  —  only  political  decisions.  Levels  of  urbanization,  population,  and 
employment  are  all  basic  value  judgments.   There  is  no  "economically  correct" 
level  that  computers  can  determine  —  only  levels  established  for  poli- 
tical reasons. 
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10. 

True.  If  one  chooses  to  plan  a  national  economy,  value  judgements  are 

inescapable.  But  value  judgements  at  a  governmental  level  are  not  new;  they 

happen  every  day. 

Opponents  object  most  strongly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  social  goals 
(full  employment,  equitable  distribution  of  income,  price  stability,  etc.) 
are  decided  in  advance  by  the  act  itself.   The  wording  of  the  Bill  indicates 
that  income  is_  to  be  redistributed,  but  the  Economic  Planning  Board  can 
quibble  over  the  details  (15,  21). 

Agreed.  The  Bill  on  one  hand  requires  "development  of  a  balanced 

economic  growth  plan  embodying  coherent  and  realizable  long-term  goals" 

and  on  the  other  hand  predefines  what  those  goals  will  be. 

Finally,  opponents  are  disturbed  by  the  immunity  from  antitrust  action 
granted  with  respect  to  any  information  furnished  by  anyone  acting  either 
"independently"  or  pursuant  to  a  reauirement  of  the  Bill.  They  say  this 
is  an  open  invitation  to  price  fixing  and  other  cartelizations  of  industry. 

What  impact  this  provision  of  the  Bill  may  have  on  competition  requires 

careful  scrutiny. 

BUSINESSMAN'S  REACTIONS 

Businessmen  have  expressed  mixed  feelings  about  national  economic  planning 
in  the  United  States.  Some,  notably  Thomas  A.  Murphy,  Chairman,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  have  rejected  the  idea  of  planning  entirely.  Others  consider 
economic  planning  to  be  the  measure  to  adopt  to  restore  economic  growth  in 
the  country.  Ardent  supporters  of  economic  planning  include  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal,  Chairman  of  Bendix  Corporation,  John  R.  Bunting,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  in  Philadelphia  and  Fletcher  Byron,  Chairman 
of  Koppers  Company  (6,  9,  13).  John  Diebold,  Chairman  of  Diebold  Group,  Inc. 
recommends  a  middle  course  (l). 

He  shares  with  many  the  fear  that  "planning"  might  lead  to  "control"  but 
feels  that  we  need  a  more  factual  understanding  of  '{how  planning  might  work  in 
our  economy"  so  that  we  can  base  our  views  on  something  concrete  rather  than  on 
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"fears  or  expectation  that  may  be  groundless"  (l).  Therefore,  he  recommends 
"a  'dry  run',  a  carefully  developed  trial  plan  prepared  by  a  temporary  task 
force."  The  task  force  would  specifically  be  prevented  from  converting  itself 
into  a  permanent  agency;  it  would  have  a  two-year  charter  to  produce  the  plan 
and  then  would  automatically  be  disbanded.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
the  planning  process  could  then  proceed  without  an  existing  agency  to  contend  with. 

Many  other  businessmen  whom  the  author  interviewed  contend  that  planning 
as  such  may  not  be  the  bad  idea.   In  other  words,  businessmen  do  not  reject 
planning  simply  on  ideological  grounds  as  signalling  the  end  of  our  free 
enterprise  system;  but  show  concern  if  state  economic  planning  could  work  in 
a  complex  sccio-political  system  that  we  have  in  this  country.  They  raise 
a  variety  of  interesting  questions,  answers  to  which  should  be  enlightening 
to  determine  the  viability  of  national  economic  planning  in  the  United  States. 
These  questions  are  concerned  with:   What  kind  of  national  economic  planning  may 
be  feasible  in  the  U.S.?  What  difficulties  will  have  to  be  surmounted  to 
accomplish  national  economic  planning  in  the  U.S.?  What  influence  may  national 
economic  planning  have  on  various  business  decisions?  How  may  national  economic 
planning  affect  corporate  strategy?  What  major  lessons  from  corporate  planning 
experience  may  the  Federal  Government  consider  in  any  development  of  national 
economic  planning? 

MARKETING  AND  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 
Economic  planning  in  the  United  States  is  still  in  the  talking  stages. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  impact  it  will  have  for  business  strategists 
or  marketing  managers.  But  before  national  planning  is  adopted,  its  likely  impact 
on  a  business  firm  must  be  studied  from  all  aspects.   Conceptually,  planning 
will  affect  marketing  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Macro-marketing  implications  of  planning  such  as  effect  on  cora- 
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petition  and  consumer  choices  • 

(b)  Effect  of  national  economic  planning  on  marketing  mix  variables  . 

(c)  General  organizational  implications  of  planning  - —  on  leadership 
style,  productivity  and  innovativeness. 

It  is  in  relationship  to  above  three  areas  that  discussion  i6  needed  and 

research  may  be  encouraged  60  that  marketing  inputs  may  be  available  before 

question  of  national  economic  planning  is  settled. 


12. 
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PROBING  OPINIONS 
HOW  DO  BUSINESSMEN  FEEL  ABOUT  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNING? 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  faced  an  economic  perplexity 
of  current  dimensions  since  the  depression  days  hardly  needs  any  emphasis, 
The  current  economic  slowdown  is  significant  because  no  recovery 
measures  which  may  be  applied  to  cure  the  economy  are  in  sight.     Since 
the  Great  Depression,    especially  after  World  War  II,   Keynes'  economic 
theories  have  successfully  been  applied  in  the  U.S.,   as  also  in  other 
countries  of  the  Free  World,    to  put  the  economy  back  on  path  to  recovery. 

Unfbrtunately,   Keynesian  measures  do  not  seem  to  cope  with  the 
current  economic  woes.     Apparently,   new  ways  need  to  be  sought  and 
employed  to  get  the  economy  back  on  track.     Among  many  new  ideas  that 
have  been  advanced  to  restore  economic  growth,   one  Ls  national  economic 
planning  by  which  the  Government  would  play  an  active  role  in  setting  goals 
for  the  economy  and  devising  means  to  reach  them. 

Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  report  the  findings  of  a  study 
that  we  undertook  to  probe  the  opinions  of  chief  executive  officers  of 
our  largest  corporations  on  the  whole  idea  of  national  economic  planning 
In  the  United  States.     We  based  our  study  on  interviews  with  roughly  50 
chief  executive  officers  in  different  industries.     Specifically,   we  will 
address  ourselves  to  such  questions  as:    What  positive  and  negative 
attitudes  do  the  chief  executive  officers  maintain  toward  national  economic 
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planning;  what  difficulties  do  they  think  will  have  to  be  surmounted  to 
accomplish  national  economic  planning  in  the  U.S.  ;  what  influence  may 
national  economic  planning  have  on  various  business  decisions;  and  how 
may  national  economic  planning  affect  corporate  strategy? 

Before  dealing  with  the  questions  raised  above,   we  would  first  like 
to  briefly  trace  the  history  of  national  economic  planning  and  indicate  its 
emergence  in  the  free-world  nations,    and  explain  how  the  concept  of 
national  economic  planning  arose  in  the  United  States. 

Historical  Perspectives  of  National  Economic  Planning 

The  origin  of  a  systematic  effort  at  national  economic  planning  is 
traced  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1928.     The  focus  of  Soviet  planning  was  to 
achieve  a  rapid  transformation  of  a  backward  agricultural  economy  into 
an  Industrial  power.     National  economic  planning  in  a  communist  country 
where  the  state  controls  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  the  factors  of  production, 
where  wages  and  salaries  are  largely  politically  determined,    and  where 
state  monopolies  dominate  the  total  economic  activity,   becomes  necessarily 
an  integral  part  of  the  economic-political  system.     It  is  this  first 
association  of  economic  planning  --   serving  a  particular  economic, 
ideological,    and  political  system  --  which  has  brought  it  in  disrepute.     Thus 
economic  planning  was  and  still  is  confused  with  the  system  it  happened 
to  serve  first,    and  is  considered  by  many  as  the  first  step  on  the  road 
to  socialism. 
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While  the  planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  interested  many  Western 
countries  in  the  thirties  and  forties,    it  was  only  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period  that  national  economic  planning  was  considered  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  reconstruction,  without  the  need  for  disputation  over  doctrine 
or  dogma.     Thus  in  the  fifties  a  number  of  Western  nations  undertook 
planning  --   France,    the  Netherlands,   Norway,   and  Sweden  among  them. 

Two  observations  may  be  made  about  the  experiments  with  national 
economic  planning  in  the  Free  World.     First,    the  differences  in  planning 
from  country  to  country  were  bewildering,    in  terms  of  scope  of  planning 
and  the  role  that  the  government  played  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  plans  in  contrast  with  private  industry.     Second,   with  the  passage  of 
time,   planning  designs  and  procedures  became  more  comprehensive, 
more  systematic,   and  more  sophisticated  than  the  initial  attempts. 

Among  all  the  countries  of  the  Free  World,    France  has  gone  farthest 
in  experimenting  with  planning.     It  should  be  noted  that  among  other  reasons, 
American  Marshall  Plan  negotiators  also  encouraged  the  planned  economic 
effort  in  France  by  pressing  the  French  representatives  for  a  more 
systematic  presentation  of  the  economic  objectives  toward  which  the  aid 
funds  would  be  utilized.        France  is  today  in  the  midst  of  its  seventh  plan 
since  national  economic  planning  started  there  in  1946.     Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  French  economic  planning.     Many  spokesmen 


W.C.    Baum,   The  French  Economy  and  the  State  (Princeton  University, 
1958),    pp.   21-22. 
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attribute  postwar  economic  progress  and  growth  in  France,    to  a  very 
large  extent,    to  economic  planning.        There  are  others,    Professors 

McArthur  and  Scott  among  them,   who  found  the  influence  of  French  planning 

2 
to  be  less  important  than  other  commentators  have  supposed.        What- 
ever it  may  be,    economic  planning  in  France  appears  to  be  firmly 
established. 

Japan  is  another  country  where  national  economic  planning  has  been 
In  vogue  since  I960.     Like  France,    the  economic  planning  in  Japan  is 
supposedly  designed  to  maintain  a  free  economy  operated  mainly  under 
a  market  mechanism.     As  has  been  said  about  the  Japanese  plan:  "As 
for  the  government's  own  activities,    this  plan  clarifies  the  basic  outline 
of  long-term  policies  and  of  the  priorities  among  them,   and  the  government 
must  try  to  enforce  them.     But  as  for  private  business  activities,    the  pLvn 
shows  only  the  general  direction  of  desirable  developments,    on  which  the 
government  is  to  establish  guideline  policies  if  necessary.  " 

Economic  planning  has  been  a  tool  that  the  Third  World  countries 
have  freely  used  for  their  economic  and  social  development.  But  in  the 
Third  World  countries,    even  among  the  well-planned  economies  of  India 


Pierre  Masse,    "National  Planning  and  Business  Enterprise  in  France,  " 
in  George  A.    Steiner  and  Warren  M.    Cannon  (  editors) ,    Multinational 
Corporate  Planning  (Macmillan,    1966). 

2 

John  H.   McArthur  and  Bruce  R.    Scott,    Industrial  Planning  in  France 

(Harvard  University,    1969). 

Economic  and  Social  Development  Plan  (Japanese  Economic  Planning  Agency, 
1967),    pp.    1-2. 
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and  Pakistan,    overall  economic  achievements  have  been  insignificant. 
In  summary,   national  economic  planning  today  is  undertaken  in 
communist  countries,    in  free  economies,   and  in  Third  World  countries. 
Thus  economic  planning  has  been  attempted  irrespective  of  political 
systems  and  levels  of  economic  development.     It  is  understandable  because 
economic  planning  is  mainly  a  technique,   a  tool  to  achieve  in  an  optimal 
way  certain  specified  objectives.     As  a  tool,    economic  planning  can  be 
extended  or  limited  in  scope,    it  can  be  used  for  various  purposes,   and 
it  can  be  applied  in  various  economic  situations  and  under  different 
economic  systems. 

Why  Economic  Planning  in  the  U.S.  ? 

Dialogue  on  economic  planning  in  the  U.S.   has  mainly  begun  as  a 
result  of  worsening  economic  conditions  in  the  country  in  the  last  few 
years.     From  time  to  time,    individuals  have  toyed  with  the  idea  that  the 
U.S.    should  undertake  economic  planning,    but  it  was  only  in  October,    1974 
that  an  organized  effort  was  made  in  this  direction.     A  group  called  the 
Initiative  Committee  for  National  Economic  Planning  was  organized,   co- 
chaired  by  the  Nobel  Prize-Winning  Economist  Wassily  Leontief  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers  President  Leonard  Woodcock.     Others  on  the  committee 
include  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  Abram  Chayes  of  Harvard  University, 
Robert  V.    Roosa,   formerly  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury,   and  Robert 
Heilbroner  of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research.     The  committee  has 
won  support  from  many  educators,    economists,   labor  leaders  and  others, 
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including  a  few  businessmen  such  as  W.    Michael  Blumenthal,    chairman 

of  Bendix  Corporation;  John  R.    Bunting,    Jr.,    chairman  of  the  First 

Pennsylvania  Bank  in  Philadelphia;  and  Fletcher  Byrom,    chairman  of 

Koppers  Company.        The  committee  proposes  establishing  an  office  of 

National  Economic  Planning  in  the  White  House  that  would: 

Collect  and  analyze  detailed  economic  data  on  an 
industry- by- industry  basis. 

Formulate  alternative  long-term  ( 1  5  to  25- year)  and 
intermediate  term  (five  or  six- year)  economic  plans  to 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  for  debate. 

Outline  the  labor,    raw  material,    investment  capital 
and  other  economic  resources  needed  to  reach  the  goals 
set  out  in  alternative  plans. 

Propose  measures   such  as  tax  incentives  or  penalties, 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,    credit  controls,    environ- 
mental regulations  and  other  steps  that  would  influence 
economic  decisions  of  consumers,   workers,    investors, 
and  businessmen  in  ways  designed  to  reach  the  plan's 
goals. ^ 

According  to  the  Initiative  Committee's   recommendations,    the 

planning  office  would  not  set  specific  output  goals  for  businesses,   but 

that  it  would  specify  the  number  of  products   such  as  cars  and  generators, 

and  the  quantity  of  food  that  may  be  required  in,    let  us  say,    the  next 

five  years.     Then  government  efforts  may  be  devoted  to  induce  the 

relevant  industries  to  act  accordingly  through  fiscal  and  monetary 


Carl  H.    Madden,    "Do  you  want  More  Government  Planning  for  Business?" 
Nation's  Business,    May,    1975,    p.   78,    and  Wall  Street  Journal,    May  15, 
1975,    p.    1. 

2 
Wall  Street  Journal,    May  9,    1975,    p.    1. 
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measures.     Procedurally,   the  recommendations  of  the  planning  office 
must  be  endorsed  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Congress  before 
a  final  program  emerges. 

At  the  political  level,   Senators  Hubert  Humphrey,   Jacob  Javits, 
and  others  introduced  a  bill  Ln  Congress,    resembling  the  initiative 
committee's  blueprint,    titled  "The  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  of  1975"  on  May  21,    1975.     The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,   which  held  hearings  on  June  11  and  12,    1975. 

Despite  the  diversified  Interest  that  has  been  generated  in  govern- 
ment planning  recently,    the  whole  idea  appears  far  fetched  in  the  United 
States.     At  least  this  is  the  impression  one  gathers  from  published  sources 
and  talking  with  academic  people  and  students  Ln  business  schools. 

What  is  Interesting,   however,    Is  that  this  country  should  at  all 
consider  national  economic  planning  as  an  alternative  route  to  cure 
economic  ills;  and  that  many  businessmen  should  consider  it  a  worth- 
while pursuit.     The  favorable  reactions  of  a  few  businessmen    to  national 
economic  planning  make  it  an  interesting  subject  for  polling  the  views  of 
business  leaders  in  the   country. 

Why  Business  Suspects  Economic  Planning-- 

Businessmen  oppose  the  whole  idea  of  economic  planning  for  many 
reasons,  which  range  from  fear  of  increasing  government  interference 
in  the  decisions  of  companies  to  doubts  about  government's  ability  to 
undertake  economy-wide  planning.     Various  reasons  for  hesitation  among 
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businessmen  to  accept  economic  planning  are  summarized  below. 

1.  About  one-third  of  our  respondents  strongly  indicated  that  state 
economic  planning  is  a  negation  of  American  value  system.     Nurtured 

in  the  traditions  of  the  free  enterprise  system,    they  suspect  planning 
as  a  step  towards  building  a  totalitarian  state.     Planning,    it  has  been 
asserted,   may  hamper  the  individual  freedom  which  is  close  to  an 
American  heart,   because  it  calls  for  government  to  make  decisions  for 
the  consumers,   and  because  it  makes  the  state  as  an  entity  which  defines 
goals  and  deserves  people's  sacrifice  and  devotion. 

2.  While  proponents  of  planning  propose  undertaking  democratic 
planning,   almost  everyone  in  our  sample  stressed  that  economic  planning 
as  a  normative  concept  emphasizes  "common  good"  which  may  be  used 
by  planners  to  justify  increasing  government  control  in  the  future.     For 
example,    if  the  money  market  fails  to  respond  as  expected,    the  government 
may  impose  stringent  measures  on  banks  which  may  be  just  a  step  short 

of  nationalization. 

3.  In  a  free  economy,   many  executives  pointed  out,    capital  flows 
to  those  industries  which  utilize  it  most  efficiently.     Interference  by 
the  state  in  this  free  flow  may  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  overall  efficiency. 
For  example,    by  rescuing  Pan  Am,    the  government  would  have  denied 
some   of  the  normal  flow  of  capital  to  a  more  efficient  industry.     Thus 
planning  may  impose  heavy  economic  costs  which  the  taxpayer  will  have 
to  pay. 
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4.  Planning,    it  Is  feared,   may  enhance  the  scope  of  political 
maneuvering  in  economic  decisions,  which  will  be  counterproductive  in 
the  long  run.     As  an  illustration,   the  decision  to  "break  General  Motors" 
may  be  made  on  value  judgment  alone,   under  the  aura  of  political  influence, 
without  addressing  the  question  to  economic  realities. 

5.  It  is  also  feared  that  planning  may  lead  to  price  fixing  and 
other  forms  of  carteiizations  of  industry  through  requiring  individual 
firms  to  provide  proprietary  information  to  others.     Thus  competition  as 
it  is  known  now  would  become  obsolete. 

6.  Finally,    it  has  been  emphasized  that  planning,    in  fact,   may 
lead  to  more  economic  woes.     The  government  may  set  ambitious  planning 
targets  divorced  from  hard  economic  realities,    the  fulfillment  of  which 
may  result  in  high  inflation.     Suppose  a  housing  target  of  half  a  million 
units  is  established.     If  economic  circumstances  stagnate  housing  develop- 
ment,  the  government  may  engage  in  inflationary  measures  for  at  least 

a  partial  realization  of  this  target. 


--And  What  Business  Likes  About  Planning 

Planning  as  such  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  activity 
among  business  organizations.  As  has  been  claimed:  "No  self-respecting 
growth  company  today  can  afford  to  be  without  planning  capability."  Thus 
the  tool  of  planning  is  neither  new  nor  without  merit  for  the  businessmen. 


George  A.    Steiner,   "Rise  of  the  Corporate  Planner,  "  Harvard  Business 
Review,   September-October,    1970,   p.    134. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,    quite  a  large  sample  in  our  research  feels  that  perhaps 
national  planning  is  the  answer  to  current  economic  problems.     They 
advance  the  following  reasons  in  support  of  national  economic  planning 
Ln  the  United  States. 

1.     Most  executives  whom  we  interviewed  indicated  that  modern, 
large  and  complex  organizations  have  to  have  planning  to  guide  their 
destiny.     They  believed  that  if  business  corporations  can  grow  faster 
through  long  range  planning,   a  government  as  an  organization,    large 
as  it  may  be,    can  do  the  same.     If  we  consider  planning  as  a  generic  term 
referring  to  any  activity  which  seeks  to  achieve  an  objective  in  future 
time,    it  must  have  wider  applications  to  be  useful  at  the  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

Planning  per  se  is  nothing  new  for  the  United  States  government. 
It  is  the  planned  effort  that  is  credited  for  successfully  mobilizing 
resources  during  the  Second  "World  War  and  for  landing  a  man  on  the  moon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,    various  departments  of  the  Federal  government 
currently  do  planning.     For  instance,    the  Park  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  detailed  long-range  plans  for  our  National  Parks.     The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  long-range   plans  for  airport  and  traffic 
safety  improvements.     The  Bureau  of  Census  has  long-range  plans  for 
collecting  statistics. 


George  A.   Steiner,    "Proposal  for  a  National  Policy  Assessment  and 
Action  Program,"  paper  presented  at  the  International  Conference 
on  Planning,    San  Francisco,   May  22,    1975. 
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Some  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  perhaps  through  economic 
planning  the  scattered  efforts  of  various  agencies  of  the  government  can 
be  systematized  to  national  advantage.     Moves  made  at  different  levels 
of  government  --   Federal  Reserve  Board,    Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
President,    and  Congress  --  Will  be  directed  toward  a  common  set  of 
goals  which  may  be  generated  out  of  planning.     Conceivably,    this  style  of 
management  at  the  level  of  government  should  deliver  consistent  policies 
to  business  firms  which  would  help  them  in  formulating  their  corporate 
strategies.     As  has  been  said:     "Government  uncertainty  often  limits 
our  actions,   and  shortages  caused  by  Government  inaction  or  short-sighted 
policies  may  diminish  our    range  of  choices.     On  the  other  hand,    planning 
can  infuse  certainty  and  predictability  into  the  economy.     With  fewer 
shortages,   more  citizens  can  share  America' s  benefits." 

2.     A  majority  of  executives  attributed  our  current  economic  woes 
such  as  high  unemployment  to  short-sighted  measures  of  the  Government. 
Government,    it  was  mentioned,    reacts  to  alleviate  ad-hoc  problems,   which 
only  breeds  in  new  difficulties.     To  cite  an  example,   a  half-billion  bushels 
of  wheat  from  our  reserves  was  sold  to  Russia  for  a  favorable  trade  balance 
in  the  short  run  without  considering  the  impact  of  such  a  deal  on  national 
security  and  consumer  prices. 

A  planned  course  of  action,    it  is  felt,   augurs  well  to  achieve 
persistent  growth  and  progress.    As  Leon  Keyserling  has  said, 


The  Economic  Planning  Proposal  (Washington,   D.  C:    American  Enter- 
prise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research,    1975),   p.    12. 
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".  .    the  bricks  you  lay  today  have  got  to  be  built  into  the  concept  of 

a  house  that  is  culminated  within  five  or  ten  years,    and  then  you  keep  it 

in  repair  and  add  some  additional  wings.  " 

3.  Executives  also  foresee  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  data 
collection  and  analysis  at  the  government  level.     This,    they  indicated, 
will  be  highly  useful  for  private  sector  since  government  information  is 
widely  used  by  businessmen. 

4.  Government  planning  may  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  open 
dialogue  between  the  State,    business,    labor,    consumers,    and  other 
interest  groups.     This  would  reduce  conflicts  and  misunderstandings 
through  opening  their  eyes  to  the  economic  interdependencies  in  a 
complex  situation. 

Difficulties  Anticipated 

Chamberlain  has  said,    "Systemaitc  management  does  not  recognize 

any  grant  of  enlarged  powers  to  control  the  private  sector,   but  only  the 

2 
use  in  calculated  fashion  of  such  powers  as  are  granted."       While  some 

executives  we  interviewed  did  fear  national  economic  planning  as 

signalling  the  end  of  our  free  enterprise  system,    over  75  percent  went 

along  with  what  Chamberlain  stated.     This  pattern  of  response  speaks 


Leon  Keyserling  in  Notes  from  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,    Vol.    1, 
No.    19,   July,    1975,    p.    17. 

2 
Neil  W.   Chamberlain,    Private  and  Public  Planning  (New  York:     McGraw- 
Hill,    1965),    p.    57. 
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highly  of  chief  executive  officers  of  our  major  corporations.     Supposedly 
they  should  be  well- versed  with  what  goes  on  around  the  globe,    and 
rejection  of  national  economic  planning  on  the  basis  of  a  stereotype 
response  would  have  been  trivial. 

However,   almost  everyone  we  interviewed  mentioned  that  a  variety 
of  difficulties  would  have  to  be  surmounted  if  the  United  States  were  to 
undertake  economic  planning.     These  difficulties  make  the  executives 
question  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  national  economic  planning  in  the 
United  States.     The  difficulties  that  were  noted  were  both  conceptual 
and  procedural. 

1.  Accurate  long  term  forecasting,    it  was  pointed  out,    constitutes 
a  basic  ingredient  in  planning.     But  the  past  record  of  economists  has 
been  far  from  encouraging  in  making  forecasts.     In  a  large  and   complex 
economy,    such  as  the  U.S.,    there  are  too  many  exogenous  and  behavioral 
variables  which  affect  the  shape  of  things  to  come  and  these  may  not  be 
easily  reduced  to  quantitative  equations  for  developing  a  predictive 
macroeconometric  model.     Another  problem  here  concerns  the  reliability 
of  information  that  national  economic  planning  will  generate.     For 
example,   one  important  source  of  information  for  planning  would  be 
business  corporation,   but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  companies  would 
provide  correct  information. 

2.  Our  political  system,    it  was  asserted,    inhibits  any  attempts  at 
national  economic  planning.     If  the  Congress  and  the  Presidency  are 
controlled  by  different  political  parties,   disagreements  are  bound  to  arise 
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on  various  planning  issues.     The  failure  to  decide  on  a  single  energy 
policy  is  a  case  in  point.     In  the  midst  of  such  disagreements  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government,    decisions 
would  be  made  by  an  incoherent  series  of  compromises  which  would  not 
be  healthy  planning.     As  against  our  political  system,    in  a  parliamentary 
setup  that  unites  legislative  and  executive  power,    planning  has  a  much 
better  chance  to  succeed. 

3.  Another  difficulty  relates  to  management  of  information.     In  a 
large  and  complex  economy  like  the  United  States,    gathering,    processing, 
analyzing,    and  disseminating  endless  amount  of  data,    despite  all  the 
advances  in  the  field  of  data  processing,   will  be  an  arduous  task. 
Planning  authorities  may  be  so  bogged  down  with  data  management  that 
by   the  time  it  is  in  usable  form,    the  data  might  become  outdated  and 
irrelevant  due  to  environmental  changes. 

4.  A  basic  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  undertaking  national  economic 
planning  is  to  set  limits   of  planning.     Government,    for  example,   deals 
with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  --  defense,    education,   welfare,    etc.    -- 
which,   while  not  strictly  economic,   have  deep  economic  underpinnings. 
The  question  arises,   what  are  all  the  areas  that  should  be  planned.     There 
is  a  cut  off  point  beyond  which  government  planning  might  be  difficult 

to  manage,   and  over  the  toleration  level  of  the  society  to  accept.     But 
determination  of  the  cutoff  point  may  be  far  from  easy. 

5.  Another  difficult  question  that  would  need  a  decision  is  what 
role  state  and  local  governments  would  play  vis-a-vis  national  economic 
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planning.     Should  each  state  and  local  government  also  undertake  economic 

planning  in  its  respective  area?     If  yes,   how  could  state  and  local  plans 

be  coordinated  with  the  one  at  the  national  level?     What  if  some  state  and 

local  governments  decide  not  to  plan  at  all?     If  two  states  do  planning  and 

if  conflicts  of  interest  arise  between  them,   whose  plan  might  supersede 

the  other?     Again,    such  questions  become  pronouned  as  a  result  of  our 

form  of  government.     As  one  chief  executive  officer  of  a  large  company 

with  sales  over  $1  billion,  who  desired  anonymity,    said: 

Planning  no  doubt  is  a  tool  which  can  be  applied  in 
any  political  system.     As  such  there    is  nothing  wrong 
if  the  United  States  were  to  resort  to  planning  for  setting 
its  economic  house  in  order.     But  the  real  question  is 
if  our  particular  system  is  amenable  to  such  an 
exercise.     Apparently,    it  would  be  much  easier  to  do 
planning  in  a  political  system  such  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union.     Even  in  Great  Britain  it  may  somehow  work 
out.     But  in  the  United  States  it  would  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  futile  effort. 

6.     National  economic  planning,    many  executives  asserted,   would 

add  new  dimensions  to  the  country's  economy.     Via  this  route,   the  large 

corporations  may  derive  greater  benefits  than  the  smaller  units.     To 

begin  with,    executives  in  large  corporations  may  be  associated  with  one 

of  the  working  committees  of  the  planning  organization  which  would  open 

the  doors  for  their  corporations  to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  thinking 

at  the  government  level.     Second,    in- house  capabilities  present  in  large 

corporations  would  augur  well  for  attaching  meanings  to  various  statistics 

and  reports  that  the  planning  organization  may  make  public.     This  way 

smaller  companies  may  find  it  difficult  to  operate  successfully  in  the 
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midst  of  national  economic  planning.     At  least  this  would  be  so  during 
the  first    few  years. 

7.  Planning  has  a  reference  to  the  future.     But  while  a  government 

may  last  several  years,    its    future  is  dependent  on  current  yearly 

achievements.     Thus  there  is  likely  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  planning 

interests  and  government's  own  viability.     As  Chamberlain  has   said: 

The  initiation  of  actions  and  the  allocation  of  resources 
looking  to  future  specific  goals  are,    however,    only  part 
of  the  current  plan,   which  must  also  include  provision 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  wants  of  a  society 
composed  of  competing  interests  and  tastes,    and  still 
preserve  the  actions  and  allocations  necessary  to  future 
objectives  -   general  magnitudes  sufficient  to  permit 
a  politically  satisfactory  division  among  competing 
groups.     But  the  categorical  objectives  -   the  magnitudes 
which  embody  the  rates  of  growth  in  national  income  and 
which  determine  how  much  there  is  to  allocate  -   over/ 
time  themselves  depend  on  long-run  policies  which  can 
be  made  effective,    such  as  those  concerning  rates  of 
saving  and  investment,    policies  which  have  been  chosen 
because  they  make  possible  not  only  a  rate  but  a  pattern  of 
growth.     The  succession  of  short- run  objectives  -  mostly 
of  a  categorical  nature  -  themselves  are  determined 
by  more  distant  goals.  * 

8.  Decision  on  the  time- horizon  of  planning  poses  another  difficulty. 
Should  planning  cover  4  years,    5  years,    or  what?     There  is  no  plausible 
answer  to  this  question.     Usually  businessmen  and  countries  plan  on  a 
five-year  cycle  basis.     But  in  our  system  of  government  where  the  term 
of  a  Congress  is  2  year     and  that  of  the  President  is  4-year,    5  years  as 

a  frame  of  planning  reference  may  not  suit.     What  if  4  years  planning  is 


Chamberlain,    op.  cit.  ,   pp.    77-78. 
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undertaken,  (even  though  4  years  will  be  too  short  a  time),   and 
approved  by  the  present  Congress  but  is  not  acceptable  to  the  next 
Congress?     If  we  go  for  a  longer  period,    the  new  administration  may 
not  lend  support  to  the  plan  approved  by  the  previous  administration. 
In  such  a  situation,    the  whole  planning  effort  will  be  a  waste  of  resources. 

9.     National  economic  planning,   no  matter  how  purely  economic 
it  is  in  nature,  must  have  certain  social  aspects  as  well.     In  that  case, 
determination  of  the  cost- benefit  relationship  of  social  programs  vis-a-vis 
economic  alternatives  for  allocation  of  resources  would  be  problemsome. 
For  example,   determination  of  benefits  of  establishing  a  business 
enterprise  in  a  ghetto  area  as  against  in  an  economically  viable  area 
may  be  difficult  to  measure  in  strictly  economic  terms.     This  means 
national  economic  planning  may  lead  to  overall  inefficiencies  in  the  economy. 
A  big  question  that  may  arise  is  to  what  extent  subordination  of  economic 
efficiency,   and  in  turn  slowing  of  overall  growth,    is  acceptable  for 
creating  equality  conditions  for  depressed  sections  of  the  society. 
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EFFECT  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANNING  ON  BUSINESS 

National  economic  planning  in  the  United  States  currently  ts  only 
at  the  talking  stage.     The  real  effect  of  it  on  business  decisions  can  be 
examined  only  after  planning  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years, 
because  the  structure  of  the  plan  and  the  planning  process  will  be  decisive 
factors  in  determining  the  effect  of  national  economic  planning  on  business 
decisions.     Thus  the  effects  of  economic  planning  on  business  decision, 
as  discussed  below,    are  based  on    (a)   executives'   familiarity  with 
national  economic  planning  in  the  United  States,   as  propounded  by 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Javitts;    (b)  their  perceptions  about  the 
operation  of  economic  planning  in  the  U.S.   and  its  impact  on  business 
decisions;  and  finally    (c)   their  knowledge  of  economic  planning  in  other 
free  countries,   particularly  France  and  Japan,   as  it  affects  the  business 
sector. 

National  economic  planning  in  the  U.  S.   will  have  both  direct  and 
indirect  effects  for  business.     Direct  effects  are  those  that  bear  upon 
business  decisions  as  a  result  of  planning  activity  without  being  channeled 
through  other   mechanisms  or  institutions.     Indirect  effects  emerge  via 
the  route  from  the  planning  activity  to  some  department  of  the  government 
to  business  and  industry.      For  example,    the  plan  may  outline  a  variety 
of  concessions  for  companies  undertaking  energy-oriented  activities  to 
meet  the  objective  of  self-sufficiency  in  energy.     This  may  then  be 
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considered  as  a  direct  effect  of  economic  planning  for  a  company 
interested  in  the  field  of  energy.     As  against  this,   the  plan  may  indicate 
that  government  (via  the  line  authority)  will  take  appropriate  legislative 
measures  to  create  tariff  barriers  if  the  balance  of  payment  is  unfavorable. 
Via  this  route,   assuming  the  U.S.    incurs  a  heavy  negative  balance  of  trade, 
new  import  duties  may  be  levied  on  a  variety  of  products,    such  as  auto- 
mobiles.    Then,   for  a  business  dealing  in  imported  cars  this  will  be  an 
indirect  effect  of  economic  planning. 

Major  direct  effects  of  economic  planning  in  the  U.S.   on  business 
decisions  that  came  out  of  our  study  are  the  following  three:     effect  on 
investment  decision,    effect  on  market  potentials,   and  effect  on  goal 
orientation. 

Effect  on  Investment  Decision 


One  area  where  businessmen  feel  national  economic  planning  will 
have  definite  impact  is  investment  decision.  Various  reasons  advanced 
for  this  conclusion  are  summarized  below: 

Built-in  Demand:     The  planning  document  would  indicate  demand  in  various 
sectors.     This  indication  would  encourage  a  company  to  consider  a 
particular  area  for  entry  or  expansion  through  new  investments. 
Tax  Break:     To  achieve  implementation  of  planned  targets,    the  government 
may  resort  to  privileged  tax  treatment  in  selected  areas  through  invest- 
ment credit  or  permitting  writeoff  of  invested  dollars  in  a  short  period. 


■n 
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This  fiscal  measure  would  weigh  heavily  with  businessmen  in  making 
their  investment  decisions. 

Reception  in  the  Capital  Market:     A   company  desiring  to  raise  money  in 
the  capital  market  could  expect  a  better  reception  if  the  project  for  which 
money  would  be  used  happened  to  be  one  that  economic  planning  had  labeled 
as  important.     Via  this  route  again,   planning  may  influence  investment 
decisions. 

Availability  of  Government  Subsidy:     In  order  to  encourage  developments   in 
specific  fields,    such  as  energy  resources,    the  government  may  provide 
with  a  variety  of  subsidies.     Apparently,    a  firm  will  seriously  consider 
investing  in  a  field,    if  otherwise  it  falls  within  its  scope,   where  such  a 
subsidy  is  available. 

The  above  description  need  not  imply  that  national  economic  planning 
will  have  bearing  on  investment  decisions  across-the-board.     A  company 
can  always  rely  on  self- financing  or  other  sources  of  financing,    if  an 
investment  proposal  appears  desirable  vis-a-vis  the  company's  own 
corporate  strategy. 

An  interesting  comment  on  national  economic  planning'  s  impact 
on  investment  decision  was  made  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  multi- 
national corporation,  whose  company  derives  55  percent  of  its  revenues 
from  overseas  operations.     According  to  him,   national  economic 
planning  may  only  partially  influence  investment  decision  in  a  multinational 
corporation,    since  such  a  company  would  examine  an  investment  proposal 
in  the  global  context  and  not  just  the  United  States.     Inasmuch  as  U.S. 
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national  economic  planning  will  be  based  on  information  pertaining  to 
U.  S.    only,    it  may  not  have  as  much  significance  for  a  multinational  corp- 
oration since,    such  a  corporation  must  consider  the  happenings  worldwide. 

Effect  on  Market  Potentials 


Almost  every  organization  goes  through  the  process,  whether  formally 
or  intuitively,   of  projecting  market  potential  for  various  products  and 
deriving  company  sales  goals  from  it.     If  the  U.  S.   does  practice  national 
economic  planning,   the  planning  organization  would  work  out  forecasts 
regarding  how  many  automobiles,    refrigerators,   power  generaters, 
hospital  beds,    etc.  ,    the  country  would  need  in  a  future  time  period.     This 
sort  of  information  would  in  itself  constitute  total  market  potential  for 
different  categories  of  products.     Alternatively,    every  organization  will 
have  government  statistics  available  on  market  potentials.     This  way 
all  competitors  in  an  industry  would  work  out  their  market  shares  from 
the  same  base,  which  would  mean  minimum  error  in  forecasting  company 
sales. 

Theoretically,   government  statistics  would  set  the  upper  limit  on 
what  the  market  may  require.     Many  executives,   however,    see  a  variety 
of  problems  in  accepting  government  statistics  at  face  value.     To  begin 
with  government  statistics  may  be  based  on  wrong  assumptions.     Second, 
exogenous  variables  may  change  the  economic  climate.     Even  Lf  it  is 
argued  that  planning  should  be  able  to  monitor  changes  in  the  U.  S. , 
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environmental  changes  outside  the  U.S.    could  produce  imbalances  in  the 
U.S.    as  well.     After  all,    this  country  is   interwoven  with  the  global  so< 
in  so  many  ways  that  market  potentials  based  on  U.S.    conditions  alone  may 
lose  significance  in  the  face  of  changes  elsewhere. 

Not  only  that,    the  planned  target  would  be  static  and  would  disregard 
consumer  or  customer  motivations.     In  a  free  society,    however,   customer 
may  shift  his/her  choices  for  various  reasons,    say  for  example,    in  response 
to  a  company's  promotional  program.     Such  a  contingency  would  not  be 
reflected  in  government  statistics.     Also  competition  is  not  limited  to 
only  between  members  of  an  industry,   but  may  emerge  between  industries 
as  well.     Such  an  eventuality  might  not  be  considered  by  the  planning 
organization.     Tc  illustrate  the  point,   as  an  executive  said;  "Instead  of 
opting  for  a  ski  vacation  in  the  Alps,   I  might  buy  a  vacation  home  in  a 
dream  city,    something  of  the  kind  now  being  built  in  Houston.  "    This  way 
a  housing  company  would  come  ahead  of  an  airline  company.     This  point 
might  be  missed  in  arriving  at  national  planning  targets. 

Finally,    planning  targets  would  indicate  market  potentials   for  the 
planning  duration,    some  type  of  a  long-term  target.      For  planning 
authorities,    if  year-to-year  targets  were  missed,    there  would  be  little 
discomfort,   as  long  as  long-term  targets  were  achieved  within  limits.     For 
a  company,   however,    short-term  variations  from  predicted  sales  might 
accumulate  into  huge  deficits  in  the  long  run,   which  might  prevail  on  the 
organizational  survival.     In  brief,   a  company  should  accept  government 
information  or  market  potentials  only  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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Effect  on  Goal  Orientation 

Through  setting  planning  goals,    the  government  would  virtually  make 

Lt  obligatory  for  a  business  to  engage  in  some  sort  of  goal  setting  and  to 

undertake  a  planned  look  ahead.     This  way  business  corporations  would  come 

to  attach  a  new  sense  of  importance  to  corporate  planning.     "While  planning 

in  business  corporations  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  desirable,   many  times 

companies  pay  lip  service  to  it.     But  government  planning  should  strengthen 

the  role  of  planning  in  a  company  as  an  essential  activity,   not  something 

which  is  only  desirable.     As  a  vice  president  of  corporate  planning  in  a 

$2  billion  company  has  said: 

We  are  among  the  top  planning- type  companies  in  the 
world.     Our  vice-chairman  to  whom  I  report  is 
responsible  for  looking  to  the  future  solely.     Yet,   I 
must  admit,  we  live  in  a  day-to-day  environment. 
This  reduces  our  planning  to  be  reactive- type  than 
premeditative. 

Stated  differently,  with  a  view  to  keeping  abreast  of  economic 

planning,   companies  would  not  only  plan  but  align  their  plans  in  some 

fashion  to  the  national  economic  planning.     Via  this  route,    then,   a  company 

would  be  able  to    (a)  discover  areas  of  operations  where  traditional  choices 

may  be  undesirable;    (b)  look  around  for  alternative  courses  of  action;  and 

(c)  take  advantage  of  available  opportunities  that  may  be  generated  by 

planning  with  force  and  farsight. 

Indirect  Effects 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  indirect  effects  of  economic  planning 
on  business  decision  making  emerge  out  of  actions  of  various  government 
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.departments.     As  shown  in    Exhibit  A,    actions  of  government  departments 
would  come  to  bear  upon  business  decisions  by  changing  the  perspective 
of  the  business  environment. 

Specifically,    government  may  influence  the  business  world  in  three 
ways:    (a)  changing  competitive  climate,     ( b)  participating   in  economic 
activity,   and    (c)   imposing  different  types  of  controls.     While  these 
environmental  happenings  may  impinge  on  different  facets  of  corporate 
life  across  the  board,    they  would  bear  heavily  on  five  decision  areas: 
(a)  pricing  decisions,     (b)  diversification  moves,     (c)   research  and  develop- 
ment decisions,     (d)  leadership  style,   and  ( e)  freedom  of  entry. 
Pricing  Decision:    Inflation  has  been  considered  the  major  economic  woe 
worldwide,   which  sets  in  motion  a  chain  of  other  economic  problems.     To 
sustain  economic  growth,   whenever  inflation  is  feared  to  be  on  the  rise, 
a  government  may  resort  to  price  controls.     For  an  individual  firm, 
price  controls  could  have  varied  effects.     If  a  firm  has  raised  its  prices, 
to  take  care  of  increasing  costs  just  prior  to  the  imposition  of  controls, 
it  may  safely  steer  through  the  control  period  without  being  hurt.     Alterna- 
tively,   if  the  major  cost  constituents  of  a  firm's  product  have  not  risen  sig- 
nificantly,  price  control  would  not  matter  much.     However,    if  a  firm's 
product  costs  increase  substantially,    and  if  its  prices  have  not  gone  up 
simultaneously,    price  controls  could  impose  upon  profits  severely.     Asa 
matter  of  strategy,    therefore,    the  pricing  decision,    along  with  the 
traditional  decision  criteria,   would  come  to  depend  heavily  on  price 
control  expectations.     To  safeguard  against  a  sudden  government  action, 
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EXHIBIT    A 


INDIRECT       IMPACT       OF       NATIONAL       ECONOMIC       PLANNING 


ON       BUSINESS      DECISIONS 


NATIONAL    ECONOMIC     PLANNING 


ACTIONS    OF    GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS    ENVIRONMENT 


•  COMPETITION 

•  GOVERNMENT  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ECONOMIC    ACTIVITIES 

•  GOVERNMENT     CONTROLS 


BUSINESS    DECISIONS 


•  PRICING    DECISION 

•  DIVERSIFICATION  MOVE 

•  R&D  PERSPECTIVE 

•  LEADERSHIP    STYLE 

•  FREEDOM    OF    ENTRY 
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a  firm  may  decide  to  include  in  final  price  a  certain  percentage  to  cover 
"price  control"  cost.     Not  implicit  here,    however,    is  how  such  a  cost 
factor  might  be  computed.     The  interviewed  businessmen  felt  that  in 
the  case  of  products   whose  variable  cost  constitutes  a  high  percentage 
of  total  cost,    a  markup  for  price  control  cost  will  be  more  necessary 
and  may  be  substantial. 

Diversification  Moves:     In  the  1960's  diversification  into  unrelated  fields 
became  an  important  route  for  businesses  to  seek  growth.     This  route 
for  business  expansion  may  lose  significance  if  government  planning 
becomes  a  reality  in  this  country.     This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  in  a  government-oriented  economy  embracing  too  many  unrelated 
activities  may  become  unmanageable  for  a  firm  because  of  a  variety 
of  interactions  with  the  government  at  various  levels.     Even  when  a 
firm  may  decide  on  diversification,   government,    through  its  participation 
in  economic  activities,   may  become  an  important  source  of  diversification 
opportunities.     Government  participation  in  economic  activities  may  result 
from  a  desire  to  achieve  certain  social  objectives,    regional  balanced 
growth,   and  stable  economic  growth.     An  example  is  government's 
sponsorship  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  A  uthority.     A   company  interested 
in  diversification  may  find  it  worthwhile  to  search  for  clues  in  govern- 
ment quarters,    intelligently  on  a  continual  basis.     It  does  not  mean  that 
traditional  methods  of  looking  around  for  diversification  opportunities 
will  become  obsolete.     But  opportunities  at  the  level  of  government 
may  be  more  lucrative. 
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Executives  also  noted  that  national  economic  planning  may  give  rise 
to  a  new  type  of  organization,   perhaps  called  "joint- sector  enterprise," 
wherein  government  and  the  private  sector  may  enter  into  partnership. 
Mention  was  made  of  many  types  of  businesses  that  could  be  entrusted  to 
joint  sector  enterprises.     This    included  post  office,   health  organizations, 
and  other  service  organizations. 

Research  and  Development 

According  to  a  McGraw-Hill  study   ,   about  $35  billion  was  spent  on 
R&D  in  197  5.     This  figure  is  expected  to  increase  to  $60  billion  in  1985. 
Mainly  government  supports  R&D.     However,     as  a  result  of  national 
economic  planning,   the  share  of  R&D  by  private  sector  may  further  decline, 

R&D  is  a  long  route  to  growth  that  initially  may  require  huge  doses 
of  investment  during  the  developmental  period,  which  may  run  into 
decades.     Inasmuch  as  the  perspective  of  economic  planning  might  change 
every  four  years,    i.  e.  ,   a  change  in  presidency  might  lead  to  different 
economic  emphasis,   firms  may  find  it  too  risky  to  commit  themselves  in 
Investment- intensive  research  projects. 

Decline  in  business  interest  in  R&D  may  have  a  side  effect  of 
increasing  the  length  of  product  life  cycles.     Strategically  then,   a 
product  should  return  more  dollars  on  its  investment  than  it  might  do 
now.     Thus  R&D- oriented  products  should  cost  less  to  the  consumer. 


The  American  Economy:    Prospects  for  Growth  to  1988  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,    1975). 
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But  as  some  respondents  claimed,    extension  of  product  life  cycles  would 
have  repercussions  on  life  style  and  standard  of  living.     Since 
assigning  of  monetary  values  to  standard  of  living  and  life  style,    as 
effected  by  fewer  new  products  is  difficult,    it  would  become  more    of 
a  question  of  value  judgment. 

Leadership  Style 

The  leadership  style  determines  the  mode  of  performance  of 
three  executive  functions  which  are:     preservation  of  the  organization, 
control  of  organization  response  to  deviations  from  expectations,   and 
planning  future  corporate  expectations.    Innovation  and  change  characterize 
the  leadership  style  of  successful  organizations.     About  two- thirds  of 
executives  whom  we  questioned  felt  that  government  planning  will  dis- 
courage both  innovation  and  change.     Alternatively,    preservation  and 
control  of  the  organization  will  become  the  major  concern  of  corporate 
leaders.     While  organizations,    in  response  to  government  planning, 
may  become  more  goal-oriented  as  far  as  day-to-day  operations  are 
concerned,    planning  of  future  corporate  expectations,   and  development 
and  motivation  of  the  organization  toward  these  expectations  would 
become  secondary.     This  is  because  government  planning  would  create 
psychological,    if  not  real,   uncertainties  about  future  happenings. 
Coupled  with  the  uncertainties,    there  will  always  be  the  fear  of  "erratic" 
government  measures.     Uncertainty  and  fear  would  hardly  be  conducive 
to  innovation. 
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Left  to  themselves,    organizations  would  plan  and  commit  themselves 
ambitiously,   adapting  to  environmental  constraints  that  may  come  on  the 
horizon.     But  with  government  at  the  helm  of  economic  affairs  in  a  big 
way,   a  new  sense  of  security  would  become  pronounced  that  would  subordinate 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  ambitious  goals  to  a  lower  level  role. 

Freedom  of  Entry 


In  a  free  economy,   any  firm  is  at  liberty  to  enter  any  field  of 
operation.     The  market  mechanism  determines  whether  the  company  can 
get  needed  finances  for  the  operation,   and  whether  or  not  the  firm  is  able 
to  run  it  profitably.     For  example,   because  of  the  ease  of  entry,   our  airlines 
compete  with  each  other  nationally  and  internationally,    something  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.     Virtually  in  every  field,   competition  and 
profit  encourage  organizations  to  venture  into  new  fields.     Despite 
IBM's  across-the-board  superiority,   other  business  equipment  manu- 
facturers continue  to  be  in  business.     Likewise,   American  Motors  is 
still  surviving.     Such  examples  can  be  easily  found  everywhere. 

Considering  government  to  be  a  large  corporation,    if  it  undertakes 
planning  it  might  discover  that  competition,  while  a  healthy  economic 
institution,    is  rather  expensive  to  support.     A  question  may  come  up,   for 
example,  whether  over- capacity  in  an  industry  is  worth  it  for  the  sake 
of  competition.     Suppose  it  is  determined,   out  of  the  planning  process, 
that  in  a  certain  future  period,   this  country  would  need  2  million  computers. 
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If  the  present  capacity  is  3  million,    should  the  government  encourage 
diversion  of  excess  capacity  in  computers  to  another  area  through 
divestments.     If  the  answer  is  yes,   which  firms  should  engage  in  divest- 
ments.    The  government  might  decide  that  only  the  most  efficient  firms  stay 
in  business,   which  would  hurt  competition  and  place  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  to  conduct  a  business. 


Note:     The  preceding  material  is  a  report  on  our  study  as  it 
stands  at  this  time.     We  plan  to  complete  the  work  by  reporting  our 
findings  on  what  businessmen  feel  the  government  might  do  about  national 
economic  planning  and  what  government  planners  may  learn  from  business 
planners  in  view  of  their  experience  of  the  past  quarter  century. 
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Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America 

»         1125  Fifteenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005  (202)  785-8333 


Oliver  H.  Jones 

Executive  Vice  President 


March    12,    1976 


Senator   John   Glenn 
United   States   Senate 
Washington,    D.C.      20510 

Dear   Senator  Glenn: 

I    appreciate  having  the  opportunity   to  comment  on   governments'    role 
in    the   planning   process   as   provided   for    in   your   letter  of   March    3- 

Rather    than    respond    to   the    individual    questions   or  each    individual 
proposal    generated   by   the  symposium,   my  comments   are   general    but 
addressed    to   the    issues. 

Before   the    federal    government  even   considers    the   planning   process 
it    should: 

1.        Develop  a   set  of   principles    it    intends    to    live   by. 

I    know  that  we  all    believe   that  we  are   still    living  by   the   principles 
set    down    by   the    founding    fathers,   but    that    simply    is   not    the   case. 
Without   principles    to  guide   the   planners,    there    is    no  way   to   plan 
rational ly. 

Corporate   planners   can    look   to   profit    increases   and    long-term 
growth  as   guiding   principles  and   from  that   set    targets    they   can 
measure   performance.      Government  has    no   such    principles.      In    fact, 
one  wonders    if  we   still    believe    in   the  market   system,    individual 
freedom,    and   private    property. 

The   set  of  principles   need  not    discard  every  concept  of  government 
as    protector  of  the   social    welfare,    but    it   must   establish   the 
break-even   point  where   social    welfare    programs   become   so  burdensome 
that   society  as   a  whole   suffers.      It   must    realize   that    it    is 
contradictory  and,    therefore,    counterproductive   to    implement  a   plan 
that   strives   to   provide    incentives   and,    at    the  same   time,    strives    for 
a    redistribution  of   income   and  wealth. 
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Senator   John    Glenn 
March    12,    1976 
Pago-  Two 

/ 

2.  Put    its   own  house    in  order. 

It    is    truly  amazing  how  extensive   the   duplication  of  effort,    lack  of 
communication,   working  at  cross-purposes    is  within   government. 
Surely,   we  can   organize  ourselves   more  efficiently.      This    is   not 
solely  a  matter   for   the   Executive   Branch,    because  many  of   the  con- 
fusing situations   are  created   by  the   Congress. 

For  example,    the    important    issue  of   land   use    in   now   totally   comfounded 
by  a  variety  of  statutes   that   begin  with  one   purpose,   e.g.,   air 
pollution,    and  end  with   placing    restrictions  on    the   use  of   land. 

3.  Rid  ourselves  of  the  notion   that   businessmen 
and    lobbyists   are   all    bad,   have   nothing   to 
contribute   to   the  solution  of  national    prob- 
lems. 

The  oft-read  myth    that    federal    agencies   become  captives   of   those    they 
are  established    to  supervise    results    in    the  agencies'    developing 
policies  without   the   assistance   and   guidance  of  experienced   and  not- 
so-self-serving    individuals   that   the   press  would   have   us   believe 
everyone    is. 

An  experienced    individual    has   probably   been    successful.      To  get  him 
to  work    in   a   government   agency    is   difficult,   because  our   laws   place 
great   financial    burdens  on   him.      As  a    result,   we  entrust   management 
of  complicated  systems   and   departments    to   good,    but    inexperienced 
individuals  and  exert   pressure  on    them  not   to   seek  advice  and 
counsel    from  others. 

k.        Before   generalized   planning   can   proceed,   we 
need    to   understand    the    results   of  actions 
taken    today. 

The  old    rule,    "Ask  the   second,    third,   and   fourth   question,"   is    seldom 
a  part  of  government   deliberations.      That    is,   a   single-faceted   problem 
is   solved  with  a  single-faceted  solution.      No  one   seems   to  ask,  what 
effect  will    this   solution   have  on  other  areas   and  once  they   react, 
what  affect  will    that   have  on   still   other  areas. 

If  these    rules   could   be  made  operative,    then,    planning  by   government 
may  make   some  sense.      Then,    it   becomes   necessary   to   determine  what    is 
meant   by   planning. 

Fixed   targets    in    legislation   are  nonsense,   because  they   soon   become 
barriers    instead  of  solutions.      Fixed   targets   that  are  not 
systematically    revised  are  nonsense,    because  they    fail    to   recognize 
the   reality  of  continuing  change   and   adjustment   going  on    in   the 
world  about   us.      The   use  of  housing  goals  as  currently   practiced    is 
a  case   in   point. 
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Planning  to  reach  goals  that  involve  human  endeavor  and  human  responses 
are  probably  beyond  the  government's  grasp.   It  was  reasonable  and 
proved  to  be  workable  to  plan  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.   But  everything 
in  that  system,  including  yourself  as  an  astronaut,  was  under  rigid 
controls  as  demanded  by  the  system.   Planning  to  rebuild  our  cities 
is  quite  another  matter.   The  systems  involved  can  be  rigidly 
controlled  only  under  a  dictatorial  system  of  government—and ,  even 
then,  the  complexity  of  variables  involved  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
planner's  grasp. 

This  issue  becomes  most  serious  when  Congress  decides  that  the  only 
way  it  can  achieve  its  objectives  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  administration 
of  the  law  in  the  law  itself.   Any  law,  program,  or  plan,  must  permit 
administrative  flexibility,  or  it  will  fail  its  mission. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  financial  institutions  "reform"  legislation 
before  the  House.   The  quantitative  instructions  to  the  executive  branch 
for  administering  that  law  assures  that  none  of  the  original  objectives 
will  be  accomplished. 

Finally,  government  should  not  attempt  to  plan  for  the  economy.   It 
has  done  such  a  poor  job  in  managing  the  economy,  with  powerful  and 
flexible  tools;  it  is  incomprehensible  how  one  can  imagine  that  it  can 
do  a  better  job  by  planning  in  greater  detail  or  more  comprehensively. 
Even  the  dictatorial  socialist  states  have  failed  in  this  regard.   The 
market  system  may  have  its  faults  but  it  is  still  the  best  we  have. 

What  should  planning  mean  in  the  context  of  government  planning?   From 
the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  I  do  not  conceive  government  planning 
as  being  even  remotely  analogous  to  planning  by  individuals  or  business 
firms.   Broad  and  generalized  goals,  as  the  Full  Employment  Act  are 
useful.   They  become  troublesome  and  certain  to  create  distortion  when 
numbers  are  fixed,  e.g.,  k   percent  equals  full  employment. 

Rather  than  planning  in  a  conventional  sense.   Two  things  seem  to  be 
in  order.   First,  any  legislative  proposal  should  be  subjected  to 
careful  analysis  that  integrates  that  proposal  with  existing  law. 
And  second,  any  legislative  proposal  should  be  scheduled  not  by  date 
of  passage  but  by  a  set  of  general  conditions.   My  personal  view  is 
that  we  can  do  anything  we  decide  to  do,  but  we  cannot  do  everything 
we  would  like  to  do  at  the  same  time. 
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Third,    an    independent  and  objective  agency,   a   very   top    level    research 
organization    that   does  not  exist   anywhere    in   government   today,   should 
be  assigned    the   task  of  examining  events    that   are   already   taking 
place,    i.e.,   existing   statute,    regulation,    economic  conditions, 
demographic  conditions,    projecting   the   long-term   impact  of   these 
events,    and    reporting   their   findings   to  Congress   and    the  Executive 
Branch . 

It  would   seem  to  be  much  more    useful    tc   preview   the   future  effect  of 
today's  events   so  Congress   could  make  adjustments   to  bring  that   future 
effect    into   line  with   the  established   principles  and   general    goals  of 
this   government   than    to   try   to   determine  and   establish    long-range   plans 
and   specific   goals.      The   former   can   be   productive;    the   latter  will    be 
counterproductive  because    it  will    promise  more   than    is   achievable  and 
make   retreat  extremely  difficult. 

Than,  you,  again,   for  providing  tne  opportunity  to  cogent. 

Sincerely, 


Oliver/^.   Jones 
Execute  Vice    President 


0HJ:glt 
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THE    BEST   LAID   PLANS... 
by  01 i  ver  H .    Jones 


Government's    repeated    failures    in   economic   management   have    stimulated    interest 
in    the  notion    that   more   comprehensive,    forward   planning    is   necessary.      The 
notion    runs...    if   government  would  only   adopt    the  scientific,    long-range 
planning   techniques   already   practiced   by  major   business   firms,    it   could  avoid 
mistakes   so  evident    in    recurring    recessions,    persistent    inflation,   and  high 
levels   of  unemployment. 

Like  many   notions   that   seem   reasonable  on    the   surface,    the  analogy   between 
business   and   government   planning   simply   does   not   hold    up    under  careful 
examination.      Long-range   planning  by  major   business    corporations   has    not 
proven    itself.      For  each   success   story,   and    they  are    few    in   number,    there 
are  hundreds  of   failures   to  produce   plans   that  actually  contributed   to   the 
firm's  well    being.      The  state  of   the  art   simply    is   not   as   advanced  as   the 
sophisticated    tools  of   the   planner. 

Even    if   the   planning   process  were  as  advanced   as    its  mathematical    tools 
and  computers,    it  would   be   dangerous   to  assume   that   business   planning 
systems   could   be  applied    to   government.      The   control    over   a   business   plan 
is    internal.      Management   can   change    its    product    line,    reshuffle    its 
personnel,   enter  or    leave   markets.      However,    the    firm  cannot   control 
external    conditions.       If   the  market    is   misjudged,    the   product    is    poorly 
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designed,   or   the   project    is   poorly  staffed,    the   consumer  will    respond 
negatively.      In  that  event,    planners   are   fired  and   plans   are   scrapped. 

If  a   government   plan  misfires,   the   results  would  be  quite  different.     The 
government's   track    record    tells    us   that   planners  would  not   be   fired,    that 
plans  would  not  be   scrapped.      Instead, the   awesome   powers   of   government 
would   be   used  to  entice  or  mandate   the   cooperation   and  support  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen.     Their  votes  as    registered   in   the  marketplace — 
which    is   the  external    determinant  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
corporation's  plan — would  be  overriden  by  government.      If  the  business- 
man had  such  powers,  we  would  still    be  driving  Edsel 's! 

The  field  of  housing  serves  as  an  example  of  the   likely  trend  of   long-range 
planning  by  government.      You  will    recall    that  housing   goals  were  established 
by   law — to  build  and   rehabilitate  26  million  units  over  a  ten-year  period. 
This  overly  ambitious  goal   was  met   for  one  year  by  huge  government 
subsidies   that  added  more  than  400,000  new  housing  starts. 

Unfortunately,   the  subsidy  program  was   illTtimed,    inadequately  monitored, 
and  poorly  managed.     Adjustments  were  forced   upon  consumers,  who  paid 
higher  prices    for  housing  because   government  had  over-stimulated    the 
demand   for  materials;    builders,   who    reduced    their  staffs,  even  went 
bankrupt;   and  a  variety  of  supporting  facilities,  which  were  forced  to 
curtail   or  shut   down   their  operations. 
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No   planners   were    fired.      The   government   abandoned   the   program,   but    it   did 
not   abandon   the   housing   goals.       Instead,    government    continues    to   seek  ways 
to   use    its    powers    to   reach   those   goals.      The    recent   proposal    to   convert 
the   Federal    Home   Loan   Bank   System   into  a   conduit    that   moves   Treasury    funds 
to   home   buyers,    discussed    in   an   earlier   article,    is    a   case    in    point. 

In  a   similar  vein,    government    reacted    to    the    failure  of    its    direct    subsidy 
programs  with   a   decision    to   decentralize;    read    to  mean,    push   the   problems 
that   accompany   achievement  of   the  nation's   housing   goals   on    to    the   cities 
and   states.      A   part,    and  only  a   part  of   this    process,   entailed   significant 
support  of   the   newly  developing   state   housing   finance   agencies. 

These  agencies   had  already   been  established    in   a    few   states,   ostensibly 
to  use   the    low  cost,    tax-exempt   borrowing   power  of   the  states    to   raise 
funds    for   low-income   housing   projects.      Although    the   state  agencies   have 
been    largely    in   the  business   of  producing  housing   for  mode  rate- income 
families    that   the   private   market    is  willing   and   able   to   provide,    the 
system  has   been   encouraged    to  expand    into   some   35   states   by   HUD   subsidy 
programs   as  well    as    their    tax-exempt   status. 

Here,   again,    the  best    laid   plans    ran   afoul    of  other  government   planning. 
The    realities   of    inflation,    the    increased    cost  of   providing  heat,   and   the 
recession,    as   well    as   some   serious   mistakes    in   the    location,   management 
and   construction   of   projects  were   brought    to  everyone's   attention  when 
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the   City  of  New  York  and    its  once  vaunted   state   housing  agency   threatened 
to  default  on   their  financial   obligations. 

Here,   again,   no  planners  were   fired,   no  operations  were  closed   down,   no 
plans  were   set   aside.       Instead,    the   federal    government  now  proposes   to  put 
its   credit  behind  the  state's  credit   so    it   can   sell    its   tax-exempt  bonds. 
The   plan   continues  without  change  or  even    reconsideration.      The  government 
simply  alters   the   use  of   its   powers   to  continue  the  plan   and    ignores   the 
economics  of  the  marketplace--a   choice   that    is   not   open   to   the  business 
planner. 

Does  all   of  this   suggest    that   the  government  should  not   plan?      It   does 
not.      But    it  does   say  that   government  should  not    indulge   in   long-range 
planning  analogous   to  business   planning,   because    it    is   not   subject    to 
the  corrective  discipline  of  the  marketplace,   because   it   does   not  have 
the  necessary  wisdom,   and  because    it  will    lead   to  still    more  government 
intrusion  and  greater   loss  of   individual    freedom. 

Government  should  plan,    but    it   should   limi£-  its   planning   to  goals    internally- 
related   to   the  organization   and  management  of  governmental    activities,  and 
not    to   goals    it   chooses   to    impose   upon    society. 

#  #  # 

(Dr.    Oliver  H.    Jones,   economist  and  author,    is  executive  vice   president  of 
the  Mortgage   Bankers   Association  of  America.      He  will    be   reporting  his   views 
on   housing,    finance  and    their   political    implications    in    these   pages    from  time 
to   time.) 
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March  15,   1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  B.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  3,   1976,  inviting  me  to  comment  on  the 
federal  government's  role  in  setting  and  developing  strategies  for  achieving 
long-term  goals.    We  in  the  private  sector  are  watching  very  closely  with 
great  hope  those  individuals,  including  yourself,  who  are  attempting  to  im- 
prove planning  and  budgeting  in  the  federal  government.     The  establishment 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  a  beginning,  but  insufficient  to  deal 
with  problems  of  duplication  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  federal  programs 
These  problems  are  so  pervasive  that  even  the  public  at  large  senses  this 
chaos  and  lack  of  effectiveness. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  problems  involved  in  establishing  a  more 
rational  long-range  federal  policy  and  delivery  system.     The  first  one  is  a 
question  of  leadership.    Federal  ineptness  and  scandals  such  as  Watergate 
have  shaken  the  public's  faith  in  government  not  only  at  the  federal  level, 
but  at  the  state  and  local  level  as  well.     In  addition  beauracratic  and 
congressionally  imposed  programmatic  chaos  is  increasingly  evident  to 
citizens  whenever  they  have  a  health  need,  a  shelter  need,  an  educational 
need,  or  a  transportation  need. 

Leaders  are  emerging  who  recognize  that  people  do  want  to  believe  in  their 
government.     They  recognize  that  improved  performance  both  morally  and 
programmatically  is  necessary  to  redeem  the  public  trust  in  government. 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Muskie  have  given  this  problem  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  and  have  both  introduced  legislation  to  improve  the 
federal  planning  process.     I  am  personally  very  pleased  to  see  your  interest. 

The  second  problem  is  a  structural  one,  which  goes  to  the  very  organization 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government.     The  present 
organization  is  best  equipped  to  deal  with  government  by  crises.    Not  since 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  (abandoned  in  1943)  has  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  any  functional  long-range  planning.     In  the  private  sector 
there  is  no  major  corporation  that  expects  to  be  around  for  a  while  which 
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does  not  have  a  strong  planning  function  in  the  chief  executive's  office.     In 
the  private  sector  planning  goes  on  continually  with  time  frames  ranging  from 
5  to  20  years.     The  federal  government  with  its  annual  budget  cycle  and 
without  established  long-term  goals  and  objectives,  could  not  survive  in  the 
competitive  world  of  business. 

The  organization  of  the  congress  itself  has  to  be  viewed  as  anachronistic. 
Mighty  attempts  at  reform  in  the  past  have  achieved  little.    As  one  who  has 
a  concern  about  the  quality  of  the  nation's  physical  environment,  I  find  it 
appalling  that  there  are  over  50  congressional  committees  and  subcommittees 
which  have  direct  responsibility  for  various  aspects  of  this  subject.    The 
organization  of  the  congress  almost  requires  inefficient  and  ineffective  piece- 
meal solutions  to  major  environmental  problems  facing  the  country.    The 
congress  needs  a  mechanism  to  provide  long-range  goal  setting,  planning  and 
strategies  in  functional  areas.    This  activity  should  also  be  coupled  with  a 
research  and  policy  analysis.    Your  suggestion  of  a  long-range  planning  body 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  an  excellent  possibility  which  can  serve 
the  function  of  research  and  information  gathering  for  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  together. 

Finally,  we  must  understand  that  democracy  in  a  pluralistic  society  can  not  have 
a  completely  integrated  national  planning  system.    As  a  people  our  individual 
goals,  interests  and  means  are  too  diverse.    On  the  other  hand  the  public  ex- 
pects services  for  its  taxes.    In  operational  terms  we  should  be  seeking  co- 
ordination, efficiency  and  value  for  money.    With  leadership  and  some  re- 
organization in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government  federal 
programs  can  move  the  nation  toward  long-term  goals  with  public  support  and 
confidence . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  important  work  you  are 
undertaking . 

Sincerely, 


Michael  B.  Barker,  Administrator 
Department  of  Environment  and  Design 
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15  March  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  am  truly  most  interested  in  the  report  of  your  symposium  entitled  "Our  Third 
Century:   Directions".   I  suppose  I  should  say  first  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  answer  questions  about  the  role  of  government,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  federal  government  can  do  anything  that  a  community  government  is 
not  ready  to  do. 

It  is  therefore  tremendously  important  for  us  to  understand  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on  in  our  country  in  order  to  get  a  handle  on  what  ultimately  has 
to  be  done.   Let  me  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  leadership  in  government  is  in 
part  experienced  societal  learning;  that  leadership  is  the  process  by  which  peo- 
ple in  our  communities  understand  not  the  day-by-day  events,  but  what  indeed  is 
underneath  the  overt  symptoms.   How  a  government  sets  itself  up  to  assist  this 
process  is  a  tremendously  important  question. 

I  have  some  very  strong  feelings  about  planners,  because  I  believe  that  the  planners 
are  primarily  in  touch  with  the  most  rational  of  data  about  what  is  happening  in  our 
society.   The  current  perceptions  about  the  human  brain,  pointing  to  both  the  left 
and  right  sides  having  different  functions,  suggests  that  most  of  us  have  operated 
without  the  left  brain — the  analytic,  rational,  and  cognitive  side.   Planning  too 
has  moved  in  this  direction.   At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  the  non-rational, 
the  intuitive,  is  equally  important.   I  am  enclosing  a  paper  that  I  gave  at  York 
University  in  Canada  on  the  problem  of  futures,  which  you  may  be  interested  in. 

The  dilemma  that  our  society  is  facing  now  is  that  we  have  dealt  with  so  many  of 
our  issues  on  a  crisis-by-crisis  basis  that  we  have  spent  little  time  concerned  with 
the  more  general  issues  which  one  might  call  "life".   Life  is  made  up  of  the  slow, 
day-by-day  cycles  of  living.   These  cycles  include  things  that  to  many  are  mundane, 
and  yet  the  way  we  have  operated  in  our  society  has  been  to  not  deal  with  the  mundane, 
We  turn  off  the  television  program  we  don't  like  and  switch  to  another.   Everything 
is  instantly  replaceable:   equipment,  cars,  and  sometimes  lives.   We  really  do  not 
understand  the  importance  of  the  tremendous  long-range  process  that  comes  from  the 
living  experience.   And  there  is  almost  no  place  for  our  children  to  learn  it. 
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Questions  about  life  have,  in  the  past,  been  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another, 
through  extended  families  and  communities.   With  the  tremendous  mobility  and  frag- 
mentation of  our  society,  the  history  and  the  tradition  have  disappeared.   Indeed, 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  discoveries  of  new  things  are  as  important  as  remembering 
the  old  ones.   For  deep  in  our  past,  both  on  the  rational  and  non-rational  levels, 
are  infinite  wisdoms  that  we  tend  to  discover  and  rediscover.  The  complexity  of  our 
society  is  so  great,  and  the  fragmentation  so  evident,  that  it  is  almost  better  to 
begin  constantly  afresh. 

I  must  say  that  this  kind  of  crisis-by-crisis  thinking  frightens  me,  because  the 
really  important  qualities  of  life  are  being  left  aside  for  the  dealing  with  urgent 
matters.   I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Tristram  Coffin,  the  editor  of  Washington 
Spectator,  which  spells  out  some  of  my  concerns  in  this  arena. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  government  should  be  involved  in  the  learning  process. 
The  idea  of  continual  societal  learning  is  very  much  like  the  concepts  of  personal 
and  human  renewal  in  that  we  as  individuals  and  as  a  collection  of  institutions  and 
organizations  must  continue  to  renew  ourselves  in  order  to  preserve  the  values  which 
are  central  and  critical  to  our  society. 

In  some  of  your  remarks  you  talked  about  environmental  impact.   I  did  a  report  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Values,  which  I  am  enclosing,  and  which  you 
might  be  interested  in  reading. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  issue  is  not  just  the  environmental  impact  of  what 
we  do,  but  what  the  impact  is  on  human  life,  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  life  we  want 
for  ourselves  and  our  children.   I  have  suggested  in  a  recent  paper  to  the  Canadians 
that,  if  they  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  health  and  wellbeing,  they  must  look 
at  all  actions  of  society  in  terms  of  whether  human  development  is  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported, and  whether  the  health  of  people  is  promoted.   I  believe  that  Health  Impact 
and  Human  Impact  Statements  are  important  only  if  they  begin  the  dialogues  within  our 
communities  about  who  and  what  we  are,  and  what  we  would  like  to  become. 

I  would  like  to  take  these  discussions  away  from  the  professionals,  from  planners 
and  other  experts.  Many  of  the  people  who  participated  in  your  panel  are  experts, 
and  some  indeed  are  old  friends  of  mine.   It  is  sad  to  me  that  we  depend  upon  experts 
and  not  upon  the  innate  goodness  of  the  abilities  of  people  in  this  country.  Though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  develop  the  processes  by  which  people  talk  about  themselves, 
it  is  urgent  that  we  do  so.   There  have  been  some  minimal  spinoffs  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial which  are  important  in  this  regard.   Just  recently  in  San  Francisco,  a  bartender 
was  honored  with  a  gigantic  party  because  he  had  really  aided  and  assisted  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  the  community.   He  is  not  an  expert;  he  is  not  an  official. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  the  functions  that  need  to  be  provided  for  life  need 
only  be  encouraged  by  the  government,  rather  than  run  by  it.   I  think  our  committees 
can  emerge,  through  education  and  leadership  and  societal  learning,  with  the  new  di- 
rections that  need  to  be  followed. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  much  of  this  discussion, 
though  it  has  not  been  organized,  and  in  fact  the  government  is  only  minimally 
involved  in  the  process.  All  over  the  United  States  there  are  people,  programs,  and 
activities  struggling  with  the  issues  that  I've  talked  about.   I've  run  into  little 
private  schools  which  are  concerned  with  teaching  not  just  the  educational  skills, 
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but  how  one  lives  with  one's  whole  being  in  the  kind  of  society  we  now  have,  and  how 
one  moves  towards  a  society  of  the  kind  which  needs  to  emerge.   I've  seen  health  pro- 
grams with  dedicated  people  who  have  promoted  health,  not  the  absence  of  illness.   I 
have  seen  people  concerned  with  jobs,  interested  in  breaking  down  the  monotony  and 
aiding  in  the  experience  of  living.   It  seems  to  me  that  if  your  committee  is  to  be 
concerned  with  these  issues,  many  of  the  things  that  you  have  talked  about  as  formal 
activities  have  to  become  less  formal  and  become  more  part  and  parcel  of  the  total 
fabric  of  our  society. 

Good  luck  with  your  work. 
Sincerely, 


Leonard  J.  Duhl,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Public  Health 

and  Urban  Social  Policy 
Director,  Integrating  Seminars 

and  Dual  Degree  Option,  HMS 


tjo 

encl.   Tristram  Coffin  letter 
Modest  Proposal 
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Mr.  Tristram  Coffin 

5601  Warwick  Place 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015 

Dear  Trls: 

Lately,  I've  been  reading  and  rereading  not  only  your  last  newsletter,  but 
Issues  of  Innunverable  magazines.  Whether  the  subject  matter  Is  a  descrip- 
tion of  drugs  In  our  society,  or  how  we  deal  with  Angola,  the  Issues  of  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  countries,  or  what  have  you,  there  is  one  underlying  thing 
that  seems  to  constantly  escape  being  Mentioned* 

All  of  these  articles  seem  to  be  symptoms  of  a  plenet  gone  haywire.  And  If, 
as  Lewis  Thomas  has  suggested  In  Lives  of  the  Cell ,  we  were  to  look  at  the 
earth  as  a  single  human  organism,  what  we  would  see  is  symptoms  that  are  brea- 
king out  all  over.  According  to  the  current  notion  as  to  why  this  occurs  In 
the  human  body,  It  Is  not  that  a  specific  germ  causes  pneumonia  or  a  specific 
Incident  precipitates  a  certain  process  in  a  particular  country.   Rather,  one 
begins  to  look  at   how  the  total  organism  has  learned  cope  and  adapt  to  all 
kinds  of  stresses  and  confrontations  and  crises.   It  Is  clear  that  still, 
with  a  medical  symptom,  one  has  to  deal  with  It  correctly,  or  else  you  lose 
the  patient.  That  is,  you  must  give  aspirin  If  there  Is  a  headache.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  at  the  same  time  oneelooks  at  the  underlying  Imbalance  in 
the  organism,  one  can  never  move  It  on  towards  any  kind  of  health. 

The  Issue  as  I  see  It  Is  to  break  through  the  symptomatic  responses  and  deal 
with  Issues  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  face  up  to.  One  such  Issue  Is  that 
our  existing  structures  and  organizations  were  designed  for  a  different  kind 
of  experience,  and,  while  they  were  competent  In  the  past,  they  do  not  have 
the  capabilities  or  capacities  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  stress  situations  that 
we  are  now  faced  with.   It  is  almost  as  If  In  the  medical  or  human  organism 
several  things  had  occurred: 

One  Is  that  the  overall  organism  Is  faced  with  an  overload  of  crises,  and  too 
much  crisis  always  causes  disease.  There  Is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Holmes  In 
Seattle  who  studied  people  under  stress  and  found  that,  if  the  number  of  stressed 
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anybody  has  goes  beyond  a  certain  point,  you  can  guarantee  that  an  Illness  will 
break  out.  That  Is  one  of  the  things  that  seems  to  be  occurrlng--natlonal ly  and 
International ly. 

Secondly,  with  the  overload  of  stress,  the  perceptions  of  the  crises  are  such 
that  we  have  no  notion  that  we  can  solve  them.   It  Is  clear  that  the  best  copers 
and  adapters  are  people  who  have  a  sense  that  they  have  resources  upon  which  they 
can  draw,  and  which  would  be  useful  In  dealing  with  their  problems.  For  example, 
the  Image  In  one's  head  that,  no  matter  what  kind  of  crisis  occurs,  one  would 
land  on  one's  feet,  Is  Important.  The  Image  of  the  doctor  who  Is  the  unjusti- 
fiable optimist  Is  part  of  the  process  of  healing.  The  patient  who  says  "I  can 
heal  my  cancer"  Is  someone  who  can  get  well.  Thus  hope  and  the  Imagery  of  so- 
lution are  critical.  We  now  have  very  little  of  that. 

Mechanisms,  then,  are  also  missing.  Meaning  we  have  no  governance  structures 
which  permit  us  to  deal  with  Issues  that  are  as  complex  as  what  we've  got.  Most 
cr  our  governing  structures  are  still  dealing  Issue-by-lssue,  rathernthan  with 
the  systematic,  almost  ecological  set  of  relationships  on  the  total  planet,  or 
In  the  country,  or  In  an  area. 

Governance,  as  I  understand  It,  can  no  longer  exist  If  one  accepts  anybody's 
notion  that  they  have  the  answer  to  the  problem.  We  have  to  start  with  the  no- 
tion that  there  Is  no  single  answer;  there  are  many  answers.   In  fact,  we  may 
have  to  come  up  with  a  very  pluralistic  set  of  models,  all  of  which  must  be 
albe  to  exist  In  the  same  space.   It  Is  the  rules  of  pluralistic  activities 
existing  In  the  s-ame  space  that  seem  to  need  to  be  developed.  We  have  not 
worked  that  out.   It  Is  neither  a  win/lose  battle,  nor  a  change  In  leadership 
battle,  but  rather  a  matter  of  not  having  a  notion  tnat  these  different  views 
can  exist  In  different  places. 

Next,  the  very  Issue  that  you  face  up  to  ell  the  time,  which  Is  that  our  leaders 
are  far  from  being  connected  to  the  day-by-day  reallttes  that  people  have.  And 
It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  begin  to  get  Into  contact  with  the  reality,  the 
reality  which  we  feel  directly  and  feel  we  have  the  ability  to  deal  with,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  face  the  problem.  What  I  mean  here  Is  tnat  there  are  so 
m3iiy  secondary,  contributory  problems  between  us  and  whatever  the  reality  Is 
that  we  have  lost  touch  with  any  means  of  direct  action.   Direct  action  then 
mean3  doing  the  one  thing  that  will  get  attention — screaming,  yelling,  anger, 
violence,  or  Internal  violence,  which  at  its  best  takes  you  away  from  the  ex- 
ternal scene  which  Is  now  quite  difficult  to  live  with.   It  Is  the  sense  of 
helplessness  which  turns  one  Inward. 

It  Is  almost  as  If  the  many  attempts  to  follow  authoritarian  models,  whether 
they  be  Eastern  psychology,  EST,  or  the  Moonies,  not  to  mention  some  of  the  dic- 
tatorial attempts  overseas  (and  here),  are  responses  by  people  who  wdnt  struc- 
ture; that  they  see  security  In  tight  structures,  because  things  In  life  would 
then  be  predictable,  and  the  world  would  be  stable  and  secure.   Somehow,  we  have 
to  get  past  that  stage  Into  a  poslton  where  ambiguity  Is  acceptable,  to  where 
there  are  no  answers,  and  in  fact  stability  comes  from  our  own  strength  In  co- 
ping with  the  problems. 


■838  0-76-32 
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I  am  not  an  Intense  supporter  of  organized  religion.  Yot  It  Is  my  very  strong 
feeling  that  organized  religion  of  a  new  kind,  which  permits  structure  and 
strength  and  security,  while,  at  the  same  time  permitting  us  to  search  for  many 
new  kinds  of  solutions,  Is  needed.  We  have  lost  our  connections  to  our  commu- 
nity. We  have  lost  our  rituals;  we  have  lost  all  the  symbolism  that  has  made 
life  really  worthwhile, 

I  am  almost  on  top  of  my  fiftieth  birthday,  In  May.   I  am  becoming  aware  that, 
for  me,  that  age  Is  a  symbol  of  an  Important  turn  in  my  life,  and  It's  almost 
as  If  the  rites  of  passage  at  that  age  are  as  Important  as  at  any  other  age. 
Because  It  moves  you  Into  a  world  where  day-by-day  direct  action  Is  less  rele- 
vant, and  you  want  to  live  up  to  a  certain  qual 1 ty  of  life.   It  means  too  that 
those  things  which  are  not  overtly  done  are  tremendously  Important.  They  are 
the  things  that  are  on  a  non-rational  level:   the  feeling  that  comes  when  you 
watch  your  children;  the  relationship  between  yourself  and  old  friends;  the 
pride  of  knowing  Trls  Coffin,  who  writes  as  moving  a  newsletter  as  he  does, 
it's  feeling  awe  about  the  world,  awe  about  nature,  awe  about  how  things  like 
trees  and  plants  and  flowers  can  still  survive  in  as  crazy  a  world  as  this. 
It's  the  awe  of  watching  the  snow  as  it  hits  San  Francisco  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years.  Those  are  the  things  that  make  up  life.  Somehow,  we've  lost 
toueh  with  all  that.  We've  let  fantastic  technologies  and  bureaucracies  come 
between  ourselves  and  the  world.  We  have  lost  touch  with  the  human  beings  a- 
round  us,  with  the  world  around  us ,  with  nature. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  the  solutions  to  this.  As  you  know,' In  a  previous 
paper  I  talked  about  the  need  for  Re-Creation  centers.   In  a  paper  that  I'm 
enclosing,  I'm  talking  about  the  kind  of  institution  that  I  would  now  like  to 
work, in.   I  find  that  The  University  Is  not  that  place.   I  know  of  very  few 
such  places  In  existence— places  which  have  needs  for  people  like  ourselves  to 
be  connected,  each  doing  our  own  thing,  and  yet  finding  the  support  that  comes 
from  belonging  to  a  tribe  or  a  network  or  a  collection  of  friends.  The  old  tribes 
have  gone,  the  old  religions  are  falling  many  of  us.  And  It  seems  that  we've 
got  to  find  new  ones. 

Thus  the  innovations  that  1  would  like  to  see  In  governance  are  Innovations 
processes,  turning  governance  into  a  learning  process,  into  education,  into 
questions  of  societal  learning  and  institutional  learning  for  change,  rather 
than  for  producing  a  product  and  being  cost-accounted  in  terms  of  old  fashioned 
effectiveness.  There  is  still  nothing  quite  like  the  old  fashioned  ward  boss, 
who  knew  his  neighborhood  very  well,  and  who,  though  there  was  a  certain  kind 
of  corruption  present,  was  able  to  respond  with  an  Immediate  sense  to  the  kind 
of  needs  that  people  had.  Perhaps  this  Is  why  Dalay  had  the  strange  power  he 
still  maintains,  because,  despite  his  obvious  dictatorial  capacities,  he  still 
knows  how  to  reach  people. 

I  look  around  ma  and  I  find  very  few  leaders  like  this.  Where  have  all  the 
leaders  gone,  Warren  Dennis  asks  In  the  enclosed  paper  on  the  problems  of 
governing  the  ungovernable,  which  he  refers  to  as  he  talks  about  The  University. 
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1  don't  bellevQ  In  writing  you  like  this;  I  expected  to  give  you  answers  or  find 
answers  for  myself.   I  Just  had  one  of  those  days  where  It  was  Important  to  write 
to  a  friend  to  urge  him  to  keep  going  because  what  he  Is  doing  Is  Important,  and 
hope  that  maybe  an  Idea  or  two  that  I  can  throw  In  would  be  useful.   Take  good 
carc--we're  all  with  you,  Tris. 

Sincerely, 


Leonard  J.  Ouhl,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Public  Health 

and  Urban  Social  Policy 
Director,  Dual  Degree  Option 

and  Integrating  Seminars,  HMS 


tjo 
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Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  CJ  March  15,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  interest  in  the 
subject  of  long-term  goals  and  strategies,  and  for  your  kindness  in  writing 
me  to  ask  for  my  impressions  on  this  topic.  My  response  will  be  brief  "both 
because  of  pressures  of  time  and  because  I  know  that  you  are  getting  many 
responses  from  people  who  are  more  knowledgeable  than  I  on  many  of  the  issues 
which  you  have  discussed. 

While  I  think  that  the  over-all  thrust  of  your  symposium  as  reported  in 
your  letter  was  substantially  sound,  there  is  perhaps  a  strategy  consideration 
which  has  not  been  given  enough  attention.   There  are  two  difficulties  with 
the  pursuit  of  goals  as  an  objective  for  planning.   In  the  first  place,  goals 
tend  to  be  somewhat  abstract  and  to  embody  moral  or  ethical  values.   There  is 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  this,  but  it  tends  to  make  judgments  somewhat 
difficult.   In  the  second  place,  even  if  goals  are  made  somewhat  more  concrete, 
there  are  frequently  conflicts  between  them  and  conflicts  with  the  conservation 
of  resources.   Judgments  can  only  be  made  about  goal  sets,  and  these  only  if 
operationally  articulated.   These  considerations  are  relevant  to  your  concern 
over  the  band-aid  approach  to  national  problems. 

I  tend  to  feel  that  a  sound  planning  approach  to  national  goals  therefore 
requires  a  somewhat  different  two-step  approach.   First,  one  should  attempt  to 
bring  together  a  number  of  scenarios  about  possible  future  states  in  which  the 
nation  could  be  situated.   These  states  would  embody  concrete  goals  in  terms  of 
income,  education,  housing,  race  relations,  levels  of  taxation  and  government 
expenditure,  etc. ,  etc.   Not  all  conditions  would  be  quantitatively  measurable. 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  develop  a  second  set  of  scenarios  regarding  the 
transition  from  where  we  are  now  to  where  we  might  be  in  the  future.   These 
transitional  scenarios  would  themselves  embody  costs  and  benefits  which  would 
affect  the  evaluation  of  goal  sets  in  the  future  states. 

In  brief,  therefore,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  a  kind  of  practical  and 
disciplined  Utopianism  which  sketches  out  in  rather  broad  -brush  terms  what 
America  might  be  like  and  how  it  might  get  there.   Essentially  this  is  your 
strategy,  but  with  a  slight  twist  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  developed.   Expressed 
in  these  concrete  terms,  many  citizens'  groups,  businesses,  and  a  few  government 
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agencies  might  be  able  to  prepare  alternative  scenarios.   There  would  be  a 
great  weakness  in  relying  to  any  substantial  extent  on  the  inputs  which  could 
be  derived  from  specialized  government  agencies,  individual  industries,  and 
special  interest  groups  within  the  population.   These  might  propose  new 
individual  goals  and  steps  for  achieving  them,  but  would  be  unlikely  to  bring 
the  whole  matter  together.   In  fact,  the  problem  of  achieving  an  over-all 
point  of  view  will  be  the  main  difficulty  in  moving  in  the  direction  which 
your  letter  suggests. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  have  been  of  some  help,  and  I  wish  you  success 
in  your  efforts. 


Sincerely, 


Britton  Harris 

Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
BH:rtm 
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DOWN 
TOwN 
US* 

DOWNTOWN  DENVER.  INC 
704  GUARANTY  BANK  BLDG 
DENVER  COLORADO  80202 
TELEPHONE  303/534-6161 


March   15,    197* 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senator 
State  of  Ohio 
Senate  Office  Buildino 
'■ias:iinnton,   D.C.    20510 

Oear  Senator  Henn, 

Thank  vou  for  allowinn  ne  to  narticinate  in  the  thinkino 
of  the  recent  svnnosiun  on  oovernment  ooals  --  those  who 
nresented  their  thouahts  certainlv  renresent  nanv  of  the 
outstandino  thinkers  of  America. 

^enerallv,   there  is  a  lack  n*  confidence  in  both  oovern- 
ment and  in  business  basically  due  to  lack  of  knowledoe 
in  the  ooeration  of  each  oroun  and  in  the  mistakes  we 
have  made.     A  maior  concern  lies  in  the  student  ane  oroun 
who  more  than  ever  are  tendino  to   "dron  out"  and  their 
lack  of  knowledoe  of  oovernment  sincerity  or  business  nrofits. 
One   item  not  discussed  but  which  mav  have  some  influence  in 
reducinn  both  unnecessary  rhetoric  and  expense  would  be  a 
national    orimarv  on  one  hand,   and  a   reduction  in  time  for 
"runnino"  for  election.      I  believe  the  "resent  svstem  re- 
duces confidence  in  America  on  one  hand,   anH  'jnnecessaril  v 
allows  those  who  attemnt  to  be  candidates  to  take  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  time  awav  from  their  elected  duties.     A 
final   neneral   comment  has  to  do  with  the  news  media  who 
have  such  a   lame  effect  on  the  thinkino  of  American  oeonle 
while  thev  have  indicated  less  and  less  a  committment  to 
truth. 

Ouestion  #1.   --  Since  Plannino  is  mv  field  of  endeavor,  it 
is  axiomatic  in  mv  estimation  that  lonn-ran^e  noals  be  de- 
velooe^.      I   aoree  with  the  conclusions  vou  circulated  --  the 
develooment  of  these  noals   in  those  areas  which  a^ect  our 
standards  and  our  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  worl^ 
must  of  necessity  be  non-narochial   and  act  as  a  nuide  for 
the  federal    oovernment  as  well   as  orovidino  a  blue  nrint 
for  state  oovernment  without  takinn  awav  the  ontions  of  the 
latter  to  retain  authority. 


Goals  and  Plans  are  of  value  onlv  if  thev  are  used  as  a 
broad  ouide  which  would  mean  that  aoencies  under  the  President 
and  the  Conoress  would  be  reouired  to  work  within  these  nui de- 
lines. 
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Question  #2.  --  "Government"  has  set  qoals  in  the  oast  and  continues 
to  do  so.  What  we  have  found  in  workinn  with  federal  aaencies  is 
that  qoals  are  not  consistent,  aqency  by  aqencv  nor  are  noals  that 
are  set  followed  consistently.  We  hear  that  one  of  the  qoals  of  the 
federal  Dlanners  is  to  strenathen  the  hard-hit  center  cities  of  this 
country.  We  aaree  with  this  conceDt  --  not  to  denrive  others  of  helo 
but  to  finally  equalize  the  city  with  the  suburb  --  the  latter  havino 
been  "made"  by  federal  fundinc  the  oast  30  years.  We  find  the  qoal 
but  aaain  not  a  follow-uo  bv  aaencies.   (We  are  aware  of  the  Community 
Development  Act) 

Another  area  with  deficiencies  is  lack  of  neneral  application  to  anv 
law  as  it  is  administered  from  state  to  state. 

We,  for  example,  feel  that  the  new  budaet  nroqram  which  requires 
specific  dates  for  specific  budqet  activities  of  the  conqress  etc.  are 
a  steo  in  the  right  direction. 

Question  #3.  --  Your  panel  is  far  more  capable  than  I  and  have  certainly 
brought  out  the  major  factors  for  improvement. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  do  not  need  more  aaencies  or  committees 
--  we  need  consolidations  so  that  the  processes  can  be  speeded.  One 
area  in  which  planning  could  be  of  value  would  be  a  pattern  for  federal 
agencies  so  that  all  have  guidelines  which  would  provide  promDt  answers 
to  inguiries  bv  city  or  states  or  special  agencies.  This  is  an  area 
which  causes  much  loss  of  coinfidence  in  the  "feds". 

Reforms: 

Item  3  is  vital lv  important 

Item  3  should  add   "and  must  be  coordinated" 

Suggestions: 

Item  1  --  agreed,  although   I  don't  know  if  the  Smithsonian  is 

the  correct  body. 
Item  7  --  yes,   if  based  on  an  onooinq  review  of  the  goals 

Re:    the  Enviornmental    Impact  approach,   it  has  had  an  affirmative  effect 
yet  if  each  activity  were  placed  in  a  similar  vein,  the  time  involved 
in  each  action  would  be  excessive. 

Congratulations  on  the  approach  you  have  taken.      It  is  both  timelv  and 
valuable. 


Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  be  included. 
Sincerely 


Philip  Mil  stein 
Executive  Vice  President 
Downtown  Denver,    Inc. 
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The  Graduate  School  and  University  Center 

of  the  City  University  of  New  York 


Ralph  Bunche  Institute  on  the  United  Nations 
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March   16,    1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  letter  of  March  9,  1976 
regarding  the  Government's  role  in  the  setting  of  long  term 
goals  and  strategies  for  achieving  American  goals  in  "Our  Third 
Century."   It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  embarking  on  a  highly 
laudable  project  and  have  made  an  excellent  start. 

I  have  one  main  criticism  of  the  symposium  on  February  4-6. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  the  United  Nations  system,  nor 
did  I  find  on  the  list  of  participants  anyone  who  has  had  signifi- 
cant experience  with  the  UN.   Clearly , there  are  many  long  range 
goals  of  the  United  States  that  can  be  approached  without  refer- 
ence to  any  part  of  the  UN  system;   however,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  in  certain  economic  areas  and  issues  of  global  survival, 
we  should  at  least  consider  approaches  through  some  of  the  agencies 
of  the  UN  system.   Enclosed  is  the  manuscript  of  an  article  I 
have  written  for  International  Organization,  which  will  appear 
in  its  Spring  issue.   It  is  specifically  addressed  to  the  question 
of  which  aspects  of  American  policy  can  be  successfully  carried 
out  through  which  parts  of  the  UN  system  and  which  would  best  be 
dealt  with  elsewhere.   If  this  article  is  of  interest,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  have  you  publish  it  as  part  of  your  report. 

Among  those  issues  now  being  dealt  with  in  various  parts  of 
the  UN  system  are  the  law  of  the  sea,  international  monetary  questions, 
development  assistance,  population,  food,  environment,  and  energy. 
Even  if  the  United  States  wanted  to  deal  with  these  problems  elsewhere, 
we  would  still  be  faced  with  the  demands  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
world's  countries  to  address  these  issues  in  international  organizations 

With  regard  to  Question  2  in  your  letter,  my  own  experience 
during  26  years  as  a  career  diplomat  convinces  me  that  the  main  problem 
is  the  lack  of  a  link  between  the  long-range  planners  and  those 
responsible  for  current  operations .   The  result  is  that  frequently 
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they  operate  in  two  different  worlds  and  have  little  impact  upon 
each  other. 


admirable  statement  that  "Our  education  system  must  uplift  the 
present  level  of  civic  understanding  of  the  public,  thereby  stimulating 
more  meaningful  public  participation  in  civic  affairs,"  and  the 
current  lack  of  support  for  courses  in  government  and  political 
science.   The  foundations  have  shifted  their  priorities  elsewhere. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  supports  many  disciplines 
in  the  universities,   but  rarely  political  science  or  international 
relations. 

I  would  take  exception  to  the  suggestion  that  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Domestic  Council  be  combined.   It  is  true 
that  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  are  closely  related;   however,  I 
think  the  result  would  be  an  unwieldy  council.   By  the  time  all  claim- 
ants are  represented,  the  body  would  be  at  least  as  large  as  the 
Cabinet.   I  believe  a  good  argument  could  be  made  for  strengthening 
the  economic  side  of  the  National  Security  Council,  given  the  importance 
of  international  economic  affairs.   I  also  believe  that  there  should 
be  overlapping  memberships  in  the  two  councils,  but  I  would  not  overload 
the  National  Security  Council  by  making  it  unwieldy. 

In  addition  to  the  enclosed  article,  I  invite  your  attention  to 
two  reports  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy.   One  is  the  report  of 
the  Murphy  Commission,  which  your  staff  must  have.   The  other  is  a 
volume  entitled  Foreign  Policy  Decision  Making:   The  New  Dimensions,  and 
published  by  UNAUSA  in  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace;   Library  of  Congress  Card  No.  73-79484  -  May  1973. 

If  this  letter  has  emphasized  points  of  difference,  it  is  because 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  I  can  best  contribute  to  the  discussion. 
This  does  not  in  any  way  subtract  from  my  general  admiration  for  the 
study  you  are  carrying  out. 

Sincerely  yours , 


S%^y£'  Z^>l*-<zi 


Seymour  Maxwell  Finger 
Director 
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UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

In  dealing  with  its  major  concerns,  the  United  States  should  use  a  wide 
variety  of  international  institutions.   Emphasis  in  the  security  area  should 
stress  NATO  with  respect  to  any  Soviet  threat  and  the  United  Nations  for 
preventing,  stopping  or  damping  down  conflicts  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  or  at  least  insulating  them  from  Soviet/US  confrontation.   Accord- 
ingly, measures  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  UN's  capacity  for  peace- 

V  &Vemk^  Qv^Ov*^!  &^*ty 
keeping  and  peacemaking.   In  disarmament,  bilateral  Soviet-U. S.  relations 

will  be  crucial,  but  there  is  an  important  role  for  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  as  fora 
for  world  opinion  and  for  pressure  on  the  two  super  powers. 

In  the  economic  field  this  essay  emphasizes  the  use  of  the  World  Bank 
group,  the  regional  development  banks,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
OECD  and  GATT  for  negotiations  and  operations  in  the  areas  of  aid,  trade, 
and  monetary  policy.   This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  view  that  United 
States  interests  would  be  best  protected  in  those  institutions;  that  they 
include  those  governments  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  world  production,  and 
that  they  have  a  creditable  operating  record.   In  addition,  there  should  be 
smaller  "core"  groups  on  specific  problems  and  on  the  harmonization  of 
economic  policy  among  the  major  industrialized  countries.   On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  vital  role  for  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  UNCTAD  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  universal  discussion  of  key  issues. 
Experience  has  shown  that  over  the  years  government  attitudes  and  policies 
on  major  issues,  though  they  cannot  be  Imposed,  can  be  educated  and  changed 
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through  this  process.   These  changes  in  attitudes,  in  turn,  make  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  developing 
countries.   Such  responsiveness,  which  is  crucial  in  a  world  of  growing 
interdependence,  would  be  further  stimulated  by  increasing  the  voting 
strength  of  the  developing  countries  in  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions and  their  representation  in  the  Secretariats  in  these  institutions. 
The  existence  of  a  large  and  growing  new  pool  of  capital  in  the  OPEC  countries 
may  act  as  a  significant  prod  in  this  direction.   I  have  not  emphasized  the 
creation  of  new  international  machinery  or  the  making  of  major  changes  in 
existing  institutions  because  I  believe  that  policies  and  attitudes  are  the 
crucial  factors. 

Peace  and  Security 

Detente  notwithstanding,  it  is  clear  that  a  major  war  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  can  come  only  from  the  Soviet  Union.   Given 
the  history  of  the  past  30  years  and  the  veto  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (Article  27),  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  United  States  in  facing  a  direct  Soviet  threat. 
Consequently,  primary  reliance  for  American  defense  against  such  a  threat 

must  continue  to  rest  in  the  forseeable  future  on  United  States  military 

1 
forces  and  the  NATO  Alliance. 

The  nuclear  arsenal  and  potentials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 

States  are  obviously  so  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  that  only 

"balance  of  terror"  clearly  depends  on  these  two  alone.   Likewise,  any  effort 

to  slow  down  thenuclear  arms  race  depends  upon  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
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and  the  U.S.,  as  is  now  being  attempted  in  SALT  II  talks.   The  equally  serious 
qualitative  nuclear  race  will  also  depend  on  Soviet-United  States  regotiations. 
However,  pressure  from  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  prodding  the  two  super  powers.   Especially  important  in  this  con- 
text would  be  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests,  including 
those  underground. 

International  institutions  can  also  play  a  significant  role  in  deterring 
nuclear  proliferation.   The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  negotiated  at  the 
United  Nations  in  1967,  has  served  a  useful  purpose,  even  though  its  effective- 
ness has  been  limited  by  the  unwillingness  of  certain  key  countries  to  ratify 
it;  e.g.,  China,  France,  India  and  Brazil.   As  oil  becomes  more  expensive, 
and  the  threat  of  oil  reserve  depletion  looms,  nuclear  power  becomes  more 
important.   Countries  with  nuclear  potential  will  not  forego  nuclear  devel- 
opment unless  assured  of  nuclear  fuels  and  technology  for  peaceful  uses. 
Yet,  the  spread  of  nuclear  potential  for  peaceful  uses  opens  the  door  to 
military  use  and  to  terrorism.   In  the  latter  connection,  strict  control  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  is  necessary.   The  inspection 
provisions  included  in  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  are  a  good  beginning, 
but  they  must  be  substantially  strengthened  if  the  world  is  to  be  protected 
from  the  nuclear  threat  as  nuclear  energy  becomes  more  widely  used.   In  partic- 
ular, IAEA  inspectors  should  have  unrestricted  access  to  all  non-military 
nuclear  installations.   Even  if  the  Soviets  block  inspection  on  their  territory, 
the  U.S.  should  permit  inspection  of  American  non-military  nuclear  sites  as  a 
means  of  inducing  non-nuclear  weapons  states  to  do  the  same.  Additionally, 
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there  must  oe  agreements  among  the  countries  capable  of  exporting  nuclear  fuel 
and  processing  equipment  on  appropriate  safeguards  to  include  in  sales  agreement: 
The  U.N.  Role  in  Keeping  the  Peace 

With  adequate  American  defense  strength  and  continued  reliance  on  NATO  for 
deterrence  or  defense  against  a  possible  Soviet  threat,  there  would  remain  a 
substantial  problem  of  conflicts  in  various  parts  of  the  Third  World.   The 
latter,  if  not  carefully  handled,  could  draw  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

United  States.   To  deal  with  this  threat,  there  should  be  a  combination  of 

2 
what  Bloomfield  has  called  "spheres  of  abstention"   (where  the  United  States 

and  the  Soviet  Union  could  agree  whether  tacitly  or  formally  to  keep  out) 
and  strengthened  U.N.  and  regional  machinery  for  fact  finding,  peacekeeping, 
and  peaceful  settlement.   The  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  preserving  Zaire 
as  a  unified,  non-aligned  country,  and  in  helping  to  stop  the  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East  are  a  matter  of  record.   The  UN  has  also  helped  to  deter  or  pre- 
vent at  least  a  dozen  other  conflicts.   In  October  1973,  the  Soviet  threat 
to  place  its  forces  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
Third  Armny,  could  easily  have  led  to  a  Soviet-American  confrontation  had 
there  not  been  a  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  a  non-aligned  proposal 
to  use  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  instead. 

3U 

UNEF  II  is  an  excellent  example  of  both  the  potential  and  the  limitations 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping.   It  has  the  potential  to  dampen  down  conflicts 
which  might  otherwise  draw  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
combattant  roles.   On  the  other  hand,  Soviet-American  collaboration  in 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire,  and  Henry  Kissinger's  subsequent  efforts  in 
bringing  about  two  disengagement  agreements  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  demon- 
strate that  United  Nations  peacekeeping  is  not  a  substitute  for  national 
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efforts.   Clearly,  problems  cannot  simply  be  handed  to  the  United  Nations 
for  solution  with  any  thought  that  the  United  States  can  thereby  avoid  any 
involvement  or  responsibility.   Rather,  such  action  becomes  a  sharing  of 
responsibility  and  involvement,  with  the  bigger  powers  having  a  heavier 
responsibility. 
(ft     The  main  immediate  problems  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  involve  agreement 
on  ground  rules,  better  preparation, and  sounder  financing.'^ 
f  UNEF  II  was  launched  on  a  relatively  sound  financial  basis,  with  Soviet  and 
American  support  and  with  all  members  who  are  assessed  substantial  contri- 
butions, except  China,  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  operation.   UNEF  II  may  thus 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  future  peacekeeping 
operations.   Nonetheless,  two  substantial  problems  remain.   1)  There  is  still 
no  provision  of  standby  forces  earmarked  for  peacekeeping  duty,  except  by 
the  Nordic  countries,  Canada, and  the  Netherlands,  nor  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  current  roster  of  available  forces,  nor  for  training.   Strong  efforts 
should  be  made  in  the  UN  Committee  of  33  to  get  agreement  on  these  points. 
2)  Financing  is  still  inadequate.   China  has  refused  to  pay  for  the  oper- 
ation, and  late  payments  by  member  states  continue  to  be  a  problem.   States 
which  have  provided  peacekeeping  forces  have  gone  unpaid  for  long  periods 
and  some  from  low- income  countries  have  been  withdrawn  entirely.   It  is 
tragic  that  operations  of  this  importance  should  be  impaired  because  of 
relatively  small  sums  of  money.   The  UN  Working  Capital  Fund,  which  might 
otherwise  compensate  for  late  payments,  has  been  virtually  depleted. 

^frOne  answer  might  be  the  establishment  of  a  new  working  capital  fund  specifi- 
cally for  peacekeeping.   Such  a  fund  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  assess- 
ments, but  rather  a  reserve  from  which  advances  could  be  drawn,  pending 
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payments  from  governments.   It  would  also  meet  shortfalls,  such  as  the 
refusal  of  China   to  pay  for  UNEF  II.   It  could  be  established  either 
through  an  assessment  on  member  states  or  through  some  autonomous  source 
of  income;  for  example,  a  tiny  surcharge  on  international  trade  and/or 
communications  or  on  licenses  for  mining  the  seabeds.   Alternatively, 
states  might  be  asked  to  pay  one  hundredth  of  1%  of  their  annual  budgets 
for  armaments  in  order  to  sustain  this  fund, 
fy   There  is  no  question  that  the  Security  Council  would  be  a  preferred  instru- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  authorizing  peacekeeping  operations.   The 
General  Assembly  has  an  overwhelming  Third  World  majority  whose  views  are 
often  contrary  to  American  policy.   The  Assembly  is  also  large  and  relatively 
unwieldy.   In  the  entire  United  Nations'  history  only  one  major  peacekeeping 
operation  has  ever  been  initiated  by  the  Assembly;  i.e.,  UNEF  I.   Thus,  it 
is  possible  that  a  peacekeeping  operation  could  be  launched  by  the  General 
Assembly  if  Security  Council  action  is  blocked  by  a  veto,  provided  that  such 
an  operation  has  the  support,  or  at  least  the  acceptance,  of  the  two  super- 
powers and  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Assembly.   But  it  would  be  a  rare 
situation  indeed  (though  not  inconceivable)  in  which  this  same  degree  of 
support  could  not  result  in  Security  Council  action. 
^ff    As  for  coercive  enforcement  action,  where  participation  by  the  members  is 
binding,  it  is  clear  that  only  the  Security  Council  is  authorized  by  the 
Charter  (Articles  25,  39,  41  and  42)  to  take  such  decisions.   Enforcement 
action  can  be  blocked  by  the  negative  vote  of  any  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  but  this  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  Charter;  it 
accords  with  practical  realities;  and  it  should  assure  those  who  fear  that 
United  States  security  interests  could  be  threatened  by  UN  action. 
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The  maintenace  of  peace  might  also  be  furthered  by  a  more  efficient 
worldwide  communication  system,  as  suggested  by  James  Reston  (N.Y.  Times, 
May  21,  1975).   Reston  recalls  the  failure  of  communications  between  Cambodia 
and  the  U.S.  during  the  Mayaguez  incident  of  1975  and  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis 
over  Cypress  and  notes  that  there  is  no  "hot  line"  network  for  countries  as 
a  whole,  though  the  U.S.  and  USSR  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  their  own. 
Yet  communication  to  virtually  every  nation  in  the  world  could  be  available 
by  satellite  if  the  necessary  earth  stations,  costing  about  $4  million  each, 
were  installed.   Compared  to  the  cost  of  conflict  through  misunderstanding, 
thie  would  be  a  sound  investment. 

The  General  Assembly  also  has  an  important  role  for  the  airing  of  disputes, 
It  can  be  argued,  as  Yeselson  does,  that  General  Assembly  debates  heat  up  the 
atmosphere  and  sometimes  make  solutions  difficult.   Nevertheless,  in  Churchill's 
phrase,  "Jaw,  jaw  is  better  than  war,  war."  And  Yeselson,  while  calling  the 
United  Nations  "a  dangerous  weapon,"  still  considers  that  the  United  States 

should  use  it  for  quiet  diplomacy,  mediation  and  efforts  to  avert  nuclear  or 

4 
environmental  catastrophe.   Frequently,  the  General  Assembly  will  provide 

the  backdrop  for  such  efforts. 

In  sum,  from  the  U.S.  standpoint,  the  United  Nations  and  regional  organi- 
zations should  continue  to  be  used  for  mitigation  or  resolution  of  conflict 
among  smaller  and  medium-sized  countries,  particularly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  in  order  to  diminish  the  prospects  of  a  Soviet-United  States 
confrontation.   To  this  end  the  United  States  should  give  these  organizations 
encouragement  and  appropriate  support,  while  relying  on  its  own  strength  and 
NARO  to  deter  or  counter  any  direct  Soviet  thrust. 
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Management  of  the  International  Economy 


9f  The  economies  of  the  major  industrialized  countries  have  been  intertwined 
to  a  point  where  there  must  be  closer  consultation  on  questions  of  money, 
trade,  investment,  inflation  and  recession.   This  process  has  already  star- 
ted through   informal  agreements,  through  Committee  III  of  the  OECD  and 
through  the  IMF.   With  the  reduction  in  tariffs  of  industrial  goods  to  about 
a  tenth  of  what  they  were  before  GATT  and  the  spread  of  transnational  cor- 
porations, the  world  is  moving  toward  one  market.   The  fine  tuning  of  trade, 
monetary  and  investment  practices  will  require  a  harmonization  of  policies 
far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  experienced  except  in  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

*fl   Experts  studying  the  field  have  concluded  that  there'must  be  a  core  group 
working  on  very  close  cooperation  among  the  major  industrial  countries, 
but  that  its  work  must  be  related  to  global  problems.   Richard  Cooper 
states:  "Success  or  failure  in  the  international  monetary  arena  depends  on 
agreement  and  cooperation  between  a  dozen  or  so  countries,  in  the  important 
sense  that  other  countries  could  violate  agreements  without  undermining  the 
regime."  Cooper  acknowledges  the  necessity  for  decisions  that  take  account 
of  the  wider  global  arena,  but  believes  that  "in  the  monetary  arena  wide 
participation  is  desirable,  but  not  so  desirable  as  to  allow  it  to  hold  up 
important  cooperative  steps  between  the  key  nations.     Philippe  de  Seynes 
also  stresses  the  need  for  a  central  mechanism  for  coordinating  monetary 
policies  3^m$eg^oH^ng   capital  movements.     Miriam  Camps,  making  refer- 
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reaching  consultations  among  the  various  countries  on  monetary  and  trade 
policies  "extending  deep  into  the  domestic  sphere."  However,  she  emphasizes 
that  there  must  be  a  "process  of  fitting  their  new,  more  'managed'  inter- 
relationships into  a  global  framework. 

What  type  of  framework  would  best  meet  these  dual  criteria?   I  am  in- 
clined to  follow  the  suggest ionp made  by  Krause  and  Nye,  which  place  major 
reliance  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Bank  for  International 

o 

Settlements  and  Committee  III  of  the  OECD.    It  is  doubtful  that  governments 
and  treasuries  of  the  major  industrialized  countries  would  permit  a  one-nation 
one-vote  General  Assembly  or  UNCTAD  to  make  major  decisions  affecting  their 
economies.   The  IMF  provides  a  global  context;  its  membership  encompasses 
virtually  all  countries  outside  the  Soviet  group  (CEMA)  and  China,  and  the 
latter  do  not  presently  constitute  a  major  factor  in  international  monetary 
relations.   Furthermore,  membership  in  the  IMF  is  open  to  them  if  they  want 
it  and  are  prepared  to  abide  by  its  Articles.   At  the  same  time,  the  Fund 
has  weighted  voting,  small  committees  which  have  the  effect  of  weighted 
representation,  and  facilities  which  enable  the  monetary  authorities  of 
problem  countries  to  consult  frequently  and  closely.   The  20-member  Executive 
Committee  of  the  IMF,  representing  the  entire  membership,  is  an  effective 
coordinating  tool.  Moreover,  representatives  of  certain  Third  World  countries 
which  take  a  demagogic  stand  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
UNCTAD  tend  to  take  a  more  professional  position  at  the  IMF. 

What  new  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  IMF?  Its  Executive  Committee 
has  proposed  the  following  elements  as  part  of  a  new  system: 
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1)  stable  but  adjustable  exchange  rates;  2)  a  more  symmetrical 
adjustment  process  that  would  require  corrective  action  by  both 
surplus  and  deficit  countries;  3)  SDR's  taking  over  the  roles  of 
the  dollar  and  gold;  4)  a  mechanism  for  transferring  resources  to 
developing  countries  as  part  of  the  new  system  of  reserve-creation; 
5)  a  Council  of  20,  at  the  level  of  Treasury  Minister  or  Central 
Bank  Governor,  to  run  the  new  system. 9 


Significant  changes  were  made  recently  in  IMF  voting  rules;  more 
would  be  desirable.   As  the  oil  producing  countries  gain  a  major  share  of 
world  reserves  and  provide  additional  resources  to  the  IMP,  their  added 
financial  weight  must  be  reflected  in  voting  rights  as  a  means  of  assuring 
their  continued  cooperation.   Moreover,  in  order  to  encourage  true  nego- 
tiation rather  than  domination  by  a  few  highly  industrialized  countries, 
representation  of  the  non-OPEC  developing  countries  should  also  be  increased, 

The  IMF  has  already  made  substantial  use  of  committees  in  which  voting 

10 
is  not  weighted;  e.g.,  the  Group  of  Twenty.    Hopefully,  this  practice 

will  be  developed  further. 

Trade 

In  the  area  of  trade,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  sketch  out  organi- 
zational arrangements.   Ideally,  an  International^ rade  Organization,  as 
envisaged  in  the  1947  Havana  Agreement,  would  offer  a  vehicle  for  global 
trade  coordination.   However,  opposition  to  this  Treaty  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  the  years  following  Havana,  and  to  a  more  modest  proposal  in  1960,  may 
make  this  an  unpromising  approach.   There  is  no  indication  that  the  United 
States  would  accept  anything  like  an  ITO  at  this  stage,  and  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  other  major  trading  nations  would  accept  it  either. 
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GATT  has  performed  well  in  bringing  about  an  unprecedented  reduction 
in  tariffs.   According  to  Baldwin  and  Kay,  the  average  American  tariff  has 
declined  from  59  per  cent  in  1932  to  less  than  10  per  cent  today.    As 
they  point  out,  the  main  obstacles  to  trade  now  are  non-tariff  barriers, 
principally  quantitative  restrictions  and  export  subsidies.   These  are 
being  discussed  in  current  GATT  negotiations;  i.e.,  the  "Tokyo  Round." 
Baldwin  and  Kay  propose  that  GATT  improve  mechanisms  for  negotiation  and 
means  of  settling  disputes  and  develop  new  articles  covering  non-tariff 
means  of  distorting  trade  and  access  to  supplies.   These  goals  would  be 
furthered  marginally  by  strengthening  the  GATT  secretariat  as  they  suggest. 
Yet,  it   is  doubtful  that  the  major  trading  countries  would  willingly 
give  substantial  autonomy  to  the  Secretariat.   As  Cox  and  Jacobsen  have 

noted,  the  more  important  the  issues  the  less  likely  governments  are  to 

12 
surrender  their  control  over  decisions  and  allow  organizational  autonomy. 
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governments  are  to  ^ilrrender  their  control  over  decisions  and  allow 

lr6 

organizational^ autonomy . 

^Alongside  the  operating  agencies  mentioned  above  -  the  IMF,  OECD  and  GATT- 

there  must  be  fora  for  uninhibited  discussion  of  broad  policy  issues  and 

principles  that  are  vital  to  relations  between  the  industrialized  nations 

and  the  less  developed  countries.   This  free  interchange  of  ideas  can 

bring  about  the  basic  teaching  and  learning  of  the  fundamental  concepts 

that  will  affect  the  economic  relationships  of  the  future.   Richard 

Gardner  has  called  attention  to  the  role  of  the  UN  as  a  "catalyst  for 

constructive  change"  by  influencing  the  political  processes  of  states". 

He  writes : 

In  general,  the  agencies  of  the  UN  system  have  helped 
articulate  the  common  interest  of  nations  and  helped  con- 
ciliate the  adversary  interests.   They  have  encouraged 
governments  to  take  a  more  international  approach  and  have 
strengthened  the  hands  of  outward-looking  leadrs  in  dealing 
with  domestic  political  opposition.   They  have  taken  respon- 
sibility for  compromises  in  situations  where  national 
leaders  could  not  have  taken  responsibility  alone.   Thanks 
to  them,  nations  have  followed  better  economic  policies 
than  they  otherwise  might  have  done.   In  short,  these  insti- 
tutions have  certainly  been  instruments  of  a  better  world 
economic  order. 13 

Krause  and  Nye  also  see  GATT  and  UNCTAD  "co-existing",  with  UNCTAD 

1A 
serving  as  a  kind  of  "populist  pressure  group'' 

*/"  Having  represented  the  United  States  in  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 

General  Assembly  from  1956  to  1963,  and  having  watched  closely  since  then, 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  way  prolonged  discussion  there  can  bring  about 
major  changes  in  attitudes  on  economic  issues.     When  the  notion  of  soft 
loans  was  first  advanced  by  the  less  developed  countries  in  the  form  of 
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"SUNFED",  the  concept  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  and  most  other 
industrialized  Western  countires.   Yet  in  1959,  the  U.S.  led  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Development  Association  as  a  soft 
loan  affiliate  of  the  World  Rank.   Similarly,  it  took,  many  years  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  UN  General  Assembly  and  UNCTAD  before  industrial  countries 
accepted  the  concept  of  non-reciprocal  tariff  concessions  to  the  low 
income  countries;  now  this  doctrine  is  generally  accepted  and  is  being 
put  into  practice.   The  notion  of  compensatory  financing  to  help  developing 
countries  which  produce  raw  materials  to  weather  the  vicissitudes  of 
erratic  markets  was  put  forth  in  the  1950' s  but  made  little  headway. 
Now,  in  late  1975,  Henry  Kissinger  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
$10  billion  facility  in  the  IMF  for  this  purpose. 

9}  These  three  examples  illustrate  a  point  which  I  belive  is  valid  for  the 
future,  i.e.,  that  concepts  can  be  taught  and  learned  in  the  General 
Assembly,  but  successful  operating  mechanisms  for  major  programs  are 
more  likely  to  be  located  outside  the  United  Nations  itself.   Can  anyone 
believe  that  the  U.S.  and  other  major  Western  countries  would  have  pro- 
vided SUNFED,  or  any  other  organization  based  on  a  one-nation,  one-vote 
principle,  with  the  major  resources  that  were  requried  for  IDA?   Would  it 
have  been  possible  to  negotiate  detailed  trade  rules  in  the  Second  Com- 
mittee or  the  General  Assembly?  Would  the  developed  countries  have  even 
dreamed  of  putting  a  $10  billion  compensatory  financing  fund  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  General  Assembly? 

^fi     Another  point  is  crucial  with  regard  to  the  General  Assembly  and  UNCTAD  — 
that  the  voting  mjority  of  the  Third  World  is  most  effective  when  used 
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sparingly.  Resolutions  adopted  over  the  strong  objection  of  those  whose 
cooperation  is  required  for  their  implementation  are  meaningless.  Their 
adoption  in  such  circumstances  does  not  change  the  minority  position  but 
may  even  tend  to  harden  it  and  impede  further  negotiations.   Far  more 

effective  has  been  the  combination  of  pressure  and  patient  negotiations, 

16 
as  in  the  establishment  of  the  UN  Special  Fund  in  1957   and  in  the  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  7th  Special  Session  of  the  Un  General  Assembly  in 
September  1975  on  the  principles  of  a  "new  international  economic  order." 
In  this  regard,  the  consultative  procedures  adopted  by  UNCTAD  and  those 
proposed  by  the  Group  of  Experts  in  their  report,  "A  New  United  Nations 
Structure  for  Global  Economic  Cooperation,"   are  hopeful  auguries  for  the 
effective  use  of  UN  institutions.   The  Group's  recommendations  will  now 
be  studied  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly.   My  own  experience  at 
15  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  numerous  ECOSOC  sessions  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  government  attitudes  are  the  crucial  factor,  rather 
than  procedural  and  administrative  arrangements;  however,  even  marginal 
assistance  from  such  improvements  would  be  most  welcome. 
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and  numerous  ECOSOC  sessions  leads  me  t«f  conclude  that  government  attitudes 
are  the  crucial^actor ,  rather  than  procedural  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments;  however,  even  marginal  assistance  from/such  improvements  would  be 
njosc  welcome. 

International  Cooperation  for  Economic  Development 


The  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  noteworthy 
for  the  substantial  degree  of  agreement  between  the  industrialized  countries 
and  the  Third  World  on  measures  for  assisting  the  developing  countries. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  the  following  goals  of  the  LDC's:  1)  stabilizing 
their  income  from  commodity  exports;  2)  obtaining  preferential  treatment 
in  industrialized  countries  for  their  manufactured  goods;  3)  improving  their 
access  to  capital  and  technology;  4)  giving  them  a  greater  voice  in  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF.18 

There  were,  however,      significant  differences  as  to  how  these 
goals  should  be  approached.   The  developing  countries'  call  for  the 
"indexation"  of  commodity  prices  to  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  was 
rejected  by  most  industrialized  countries.   The  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  countries  agreed  that  development  assistance  should  be  in- 
creased and  the  U.S.  expressed  its  intention  to  do  so;  however,  the  United 
States  representative  specifically  disavowed  any  firm  commitment  to  a  target 
of  0.7%  of  GNP  in  official  development  assistance  set  by  the  developing 
countries.   While  agreeing  with  the  general  objectives  of  placing  Special 
Drawing  Rights  in  the  center  of  the  international  monetary  system,  the  United 
States  expressed  reservations  on  the  setting  of  specific  targets  for  the  use 
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of  SDRs  for  development  assistance  until  there  is  agreement  on  all  of  the 
interrelated  components  within  a  fully  reformed  international  monetary 
system.   Likewise,  while  agreeing  that  there  should  be  an  increased  role  for 
the  developing  countries  in  decision  making  in  the  international  financial 
institutions,  the  United  States  argued  that  "participation  in  decision  making 
must  be  equitable  for  all  members  and  take  due  account  of  relative  economic 

positions  and  contributions  of  members  to  the  institution  as  well  as  the  need 

,  19 
of  efficient  international  decision  making.  ' 

most 
It  is/significant  that  the  developing  countries  accepted  the  central 

role  of  the  World  Bank  Group  (along  with  bilateral  assistance)  in  providing 

captial  for  development.   The  principal  stress  of  the  resolution  is  not  on 

creating  any  new  institutions  but  on  increasing  capital  flow  from  these  insti- 

a 
tutions  and  improving  the  terms.   This  is  a  mjor  change  from  the  1950 's  and 

1960's,  when  the  developing  countries  strongly  supported  SUNFED  and  its 
successor  idea,  the  United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund,  as  the  princi- 
pal instrument  for  soft  loans.   (These  would  have  placed  control  under  the 

at  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
one-country,  one-vote  General  Assembly.)   The  resolution/adopted  does  urge 

developed  countries,  and  developing  countries  in  a  position  to  do  so, "to 

make  adequate  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  with  the  view 

of  early  implementation  of  a  program  of  lending  preferably  in  1976;" 

however,  this  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  pious  hope.   It  seems  to  be 

generally  realized  that  the  parliamentary  bodies  in  the  major  industrialized 

countries  will  not  provide  the  massive  sums  required  for  development 

assistance  to  an  international  institution  that  does  not  have  weighted 

voting.  (In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  Bank  committed  $5.9  billion,  including  $1.6 

billion  in  IDA  soft  loans.) 

The  argument  now  turns  on  how  much  capital  should  be  provided  and 

whether  or  not  there  should  be  an  automatic   share  of  revenues,  such  as 
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a  given  share  of  new  SDR's  income  from  exploitation  of  the  seabeds,  a  tax 
on  international  communications,  or  a  head  tax.   In  favor  of  such  auto- 
maticity  is  the  fact  that  obtaining  larger  tax-levy  appropriations  for 
development  assistance  has  become  increasingly  difficult.   Moreover,  levels 
of  support  are  bound  to  fluctuate,  often  at  the  worst  times  from  the  stand- 
point of  development.   On  the  other  hand,  any  release  of  funds  accumulated 
automatically  must  raise  the  question  as  to  who  would  control  their  dis- 
tribution.  Some  of  the  developments  of  the  29th  and  30th  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  hardly  reassuring  on  this  score.   They  provide  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  standards  of  equity  and  fairness  among  those 
who  have  asserted  leadership  over  the  Third  World  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  countries.   Perhaps  a  com- 
promise could  be  reached  on  the  automatic  generation  of  funds  which  would 
be  administered  by  the  Bank. 

These  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  World  Bank  group 
should  remain  the  United  States'  principal  reliance  for  development  assistance 
with  bilateral  assistance  being  reserved  for  special  cases.   Increasing 
reliance  should  also  be  placed  on  the  regional  development  banks  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.   Certain  reforms  and  changes  in  Bank  operations 
would,  however,  appear  desirable:   (1)  There  should  be  a  redistribution  of 
voting  rights  in  favor  of  Japan,  the  OPEC  countries  and  developing  countries 
generally.   (Japan,  with  a  much  greater  GNP  than  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
only  half  as  many  votes.)   The  OPEC  countries  are  becoming  major  providers 
of  capital.   They  and  the  other  developing  countries  can  rightfully  demand 
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a  greater  voice  in  Bank  policy-making  as  quid  pro  quo  for  keeping  the 
Bank  as  the  major  international  aid  institution.  (2)  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  a  financial  veto  should  be  abolished  through 
further  diminution  in  the  United  States  weight  and  necessary  changes  in 
the  voting  rules.   The  industrial  countries  as  a  whole  would  still  have  a 
majority  of  votes,  but  the  U.S.  would  at  least  be  required  to  convince 
them  of  its  position;  this  would  be  a  salutary  restraint,   (3)  The  Bank 
should  make  more  use  of  overall  economic  performance  criteria  rather  than 

mere  project  evaluation  in  providing  assistance  and  should  be  willing  to 

20 
participate  in  debt  restructuring  exercises.     (4)  Because  of  its  virtually 

monopolistic  role  among  international  institutions  providing  development 

capital,  the  Bank  has  not  been  subjected  to  critical  evaluation,  or  even 

much  self-analysis.   It  should  institute  a  periodic  review  of  its  activities 

by  independent  outside  experts  who  could  make  suggestions  for  changes  in 

program  and  mode  of  operation.   (5)  More  opportunity  should  be  provided  for 

personnel  from  developing  countries  in  Bank  Staff  positions  at  all  levels, 

in  order  to  bring  in  diverse  viewpoints.   Care  should  be  taken,  however, 

21 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  and  to  avoid  undue  politicization. 

(6)  There  should  be  closer  coordination  between  the  Bank's  investment  and 

the  pre-investment  surveys  carried  out  by  UNDP.   The  latter  is  the  world's 

largest  program  for  technical  and  pre-investment  assistance,  currently 

running  at  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.   These  reforms  are  clearly 

desirable.   In  fact,  the  first  three  may  be  necessary  conditions  for  continued 

22 
recognition  by  the  developing  countries  of  the  Bank's  central  role. 
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The  recent  establishment  of  a  "Third  Window**  by  the  World  Bank, 
designed  to  subsidize  interest  payments  for  LDC  borrowing  from  OPEC  coun- 
tries, is  a  welcome  step.   Unfortunately,  contributions  required  to  sub- 
sidize the  interest  rates  have  been  coming  in  a  mere  trickle,  and  there 
is  a  dire  need  for  an  increase. 

Remarks  in  the  previous  sections  about  the  role  of  UNCTAD  and  the 
General  Assembly  as  fora  for  the  discussion  of  basic  issues  with  respect  to 
trade  and  payments  certainly  apply  equally  to  the  flow  of  capital  and  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  developing  countries,  as  well  as  to  overall 
problems  of  economic  development. 

Another  United  Nations  instrument  of  considerable  potential  significance 
is  the  recently  established  Commission  on  Transnational  Corporations.   Such 
corporations  have  become  increasingly  important  for  the  transfer  of  both 
capital  and  technology,  the  totality  of  which  cannot  be  provided  by  govern- 
mental and  intergovernmental  sources.   But  A.  James  Reichley  has  observed: 
"As  a  nation  that  has  reaped  great  profits  from  the  growth  of  the  multi- 
nationals, we  have  a  compelling  interest  in  the  elimination  of  abuses  that, 
if  they  persist,  are  apt  to  stir  first  resentment  and  then  resistence  to 
an  American  commerical  presence  abroad.   In  particular,  we  should  promote 
development  of  international  agreements  to  make  sure  that  the  multinationals 

cannot  juggle  their  books  to  avoid  paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes  in  foreign 

,.23 

countries  where  they  operate. 

In  addition  to  active  participation  in  the  Utf  Commission  on  Transnational 
Corporations,  the  U.S,  might  discuss  such  agreements  and  codes  of  reciprocal 
obligations  (host  country/transnational  corporations)  in  committees  of  the 
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OECD  and  the  World  Bank.   Also  worthy  of  further  development  are  management 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  whereby  total  or  partial  ownership  of  the 
enterprises  is  vested  in  the  government  or  nationals  of  the  host  country  — 
as  is  now  being  done  in  many  OPEC  countries  and  the  Socialist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Because  of  space  limitations  and  extensive  coverage  of  the  subject 
elsewhere,  this  essay  will  not  deal  with  certain  other  major  problems. 
The  continuing  Third  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  will,  of  course,  have 
substantial  impact  —  positive  or  negative,  depending  on  the  degree  of  agree- 
ment that  can  be  reached  —  on  supplies  of  energy,  raw  materials  and  food, 
on  pollution,  and  on  the  sharing  of  benefits  between  developed  and  developing 
countries.   The  degree  to  which  governments  follow  up  on  recommendations 
of  recent  United  Nations  conferences  on  food,  population  and  environment  will 
also  have  substantial  impact. 

Another  conference  of  potential  importance  is  the  meeting  of  27  nations 
scheduled  for  Paris  in  December  1975.   Because  it  is  representative  without 
being  too  large,  this  conference  and  its  four  special  commissions  (energy, 
raw  materials,  development,  finances)  might  be  a  useful  instrument  for 
future  consultations  and  negotiations.   Undersecretary  of  State  Charles 

Robinson  has  called  these  special  commissions  the  "most  important  interna- 

24 
tional  institutional  development  since  the  United  Nations. 

Conclusions 

This  essay  has  not  emphasized  the  establishment  of  new  institutions 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  less  important  to  change  exisiting  institu- 
tional framework  than  to  change  governmental  attitudes  and  policies.   For 
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reasons  set  forth  in  the  essay,  I  believe  the  United  States  should  favor 
decision-making  on  economic  matters  to  institutions  like  the  World  Bank, 
the  IMF,  OECD  and  GATT,  where  there  is  a  better  correlation  between  influence 

on  decisions  and  the  ability  to  carry  them  out,  rather  than  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  or  UNCTAD,   There  is  ,  however,  an  important  role 
for  the  latter  two  institutions  as  fora  for  the  universal  discussion  of  key 
issues,  both  for  mutual  learning  and  as  a  stimulant  toward  chances  in 
governmental  policies  and  attitudes. 

While  favoring  American  use  of  international  institutions  where  out- 
national  interests  are  well  protected,  I  believe  the  United  States  would 
be  well  advised  to  avoid  policies  that  are  narrowly  nationalistic,  short- 
sighted or  callous  toward  the  developing  countries.   As  Lincoln  Bloomfield 
has  put  it:   "The  truly  hard-nosed  advice  may  well  be  that  which  recommends 
interpreting  the  national  interest  far  more  broadly  -  that  is,  by  taking 

bold  moves  to  pool  authority  and  giving  a  new  lead  to  cooperative  rather 

25 

than  unilateral  direction." 
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WILLIAM  S.  PALEY   51  WEST  52  STREET  NEW  YORK.N.Y.  10019 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  informative  letter  of  March  3 
on  the  results  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit - 
tee's  symposium  on  the  directions  our  country  should  take 
as  it  enters  its  third  century. 

With  regard  to  our  prospects  in  the  use  of  material  re- 
sources, upon  which  both  our  economy  and  our  security  are 
vitally  dependent,  I  find  myself  in  total  agreement  with 
a  concern  eloquently  expressed  "by  you  in  your  letter 
originally  calling  for  the  symposium:   "There  has  "been  a 
rising  concern  for  many  years  that  our  Federal  Government 
has  too  often  operated  on  a  stop-gap,  'fire-engine'  basis, 
taking  action  on  the  immediate  problem  of  the  day  with 
comparatively  little  time,  thought,  or  effort  going  into 
assessing  and  outlining  our  longer  range  problems  and  po- 
tentials." This  has  certainly  been  persuasively  demon- 
strated in  the  energy  crisis  that  surfaced  during  the  past 
two  years  but  which  ought  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  careful  government  auditing  and  planning  since  the 
19^0s. 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  II  we  changed  as  a  nation  from  a 
net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  of  raw  materials,  and  it 
was  this  situation  that  induced  President  Truman  to  appoint 
the  Materials  Policy  Commission,  in  1951,  which  he  asked  me 
to  head. 

After  exhaustive  studies,  hearings  and  field  inquiries, 
the  Commission  made  more  than  eighty  recommendations, 
with  which  I  am  sure  your  staff  is  familiar.  Some  have 
influenced  policy  and  actions  both  in  government  and  in- 
dustry —  -in  some  cases,  I  am  afraid,  belatedly;  others 
have  been  ignored,  much  in  my  judgment  at  the  peril  of  our 
facing  other  crises  for  which  we  will  find  ourselves  ill- 
prepared.   Of  all  of  them,  however,  one  seems  to  me  to  have 
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fundamental  urgency,  and  that  is  the  creation  of  a  vigorous 
independent  agency  that  will  keep  in  constant  review  --  not 
merely  occasional,  ad  hoc  reviews  --  our  material  resources 
situation,  and  that  will  also  continuously  define  and  ap- 
praise public  policy  relating  to  the  use  and  development 
of  our  present  resources  and  the  exploration  and,  when 
determined  feasible,  the  development  of  alternate  mater- 
ials.  Such  an  agency  should  have  authority  to  require 
cooperation  from  all  other  relevant  government  agencies 
and  to  seek  that  of  private  and  international  entities, 
should  report  regularly  to  the  American  people,  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  other  federal  agencies  and 
to  appropriate  private  organizations,  and  provide  a  con- 
stant flow  of  information  on  known  reserves,  their  rate  of 
use  and  consumption,  new  discoveries,  new  techniques  and 
plausible  alternative  materials.   It  should  also  be  charged 
with  the  construction  of  long-range  policies  that  can  be 
considered  by  the  Congress,  the  Executive  and  the  appropri- 
ate administrative  agencies. 

I  understand  some  steps  are  being  taken  in  this  direction. 
I  hope  very  much  that  your  Committee  can  strengthen  and 
accelerate  them,,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  time  is  not 
on  our  side  and  needs  are  multiplying  daily. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  the  highest  regards. 

re...  *^ 


The  Honorable 

John  Glenn 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


March  16,  1976 
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MARTIN  BARON 
418  DEWEY 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
60202 


March  17,  1976 


Senator  John  »Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  8  summarizing  the  opinions 
expressed  at  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  sym- 
posium which  you  chaired  on  February  4-5-6. 

The  glittering  array  of  panelists  does  your  committee  credit 
and  your  letter  indicates  that  the  discussion  was  very  com- 
prehensive. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  comment,  I  would  only 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Federal  government  in 
developing  national  goals.   Certainly  legislation  is  needed 
which  asserts  government  responsibility  in  this  area,  but 
it  should  also  provide  for  citizen  input.  All  viewpoints 
should  have  access  to  the  goal  planning  activity,  preferably 
by  conducting  regular  hearings  for  the  purpose  in  several 
important  population  centers.   They  should  be  well  publi- 
cized and  public  participation  should  be  encouraged. 

Again,  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  comment.  Now,  let's 
get  the  necessary  legislative* authorizatipft  passed. 


tlfo^ 


Martin  Baron 
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III 

The  'Brookings  Institution  I 

75     MASSACHUSETTS     AVENUE     N.W.  /  WASHINGTON     DC.     2  O  O  3  6  /  C  A  B  L  E  S  :     BROOKIN5T  /  TELEPHONE  :     (202)     797-60OO 

Foreign  Policy  Studies  Program 

March  17,   1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

Thanks  very  much  for  sending  me  your  summary  of  the  answers  to  date 
to  the  questions  raised  at  your  recent  symposium  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.   I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
further  to  your  effort. 

In  general,  I  found  your  summary  both  pointed  and  provocative.   I 
agree  with  most  of  its  conclusions,  and  with  the  need  to  explore  a 
number  of  the  institutional  options  which  are  listed.  There  are  only 
three  issues  on  which  my  own  expertise  leads  me  to  comment: 

1.  At  the  bottom  of  page  2,  it  is  noted  that  many  excellent 
studies  now  go  unread  or  unheeded.  This  is  a  critical 
problem:  the  communication  of  existing  thinking  to  policy 
makers.  When  I  did  my  recent  study  for  the  Ford  Foundation 
on  the  status  of  knowledge  in  international  economics,  it 
came  through  as  the  single  most  urgent  need  of  policy  makers 
in  that  field. 

What  seems  needed  is  some  kind  of  digest  through  which  brief 
summaries  of  the  whole  array  of  salient  literature  could  be 
funneled  to  the  right  places.  The  task  would  be  monumental 
and  somewhat  thankless.  Nevertheless,  in  a  time  when  vast 
numbers  of  researchers  and  librarians  seem  likely  to  remain 
unemployed,  modest  funding  for  a  "digest  of  new  policy 
recommendations"  might  prove  to  be  a  fantastically  worthwhile 
investment. 

2.  I  have  some  doubts  about  point  6  on  page  3.  There  is  real 
risk  in  involving  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
coordination,  even  at  the  planning  level.   Its  function  is 
substantially  staff  work,  which  needs  more  rather  than  less 
emphasis.  The  small  size  of  the  Council  is  one  of  its  major 
merits,  so  quantitative  expansion  is  also  risky. 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
Page  Two 


In  this  regard,    I  testified  to  your  committee   in  early  I97U 
that,  on  the   issue  of  avoiding  new  crises  in  non-energy  raw 
materials,   it  made  more   sense  to  create  a  new  "planning  agency" 
than  to  extend  the   responsibilities  of  the  Council.      I  would 
generalize  that  point  for  your  current  context. 

3.      I  would  strongly  oppose  a  combination  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  Domestic  Council.     No  one  has  argued  more  vigorously 
than  I  that  domestic  and  international  economic  affairs  are  now 
inextricably  intertwined.     So  I  support  the  objective  of  the 
proposal. 

However,  the  management  task  within  each  area  is  already  herculean. 
In  addition,   their  interaction  is,  selective   rather  than  general; 
active   coordination  is  essen^ral  on  only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  issues.     What   is  needed/Is  a  new,   systematic  mechanism  for 
coordinating  international  economic  policy  by  effective  fusion 
on  those   issues  of  its  two  key  components:      domestic  economic 
policy  and  overall  foreign  policy.      I  made   some   specific  pro- 
posals to  that  end  in  testimony  before  the   International  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  mid-1973. 

Again,   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  contribute   further  to  your 
effort.      Please  let  me  know  whenever  I  might  be  of  assistance. 

.Sincerely. 

t/A>^   & y//ff 

G.   Ftecl  Bergstdri  *  $]jK 

Senior  Fellow 

CFB/ka 
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March   17,    1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn, 

I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  letter  that  you  sent  me  on 
March  4th  telling  me  about  the  symposium  that  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  held  in  February.   You  asked  me  to  respond  to  the  questions 
that  you  have  put  at  the  end  of  that  letter.   I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

My  greatest  problem  with  them,  however,  is  in  their  formulation.   You  say, 
for  example,  "What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals 
and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals?"   This  ques- 
tion presumes  that  there  is  a  thing  called  government,  and  that  it  could 
presumably  both  declare  long-range  policies,  and  also  indicate  ways  of 
reaching  it.   I  have  serious  doubts  of  whether  one  can  speak  of  "government" 
in  this  way.   It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  ask  what  particular  agencies 
of  government  might  do  in  the  way  of  long-range  planning,  and  then  it  would 
be  very  important  to  add  the  areas  in  which  they  were  expected  to  plan. 
Otherwise,  the  question  really  becomes  too  vast  to  consider. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  would  be  very  useful  for  your  committee  to 
consider  the  long-range  planning  efforts  of  other  countries,  including  Great 
Britain  and  France.   It  will  not  surprise  you,  and  I  know  that  this  must  have 
come  out  at  your  meetings,  that  neither  of  those  efforts  have  been  remarkably 
successful.   The  question,  obviously,  is  why.   My  own  guess  is  that  the 
planning  process  is  a  less  precise  one  than  is  sometimes  imagined,  and  that 
what  the  eighteenth  century  Scottish  philosophers  and  historians  knew  only 
too  well,  modern  social  scientists  have  forgotten,  namely,  that  all  plans 
produce  unintended  as  well  as  intended  consequences. 

My  own  guess  is,  in  answer  to  your  second  question,  that  much  of  what  the 
government  does  today  in  long-range  planning,  except  perhaps  in  the  defense 
area,  and  I  am  not  even  sure  about  that,  is  woefully  inadequate.   It  is  not 
a  matter  of  it  being  done  badly;  it  is  not  even  a  matter  of  it  being  done 
with  insufficient  funds.   My  own  guess  is  that  too  little  of  it  takes 
account  of  the  many  contingencies  that  are  constantly  developing,  that  have 
political  dimensions,  and  that  can  never  be  foreseen.   Thus,  for  example,  any 
long-range  planning  about  the  cities  will  have  one  characteristic  when  there 
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Senator  John  Glenn 
March  17,  1976 
Page  2 


appears  to  be  danger  of  mass  rioting,  and  another  characteristic  when  there 
is  not.   It  would  be  nice  to  believe  that  one  could  plan  without  reference 
to  such  happenings,  and  that  one  might  also  plan  without  reference  to  rates 
of  inflation,  levels  of  unemployment  and  the  like.   Regrettably,  one  cannot. 

Finally,  you  ask  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation.   First,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  one  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  planning 
can  do  and  cannot  do.   This  can  be  achieved  only  by  being  more  modest 
about  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.   Second,  it  does  require  that  there  be 
some  support  of  outside  agencies  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  impartially 
on  the  subject.   My  own  guess  is  that  much  of  the  planning  that  is  done  in 
the  United  States  government  today  is  "interested"  planning.   In  short, 
there  are  particular  groups  who  want  it  to  go  a  certain  way  and  who  see 
to  it  that  it  does. 

If  planning  is  ever  to  make  headway  as  a  public  enterprise  in  this  country 
it  will  require  a  kind  of  intellectual  rigor  that  it  has  not  had  heretofore, 
Also,  it  will  require  an  acknowledgment  of  the  constant  necessity  to  alter 
goals  (and  strategies)  in  accord  with  political  developments.   To  see 
planning  independently  of  politics  is  to  miss  its  first  characteristic. 
I  find  nothing  in  your  letter  that  suggests  that  this  was  acknowledged  in 
the  proceedings  that  you  recently  held. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts.   With  warm  regards, 


Sincerely  yours, 


Stephen  R.  Graubprd 
Editor 


SRG/lr 
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March  17,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and  the 
attachments.   I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
attached  copy  of  Chapter  9  of  my  recent  book  which  deals 
with  government  planning. 


ly  yours, 


GCL:pp 
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chapter  y   The  State  as  Planner 


The  American  state  no  longer  seems  to  have  any  real  choice  be- 
tween planning  and  not  planning.  It  will  either  choose  to  plan  well 
and  comprehensively,  or  badly  and  haphazardly.  If  the  second, 
there  is  likely  to  be  chaos,  resulting  inevitably  in  more  crisis,  which 
in  turn  will  cause  an  inexorable  demand  for  more  planning  plus 
more  coercion.  Should  the  crisis  prove  great  enough,  and  demo- 
cratic processes  not  appear  capable  of  dealing  with  it,  there  will 
be  a  natural  call  for  dictatorial  measures.  The  state  has  already 
begun  to  accept  these  facts,  yet  the  transition  has  been  most  re- 
luctantly admitted.  Even  as  government  has  become  increasingly 
pervasive,  finally  moving  away  from  its  theoretically  minimal  role, 
its  leaders  and  others  cling  to  the  old  idea  of  the  limited  state. 
President  Nixon  invariably  ended  his  most  interventionary  speeches 
with  prayerful  rhetoric  citing  loyalty  to  the  ''cherished  values," 
which  generally  turned  out  to  be  the  traditional  ideology.*  And 
even  as  he  proposed  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  provide  a 
guaranteed  income  to  all,  he  told  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "If 
we  were  to  underwrite  everybody's  income,  we  would  be  under- 
mining everybody's  character."**  As  with  great  corporations, 
government  has  departed  radically  from  the  idea  upon  which  it 
traditionally  relied  for  legitimacy,  and  no  comparable  new  idea 
has  been  substituted.  The  result  has  been  an  erosion  of  trust  and 
authority. 

The  effects  of  lingering  with  the  old  ideology  have  been  perverse. 


*  Sec,  for  example,  his  address  of  Sept.  9,  1971,  in  which  he  announced 
wage  and  price  controls — The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10,   1971,  p.  20. 
•*  Address,  April  26,  1971. 
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Today,  for  example,  the  United  States,  for  all  its  Lockean  protes- 
tations, has  one  of  the  world's  largest  governments.  It  has  grown 
substantially  faster  than  the  economy.  Federal  government  spend- 
ing increased  from  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  in  1930 
to  about  26  per  cent  in  1973.  Expenditures  directed  by  all  levels 
of  government  increased  from  15  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
income  to  nearly  40  per  cent  during  the  same  period.*  The  costs 
of  government  have  risen  similarly,  from  $3  billion  in  1913  to 
$400  billion  in  the  mid-1970's.  Taxes  were  32  per  cent  of  gross 
national  product  in  1973.  (In  Japan  they  were  21  per  cent.)** 
And  with  growth  has  come  enormous  proliferation,  layer  upon 
layer  of  diffusion  employing  a  total  of  some  13  million  people — 
more  than  the  total  employment  of  all  durable  goods  manufac- 
turing industries.  As  government  has  grown,  so  it  has  lost  focus. 
It  has  become  very  big  while  remaining  dutifully  limited  in  its 
capacity  to  plan  coherently.  This  is  not  accidental;  it  is  how  we 
want  it,  the  natural  result  of  our  adherence  to  the  old  ideology. 

Multiple  forces  will  unquestionably  accelerate  the  transition  of 
government  from  its  old  role  to  the  new  one — that  of  comprehen- 
sive planner.  First  is  the  general  context  of  scarcity  of  vital  re- 
sources. At' the  moment,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  energy  fuels;  soon 
it  will  be  metals,  water,  and  more.  Second,  this  context  of  scarcity 
is  dominated  by  large  and  complicated  corporations,  traditionally 
oriented  toward  economic  ends,  which  require  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  these  resources  in  order  to  operate.  And,  third,  these  cor- 
porations are  intertwined  with  the  political,  societal,  and  cultural 
life  of  many  communities,  but  the  old  explanations,  the  old  legiti- 
mizers  are  but  tattered  shreds  on  the  powerful  new  bodies  of  these 
sprawling  corporate  forms.  As  we  have  seen,  such  organizations, 
while  immensely  powerful,  lack  authority.  Their  justification  is 
controversial  because  there  is  no  framework  of  ideas  to  help  us 
judge,  criticize,  or  reform  them.  At  issue  are  their  relationships  to 
one  another,  to  their  individual  memberships,  and  to  the  com- 
munities which  they  affect  nationally  and  globally. 

State  planning  can  take  two  forms:  the  kind  we  have  generally 
practiced,  and  the  kind  toward  which  we  are  inexorably  tending. 


*  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  "Let's  Get  Back  to  the  Competitive  Market 
System,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  November-December  1973,  p.  109. 

*  Paul  Samuelson,  Economics  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1973),  p.  149. 
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The  first  emanates  from  the  old  conception  of  the  state's  role — 
planning  that  is  largely  the  product  of  the  interplay  of  interest 
groups.  This  can  only  be  tactical,  shortsighted,  and  short-lived  at 
best,  for  it  arises  out  of  the  conflicts  of  self-interested  powcrholdcrs 
who  merely  seek  relatively  short-range  profit  or  protection.  The 
state,  unwilling  to  accept  planning  overtly  but  forced  to  accom- 
plish some  anyway,  docs  so  surreptitiously,  responding  to  the  de- 
sires of  whatever  collection  of  interests  strikes  its  nerves  the 
hardest.  The  result — whether  taken  in  terms  of  the  economy,  or 
energy,  clean  air,  and  pure  water — is  a  patchwork  of  superficiality, 
uncertain,  unsystematic,  and  frequently  unjust.  It  is  inadequate  to 
the  needs  we  face.  If  we  persist  in  it,  we  will  experience  mounting 
chaos  and  divisive  crisis  that  will  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
democracy,  inviting  authoritarianism  in  the  name  of  coherence. 

The  second  form  of  planning  we  have  known  only  in  time  of 
war,  as  in  World  War  II.  A  virtue  of  such  a  war  is  that  it  is  uni- 
fying; it  provides  an  ideological  surrogate,  a  set  of  clear-cut  ends 
toward  which  coherent  planning  can  aim.  This  form  of  planning 
is  integral  and  holistic;  it  is  long-range;  it  emanates  from  the 
leadership,  initiative,  and  vision  of  the  state  itself. 

Can  we  achieve  such  planning  without  the  crisis  of  war  or  one 
equally  appalling?  And  if  so,  can  we  preserve  what  is  noblest  and 
best  of  the  old  ideology — the  rights  of  the  individual,  his  liberty 
and  self-respect — in  the  face  of  the  obvious  threat  to  those  rights? 
Can  we  maintain  an  open  society,  allowing  for  the  free  expression 
of  views  and  for  the  maximum  participation  of  all  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  lives? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  lie  in  the  speed  and  precision 
with  which  we  can  identify  and  comprehend  the  manifold  crises 
which  are  upon  us  and  construct  the  political  mechanisms  capable 
of  dealing  with  them.  I  shall  first  review  the  capabilities  of  our 
present  political  mechanisms  to  perform  integral  planning  and 
then  make  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  be  trans- 
formed and  strengthened. 

Planning  in  America:  An 
Unintegrated  Response  to  Crises 

As  we  have  seen,  the  tension  between  the  Hamiltonian  plan- 
ners and  the  Jeffersonian  Lockeans  was  resolved  earlv  in   the 
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nineteenth  century  by  the  emergence  of  a  clear  sense  of  partner- 
ship between  business  and  government,  in  order  to  tame  the  wil- 
derness and  develop  the  nation's  resources.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  laissez-faire  extremism  had  pretty  well  undermined  any 
legitimacy  this  compromise  may  have  had.  The  administrations  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  marked  by  tend- 
encies toward  a  clear-cut  planning  role  for  the  state,  and  during 
the  Great  Depression  drastic  departure  from  the  old  ideology  oc- 
curred. But  the  departures  were  pragmatic,  deliberately  unac- 
companied by  any  explicit  ideological  change. 

The  year  1929  found  the  American  government  with  a  puny 
collection  of  administrative  services,  altogether  a  minor  clement  in 
American  life.  With  the  agony  of  the  Depression  came  the  demand 
that  government  do  something.  The  New  Deal  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  notion  that  the  problems  of  the  nation  could  be  dealt 
with  one  by  one  through  the  creation  of  a  random  collection  of 
agencies  and  commissions.  Respectful  of  the  traditional  ideology, 
it  also  established  the  idea  that  the  most  desirable  relationship  be- 
tween those  agencies  and  commissions  was  one  of  fierce  compe- 
tition, each  vying  through  fair  means  or  foul  for  presidential  favor 
and  congressional  appropriations.  The  New  Deal  did  not,  however, 
establish  authoritative  integrated  planning  as  a  proper  function  of 
government.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this  failure:  the  fren- 
zied rush  with  which  emergency  measures  had  to  be  taken  in  the 
"First  100  Days";  Roosevelt's  eagerness  to  avoid  an  ideological 
confrontation,  on  practical  grounds;  and  the  unfamiliarity  of 
America  (as  compared  to  France  and  England,  for  example)  with 
a  prestigious,  professional,  and  authoritative  government  service 
capable  of  planning,  and  this  country's  consequent  reluctance  to 
create  or  accept  such  a  service.''" 

As  a  result,  we  now  find  ourselves  confronted  with  newer,  more 
complex,  and  more  intense  versions  of  the  same  difficulties  the 
New  Deal  planners  sought  to  solve  in  the  thirties.  The  past  thirty- 


*  Louis  Hartz  in  The  Liberal  Tradition  in  America  (New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1955),  p.  263,  notes  that  Roosevelt  "did 
not  need  to  leave  Locke  openly"  because  he  did  not  need  "to  spell  out 
any  real  philosophy  at  all."  A  consummate  pragmatist,  Roosevelt  was 
happy  to  let  the  ideologically  significant — and  controversial — parts  of 
his  program  go  by  the  board.  "The  TVA  .  .  .  was  the  only  full  in- 
stance of  public  ownership,  and  the  rationalization  of  this  .  .  .  was  in 
terms  of  the  inspiration  it  gave  to  private  initiative"  (p.  267). 
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five  or  forty  years  have  been  a  strange  ideological  interlude,  during 
which  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  divisive  issues  raised  by 
such  New  Deal  intellectuals  as  Berlc,  Means,  Tugwcll,  and  Dewey. 
Our  ideological  conscience  during  this  time  has  been  distracted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  unifying  presence  of  "enemies"  abroad 
who  quite  conveniently,  in  their  cruel  totalitarianism,  made  Locke's 
libertarianism  appear  particularly  appealing.  Viet  Nam  marked 
the  traumatic  end  of  that  era.  Now  we  are  awake  again,  and  as  we 
wipe  the  sleep  from  our  eyes,  we  can  dimly  see  that  the  great  ideo- 
logical issues  perceived  but  never  dealt  with  by  the  New  Deal  are 
still  with  us.  Indeed,  they  are  even  more  urgent,  but  the  difference 
is  that  as  yet  we  lack  a  unifying  crisis  as  a  lever  to  action,  a  lever 
that  the  New  Deal  had  at  hand  with  the  Great  Depression.  It  is 
remarkable  how  contemporary  the  tenets  of  the  New  Deal  sound 
today: 

that  the  technological  revolution  had  rendered  bigness  inevitable;  that 
competition  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  to  protect  social  interests;  that 
large  units  were  an  opportunity  to  be  seized  rather  than  a  danger  to  be 
fought;  and  that  the  formula  for  stability  in  the  new  society  must  be 
combination  and  co-operation  under  enlarged  federal  authority.* 

Two  creations  of  the  New  Deal  deserve  special  attention  because 
they  represent  our  nearest  approach  to  integral  peacetime  plan- 
ning. One  was  the  National  Recovery  Administration  (NRA), 
which  was  born  in  1933  and  died  in  1935,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  it  unconstitutional.  The  other  was  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  (RFC).  Begun  in  1932  in  the  last  days  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  RFC  became  the  largest  lender  in  the  United 
States  for  some  twenty  years  before  it  was  abolished  in  1953  under 
the  shadow  of  political  corruption.** 

During  the  three  years  following  1929,  the  national  income  of 
the  United  States  dropped  from  $90  billion  to  $40  billion;  the 
industrial  output  index  declined  from  110  to  58;  15  million  work- 
ers were  unemployed. t  The  NRA  was  established  to  administer 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  stimulate  economic  recovery  by  increasing  cm- 


*  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1959),  p.  170. 
**  Clair  Wilcox,  Public  Policies  Toward  Business  (Homewood,  111.:  Rich- 
ard D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1971),  pp.  679  and  499. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  671. 
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ployment,  raising  wages,  and  thereby  increasing  consumption.  To 
do  this,  it  sought  to  establish  maximum  working  hours,  minimum 
wages,  union  recognition,  and  collective  bargaining.  So  that  busi- 
nessmen could  pay  higher  wages,  they  were  to  be  protected  against 
price  cutting,  and  for  this  purpose  the  idea  of  competition  as  em- 
bodied in  the  antitrust  laws  was  to  be  set  aside.  To  implement  this 
scheme  (which  incidentally  bears  an  embryonic  resemblance  to 
Galbraith's  proposals),*  the  NRA  established  codes  of  "fair  com- 
petition" industry-by-industry  that  stipulated  wages,  hours,  and 
prices. 

Significantly,  the  actual  NRA  program  emerged  from  organized 
labor  and  organized  business.  Labor  wanted  wage  and  hour  regu- 
lations and  union  recognition;  business  wanted  liberation  from  the 
antitrust  laws  and  nationwide  "coordination  of  production  and 
consumption,"  to  quote  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Corporation.  "The  time  has  come,"  said  Henry  J.  Harri- 
man,  then  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"when  we  should  ease  up  on  these  [antitrust]  laws  and,  under 
proper  governmental  supervision,  allow  manufacturers  and  people 
in  trade  to  agree  among  themselves  on  these  basic  conditions  of 
a  fair  price  for  the  commodity,  a  fair  wage,  and  a  fair  dividend."** 
More  than  2  million  employers  agreed  with  the  basic  concept  and 
signed  onto  the  program  while  the  industry  codes  were  being 
worked  out.  Cooperating  businesses  displayed  the  Blue  Eagle  on 
their  wares,  and  consumers  were  invited  to  boycott  those  who  did 
not.  Significantly,  it  was  business  which  was  in  the  forefront  of 
this  radical  change.  Like  ITT  and  other  such  companies  today, 
business  had  become  restless  in  the  bonds  of  the  old  ideology. 

The  draft  codes  were  drawn  up  by  various  trade  associations  in 
negotiation  with  labor  unions  and  submitted  to  NRA  officials.  Then 
they  were  submitted  to  two  advisory  boards,  one  representing 
labor  and  industry,  and  the  other  the  consumers.  If  industry  and 
labor  agreed,  the  codes  were  approved.  (Consumer  representatives 
might  have  objected,  but  their  protests  were  ignored,  since  con- 
sumers at  that  time  had  little  power  as  an  interest  group.)  The 
874  approved  codes  controlled  sales,  prices,  markets,  production, 
capacity,  and  the  channels  of  distribution.  In  the  name  of  com- 
petition, they  required  adherence  to  practices  that  the  courts  had 


*  See  Chap.  8  of  this  text.    **  Wilcox,  op.  cit.,  p.  672. 
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held  to  be  unfair:  "Industry  by  industry,  they  were  designed  by  a 
majority  to  curb  the  competitive  propensities  of  an  obstreperous 
minority,"  writes  Clair  Wilcox.  "Item  by  item,  they  copied  the 
pattern  of  the  European  cartel."  Further,  the  codes  were  adminis- 
tered by  "authorities"  whose  membership  was  chosen  principally 
by  the  trade  associations.  Thus  the  government  virtually  delegated 
to  trade  associations  many  of  its  powers,  including,  in  some  cases, 
the  power  to  tax.*  Business  and  government  were  partners,  but  it 
appeared  that  business  was  the  senior  partner. 

The  NRA  failed  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  trade  as- 
sociations had  abused  the  power  the  government  had  abandoned 
to  them.  Despite  Roosevelt's  pleas,  prices  rose;  consumers  com- 
plained, as  did  "competitive"  businesses  whose  interests  had  been 
restrained  by  the  codes.  The  President  appointed  an  investigative 
committee,  which  finally  denounced  the  whole  system  as  "monop- 
oly sustained  by  government"  and  "a  regimented  organization  for 
exploitation."**  On  May  27,  1935,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  NRA  to  be  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  intrastate  com- 
merce and  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legislative  power. t 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  NRA  was  a  failure.  Business, 
when  given  the  power  to  organize  itself  efficiently  in  the  public 
interest,  proceeded  to  commit  economic  suicide,  pricing  itself  out 
of  markets  and  forcing  consumers  to  turn  to  substitutes. 

Two  lessons  could  be  drawn  from  the  NRA  experience.  Some 
might  say  we  had  best  remain  within  the  confines  of  the  old  ide- 
ology and  never  try  such  a  stunt  again.  Others  might  argue  that 
since  we  need  to  organize  business  differently  and  plan  strategically 
as  a  nation,  we  must  do  it  consciously,  recognizing  that  if  we  are 
going  to  put  aside  one  ideology,  we  had  better  make  sure  that 
another  is  in  place  to  give  support  and  power  essential  to  re- 
organization. For  example,  let  us  say  that  ITT  is  right:  that  in 
order  for  it  to  compete  effectively  in  the  world  it  must  be  big  and 
strong  at  home,  regardless  of  domestic  competitive  considerations, 
and  that  for  such  a  purpose  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  watered 
down.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others — the  efficient  disposal  of  solid 
waste,  an  economical  telephone  system,  the  maintenance  of  a  steel 
industry  sufficient  to  our  needs — business  and  government  must  be 
seen  as  partners  in  the  design  and  development  of  the  public  in- 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  673—4.    •*  Ibid.,  p.  679. 

t  Schechter  v.  U.S.  495  (1935),  in  Wilcox,  ibid. 
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terest.  Then  it  becomes  crucial  to  clarify  who  is  the  senior  partner. 
There  must  be  a  clear  and  legitimate  procedure  for  defining  the 
community  needs  that  ITT  shall  fill.  Is  this  to  be  a  political 
process,  with  government  responsible  for  initiation,  information 
gathering,  analysis,  and  coordination?  Or  is  it  to  be  a  commercial 
and  economic  process,  initiated  and  coordinated  by  business  and 
other  interest  groups?  Plainly,  the  lesson  of  the  NRA  is  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  plan,  government  must  play  a  central  and  domi- 
nant role  in  the  definition  of  the  public  interest  and  the  plan's 
formulation. 

Furthermore,  a  national  plan  had  best  take  into  account  the 
complete  array  of  relevant  factors.  Keeping  down  the  price  of 
natural  gas  in  the  late  1960's  exacerbated  our  energy  problems;  it 
did  not  contribute  to  a  plan  for  their  resolution.  At  the  same  time, 
it  appears  that  insufficient  planning  and/or  inadequate  regulation 
of  the  oil  companies  was  a  significant  factor  in  our  fuel  crisis.  If 
our  government  is  to  be  capable  of  planning  coherently,  it  must 
have  the  authority  and  information  it  now  lacks.  In  large  part  this 
lack  is  the  result  of  the  legitimacy  problem:  we  do  not  yet  offi- 
cially acknowledge  that  it  is  the  role  of  the  state  to  plan. 

Far  more  successful  than  the  NRA  was  the  New  Deal's  develop- 
ment of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (RFC).  This 
agency  was  created  on  a  temporary  basis  in  1932  to  provide  capi- 
tal to  such  essential  institutions  as  railroads,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies.  Its  life  was  extended  repeatedly  and  its  powers  en- 
larged; during  the  war,  it  provided  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
strategic  materials  and  emergency  construction  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities. In  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission  found  that  its  record 
during  the  Depression  and  World  War  II  had  been  highly  satis- 
factory,* but  by  1953  the  quality  of  its  management  had  appar- 
ently deteriorated — it  was  charged  with  making  bad  loans  on  the 
basis  of  political  favoritism  and  was  abolished.**  At  that  time  it 
had  suffered  defaults  on  only  1  per  cent  of  its  loans,  and  had  paid 
the  Treasury  more  than  $1  billion.  Its  remaining  assets  were 
valued  at  $700  million. 


*  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government, 
Task  Force  on  Lending  Agencies  (Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1949),  pp.  21-2,  as  cited  by  Wilcox,  op.  cit.,  p. 
499. 
**  Wilcox,  ibid.,  p.  499. 
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Conceptually,  the  RFC  represented  an  instrument  for  planning 
the  allocation  of  the  nation's  capital  resources.  Today,  considering 
the  impending  capital  shortages  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  capital 
needs  of  such  industries  as  transportation,  communications,  and 
electric  power,  one  wonders  whether  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment will  not  again  be  necessary,  to  ensure  that  resources  are 
allocated  to  community  need.  Similarly,  one  wonders  whether  the 
problems  of  converting  major  industries  from  one  function  to 
another  in  the  public  interest  will  not  require  financing  of  a  sort 
that  will  be  commercially  unobtainable. 

In  1974,  the  nation  found  it  difficult  to  finance  many  of  its 
vital  functions.  Government  was  restricting  the  overall  money 
supply  in  order  to  restrain  inflation;  the  stock  market  was  failing 
to  attract  needed  equity  capital;  interest  rates  on  loans  were  at 
record  highs;  utility  bond  ratings  had  deteriorated.  Capital  thus 
being  scarce,  there  was  a  problem  of  allocation.  Who  was  going 
to  decide  how  capital  would  be  raised  and  where  it  would  go? 
Either  this  could  be  left  to  private  institutions,  such  as  banks  and 
large  insurance  companies,  or  some  form  of  government  inter- 
vention could  be  arranged.  If  government  intervention,  again  there 
were  two  choices:  the  haphazard  rescue  of  selected  institutions 
from  the  waves  of  bankruptcy/at  the  last  minute,  or — following  the 
example  of  the  RFC  and  Europe  and  Japan — intervention  as  part 
of  a  national  planning  process.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  RFC  was  successful  so  long  as  the  criteria 
which  it  employed  for  determining  the  public  interest  were  made 
clear  by  crisis;  but  when  the  criteria  became  fuzzy,  corruption  and 
illegitimacy  set  in,  and  the  agency  lost  its  purpose  and  its  life. 

The  Dangers  of  Ambivalence 

The  experience  of  the  New  Deal  and  subsequent  political  events 
exemplifies  Samuel  P.  Huntington's  observation  that  power  in 
America  is  fragmented  much  as  it  was  in  Elizabethan  England — 
the  England  from  which  Locke  descended  and  which  in  many 
respects  he  was  describing.*  Not  only  is  power  deliberately  dif- 
fused among  the  three  separate  branches  of  government,  which 
jealously  guard  their  boundaries;  but  also  within  each  of  these 


*  Samuel  P.   Huntington,   Political  Order  in   Changing  Societies   (New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,   1968),  pp.  98-121. 
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branches,  power  is  dispersed  among  competing  groups  and  in- 
terests. Our  Presidents,  like  Tudor  kings,  have  had  the  continuing 
task  of  creating  some  unity  and  simplicity  out  of  enormous  diver- 
sity and  complexity.  This  is  the  way  our  Constitution  was  written. 
As  Walter  Bagehot  put  it:  "The  English  constitution  ...  is  framed 
on  the  principle  of  choosing  a  single  sovereign  authority,  and 
making  it  good:  the  American,  upon  the  principle  of  having  many 
sovereign  authorities,  and  hoping  that  their  multitude  may  atone 
for  their  inferiority."* 

Unlike  the  federal  administrative  processes  of  other  modern 
governments,  ours  have  worked  to  disaggregate  public  power  in- 
stead of  making  it  more  coherent,  as  the  example  of  the  NRA 
demonstrates.  Our  federal  ability  to  control  the  mighty  has  weak- 
ened; its  vulnerability  to  control  by  them  has  increased.  To  give 
one  example,  on  March  12,  1971,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford Hardin  announced  that  the  price  which  the  government  pays 
to  support  the  price  of  basic  milk  would  remain  at  $4.66  per  100 
pounds.  On  March  25,  Secretary  Hardin  reversed  himself,  an- 
nouncing a  price  increase  to  $4.93.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
described  it: 

During  the  13  days  between  the  governmental  "no"  and  "yes"  a  classic 
sequence  of  interest  group  pluralism  unfolded.  In  Congress  and  the 
White  House  the  Dairy  Lobby  pressed  its  purpose.  Two  million  dollars 
found  its  way  to  President  Nixon's  campaign  committee.** 

Two  years  after  the  event,  William  A.  Powell,  president  of  Mid- 
America  Dairymen,  Incorporated,  wrote:  "I  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  sincere  and  soft  voice  of  the  dairy  farmer  is 
no  match  for  the  jingle  of  hard  currencies  put  in  the  campaign 
funds  of  the  politicians  by  the  vegetable-fat  interests,  labor,  oil, 
steel,  airlines  and  others. "t  By  way  of  further  explanation,  Mr. 
Powell  wrote  as  follows  to  a  farmer  in  Cameron,  Missouri: 

On  March  23,  1971,  along  with  nine  other  dairy  farmers,  I  sat  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House,  across  the  table  from  the  President 


*  The  English  Constitution  (London:  Oxford  World's  Classics,  1949), 
p.  202,  as  quoted  in  Huntington,  ibid.,  p.  111. 

*  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  5,  1973;  Frank  Wright,  "The  Dairy  Lobby 
Buys  the  Cream  of  the  Congress,"  Washington  Monthly,  May  1971,  p. 
17. 

t  Letter  dated  June  7,  1973,  as  quoted  in  Wall  Street  Journal,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  United  States,  and  heard  him  compliment  the  dairymen  on  .  .  . 
our  involvement  in  politics.  He  said,  "You  people  are  my  friends  and  I 
appreciate  it."  Two  days  later  an  order  came  .  .  .  increasing  the  support 
price  for  milk.* 

The  Watergate  investigations  revealed  that  this  was  only  one 
among  many  examples  of  interest  group  pluralism  in  which  high 
government  officials  squeezed  the  vassals  for  payment  into  the 
king's  purse  in  return  for  presumed  favors.  Where  just  controls 
for  the  public  good  ought  to  prevail,  government  power  is  instead 
exploited  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  interest  group  and  by 
the  private  ambition  of  the  politicians.  The  "explanation"  of  those 
involved — that  this  is  the  way  it  has  always  been  done,  that  this 
is  how  America  works — is  in  a  sense  accurate,  but  at  the  same 
time  plainly  deficient.  Creating  government  policy  and  action 
through  interest  group  pluralism  may  have  been  acceptable  when 
government  was  a  relatively  small  and  limited  part  of  American 
life  and  when  those  who  counted  were  usually  members  of  one  or 
another  interest  group.  But  the  reality  of  America  has  changed; 
interest  group  pluralism  and  the  limited  state  no  longer  make 
justice  explicit.  Thus  both  have  lost  legitimacy. 

Shortly  after  his  visit  with  the  dairymen,  Mr.  Nixon,  confident 
of  his  electoral  victory,  said:  "It  is  time  that  good,  decent  people 
stopped  letting  themselves  be  bulldozed  by  anybody  who  presumes 
to  be  the  self-righteous  moral  judge  of  our  society."  This  speech, 
incidentally,  was  one  of  quite  a  number  given  by  Nixon  that 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  traditional  ideology  of  individualism, 
hard  work,  and  the  rest.  It  was  aimed  at  those  "self-righteous" 
communitarians  who,  like  the  Supreme  Court,  felt  that  the  in- 
tegration of  blacks  and  whites  in  schools  was  a  good  thing.  But 
there  is  indeed  some  evidence  that  the  people  are  in  a  mood 
to  resist  the  bulldozing  of  those  interest  groups  who  have  tradi- 
tionally held  sway,  whether  it  be  the  dairy  interests,  the  highway 
lobby,  or  individual  potentates.  There  is  an  increasing  sense  that 
the  conflicting  tensions  of  interest  groups  constitute  insufficient 
due  process  and  threaten  desirable  democratic  procedures.  We  can 
expect  that  additional  formal  procedures  will  be  introduced  to 
deal  with  environmental  pollution,  the  organization  and  priorities 
of  scientific  and  technological  research,  the  design  of  new  and 


*  Ibid.    **  Address,  Oct.  21,  1972. 
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better  total  communities,  the  control  and  distribution  of  population, 
and  the  like.  Inevitably,  society  itself  is  consolidating  a  planning 
role  for  government. 

This  emergent  role  carries  its  own  threats  to  the  notions  of 
self-respect,  efficiency,  and  individual  liberty.  Consequently,  many 
citizens  are  understandably  reluctant  to  move  at  all.  But  if  move- 
ment is  already  under  way  and  its  continuation  inevitable,  aimless 
foot-dragging  only  makes  it  inefficient,  wasteful,  even  illegitimate. 
How  can  the  individual  be  protected  against  the  necessarily  in- 
creasing power  of  a  necessarily  active  state?  The  answer  can  only 
lie  in  new,  improved  methods  of  democratic  participation  and  con- 
trol over  the  processes  of  government.  Otherwise,  either  the  liberty 
of  our  citizens  will  be  unjustly  diminished  and  their  self-respect 
threatened,  or  we  shall  sacrifice  the  efficient  working  of  our  social 
and  economic  system  and  invite  depression  and  all  that  goes  with 
it.  We  shall  degenerate  or  atrophy  unless  we  can  find  ways  to 
renovate  our  political  order,  invigorate  its  procedures,  and  increase 
our  capacity  for  participation  in  it.  We  must  make  its  task  more 
explicit  and  its  workings  more  open.  The  collaboration  of  all  pri- 
vate groups  is  essential,  but  this  should  not  be  covert.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  take  the  politics  out  of  our  problems,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  our  problems  are  for  the  most  part  essentially  political. 
Rather  than  planning  our  political  future  in  back  offices  (or  Oval 
Offices),  we  must  do  it  out  in  the  main  lobby. 


Ideological  Schizophrenia 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  need  for  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  state  planning  is  recognized,  in  theory,  by  a  wide 
range  of  American  opinion,  especially  big  business.  But  the 
endorsement  is  generally  for  "planning"  in  the  abstract;  as  soon 
as  it  drifts  toward  reality,  the  myths  and  structures  of  the  old 
ideology  intervene.  Our  leaders  are  no  longer  merely  ambivalent 
in  their  formulations;  they  seem  to  suffer  from  downright  ideologi- 
cal schizophrenia.  At  certain  levels  of  objectivity  and  rationality, 
they  cannot  help  but  see  the  necessity  for  a  new  role  for  the  state 
and  acknowledge  that  the  passage  from  the  old  belief  in  the  limited 
state  is  inseparably  connected  with  departure  from  the  old  ideas 
of  individualism,  property,  and  competition.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
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such  leaders  cannot  accept  the  transition  subjectively;  they  persist 
in  trying  to  legitimize  the  new  in  the  language  of  the  old.  The  result 
is  predictable — confusion,  hypocrisy,  paralysis,  and  the  danger  that 
those  treasured  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  which  we 
yearn  to  safeguard  will  be  trampled  down  through  mere  clumsiness. 

Richard  Nixon  was  a  particularly  good  example  of  this  ideo- 
logical schizophrenia.  Early  in  his  administration,  he  called  on  a 
group  of  wise  men  to  divine  a  set  of  national  goals.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  first  time  that  a  President  had  attempted  such  an 
exercise  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  were  not  auspicious,  but,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  "We  can  no  longer  afford  to  approach  the  longer- 
range  future  haphazardly."*  The  report  of  the  group  did  not 
provide  many  answers,  but  it  did  shed  light  on  the  planning  prob- 
lem. The  wise  men  told  the  President  they  could  not  recommend 
any  goals  until  he  and  the  political  order  which  he  led  answered 
some  questions.  And  these  questions,  they  emphasized,  had  no 
pragmatic  answers.  They  concerned  the  definition  of  a  good  com- 
munity— they  were  inherently  ideological.  Until  the  political  order 
answered  them,  there  could  be  no  goals.  The  questions  included: 
Should  we  limit  our  population  size,  and  if  so,  how?  Should  we 
redistribute  our  population,  and  if  so,  how?  How  clean  do  we  want 
our  water,  how  pure  our  air?  What  is  the  purpose  of  education, 
whom  should  it  serve,  and  how?  What  is  the  purpose  of  science, 
and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  allowed  to  proceed  unguided  by 
the  government?  The  group  stressed  the  desirability  of  shifting 
from  "a  reactive  mode  of  dealing  with  problems  that  have  forced 
themselves  on  us  to  an  anticipatory  mode  in  which  we  either 
attempt  to  prevent  their  occurrence  or  arc  prepared  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  emerge."**  Inherent  in  this  proposed  shift  were  a 
transition  from  a  pragmatic  code  to  an  ideological  one  and  a 
new  role  for  the  state. 

Similarly  in  1970,  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Growth  told  him: 

.  .  .  government  was  never  simply  the  protector  of  a  free  enterprise 
system.  It  also  managed  the  public  domain,  developed  transportation, 
encouraged  infant  industries,  established  monetary  institutions,   insti- 


Report  of  the  National  Goals  Research  Staff,  Toward  Balanced  Growth: 
Quantity  with  Quality  (Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970),  p.  31. 
Ibid.,  pp.  28-31. 
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tuted  a  social  security  system,  and  undertook  a  host  of  other  functions 
required  to  meet  the  opportunities  and  problems  of  urbanizing,  indus- 
trializing society. 

The  Task  Force,  composed  of  six  business  leaders,  five  scholars, 
and  two  labor  leaders,  went  on  to  urge  government  planning  in 
the  following  areas :  "Social  costs  of  production  and  consumption," 
the  use  of  "technology  to  serve  human  needs,"  the  level  and  dis- 
tribution of  population,  the  preservation  of  the  physical  and  social 
environment,  and  "growth  for  greater  human  well-being."  A  couple 
of  sample  sentences  show  the  radical  implications  of  the  Force's 
report:  "The  United  States  needs  a  population  policy  for  long- 
term  economic  progress."  And  "Dispersion  of  population  should 
be  sought."  In  other  words,  the  government  should  be  thinking 
about  how  many  people  America  should  have  and  where  they 
ought  to  live.  Shall  we  regulate  family  size?  Won't  we  need  ceilings 
on  community  population  size?  Hadn't  we  best  consider  curbs  on 
mobility?  And  again:  "We  believe  that  a  stable  dollar  is  attainable 
under  conditions  of  full  employment."*  But,  in  order  to  achieve 
full  employment,  the  Task  Force  called  for  the  collection  of  sub- 
stantial new  information,  much  of  which  must  come  from  business 
and  some  of  which  business  has  been  reluctant  to  supply.  If  we  arc 
to  have  effective  manpower  planning,  government  must  have  ac- 
cess, for  example,  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  plans  of  all 
major  U.S.  employers.  With  this  knowledge,  which  it  has  never 
been  able  to  obtain,  it  could,  as  the  Task  Force  advises,  plan  the 
fit  between  jobs  and  workers  more  effectively.  In  fact,  a  stable 


*  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  (Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970)  (0-383-637),  pp.  1,  11-12,  18. 
The  Task  Force  members  were:  Neil  Jacoby,  Chairman,  Professor  of 
Business  and  Economic  Policy,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
Moses  Abramovitz,  Professor  of  Economics,  Stanford  University: 
Atherton  Bean,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  International 
Milling  Co.;  Henry  T.  Bodman,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  National  Bank 
of  Detroit;  Emilio  G.  Collado,  Executive  Vice  President,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey;  Edward  F.  Denison,  Senior  Fellow,  The  Brookings 
Institution;  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  Director,  Department  of  Research, 
AFL-CIO;  Alan  Greenspan,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Townsend-Green- 
span  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Walter  E.  Hoadley,  Executive  Vice  President,  Bank 
of  America;  John  W.  Kendrick,  Professor  of  Economics,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Senior  Staff  Member,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research;  Lee  W.  Minton,  International  President,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  AFL-CIO;  Eli  Shapiro, 
Sylvan  Coleman  Professor  of  Financial  Management,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Lynn  Townsend,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chrysler  Corp. 
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dollar  and  full  employment  require  unprecedented  levels  of  gov- 
ernment planning. 

Herbert  Stein,  then  chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  (incidentally,  the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  a 
national  planning  group),  acknowledged  in  1974,  however  re- 
luctantly, that  America  might  "need  an  economic  planning  agency 
like  the  Japanese  or  the  French."  It  is  plain  that  such  an  agency 
would  have  to  be  comprehensive,  alert  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween wages,  prices,  employment,  resource  allocation,  energy, 
communications,  transportation,  the  position  of  America  in  the 
world  economy,  and  more.* 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  himself  appeared  to  perceive  clearly 
the  necessity  for  governmental  planning,  vision-setting,  and  co- 
ordination. "The  critical  question,"  he  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  "is  not  whether  we  will  grow,  but  how  we  will 
use  that  growth.  ...  At  heart,  the  issue  is  the  effectiveness  of  gov- 
ernment." And,  he  continued,  "As  a  people,  we  [have]  had  too 
many  visions — and  too  little  vision."**  The  following  year  he 
proposed  a  governmental  reorganization  more  radical  than  any- 
thing suggested  since  1789.  After  "a  long,  dark  night  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  ...  we  arc  ready,"  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "for  the  lift  of  a 
driving  dream."  The  need  was  "not  simply  for  more  new  programs 
in  the  old  framework,  but  to  change  the  framework  of  government 
itself — to  reform  the  entire  structure  of  American  government  so 
we  can  make  it  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people. "t 

The  President  recommended  first  telescoping  the  seven  existing 
federal  departments  into  four  new  ones,  to  increase  the  unity  and 
decisionmaking  capacity  of  the  central  government  in  Washington 
and  to  enhance  executive  planning  capacity.  Second,  he  sought  to 
disperse  the  federal  government's  power  by  sharing  its  revenues 
with  state  and  local  governments.  Under  this  scheme,  Washington 
was  to  set  out  broad  guidelines  for  the  nation  on  such  matters  as 
welfare,  hunger,  pollution,  transportation,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity; the  localities  were  to  decide  on  the  specific  means  of 
implementation. 

Nixon's  governmental  reorganization  and  many  of  the  broad 


*  See  Business  Week,  Jan.  5,  1974,  p.  26. 
**  State  of  the  Union  Address,  Jan.  22,  1970. 
t  State  of  the  Union  Address,  Jan.  22,  1971. 
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guidelines  failed  to  materialize — the  idea  was  strangled  as  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  predicted  by  "a  combination  of 
lobbies  the  like  of  which  the  Congress  has  never  seen."  "It's  not 
only  impossible,  it's  unthinkable,"  argued  Rubin  Johnson  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  referring  to  the  proposed  abolition  of 
"the  farmers'  "  Department  of  Agriculture.*  Revenue  sharing  and 
decentralization  had  more  success,  because  most  interest  groups 
favored  them,  but  the  concepts  produced  little  in  the  way  of  a 
national  vision.  Mr.  Nixon  abandoned  his  proposal  for  a  guaran- 
teed income  and  later  sought  to  sabotage  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing experiments  in  decentralization,  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, by  abolishing  its  parent  agency,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Thus,  in  one  connected  action,  he  succeeded  in  angering  the 
congressional  liberals  by  withdrawing  federal  pressure  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  in  worrying  the  conservatives  by  flouting  the  will  of 
Congress  and  seeking  to  build  executive  power.  Instead  of  the 
unity  and  "vision"  Nixon  sought,  he  evoked  "visions"  more  plenti- 
ful and  an  even  more  disintegrated  government.  But  after  the 
President's  re-election  in  1972,  he  was  determined  that  the  White 
House  should  set  direction  and  priorities  for  the  nation,  whatever 
Congress  might  choose  to  say.  He  placed  his  loyal  agents  in  the 
various  departments  and  agencies;  he  strengthened  the  lines  of 
control  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  White 
House;  and  he  impounded  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
programs  he  did  not  like.  In  short,  like  Charles  II,  he  set  out  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  executive  against  the  forces  of  the  legisla- 
ture.** Congress  became  increasingly  alarmed  and,  against  a  back- 
drop of  looming  scandal,  the  partisans  within  it  joined  forces  in 
the  name  of  Lockean  principles.  For  a  time  the  national  hero  was 
Sam  Ervin,  whose  eloquent  soliloquies  were  pure  Locke.  We  sought 
refuge,  in  other  words,  in  our  tattered  ideological  security  blanket 
instead  of  tackling  the  issue  of  the  power  of  the  executive,  a  power 
which  is  immense,  necessary,  and  ideologically  out  of  control. 

Mr.  Nixon's  cause,  which  in  many  ways  was  the  essential  and 
inevitable  one  of  improving  government  focus  and  effectiveness, 


*  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25,  1971. 
**  Aram  Bakshian,  presidential  speechwriter,  actually  sought  to  help  his 
master  by  comparing  him  to  Charles  II  in  The  New  York  Times,  op. 
ed.  page,  June  12,  1973. 
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failed  for  two  reasons.  The  first,  of  course,  was  just  plain  old 
ordinary  corruption.  But  also  the  President  was  apparently  blind 
to  what  he  was  doing  ideologically.  Unaware  of  the  radicality  of 
his  proposals,  he  was  unable  to  explain  them  properly  and  to 
persuade  Congress  effectively,  and  so  he  finally  resorted  to  futile 
arrogance.  His  ideological  schizophrenia  showed  clearly  in  his  re- 
peated, almost  psalmlike  incantations  of  the  traditional  ideology 
from  which  in  many  ways  he  was  seeking  to  depart.  "The  new 
American  majority,"  he  said  in  1972,  "believes  that  each  person 
should  have  more  of  the  say  in  how  he  lives  his  own  life,  how  he 
spends  his  paycheck,  how  he  brings  up  his  children."*  True  as 
this  may  be,  Nixon  himself  at  other  times  seemed  to  appreciate 
fully  that  the  freedom  he  extolled  depended,  as  Hegel  noted  long 
ago,  on  "the  recognition  of  necessity."  Without  definite  arrange- 
ments to  ensure  survival  and  justice,  there  will  be  ruin;  hence  the 
clear-cut  need  for  rules  and  coercion  with  respect  to  our  use  of 
land,  air,  water,  and  other  vital  resources. 

The  President's  belated  and  hesitant  response  to  the  shortage 
of  energy  resources  was  another  sign  of  his  schizophrenia.  The 
gigantic  dimensions  and  implications  of  the  crisis  were  obvious. 
Business,  so  often  in  the  forefront  of  ideological  change  in  Ameri- 
ca, had  for  some  time  been  calling  for  energetic  and  comprehen- 
sive government  planning.  John  G.  McLean,  chief  executive  officer 
of  Continental  Oil  Company,  was  among  the  first  to  suggest  "a 
single,  high-energy  agency  in  our  government  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  and  to  coordinate  all  our  na- 
tional efforts  relating  to  energy  matters."**  If  we  were  to  take 
Carroll  Wilson's  sensible  advice,  such  an  agency  would  have 
"authority  to  over-ride  obstacles  in  regard  to  land  acquisition, 
siting,  environmental  impact,  and  other  areas  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program."  It  would  need  a  financial  handmaiden  like  the 
RFC  to  provide  funds  for  such  facilities  as  superports,  oil  storage 
facilities,  offshore  oil  production,  tankers,  coal  gassification  plants, 
and  various  pipelines,  t 

Nixon's  response,  like  Gerald  Ford's  after  him,  was  ambivalent. 


*  Quoted  in  Robert  Semple,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  22,  1972. 
**  John  G.  McLean,  "The  United  States  Energy  Outlook  and  Its  Implica- 
tions  for   National   Policy,"   Remarks  at   the    World   Affairs   Council, 
Pittsburgh,  Sept.  21,  1972,  p.  10. 
t  Carroll  Wilson,  "A  Plan  for  Energy  Independence,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
July  1973. 
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He  recognized  the  need  for  real  energy  controls  and  simultan- 
eously advocated  leaving  such  controls  essentially  to  the  voluntary 
actions  of  individuals,  a  procedure  that  would  almost  certainly 
reward  the  chiselers  and  punish  the  suckers  who  observed  the 
presidential  appeal. 

Where  the  vital  needs  of  the  community  are  concerned  and  the 
common  good  involved,  each  individual's  freedom  requires  rules 
based  upon  necessity.  The  crucial  task  of  leadership  at  this  junc- 
ture is  to  make  this  fact  clear.  President  Nixon  obscured  it.*  One 
can  only  wonder  why  he  did  not,  in  his  hour  of  critical  need,  take 
advantage  of  widespread  support  and  public  awareness  to  deal 
with  the  energy  matter  properly.  Why  did  he  not  use  the  relatively 
mild  crisis  in  the  winter  of  1973  to  alert  us  to  the  serious  scarcities 
of  all  resources  which  our  country  faces?  That  crisis  could  have 
been  a  means  to  educate  the  American  people  to  the  fact  that  the 
allocation  of  vital  resources  can  no  longer  be  left  to  individual 
decision.  Again,  why  did  he  not  explain  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  "live  his  own  life"  and  "spend  his  .paycheck"  is 
inexorably  circumscribed  by  iron  limitations,  and  justice  and  sur- 
vival require  these  to  be  designed  by  all  of  us  working  as  a  com- 
munity through  our  governmental  processes?  One  can  only  guess 
that  he  was  misled  by  vestiges  of  the  old  ideology  which  he  neither 
recognized  nor  understood.  Perhaps  this  confusion  was  reinforced 
by  a  desire,  as  others  have  suggested,  to  let  the  course  of  events 
in  the  energy  area  distract  national  attention  from  the  immensity 
of  the  whole  body  of  his  problems.  In  any  case,  his  strange  am- 
bivalence is  dramatic.  Few  Presidents  have  recognized  more  ex- 
plicitly the  need  for  stronger  and  more  effective  government;  few 
have  shown  themselves  less  capable  in  achieving  it. 

President  Nixon's  failure  may  result  in  a  fruitless  reversion  to 
tradition,  or  in  a  welcome  reformation  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
executive  are  more  precisely  defined  and  fused  with  those  of 
Congress  to  permit  effective  planning.  Glorious  as  the  idea  of 
separation  of  power  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  may 
have  been  historically,  it  cries  out  for  attention  and  modification; 
we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  need  for  aimless  battling  between 
the  two.  Our  problems  urgently  require  a  joint  planning  mechan- 


*  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  problems  of  "the  commons,"  see 
Garrett  Hardin,  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Commons,"  Science,  Dec.  13, 
1968,  pp.  1243-8. 
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ism,  such  as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was  initially  in- 
tended to  be.  Hopefully,  our  political  leaders  will  design  new 
forms  of  legislative-executive  collaboration  so  that  executive  plan- 
ning will  have  democratic  support  and  legislative  planning  be 
susceptible  to  execution.  A  significant  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  in  June  1974,  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  revolutionizing 
the  way  in  which  government  plans  federal  spending  and  taxation. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  fusion  of  legislative  and  executive  power, 
allowing  Congress  for  the  first  time  to  participate  in  the  overall 
shaping  of  the  federal  budget,  which  is  after  all  the  focal  point  of 
much  of  our  national  endeavor.  Until  now  the  budget  process  has 
been  loose  and  fragmented,  much  of  it  proceeding  out  of  control 
behind  closed  doors  where  special  interests  could  cause  wild  dis- 
tortions damaging  to  the  public  interest.  Oddly  enough,  the  new 
bill  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  budget  procedures  proposed 
in  the  Full  Employment  Bill  of  1945  some  thirty  years  ago.  This 
proposal,  designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, was  eviscerated  in  the  name  of  the  old  ideology  and  became 
the  much  weaker  Employment  Act  of  1946  that  established  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Nixon's  ambivalence  was  as  much  a  threat  to  individual  rights 
and  liberty  as  it  was  a  hindrance  to  effective  government.  Indeed, 
we  have  already  glimpsed  at  some  of  the  vile  possibilities  inherent 
in  this  movement  toward  a  more  authoritative  and  focused  state. 
In  his  interview  with  Garnett  D.  Horner,  for  example,  Nixon  said 
(the  transcript  was  checked  by  the  White  House  for  "accuracy"), 
'The  average  American  is  just  like  the  child  in  the  family."*  If 
so,  the  implication  is  he  must  be  protected  from  subversive  ideas, 
and  especially  from  those  dangerous  TV  programs.  Clay  T.  White- 
head, director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  followed  up  with  an  explicit  warning:  "Station  managers 
and  network  officials  who  fail  to  act  to  correct  imbalance  or  con- 
sistent bias  in  the  networks — or  who  acquiesce  by  silence — can 
only  be  considered  willing  participants,  to  be  held  fully  account- 
able ...  at  license  renewal  time."**  That  is,  although  the  indi- 
vidual should  have  more  to  say  about  how  he  lives  his  own  life, 
the  government  must  protect  him  from  opinions  of  which  the 
White  House  disapproves.  Thought  control — no  less  and  no  more. 


*  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10,  1972. 
**  The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  19,  1972. 
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The  Reactionary  Impulse 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  followed  Galbraith  down  the  path  of 
centralized  and  highly  bureaucratic  state  socialism.  In  this  chapter, 
we  have  seen  the  necessity  for  a  careful  and  deliberate  adjustment 
of  the  legislative-executive  balance  to  permit  government  planning 
on  an  appropriately  large  scale  and  in  an  ideologically  and  mor- 
ally acceptable  fashion.  Let  us  now  turn  to  C.  Jackson  Grayson, 
Jr.,  who  believes  we  may  already  have  moved  too  far  toward  a 
controlled  economy  and  who  argues  that  we  can  and  must  reverse 
our  evolution  toward  communitarianism,  in  the  economic  sphere 
at  least.  Grayson's  thinking  is  important  for  an  obvious  reason.  If 
he  is  correct — if  we  can  return  to  the  Lockean  condition — then  we 
need  not  wrack  ourselves  with  the  problems  of  analyzing  and 
documenting  the  new  ideology,  nor  need  we  struggle  to  mold  a 
communitarian  society  that  is  tight  against  the  corrosive  fluids  of 
totalitarianism.  Further,  Grayson's  viewpoint  is  that  of  many  con- 
servatives; and  it  is  not  uneducated,  for  he  has  held  the  responsi- 
bility for  price  planning  in  our  present  economy,  being  for  a  time 
head  of  the  Price  Commission  in  President  Nixon's  Economic 
Stabilization  Program,  Phase  II.*  Significantly,  like  Galbraith,  he 
confirms  the  transition  which  we  have  been  describing: 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  our  economic  system  is  steadily  shifting 
from  a  private  enterprise,  free-market  economy  to  one  that  is  centrally 
directed  and  under  public  control.  .  .  .  Call  it  what  you  will — managed 
capitalism,  socialism,  a  planned  economy,  a  postindustrial  state — the 
end  result  will  be  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  free-market  system  as 
we  know  it.  There  will  be  no  signposts  or  traffic  lights.  We  will  simply 
shift  over  to  another  kind  of  system. 

He  does  not  foresee  Galbraith's  public  ownership,  but  he  does 
predict  increasing  public  control: 

General  Motors  will  not  die;  but  neither  will  it  remain  a  capitalistically 
motivated  and  directed  enterprise.  Rather,  it  will  operate  as  an  organi- 
zation, designed  to  implement  public  economic,  political,  and  social 
policy.** 

And  he  notes  that  much  of  the  impetus  for  this  transition  is 
coming  from  business  leaders,  as  well  as  from  representatives  of 
labor  and  the  public  at  large,  springing  from  business's  desire  to 


*  Grayson  left  the  government  to  become  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
*  *  Grayson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103-4. 
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insulate  itself  against  the  unpredictabilities  of  economic  change  and 
to  ensure  bureaucratic  security  against  the  vagaries  of  competi- 
tion. Grayson  quotes  as  evidence  a  number  of  letters  from  busi- 
nessmen which  he  received  as  head  of  the  Price  Commission, 
noting  that  they  prefer  regulation  to  the  problems  posed  by  free- 
dom.* 

It  is  clear  that  wage-price  controls  interfere  with  the  sensitivity 
of  the  market  system.  Where  prices  are  artificially  depressed,  there 
are  shortages,  as  with  natural  gas;  where  wages  are  artificially 
depressed,  there  are  also  shortages  of  skills  and  workers  generally. 
"We  live  in  a  world  of  scarce  resources,"  Grayson  observes,  "and, 
as  much  as  some  would  like  to  repeal  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  it  can't  be  done."  In  his  view  resources  will  be  allocated, 
if  not  by  the  market,  then  by  business-labor  monopolies  or  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control.  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  inevitable 
that  businessmen  will  tend  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  regulatory 
process  than  to  the  perfection  of  their  function,  for,  as  Grayson 
quotes  one  executive  saying,  "We  know  that  all  of  our  sophisti- 
cated analysis  and  planning  can  be  wiped  out  in  the  blink  of  a 
Washington  controller's  eye."** 

Grayson  views  the  transition  wijth  horror,  and  says  we  must  turn 
back.  He  contends  that  it  is  impossible  for  central  planning  to  be 
as  efficient  and  effective  as  thgr  market  place  in  allocating  re- 
sources, however  uncoordinated  and  messy  the  latter  may  be: 
"The  trade-offs  in  our  extremely  large  and  highly  interdependent 
economy  are  too  complex  to  be  done  efficiently  on  a  centralized 
basis."  And,  he  asks,  "Who  would  supply  the  value  judgments 
for  the  operations  of  such  a  system?"  But  while  we  are  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction,  he  says,  we  are  very  near  the  point  of  no 
return. t 

So  far  so  good.  Now  let  us  look  at  why  he  wants  to  return  and 
how  he  proposes  to  do  it. 

His  belief  in  the  market  system,  he  says,  rests  not  on  "blind 
faith  in  an  ideology"  but  on  three  reasons: 

1.  The  United  States  free-market,  private-enterprise  system  "has  pro- 
duced the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history  and  has  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions." 

2.  "The  principles  of  democracy  and  personal  freedom  are  most 
compatible  with  a  decentralized  market  system." 


*  Ibid.,  p.  105.    **  Ibid.,  p.  107.      +  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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3.  His  experience  with  price  controls  has  convinced  him  that  "bil- 
lions of  daily  market  decisions  by  the  public"  provide  a  better  method 
of  resources  allocation.* 

Needless  to  say,  Grayson  is  being  ideological  in  that  he  measures 
standards  of  living  inferentially  solely  in  economic  terms,  not  by 
"quality  of  life";  and  he  apparently  also  prefers  an  individualistic, 
atomistic,  and  proprietary  society  to  an  organic,  communitarian 
one.  In  any  case,  these  are  the  reasons  why  he  wants  us  to  retro- 
gress. 

Grayson's  ideas  on  how  we  can  do  this  are  less  clearly  stated. 
First,  he  says  that  he  deeply  believes  in  social  equity.  He  would, 
therefore,  maintain  and  presumably  extend  social  legislation  that 
"protects  the  unprotected"  and  provides  for  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth.  He  appears  to  be  saying  that  the  state  has 
a  legitimate  role  in  ensuring  survival  and  health  and  income,  a  role 
it  has  been  developing  during  the  last  forty  years;  .these  should 
not  be  left  to  the  vagaries  of  individualistic,  proprietary  compe- 
tition in  the  market  place.**  Grayson  thus  acknowledges  the  role 
of  the  state  in  making  a  rather  critical  trade-off  or  value  judgment 
— one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  impinges  upon  the  five  "essential 
features"  of  the  free  market  system  which  he  would  continue: 
"the  price  system,  private  ownership,  collective  bargaining,  the 
profit  motive,  and  freedom  of  entry. "t 

Second,  following  the  free  trade  suggestions  of  Peter  Peterson 
discussed  earlier,  he  would  reduce  regulations  that  interfere  with 
foreign  competition,  such  as  subsidies,  quotas,  and  tariffs.  This 
leads  him  to  a  conception  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy  wherein  the  nation  plays  to  its  strengths  and  adjusts  to 
its  weaknesses.  It  also  foresees  a  modification  of  the  antitrust  laws 
at  home  to  allow  for  more  effective  competition  abroad.  Thus  he 
appears  to  agree  with  the  ITT  syndrome:  "If  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  world,  we  must  be  big  and  strong  at  home. 
We  are  partners  with  government  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional interest."  This  concept  inevitably  requires  a  high  order  of 
governmental  planning,  so  that  our  leadership  can  identify  and 
coalesce  "strengths"  and  adjust  for  "weaknesses."  But,  Grayson 
says,  we  need  even  stricter  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
preserve  competition. ft  His  self-contradictions  between  ends  and 
means  are  mounting. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  110.    **  Ibid.      t  Ibid.,  p.  112.    tt  Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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Third,  he  suggests  structural  reform  of  government  to  make  it 
more  efficient.  In  particular,  he  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs — part  of  Nixon's  "Driving 
Dream."  The  new  department  (which  would  include  Transporta- 
tion, Commerce,  Labor,  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
others)  would  unify  and  centralize  economic  policy  formulation, 
making  possible  "an  integrated  and  consistent  program."  But  it 
is  inconceivable  that  such  an  entity  could  do  its  job  without  a 
rather  comprehensive  plan.  The  free  market  is  not  going  to  solve 
mass  transit  problems  any  more  than  it  will  solve  energy  short- 
ages. So  we  are  back  to  the  planning  he  earlier  discarded  as 
impractical.  Instead  Grayson  proposes  a  greater  political  involve- 
ment by  business  and  labor  leaders  and  increased  "public  ad- 
vocacy of  all  views  about  our  economic  system."  He  urges  those 
believing  in  "the  private  enterprise  system"  to  sing  out.  There  are 
several  other  suggestions,  but  I  shall  conclude  with  just  one  more: 
"Business  and  labor  must  work  together  to  shore  up  our  lagging 
productivity,  particularly  as  we  shift  to  a  more  service-oriented, 
and  hence  lower  productivity,  economy."* 

Grayson  suggests  that  we  institute  a  private-sector  productivity 
institute  like  those  in  Japan,  Germany,  and  Israel,  but  this  raises 
a  welter  of  interesting  conflicts  with  the  traditional  ideology  he 
wants  to  preserve.  Businesses  conspiring  together  to  raise  produc- 
tivity would  almost  certainly  affront  the  antitrust  laws.  As  I  noted 
in  Chapter  6,  procedures  to  increase  worker  motivation  and  pro- 
ductivity increasingly  threaten  our  traditional  principles  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  private  ownership,  two  of  Grayson's 
"essential  features."  Certainly,  the  experience  and  experimenta- 
tion in  the  three  countries  he  mentions  raise  serious  issues  for 
traditional  American  theory. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pick  a  fight  with  Grayson.  It  is  rather  that, 
like  Galbraith,  he  has  put  forward  an  articulate  and  thoughtful 
formulation  of  the  transition  in  conventional  terms,  sliding  back 
and  forth  as  it  were  in  the  traditional  ruts.  As  a  result,  his  per- 
ception of  the  connection  between  the  elements  he  analyzes  is 
obscured  and  his  resulting  recommendations  lack  comprehensive- 
ness and  are  flawed  and  contradictory. 

No  one  can  deny  the  virtues  of  the  market  system  for  the  al- 


Ibid.,  pp.  111-12. 
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location  of  certain  resources  at  certain  times  in  certain  places.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  apparent  that  changes  in  the  real  world — the 
recognition  of  a  general  scarcity  of  vital  resources,  questions  about 
the  legitimacy  of  the  institutions  which  convert  and  exploit  them — 
have  produced  a  radical  rupture  in  the  traditional  workings  of  the 
market  system  and  require  unprecedented  levels  of  comprehensive 
planning  by  government.  If  we  are  to  save  the  virtues  of  price 
competition,  we  shall  need  a  most  careful  analysis  of  where  it 
works  and  where  it  does  not.  If  we  are  to  save  the  virtues  of  de- 
mocracy and  personal  freedom,  again  the  most  careful  analysis  of 
where  they  are  effective  and  safe  and  where  they  are  a  pretentious 
delusion  is  essential. 

The  fact  is  that  the  new  planning  role  of  the  state  is  virtually 
upon  us,  but  its  ideological  underpinnings  are  still  missing.  Without 
them  it  will  lack  legitimacy  and  will  tend  to  be  misunderstood, 
mishandled,  and  totally  inadequate. 


Reorganization  for  Planning 

Reactionary  impulses  notwithstanding,  we  can  fairly  predict  that 
government  control  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our  in- 
creasingly complex  community  will  increase.  We  can  also  predict 
that  an  increasingly  important  part  of  its  task  will  be  the  definition 
of  the  public  interest  and  the  resolution  of  trade-offs  among 
competing  community  needs.  This  task  becomes  more  urgent  as  the 
old  definitions  of  values,  based  upon  conceptions  of  "natural" 
rights,  become  weaker.  Further,  a  growing  number  of  trade-offs 
will  necessarily  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  community  that  is  larger 
than  the  nation;  transnational  governmental  forms  will  become 
essential. 

So  far,  I  have  used  the  terms  "state"  and  "government"  almost 
interchangeably,  but  now  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
them.  I  shall  define  "the  state"  as  the  institution  that  retains  the 
ultimate  power  and  authority  in  society.*  "Government"  then 
refers  to  a  group  of  public  persons  and  organizations  that  exerts 


*  See  Max  Weber,  Economy  and  Society,  edited  by  G.  Roth  and  C.  Wit- 
tich  (New  York:  Bedminster,  1968),  p.  54;  ref.  Severyn  T.  Bruyn, 
"Notes  on  the  Contradictions  of  Modern  Business,"  Sociological  Inquiry 
42  (Spring  1972):  132. 
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this  power  and  authority  according  to  a  set  of  laws  and  rules. 
Government  is  therefore  part  of  the  state  in  the  sense  that  it  derives 
legitimacy  from  it;  but  government  also  may  be  quite  separate 
from  the  state,  as  with  Church  government  or  corporate  govern- 
ment, for  example.  One  can  therefore  imagine  a  whole  range  of 
governmental  forms,  spread  out  on  a  spectrum  of  proximity  to  and 
distance  from  the  hub  of  the  state  itself,  carrying  out  its  various 
public  functions  through  a  number  of  structures:  centralized  and 
decentralized,  coercive  and  voluntary,  rigid  and  flexible.  I  call 
this  range  the  "centralization  spectrum." 

Further,  I  have  assumed  that  the  old  connective  tissue  of  our 
former  ideology  will  exert  its  natural  influence  on  the  evolution  of 
the  new — specifically,  that  because  of  the  lingering  influence  of 
the  Lockean  style,  we  shall  find  that  the  governmental  forms  that 
seem  most  desirable  to  us  in  the  future  will  be  those  forms  on  the 
spectrum  that  are  as  decentralized,  as  voluntary,  and  as  flexible  as 
possible.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  the  challenge  of  plan- 
ning specific  actions  for  renewal  becomes  one  of  designing  govern- 
mental forms  for  defining  needs  and  resolving  trade-offs,  given 
that  our  preference  as  a  people  is  for  plurality  and  individual 
freedom,  but  also  recognizing  that  freedom  depends  upon  the 
recognition  of  necessity.  These  predictions  may  presently  represent 
wishful  thinking,  but  since  the  wishes  are  rooted  in  a  still  resilient 
and  powerful  ideology,  they  also  represent  realistic  thinking. 

Let  me  begin  by  sketching  the  course  of  our  reorganization  for 
comprehensive  planning.  Such  governmental  planning,  carried  out 
at  many  levels  and  backed  by  the  state,  will  become  increasingly 
necessary  and — because  of  the  crisis — will  gradually  be  supported 
by  public  consensus;  it  will  then  begin  to  prove  effective.  This 
process  will  be  both  impeded  and  assisted  by  universities  and  other 
such  institutions — impeded  by  those  who  insist  upon  employing 
the  traditional  specialized  disciplines  to  examine  individual  aspects 
of  the  environment;  assisted  by  the  increasing  number  of  academic 
integrators  who  are  developing  new  techniques  for  analyzing  and 
understanding  whole  systems.  It  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the 
modern  technologists,  whose  work  allows  us  to  gather  and  analyze 
huge  quantities  of  information.  High-resolution  and  infra-red 
photography  from  an  earth  satellite  can  produce  instantaneous  in- 
formation about  all  forms  of  construction  which  we  have  never 
possessed  before,  and  computer  simulation  techniques  are  now  at 
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least  theoretically  capable  of  modeling  the  behavior  of  whole  en- 
vironments, from  neighborhoods  to  the  world,  and  so  predicting 
future  behavior.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  new  methods  for 
quick  access  to  data  allow  for  speedy  correction  of  such  predic- 
tive models  which,  of  course,  can  never  be  perfect.  The  towns  of 
Houston,  Texas,  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  many  large  corporations 
are  now  using  such  planning  techniques  on  one  scale  or  another. 
Such  an  expansion  of  planning  capability  can  push  us  either  way 
on  the  centralization  spectrum.  Ideally,  it  will*  also  help  us  to 
form  more  refined  judgments  as  to  which  policies  are  best  dealt 
with  centrally  and  which  can  best  be  handled  by  smaller,  more 
dispersed  units. 

Two  factors  relating  to  decentralization  and  to  the  control 
of  decentralized  government  require  particular  attention.  First, 
what  we  today  call  decentralization — revenue  sharing,  and  so  on — 
is  in  many  ways  not  decentralization  at  all;  it  is  simply  disarray. 
Local  policies  and  operations  can  only  be  sound  if  they  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  a  national  policy  framework.  Whether  one  con- 
siders energy,  education,  housing,  or  transportation,  there  is  a 
greater  or  lesser  need  for  decentralized  control  and  conversely  a 
lesser  or  greater  need  for  a  national  framework. 

Second,  decentralization  has  historically  been  exploited  by  local 
powerholders  to  resist  change.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  those  who  want  to  alter  the  status  quo  to  call 
in  the  power  of  the  more  distant,  bcttcr-insulated  national  govern- 
ment. This  pattern  cannot  be  erased,  but  it  can  be  lessened.  A 
central  government  that  knows  its  mind  can  detect  and  measure 
local  activities  far  better  than  before,  because  of  the  technological 
factors  mentioned  above;  it  can  consequently  strengthen  resistance 
where  helpful.  Furthermore,  taking  the  predictions  I  outline  here 
as  a  package,  one  can  project  a  greater  sense  of  community  con- 
sciousness into  the  decentralized  unit  and  a  wider  participation  by 
its  members  in  the  decisions  affecting  control  and  direction.  Even 
though  participation  per  se  is  no  guarantee  of  democratic  control, 
it  would  seem  worth  encouraging  as  a  means  of  ensuring  com- 
munity well-being  and  protecting  liberty.  Participation  renders  a 
bureaucracy  less  chilling,  more  open,  and  part  of  the  community 
it  was  designed  to  serve  instead  of  separate  from  it.  Too  many 
bureaucracies  today  seem  to  operate,  in  Theodore  Levitt's  words, 
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as  sealed  continuums  [that]  "can  only  be  shaken  out  of  their 
respectable  impassiveness  by  confrontation  and  force.1'* 

I  envisage  a  relatively  small,  highly  focused  national  government, 
authorized  for  and  capable  of  comprehensive  long-range  planning, 
and  empowered  to  collect  and  allocate  virtually  all  the  nation's 
tax  revenue  according  to  general  criteria  set  nationally.  At  the 
same  time,  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  regional  communities, 
some  comprising  several  states  and  others  small  neighborhoods. 
These  divisions  might  or  might  not  have  relevance  to  existing  po- 
litical boundaries.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder,  for  example, 
whether  Rhode  Island  makes  sense  as  a  geographic  entity  or  why 
there  should  be  two  Dakotas.  Political  division  of  the  country 
would  follow  planning  needs  and  capabilities.  The  implementation 
of  planning  goals  should  be  as  near  to  the  local  level  as  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  upheaval  of  existing  structures  which 
even  this  simple  and  brief  description  entails:  the  abolition  of 
much  of  the  federal  government  structure,  leaving  what  remains 
authoritative  and  powerful;  the  elimination  of  many  states  and 
their  replacement  by  regional  governments  that  would  take  on  part 
of  the  administrative  apparatus  displaced  from  Washington;  and 
the  reduction  of  many  of  the  redundant  city,  town,  and  county 
structures. 

Federal  Chartering  and  Community  Control 

Among  the  functions  of  the  central  government  will  clearly  be 
the  chartering  of  the  2,000  or  so  large  publicly  held  corporations 
which  affect  the  life  of  the  entire  country.  This  charter — not  the 
ideas  of  property  and  ownership — would  be  the  fundamental 
legitimizer  of  the  corporation.  It  would  establish  that  Exxon,  for 
example,  is  not  an  individual  with  rights  of  privacy  but  a  public 
collective  chartered  by  the  community  to  serve  certain  functions, 
and  that  all  its  activities  are  susceptible  to  public  inspection.  The 
corporate  charter  should  stipulate  certain  conditions  of  legitimacy 
and  set  forth  general  rules  of  corporate  organization  and  conduct. 
Most  important,  it  should  detail  the  information  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  required  to  disclose  regularly.  This  should  include  arrange- 
ments made  with  foreign  governments,  internal  and  external  cost/ 


*  Theodore  Levitt,  The  Third  Sector:  New  Tactics  for  a  Responsive  So- 
ciety (New  York:  AMACOM,   1973)  p.  22. 
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benefit  accounting,  productivity  information,  costs  of  externalities 
such  as  pollution,  and  forecasts  about  growth,  contraction,  and 
other  major  corporate  changes.* 

The  national  charter  should  be  relatively  brief,  general,  and 
flexible,  enabling  corporations  to  invent  and  to  experiment  as  far  as 
possible.  It  should  also  leave  room  for  supplementary  legitimization 
by  the  various  communities  which  the  corporation  affects  and  by  the 
internal  membership  of  the  corporation.  The  corporation  must  be 
seen  as  a  part  of  the  several  communities  it  touches,  and  essential 
to  the  design  and  development  of  the  communities  in  which  it  is 
actually  located;  the  charter  must  consider  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  of  each  such  com- 
munity, one  that  affects  its  housing  patterns,  transportation  sys- 
tem, educational  needs,  and  more.  Through  the  charter  itself, 
therefore,  the  community  must  have  a  fundamental  say  in  the  cor- 
poration's being.  Consider  the  difficulty  Xerox  Corporation  en- 
countered in  moving  its  headquarters  into  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
In  1969,  Xerox  set  up  a  dummy  corporation,  the  Pacific  Develop- 
ment Company,  and  through  a  West  Coast  real-estate  firm  pro- 
ceeded to  buy  up  104  acres  in  the  town.  The  company  had  no 
illusions  that  "it  could  just  walk  into  town,"  but  was  unprepared 
for  three  years  of  wrangling  and  being  forced  to  locate  elsewhere. 
Yet  Xerox  is  among  the  most  community-sensitive  of  U.S.  com- 
panies; it  is  clean;  its  buildings  are  well  designed.  What  held  up  its 
move  was  both  an  ideological  confusion  concerning  the  fit  between 


The  disclosure  problem  is  evident  in  the  experience  of  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities,  a  research  group  which  seeks  to  bring  corporate 
activities  to  public  attention.  In  1973,  it  sought  to  evaluate  sixteen 
pharmaceutical  companies  with  respect  to  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
their  products  and  their  research  productivity.  CEP  sent  a  four-page 
questionnaire  to  the  companies  inquiring  about  product  line,  relations 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  research  activities,  and  pro- 
motion activities.  One  company  cooperated  fully;  the  others  less  so.  The 
vice  president  of  public  affairs  of  one  of  the  companies  with  more  than 
$500  million  in  sales  explained  his  refusal  to  cooperate  on  the  grounds 
that  a  public  corporation  has  no  more  responsibility  to  the  public  than 
does  a  private  individual.  "How  would  you  feel  if  someone  came  up  to 
your  door  and  asked  what  your  income  was  and  what  your  husband 
earns?"  he  asked.  He  was,  of  course,  reflecting  the  traditional  ideology. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  change — huge,  multimil- 
lion-dollar, nonproprietary  collectives  cannot  for  long  sustain  the  fic- 
tion of  individuality.  See  the  Economic  Priorities  Report,  "In  Whose 
Hands?",  August-November  1973,  pp.  25  and  26. 
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the  purposes  and  functions  of  Xerox  and  those  of  the  Greenwich 
community  and  the  inadequacies  in  the  planning  mechanisms  by 
which  the  Greenwich  community  designs  its  future.  These  pro- 
cedures are  at  present  weak  and  untried,  and  there  is  confusion. 
In  some  cities,  influential  banks  decide  the  community's  future, 
directing  the  flow  of  mortgage  money  out  of  one  neighborhood 
and  into  another — a  practice  called  "redlining"  which  understand- 
ably evokes  the  wrath  of  those  in  abandoned  neighborhoods.  In 
others,  neighborhood  groups  and  associations  have  had  some  suc- 
cess in  planning  with  City  Hall.  In  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey,  as 
we  saw,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  indirectly 
sought  to  specify  population  size  in  sixteen  municipalities.  In 
Oregon,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Tom  McCall,  the  entire 
state  appears  to  have  had  an  unusually  clear  vision  of  what  it 
wants  to  be — pretty  much  like  it  was — which  means  population 
control  and  rigorous  environmental  protection. 

For  the  time  being,  openness  may  be  the  most  important  re- 
quirement to  ensure  the  fullest  expression  of  many  experimental 
forces  and  the  free  play  of  a  wide  variety  of  model  builders.  Their 
way  can  be  smoothed  and  their  utility  enhanced,  however,  by  a 
general  consciousness  of  ideological  transition  so  that  a  new  con- 
sensus ensues  before  anarchy  invites  authoritarian  control. 

The  conduct  of  the  corporate  community  will  likewise  benefit 
increasingly  from  the  participation  of  all  its  members.  The  way 
should  be  left  open  for  a  wide  variety  of  forms  and  experiments 
in  governance  to  achieve  this  participation.  This  will  entail  a 
loosening  of  the  rigidities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
other  rules  and  regulations  rooted  in  the  old  notion  of  contract. 

Although  legitimacy,  both  national  and  communal,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charter,  as  well  as  by  internal  corporate  by-laws. 
and  although  certain  controls  will  emanate  from  these  legitimizing 
devices,  additional  controls  on  the  corporation  will,  as  now,  spring 
from  other  sources — principally  regulations  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  changing  times  and  the  forces  of  competition.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  existing  plethora  of  regulations  on  corporations  could  be 
reduced  by  a  more  orderly  and  responsive  chartering  procedure. 
It  also  seems  likely  that  the  antitrust  laws  will  have  to  be  sub- 
stantially revised  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  economy,  as  well  as  to  allow  for  collaborative  ventures 
by  corporations  to  meet  pressing  needs  at  home.  In  short,  com- 
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munity  need  will  become  the  dominant  principle  of  control.  Over- 
all, there  could  well  be  less  government  intervention  in  corporate 
activities  than  there  is  now. 

Conventional  competition  and  other  parts  of  the  traditional 
ideology  will  still  flourish  for  the  host  of  small  clearly  owned  cor- 
porations— Galbraith's  market  system — and  careful  efforts  should 
be  made  to  distinguish  this  more  traditional  part  of  business  from 
the  more  radical  forms.  Market  system  businesses  should  be 
chartered  locally  or  regionally  where  they  operate. 

Collective  bargaining  in  large  corporations  will  diminish  in 
importance  as  the  contract  between  workers  and  employers  de- 
creases in  significance.  It  will  be  replaced  by  consensual  mecha- 
nisms, both  within  the  corporation  and  between  the  corporation 
and  the  communities  it  affects.  Collective  bargaining  will  also  be 
weakened  as  the  increasing  interdependence  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological systems  makes  work  stoppages  less  acceptable  in  either 
the  private  or  the  public  sector.  Concomitantly,  there  will  be  rising 
demands  for  a  guaranteed  income  and  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  wealth.  One  might  expect  limits  on  executive  salaries  and  severe 
strictures  on  inheritance  rights. 

Inasmuch  as  large  corporations  will  no  longer  be  considered 
property  but  rather  nationally  chartered,  community-oriented  col- 
lectives, their  shareholders  will  no  longer  be  considered  owners 
but  merely  investors  whose  rights  are  safeguarded  by  law  like 
those  of  other  providers  of  corporate  funds,  such  as  banks  and  in- 
vestment institutions.  This  simpler  and  clearer  identity  will  mean 
that  corporate  boards  of  directors  may  be  made  into  more  legiti- 
mate, more  useful  instruments.  Certain  general  stipulations  re- 
garding their  composition  might  be  contained  in  the  federal  charter, 
but  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  leave  sufficient  leeway  so  that 
representatives  of  workers  or  various  communities  might  be  in- 
cluded on  boards,  where  appropriate,  as  part  of  the  general  con- 
sensual mechanism.  The  capital  needs  of  the  corporation  might 
be  assisted  by  federal  planning  mechanisms,  as  I  suggested  earlier. 

Finally,  whatever  is  done  nationally  to  legitimize  and  control 
the  corporation  will  have  to  take  account  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sures and  needs  for  transnational  controls.  The  transnational  busi- 
ness corporation  itself  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  nation-state,  but 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  different  from  it,  serving  separate  func- 
tions. It  is  possible  for  strong  transnational  business  organizations 
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and  strong  national  governments  to  exist  side  by  side;  nevertheless, 
transnational  organizations  arc  sure  to  have  a  revolutionary  impact 
on  the  current  national  structures.  Samuel  Huntington  says, 

Today  man's  capacities  for  organization  are  outrunning  the  nation-state 
system.  Internationalism  is  a  dead  end.  Only  organizations  that  are  dis- 
interested in  sovereignty  can  transcend  it.  For  the  immediate  future  a 
central  focus  of  world  politics  will  be  on  the  coexistence  of  and  inter- 
action between  transnational  organizations  and  the  nation-state.* 


This  brief  projection  of  what  the  new  role  of  the  state  entails  is 
as  filled  with  possible  danger  as  it  is  rich  with  opportunity.  A  more 
authoritative  state  naturally  brings  the  possibility  of  repression, 
conformity,  and  stifling  bureaucracy.  But  the  state  we  have  now 
is  surely  far  from  ideal.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Utopian  to 
imagine  a  better-ordered  society,  one  in  which  values  are  more 
explicitly  defined  and  more  readily  attainable.  Part  of  the  purpose 
of  ideological  analysis  is  to  discover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  di- 
rection in  which  a  society  is  moving;  to  encourage  an  inspection 
of  old  assumptions;  and  to  allow  the  comparison  of  those  assump- 
tions with  current  directions  so  as  to  minimize  dangers  and  make 
the  most  of  opportunities. 

Business  Can  Help 

Corporations  can  and  should  play  an  important  part  in  en- 
couraging the  state  and  the  various  levels  of  government  to  assume 
their  new  role.  They  have  a  clear  interest  in  doing  so,  depending 
as  they  do  upon  an  orderly  and  purposeful  community.  And  they 
have  much  useful  knowledge  and  skill.  But  the  dangers  inherent  in 
corporate  collaboration  need  to  be  carefully  understood,  as  do  the 
Lockean  inhibitions  which  can  retard  and  distort  it.  Some  of  these 
have  been  alluded  to  in  Chapter  6,  but  they  need  emphasis. 

The  first  danger  is  that  of  totalitarianism.  We  hear  repeated 
many  times,  especially  by  businessmen,  variations  of  the  simplistic 
notion  that  all  ills  are  caused  by  the  state  and  that  somehow,  if  its 
heavy  hand  could  be  withered,  good  would  follow.  This  is  not 
surprising;  anarchism,  after  all,  represents,  as  Carl  Friedrich  noted, 


*  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  "Transnational  Organizations  in  World  Politics." 
World  Politics,  April  1973,  pp.  365  and  368. 
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"the  high  point  of  Western  individualism  and  in  a  sense  its  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum."*  Historically,  anarchism  seems  almost  inevit- 
ably to  evoke  totalitarianism,  so  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  democracy  and  maximum  individual  liberty  to  avoid  it.  This 
requires  first,  the  recognition  that  government  has  a  job,  and  sec- 
ond, the  precise  definition  of  what  that  job  is.  "Government's  job 
is  not  business,  and  business's  job  is  not  government,"  Levitt  has 
written.  "And  unless  these  functions  are  resolutely  separated 
in  all  respects,  they  are  eventually  combined  in  every  respect.  In 
the  end  the  danger  is  not  that  government  will  run  business,  or  that 
business  will  run  government,  but  rather  that  the  two  of  them  will 
coalesce  .  .  .  into  a  single  power,  unopposed  and  unopposable."** 

The  second,  related  danger  lies  in  the  inexplicit  assignment  of 
rights  and  competencies  between  g  .^rnment  and  business.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  suppose  that  busings  can  solve  the  social  and 
technological  problems  of  our  time.  Failure  to  see  the  limitations 
in  this  supposition  will  retard  solutions,  undermine  the  integrity 
and  effectiveness  of  government,  and  impair  the  efficiency  and 
profitability  of  business. 

The  matter  of  right  is  clearly  raised,  for  example,  when  one 
hears  businessmen  talking  about  "competing  with  government"  to 
provide  better  education.  George  Champion,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  suggested  that  business  "must 
do  its  part"  to  make  the  most  of  new  teaching  and  learning  ma- 
chines, providing  not  only  the  "hardware"  but  also  the  "software" 
(the  thoughts)  to  feed  into  the  machines.  "Otherwise  government 
will  move  into  still  another  vacuum,  and  its  influence  will  be  further 
extended."t  The  implication  here  is  that  education  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  government,  but  it  can  be  entrusted  to  business.  This  is 
a  tempting  doctrine,  given  the  inadequacy  of  the  political  frame- 
work around  our  public  schools;  but  do  we  really  want  to  remove 
our  school  system  from  its  democratic  foundations  and  turn  it  over 
to  unelected  corporate  leaders? 

In  the  wake  of  the  1967  summer  riots,  the  Michigan  Bell  Tele- 


*  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  "The  Anarchist  Controversy  Over  Violence,"  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Politik  (Cologne:  Carl  Heymanns  Verlag  WG,  1972),  p. 
168. 

r*  Theodore  Levitt,  'The  Dangers  of  Social  Responsibility,"  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review,  September-October,  1958,  p.  47. 

t  George  Champion,  "Creative  Competition,"  Harvard  Business  Review, 
May-June  1967,  pp.  64-5. 
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phone  Company  announced  that  it  would  "adopt"  Detroit's  North- 
ern High  School.  It  would  provide  instructors,  equipment,  and 
teaching  materials  to  "enrich"  the  regular  teaching  program. 
William  M.  Day,  the  president  of  Michigan  Bell,  when  asked  why 
he  wanted  to  do  this,  said  that  he  felt  it  was  important  "to  help 
prepare  the  students  for  the  business  world.  We  think  we  can  make 
a  real  difference  in  pupil  attitudes."* 

Plainly,  there  is  a  question  here  of  who  has  the  right  to  shape 
the  attitudes  of  young  minds. 

David  Rockefeller  has  said  that  "corporations  must  develop 
more  effective  tools  for  measuring  the  social,  as  well  as  economic, 
costs  and  benefits  of  their  actions."**  In  this  connection,  he  has 
taken  admirable  leadership  in  many  efforts  to  improve  the  life  of 
poor  blacks  in  greater  New  York.  But  such  efforts  raise  matters  of 
right  and  competence.  Who  is  going  to  decide  what  should  happen 
to  black  communities?  Who  is  going  to  determine  what  is  socially 
beneficial?  Must  not  any  such  determination  lie  with  the  community 
and  its  political  order?  If  so,  then  we  must  ask:  How  can  that  po- 
litical order  be  affected,  persuaded,  or  moved? 

We  must  acknowledge  that  government  has  the  responsibility 
and  should  have  the  capacity  to  perform  the  task  of  community 
analysis  and  planning,  as  well  as  of  determining  priorities  and 
allocating  resources  accordingly.  This  is  not  something  that  the 
unelected  leaders  of  business  can  or  should  undertake.  We  may 
argue  as  to  what  level  of  government  would  be  most  useful — 
federal,  state,  city,  or  some  new  regional  form — and  how  it  should 
be  organized  for  the  task.  Being  Lockeans,  however,  we  tend  to 
be  puzzled  at  the  first  stage.  We  are  semi-consciously  and  inex- 
plicitly  bent  on  limiting  the  role  of  government,  on  keeping  it  hap- 
hazard, in  the  hope  that  an  unplanned  collection  of  pragmatic 
actions,  both  public  and  private,  will  somehow  pull  us  out  of  our 
troubles  as  they  always  have  before,  leaving  our  Lockeanism  more 
or  less  intact. 

Adherence  to  the  old  notions  can  be  very  expensive  for  business. 
I  know  of  a  small  paper  company  located  beside  one  of  New 


*  Business  Week,  Feb.  3.   1968,  p.   121,  as  quoted  in   Hazel  Henderson, 
"Should  Business  Tackle  Society's  Problems?",  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, July-August  1968,  p.  79. 
**  David  Rockefeller,  "The  Essential  Quest  for  the  Middle  Way,"  The 
New  York  Times,  March  23,  1973,  op.  ed.  page. 
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England's  more  putrid  streams.  Several  years  ago  on  Earth  Day 
the  company's  president  "got  religion,"  as  it  were,  and  decided  he 
was  going  to  clean  up  his  effluent.  He  invested  $2.5  million  and  six 
months  later  was  bankrupt.  The  river  was  no  cleaner  because  some 
seventeen  other  companies  upstream  were  not  so  moved. 

I  asked  the  president:  "What  lessons  did  you  learn?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  learned  that  in  this  life  we  must  be  prepared  to 
make  material  sacrifices  for  spiritual  ends." 

"But,"  I  said,  "the  river  is  no  cleaner." 

"Oh,  I  know  that.  But  I  think  that  the  other  companies  will 
learn  from  my  example  and  follow  my  lead."  It  was  as  though 
his  monumental  goodness  would  somehow  ooze  osmotically  up- 
stream. 

"Did  it  occur  to  you,"  I  asked,  "to  go  to  the  state,  or  maybe 
the  several  states  involved,  or  ^  \haps  even  to  Washington  to  the 
EPA  and  seek  strict  enforcement  of  uniform  standards  so  that 
when  you  went  clean,  everybody  would  go  clean,  and  the  river 
would  run  clear?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  we  can't  get  government  into  this  thing.  This  is 
a  job  private  enterprise  can  do  alone.  This  is  a  war  that  business 
must  win." 

Business  obviously  has  an  enormous  role  to  play  in  the  renova- 
tion of  America,  but  it  is  crucial  that  that  role  be  clear.  Confusion 
will  leave  the  problems  of  our  time  unsolved,  contribute  to  an- 
archy, and  thus  eventually  to  the  danger  of  authoritarianism  if  not 
outright  totalitarianism.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  business  can 
afford  to  sit  by  complacently  until  government  acts.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  and  government  is  itself  too  much  imbued  with  the 
old  notions. 

Corporations  must,  therefore,  take  the  lead  in  pressing  govern- 
ment to  do  the  planning  needed  to  create  the  framework  for 
change — the  framework  within  which  business  can  then  make  its 
own  enormous  contribution.  And  much  can  be  done  in  this  regard 
at  local  and  regional  levels.*  If  New  York  business  is  concerned 
about  the  health  and  safety  of  its  backyard  (which  it  is),  the 
proper  course  is  for  it  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  political  order 
of  the  entire  region — the  relevant  whole — to  make  the  necessary 


*  A  good  example  of  such  action  is  Quaker  Oats  Company  insisting  that 
Danville,  Illinois,  pass  a  fair  housing  code  before  it  agreed  to  locate 
a  plant  there — Business  Week,  March  6,  1971,  p.  59. 
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decisions  and  trade-offs  and  then  work  to  implement  those  de- 
cisions. -The  acceptability  of  business  as  a  partner  in  community 
design  and  development  will  be  increased  when  the  questions  of 
legitimacy  discussed  earlier  have  been  resolved  and  its  relationship 
to  the  several  communities  which  it  affects  clarified. 

The  transition  we  are  witnessing  is  removing  economic  activity — 
that  is,  business — from  its  transcendent  role  in  American  life  and 
compelling  its  integration  with  the  political  and  social  order. 

Just  as  there  are  dangers  in  this  transition  to  communitarianism, 
so  there  are  manifold  opportunities  to  master  such  hitherto  un- 
tractable  dilemmas  as  unemployment.  This  seems  to  be  less  and 
less  responsive  to  general  economic  conditions — the  country  in 
general  may  boom  along,  but  increasing  numbers  of  workers  are 
left  behind.  As  a  result,  when  pressure  mounts  to  ensure  full  em- 
ployment, we  feel  impelled  to  drive  the  economy  at  full  steam;  but 
ironically  we  are  apt  to  witness  soaring  inflation  without  any  com- 
parable dent  in  unemployment. 

The  problem  is  structural,  to  begin  with.  It  may  assume  a 
geographical  shape — an  unemployed  coal  miner  in  the  Appalachian 
hills  or  a  displaced  fisherman  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  will  be 
unemployed,  more  than  likely,  in  good  times  and  bad.  On  a  deeper 
level,  the  problem  is  one  of  ignorance  and  insufficient  planning 
capability.  Alone  among  the  industrialized  nations,  the  United 
States  has  no  clear  or  current  data  about  who  the  unemployed  are 
or  what  job  vacancies  exist  nationally;  we  simply  have  no  national 
employment  service  with  which  every  worker  must  register  his 
skills  and  desires  and  every  employer  his  vacancies  and  needs. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this*.  Business  does  not  want  to  pro- 
vide government  with  the  data;  private  employment  agencies  op- 
pose and  have  successfully  obstructed  any  coherent  national 
agency  or  plan;  and  government  has  never  really  considered  full 
employment  a  top  priority.  It  has  thought  of  it  as  pleasant  to  have, 
all  other  things  being  equal.* 

It  is  often  maintained  that  if  we  can  go  to  the  moon,  we  can 
arrange  for  full  employment.  This  is  true,  but  it  assumes  an 
ideological  shift  from  the  old  notion  of  the  role  of  the  state  to  the 
new.  Once  that  transition  has  been  made,  it  would  be  a  relatively 
straightforward  matter  to  plan  a  better  fit  between  workers  and 


*  See  the  preamble  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
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their  skills  and  jobs.  Government  at  a  national  level,  for  example, 
could  know  that  Company  A  was  planning  to  expand  and  Com- 
pany B  to  contract.  Incentives,  or  coercion,  could  persuade  Com- 
pany A  to  locate  its  new  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Company  B,  and 
the  government  could  provide  A  with  a  training  subsidy  so  that 
some  of  B's  employees  could  be  trained  in  the  new  skills  neces- 
sary. Today,  governmental  programs  are  training  people  badly  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist.  The  shift  to  communitarianism  offers  an 
opportunity  to  resolve  such  a  dilemma.  In  the  future,  a  person 
should  be  trained  for  a  specific  job  he  is  sure  of  having. 

Further,  with  the  new  ideology  firmly  in  place,  we  can  as  a 
people  develop  a  higher  sense  of  coherence  and  the  state  will  con- 
sequently gain  in  both  authority  and  focus.  As  I  have  suggested, 
this  change  could  bring  about  afe  Auction  in  the  size  of  government 
and  a  decrease  in  the  occasions  oFits  intervention.  Intervention  by 
the  state,  after  all,  is  in  many  ways  a  sign  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  organization  being  "helped."  The  government  intervened  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Penn  Central  because  the  company  failed  structur- 
ally; and  it  is  intervening  with  various  components  of  the  energy 
industry  for  the  same  reason.  If  we  improve  our  structures — that 
is,  make  them  more  inherently  legitimate  and  clarify  their  aims — 
the  need  for  intervention  ought  to  decline. 

Similarly,  we  have  big  government  today  largely  because  we 
have  unfocused  government,  layer  upon  layer  added  to  deal  with 
problems  as  they  come  along.  As  the  state's  responsibility  and 
competence  to  plan  becomes  generally  accepted  both  by  govern- 
ment and  the  public,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  state  should 
necessarily  increase  its  operations.  In  fact,  proper  planning  would 
tend  to  assign  implementation  to  whatever  organization  was  most 
effective  and  efficient.  The  Japanese  government,  for  example,  can 
be  relatively  small  because  it  has  considerable  authority  and  focus; 
it  performs  economically  because  there  is  a  high  degree  of  con- 
sensus in  Japanese  society.  It  is  not  considered  either  interven- 
tional or  particularly  arbitrary  (see  the  Appendix).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Japanese  ideology  and  the  consensus  beneath  it  were 
to  break  down,  the  government  would  probably  become  both 
larger  and  more  obnoxious. 

Also,  as  America  becomes  more  conscious  of  its  new  ideology 
and  as  we  render  it  more  precise,  it  should  be  possible  to  limit 
the  functions  of  the  state  to  the  planning  and  control  which  only 
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it  can  do,  dispersing  implementation  among  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations  along  the  centralization  spectrum — that  is,  distant 
from  direct  state  control.  In  this  way  the  size  of  what  we  now  call 
government  would  be  reduced,  the  functions  of  government  being 
allocated  to  the  most  effective  organizations.  Such  a  trend  is  al- 
ready visible  in  the  increasing  number  of  partly  governmental, 
partly  private  organizations  that  perform  a  wide  variety  of  public 
tasks.  Kenneth  Boulding  calls  such  organizations  "intersects": 

They  are  not  quite  government,  although  they  are  usually  the  result  of 
some  kind  of  government  action.  They  are  not  quite  business,  although 
they  perform  many  business  functions.  They  are  not  quite  educational 
or  charitable  organizations  either,  though  they  may  also  perform  some 
of  these  functions.  They  frequently  occupy  "cracks"  or  interstices  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  society.* 

These  organizations  are  for-profit  or  not-for-profit  or  not-for-very- 
much-profit.  They  are  partly  regulatory  and  partly  operational; 
partly  coercive  and  partly  not.  In  a  sense,  they  are  buffers  between 
parts  of  society  where  discontinuity  has  produced  frictions  and 
gaps;  the  Denver  Regional  Transit  District,  for  example,  brings 
together  city  and  state  planners  as  well  as  land  developers  and  other 
private  interests  to  plan  and  coordinate  land  use.**  Other  forms 
include  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  probably  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  intersects,  a  federal  organization  chartered  by  Congress 
but  operating  independently  of  both  the  legislature  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. A  good  example  of  a  modern  "buffer"  intersect  is 
COMSAT,  which  occupies,  as  Boulding  puts  it,  "a  certain  social 
space  between  82  nations,  AT&T,  ITT,  and  all  their  prospective 
customers."!  It  is  in  effect  a  vehicle  for  the  commercial  utilization 
of  satellites,  allowing  a  wide  range  of  government  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  work  together. 

The  number  and  prominence  of  such  organizations  is  bound  to 
increase.  In  the  energy  field,  for  example,  I  have  suggested  the 
need  for  federally  chartered  regional  corporations  to  coordinate 
and  plan  the  production  of  electric  power. 


*  Kenneth  Boulding,  "Intersects:  The  Peculiar  Organizations,"  Challenge 
to  Leadership,  The  Conference  Board   (New  York:    The   Free   Press, 
1973),  p.  179. 
**  Ibid,  p.  181.      t  Ibid.,  p.   187. 
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Chartered  by  different  levels  of  government,  they  could  serve 
as  the  means  for  comprehensive,  integrated  planning,  and  for  the 
development  of  areas  ranging  from  a  single  ghetto  to  a  multination 
region.  They  could  be  designed  to  attack  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems— energy,  housing,  waste  disposal,  pollution,  population  con- 
trol— which  now  lie  awkwardly  beyond  the  reach  of  either 
government  or  business.  The  responsibilities  of  the  state  with 
regard  to  such  organizations — as  Franklin  Lindsay,  the  president 
of  Itek  Corporation,  has  pointed  out — would  seem  to  be  a  major 
share  of  the  initial  financing,  overall  planning,  and  public  ac- 
countability; the  responsibilities  of  such  an  organization's  man- 
agerial and  business  talent  would  seem  to  be  operations,  research 
and  development,  and  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  intersect's 
products  and  services  to  customers.*  The  lines  of  responsibility 
could  be  easily  drawn,  in  other  words,  within  the  traditional  vo- 
cabularies of  American  business  and  American  government,  but 
the  entities  themselves  would  enjoy  r  greater  reach  than  that  of 
business  or  government  acting  alone.    '^^ 

In  addition,  from  the  point  of  view  of  traditional  business,  these 
organizations  could  serve  the  critical  function  of  providing  a 
public  market,  a  buyer  as  it  were  for  goods  and  services  designed 
to  meet  a  community  need  rather  than  a  consumer  desire.  Re- 
calling the  Westinghouse  experience  with  Transit  Expressway,  one 
can  see  how  extremely  useful  it  would  have  been  if  an  intersect 
could  have  created  customers  for  Westinghouse,  acting  partly  as 
federal  planner  and  partly  as  consultant  to  the  cities  that  needed 
the  innovation.  And  recalling  the  possibilities  of  more  efficient  and 
economical  recycling  of  manufacturing  waste,  we  can  envisage 
that  the  largest  public  problems  might  be  resolved  by  the  design 
of  appropriate  intersects  between  the  political  order  and  con- 
ventional business. 


A  New  Political  Movement 

The  vital  tasks  for  this  society  are  to  recognize  the  ideological 
meaning  of  the  changes  that  have  already  occurred  in  the  real 


*  Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  "Management  and  the  Total  Environment,"  Co- 
lumbia Journal  of  World  Business,  January-February  1970,  pp.  21  and 
22. 
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world;  to  understand  precisely  how  far  we  have  come  from  the 
traditional  notions  to  which  we  have  so  ardently  adhered;  to  work 
toward  the  formulation  of  a  new,  coherent,  and  generally  accept- 
able ideology  to  take  the  place  of  the  old;  and  to  restructure  and 
rearrange  our  institutions  accordingly.  This  is  a  revolutionary  task, 
but  one  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  decisions  about  the  course  we  take  will  be  made  in  the 
political  arena,  not  in  corporate  boardrooms  or  university  class- 
rooms, important  as  these  are  and  will  continue  to  be.  The  work- 
ings of  the  transformation  will  be  totally  embraced  by  and  infused 
with  politics.  The  challenge,  then,  is  a  political  one:  How  best  do 
we  call  forth  and  mobilize  the  leadership  required?  How  best  do 
we  formulate  the  vision  upon  which  that  leadership  must  stand 
and  perform  its  work. 

The  two  major  parties  of  the  United  States  do  not  seem  adequate 
on  either  count.  The  leaders  of  the  two  parties — those  who 
might  conceivably  be  nominated  for  President — are  either  ideo- 
logically retarded  or  so  fragmented  in  their  vision  that  they  cannot 
comprehend  what  is  happening  to  America  as  a  whole.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  a  fair  guess  that  more  than  half  of  American  voters 
do  not  seriously  regard  themselves  as  members  of  either  party.  In 
short,  our  political  parties  are  incoherent.  A  new  political  move- 
ment is  essential.  Such  a  movement  must  clarify  the  transformation 
of  American  ideology  through  thought,  argument,  and  debate;  it 
must  set  forth  the  programmatic  consequences  for  the  nation  and 
its  institutions;  it  must  put  forward  a  new  vision  and  formulate  the 
means  of  moving  toward  that  vision.  It  may  or  may  not  become 
a  political  party;  that  is  a  tactical  question,  which  depends  in  part 
upon  the  ability  of  the  movement  to  influence  or  capture  one  of 
the  existing  parties.  My  guess,  however,  is  that  it  will  need  to  be 
a  party — at  least  for  a  time — if  only  because  such  a  force  must 
be  national  in  scope,  based  upon  a  foundation  of  ideas  such  as 
those  which  I  have  roughly  described  here  as  the  new  ideology. 

Plainly,  the  application  of  the  new  ideology  will  differ  in  em- 
phasis and  application  in  different  regions  of  the  country.  Colorado 
is  not  New  York.  But  my  experience  in  Colorado  Springs  suggests 
that  every  day  the  nation's  regions  are  finding  they  have  more  in 
common.*  The  procedure  should  begin  with  the  drafting  of  a  com- 


*  See  Chapter  7,  p.  202. 
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prehensive  national  statement,  both  ideological  and  programmatic. 
This  statement  should  then  be  debated  by  broadly  representative 
groups  of  people  in  the  fifty  states,  who  should  change  and  amend 
it  in  the  light  of  their  interests  and  perspective.  A  national  con- 
vention of  all  groups  could  then  be  held  to  draft  a  new  national 
statement.  Note  that  no  charismatic  leader  is  required  so  far,  al- 
though one  might  expect  that  the  convention  would  produce  a 
leadership  that  commands  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  the  move- 
ment. At  that  point  the  movement  would  have  acquired  the  capa- 
bility of  becoming  a  party. 

The  core  of  the  new  movement  will  doubtless  be  those  groups 
who  have  most  knowledge:  scientists,  planners,  researchers,  and 
thoughtful  people  who  perceive  and  understand  the  transformation 
around  us,  however  dimly.  Businessmen  will  be  important,  not  for 
the  conventional  reasons  of  their  wealth  or  political  influence  but 
because  of  their  particular  knowledge;  they  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  transition,  feeling  its  pinches' —  ^nsing  its  sometimes  dreadful 
inexorability,  and  mindful  of  the  contracting  options  ahead.  It  will 
also  require  the  participation  of  those  with  political  skills — 
generalists,  who  are  tactically  aware  of  environmental  patterns  and 
sensitive  to  the  practicalities  of  change. 

The  process  I  have  described  is  inherently  one  of  controversy. 
Many  interests  would  feel  threatened.  It  need  not,  however,  be 
angry  or  divisive;  in  fact,  it  should  provide  the  means  to  coher- 
ence. Fifty  years  ago  Lord  Keynes  wrote: 

Half  the  copybook  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  is  based  on  assumptions 
which  were  at  one  time  true,  or  partly  true,  but  are  now  less  and  less 
true  day  by  day.  We  have  to  invent  new  wisdom  for  a  new  age.  And  in 
the  meantime  we  must,  if  we  are  to  do  any  good,  appear  unorthodox, 
troublesome,  dangerous,  disobedient  to  them  that  begat  us.* 

As  Keynes  implied,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  politics 
and  politicians  in  such  a  time  of  transition  is  to  clarify  the  facts  of 
change,  and  to  sort  out  the  contradictions  between  those  facts  and 
existing  political  structures  and  leadership.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Richard  Nixon's  inadequacy  in  this  regard.  George  Mc- 
Govern  had  a  similar  difficulty,  although  in  an  entirely  different 
form. 


*  John  Maynard  Keynes,  "Am  I  a  Liberal?"  (1925),  in  Essays  in  Persua- 
sion (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1931),  p.  337. 
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In  his  1972  preconvention  speeches,  Senator  McGovcrn  com- 
mitted himself  both  to  the  traditional  ideology  and  to  the  new  one. 
He  never  resolved  the  contradiction,  and  after  the  Democratic 
Convention  consequently  lost  almost  everything.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  spoke  out  for  old-time  individualism,  for  the  little  guy  against 
the  big  organizations  of  both  government  and  business.  This  com- 
mitment sprang  from  his  South  Dakota  background — deeply 
rooted  in  rural  America — and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
who  also  found  George  Wallace  appealing.  Ideologically,  this 
stance  was  profoundly  conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  McGov- 
ern  also  dedicated  himself  to  a  new  society,  one  with  rigid  new 
communitarian  norms  for  income  distribution,  inheritance,  health 
care,  and  the  like.  In  this  regard,  he  was  ideologically  radical. 

There  was  a  plain  contradiction  between  his  definitions  of  in- 
dividual fulfillment,  and  of  the  roles  of  property,  competition,  and 
the  state.  This  contradiction  did  not  trouble  McGovern  before  the 
Democratic  Convention,  partly  because  his  youthful  followers  were 
as  insensitive  to  it  as  he  was.  After  the  convention,  however,  he 
encountered  the  main  lines  of  institutional  America  and  his  con- 
tradictory positions  lost  him  votes  right  and  left.  The  big  labor 
organizations,  for  example,  found  his  rural  populism  alarming. 
And  many  who  fancied  the  old-time  ideology  regarded  his  com- 
munitarianism  as  downright  dangerous. 

McGovern's  fate  provides  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  designers  of 
the  new  political  movement.  The  contradiction  between  old  and 
new  must  be  recognized,  clarified,  and  dealt  with.  Let  us  imagine 
what  McGovern  might  have  said:  "There  is  no  American  more 
aware  than  I  of  the  glories  of  our  heritage — the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  individual.  We  have  bled  and  died  to  protect  his 
rights  and  his  dignity,  and  so  may  it  always  be.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  America  today  is  changing, 
and  changing  rapidly.  We  are  a  community  of  large,  complex 
organizations.  These  are  essential  to  the  large,  complex  tasks  we 
face  at  home  and  in  the  world;  they  are  not  going  to  wither  away. 
Community  need  requires  us  to  create  new  definitions  of  the  old 
values  of  survival,  justice,  and  self-respect,  and  so  ensure  that  In 
the  real  world  of  America's  institutions  those  values  arc  per- 
petuated, not  stifled."  And  so  on.  McGovern  still  might  not  have 
won  but  he  would  certainly  have  done  more  good,  because  he 
would  have  clarified  instead  of  havine  confused  the  essential  issues. 
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The  ability  to  clarify  is  a  signally  important  characteristic  for 
the  leadership  of  the  new  political  movement.  The  radical  changes 
with  which  it  is  concerned  will,  of  course,  appear  threatening  to 
countless  structures  of  the  status  quo,  and  gaining  allies  from 
among  those  structures  is  critically  important  to  the  movement's 
success.  Those  allies  will  be  the  more  ready^  to  go  along  with  the 
movement  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  structures  of  which  they 
are  a  part  are  crumbling,  that  they  and  their  institutions  are  in- 
deed in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  Crisis  is  peculiarly  educational  in 
this  regard,  but  only  if  it  is  clearly  understood.  Also,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  bloodshed  and  waste,  the  sooner  the  crisis  is  properly  identi- 
fied, and  explained,  the  sooner  it  will  have  the  desired  effect  on  the 
status  quo.  The  trick  is  to  use  minimum  crisis  in  order  to  effect 
maximum  change — the  mark  of  a  good  political  leader,  as  it  is  of 
an  effective  manager.  The  leadership  of  the  new  movement  must 
fully  understand  the  political  functioning  of  crisis. 

Further,  the  clarification  of  crisis  is  important  in  rendering  it 
a  unifying  rather  than  a  divisive  force.  For  example,  violence  in 
black  communities  in  the  late  1960's  had  two  effects,  one  useful 
and  one  not  so  useful.  On  the  positive  side,  it  prodded  the  white 
Establishment  into  a  variety  of  actions  which,  taken  -together, 
spelled  change:  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity legislation,  and  the  like.  On  the  negative  side,  it  infuriated 
and  divided  large  sections  of  the  white  community,  who  solidified 
their  resistance  to  the  blacks'  acquisition  of  more  power  and  to 
their  integration  into  the  white  community  through  such  means  as 
school  busing.  Leadership,  black  and  white,  failed  to  make  the 
crisis  clear. 

Whether  or  not  any  new  political  movement  coalesces  depends 
upon  the  strengths  of  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  community — 
upon  the  visceral  hopes  of  millions  of  Americans.  We  are  gravely 
threatened  by  despair  and  the  apathy  that  goes  with  it.  Like  the 
old  man  in  Kafka's  The  Trial,  many  have  sunk  into  unhealthy 
resignation  in  the  face  of  the  massive  bureaucratic  structures  of 
our  political  and  economic  order.  They  sit  patiently  waiting  for  the 
gates  to  open  and  justice  to  be  done.  Such  passivity  is  disguised 
hopelessness.  Others  are  looking  for  a  return  to  the  past,  to  the 
comfort  and  familiarity  of  the  traditional  ideology.  They,  too,  are 
essentially  hopeless.  The  hope  upon  which  the  new  political  move- 
ment will  be  based  is  best  described  by  Erich  Fromm: 
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To  hope  means  to  be  ready  at  every  moment  for  that  which  is  not  yet 
born,  and  yet  not  to  become  desperate  if  there  is  no  birth  in  our  life- 
times. .  .  .  Those  whose  hope  is  weak  settle  down  for  comfort  or  for 
violence;  those  whose  hope  is  strong  sec  and  cherish  all  signs  of  new 
life  and  are  ready  at  every  moment  to  help  the  birth  of  that  which  is 
ready  to  be  born.* 


*  Erich  Fromm,  The  Revolution  of  Hope  (New  York:   Harper  &  Row, 
1968),  p.  9. 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Suite  1203 

Dirksen  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C  20510 


OFFICE     OF     THE     PRESIDENT 
(216)     672-2210 


March  17,  1976 


Dear  John: 

I  am  delighted  to  respond  to  your  good  letter  of  March  8 
summarizing  your  provocative  symposium  on  "Our  Third  Century 
Directions" . 

In  our  annual  meeting  of  the  international  Design 
Science  Institute  with  Bucky  Fuller  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  day,  he  spoke  in  appreciation  of  his 
appearing  before  your  panel  4,  and  his  special  appreciation 
for  your  initiative  and  good  judgment. 

As  a  quasi-futurist  myself,  I  am  delighted  with  the 
initiative  you  have  taken;  the  people  you  assembled  and 
the  summary  of  your  results. 

My  remarks  can  be  brief,  beyond  the  statement  of  the 
appreciation  and  the  essential  endorsement  of  the  substance 
of  the  summary. 

On  question  1  -  I  believe  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  philosophical,  idealogical  and  value  perspectives 
in  the  principal  process  of  goal  setting,  not  merely  of 
government,  but  also  even  industry  and  the  private  sector. 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  these  aspects  of  our  long  term 
goals  have  a  more  decisive  effect  particularly  on  a  democratic 
or  open  society  than  anything  else.   Increasingly,  our  planning 
tends  to  be  reduced  or  restrained  by  the  measurable  and 
manipulative  aspects  of  our  mathematical  models,  which  incline 
us,  therefore,  toward  the  primacy  on  economic  planning. 
Paradoxically,  I  have  always  felt  since  my  first  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  represented  a  curious  inversion  of  the 
doctrine.   We  tend  to  be  long  on  economic  planning  and  short 
on  attention  to  these  other  factors,  which  seems  an  inversion 
to  our  own  rhetoric  and  affirmations  of  a  democractic  society; 
while  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  strange  and  paradoxical  way,  and 
particularly  as  incident  to  several  of  their  plans,  give  much 
more  attention  to  the  philosophical,  idealogical  and  value  side 
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even  in  an  economy  which  has  a  much  higher  priority  on  the 
economic  factor  in  the  determination  of  history.   I  agree 
that  it  is  more  difficult  for  government  to  take  a  hand  in 
these  matters,  since  they  tend  to  be  thought  as  falling  out- 
side the  public  domain,  but  I  believe  until  we  can  at  last 
begin  to  define  ways  and  procedures  for  getting  consensus  in 
a  pluralistic  society,  for  more  elemental  and  binding  human 
and  value  perspectives,  the  chance  of  developing  strategies 
for  their  implementation  will  be  scattered  and  run  aground 
almost  as  badly  as  they  are  now. 

The  second  point  I  would  want  to  make,  which  seems  to  be 
generally  missing  from,  not  only  government's  role,  but  also 
our  present  practices,  is  inadequate  attention  to  planetary 
and/or  international  dimensions  of  planning  impinging  on  our 
national  strategy.   When  I  served  as  ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  I  found  it  appalling,  if  not 
downright  mischievous  to  discover  there  was  virtually  no 
agency  of  government,  even  paradoxically  the  State  Department, 
prepared  to  participate  creatively  in  the  construction  of 
wider  goals  in  the  economic  and  social  field,  than  purely 
national.   Instead,  there  were  competing  interests  in 
Treasury,  HEW,  State,  Defense,  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Commerce,  et  al.  narrowly  guarding  limited  national  objectives, 
which  were  being  frustrated,  complicated  or  transformed  by 
international  factors,  which  were  rarely  taken  into  account. 
I  believe  the  recent  demise  of  our  influence  at  the  U.N.  is 
a  product  less  of  the  perversity  of  the  Third  World,  but  more 
an  ineptness  of  our  own  outlook  and  strategy  for  dealing  with 
them  in  a  common  front  designed  to  attack  global  problems. 
In  this  respect,  any  review  of  our  constitutional  powers  and 
the  basic  considerations  which  went  into  that  document  would 
illustrate  that  clearly  our  federal  government  not  only  ought 
to  be  attending  to  the  goals  which  transcend  the  state,  but  also 
in  a  larger  sense  should  be  the  principal  buffering  instrument 
for  orchestrating  these  national  objectives  with  the  international 
community.   I  believe  that  on  this  front,  with  rare  exceptions, 
regarding  outer  space  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  the  law 
of  the  seas  together  with  some  other  features  of  the  environment, 
we  have  been  in  a  state  of  almost  total  neglect. 

On  question  2-1  concur  in  the  critical  failure  of  our 
government  to  be  future-oriented.   In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1968,  I  strongly  recommended  an  adjunct  to  the  White  House 
with  a  small  but  telling  staff  designed  to  interpret  and 
interface  with  the  best  research  institutes,  universities 
and  R&D  features  of  industry  for  the  future  planning,  and 
advising  the  president  accordingly  with  regard  to  long  range 
implications.   I  still  believe  it  was  a  sound  idea  and  eminently 
required. 
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On  question  3  -  What  I  said  above  refers  to  this 
recommendation  as  one  possible  model.   I  would  concur  in 
most  of  the  other  recommendations,  adding  that  I  believe 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations  University,  which  we 
have  discussed  before,  represents  an  instrument  orchestrated 
on  a  global  scale  for  bringing  to  bear  the  best  intelligence 
and  technical  competence  of  the  world  on  our  urgent  and  global 
problems.   I  believe  U.S.  support  for  such  events  are  absolutely 
crucial,  and  am  appalled  that  with  the  enormity  of  our  expendi- 
tures on  almost  every  front,  we  still  seem  unwilling  or  unable 
to  invest  so  small  an  amount  in  so  promising  an  "international 
brain"  to  serve  in  these  purposes.   One  of  our  distinguished 
faculty  in  Political  Science,  a  native  Iranian,  has  gone 
back  to  the  government  of  Iran  to  head  the  new  national  institute 
or  center  for  the  development  of  policy.   I  believe  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  our  Bicentennial  as  a  means  of  rallying 
support  for  the  development  of  some  kind  of  institute  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  or  some  other 
instrument,  where  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  world,  and 
especially  our  nation  could  be  rotated  in  and  out  on  a  two-year 
cycle,  whether  associated  with  Smithsonian  or  someone  else, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  leadership  on  a  relatively  neutral 
political  base  and  with  long  term  significance  on  this  prospect 
of  planning.   As  one  who  is  being  constantly  asked  to  speak 
at  futuristic  conferences  (Boston  College's  Program  coming 
up  June  6  as  a  case  in  point) ,  I  believe  you  could  tap  in 
personally  and  for  the  Senate  into  the  futuristic  society's 
network  with  genuine  profit  in  your  own  leadership,  which 
I  greatly  welcome  on  this  important  front. 

If  there  are  ways  that  the  international  Design  Science 
Institute,  founded  to  augment  Bucky  Fuller's  ideas,  could 
be  helpful,  or  Kent  State  could  be  useful,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  be  responsive. 


Cordially 


Glenn  A.  Olds 
President 


GAO:jd 
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1  14-A  N.  Indian  Hill  Boulevard 
Claremont,  California  91711 


Telephone 
(714)   624-6910 


March  17,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  appreciated  being  included  among  those  to  whom  you  wrote  under  date  of 
March  8th  asking  my  opinion  about  the  role  of  government  In  setting  long 
term  goals  for  our  nation.   In  answer  to  Question  No.  1,  I  believe  the  time 
is  long  passed  when  the  Federal  Government  must  engage  in  long  range 
planning  for  the  future  of  our  country,  and  in  this  connection,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  legislation  S 1 795  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Javitz  can  be  promptly  enacted  so  as  to  provide  a  means  of 
carrying  out  economic  planning  for  our  country. 

I  would  point  out  that  had  a  report  known  as  the  Pa  ley  Report  submitted  to 
President  Truman  more  than  twenty  years  ago  been  heeded,  and  had  future 
planning  for  energy  supply  for  this  nation  been  done  at  that  time,  we 
might  very  well  be  supplying  a  very  substantial  amount  of  our  energy  needs 
from  solar  energy. 

Forward  planning,  had  it  been  started  in  the  1960's,  could  certainly  have 
predicted,  warned,  and  prepared  our  country  for  the  coming  of  the  age  of 
looming  scarcities  which  we  now  face.  These  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
need  for  careful  planning  by  our  government. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  in  your 
listing  of  governmental  agencies  which  do  long  range  planning,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  not  mentioned.   I  would  like  to  see  the  functions  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  expanded  to  include  not  only  it?  recommendat ions 
for  immediate  action,  but  also  long  range  planning  related  to  the  existing 
economic  situation.   I  also  feel  that  the  office  of  Technology  Assessment  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress  should  be  given  a  far  larger  role  and  equipped  toward 
making  advanced  planning  in  the  field  of  technology.   I  would  like  to  see  a 
number  of  the  presently  functioning  agencies  required  to  relate  their  act iv it ies  to 
and  to  make  periodic  reports  to  both  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Economic  Planning  Board  contemplated  by  S1795. 

I  think  that  I  have  already  answered  your  question  No.  3  except  that  I  would 
like  to  underline  your  own  proposals  of  better  communications  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  gear  into  our  educational 
system  studies  and  information  about  long  range  planning  as  a  function  of 
government.   It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  presently  existing  prejudice 
which  many  people  hold  against  governmental  planning  be  overcome. 
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Senator  John  Glenn 

Government  Operations  Committee 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.    20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 


iH.  McCree., 
Sixth  Circuit,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals 


The  Mcintosh  Foundation 


Center  for  Low  and  Social  Policy 
Senator  William  V.  Roth.  Jr. 


I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  request  to  submit  comments 
on  the  questions  raised  by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Symposium,  "Our  Third  Century:   Directions." 
You  raise  several  very  important  issues,  issues  which  we 
are  examining,  particularly  the  role  of  Congress  in  anti- 
cipating emerging  issues,  avoiding  crises  and  setting  national 
goals  and  priorities.   During  the  93rd  Congress,  I  surveyed 
reforms  which  would  make  Congress  better  able  to  anticipate 
emerging  problems.   These  reforms,  as  well  as  relevant 
changes  in  the  executive,  were  summarized  in  a  paper  for 
the  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for  Americans  and 
published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 
A  popular  version  appeared  in  the  Futurist  magazine  as  an 
article  on  "Congress  and  the  Future."   Both  of  these  are 
attached  for  your  consideration. 


One  of  the  little  known  reforms  during  the  93rd  Congress 
was  the  establishment  of  a  "foresight  responsibility"  for 
the  House  committees.   This  makes  explicit  the  need  for 
committees  to  keep  ahead  of  their  current  legislative 
business.   A  description  of  the  legislative  history  and 
meaning  of  the  foresight  provision  is  also  attached  for  your 
cons  iderat ion. 


•Organizational  affiliations  shown 
for  identification  purposes  only 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity/  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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We  are  currently  monitoring  the  implementation  of  the 
foresight  provision  as  well  as  updating  our  research  on 
changes  in  Congress  and  the  executive  during  the  9^th 
Congress.   These  activities  are  very  relevant  to  the 
questions  you  raise  and  several  of  the  responses  they  have 
generated.   However,  the  research  is  still  in  process  and 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  various  reports  as  they  are 
finished  to  the  committee.   Also,  I  would  like  to  submit 
specific  answers  to  the  questions  you  raise  later  in  this 
session  as  we  get  a  better  sense  of  the  significance  and 
implications  of  the  various  new  changes  in  this  Congress. 

I  hope  these  materials  are  useful,  and  I  look  forward  to 
sending  additional  information  in  the  next  few  months. 

Sincerely, 


Clement  Bezold 
Assistant  Director 


CB/bj 
Encl. 
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by 
Clement  Bezold 

As  the  United  States  prepares  to  enter  its  third  century,  there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  its  governmental  institutions  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  complex  issues  of  today's  rapidly 
changing,  increasingly  interdependent  world.  To  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  crisis  decision-making,  an  expert  on  the  legislative 
process  maintains,  the  U.S.  Congress  must  provide  itself  with 
the  capacity  to  do  futures  analysis  of  both  present  and  potential 
laws  and  trends. 


Crisis  after  crisis  has  befallen  the 
government  and  society  in  recent 
years.  The  failure  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems, resulting  in  government  by 
crisis,  has  led  to  serious  questioning  of 
our  normal  decision-making  pro- 
cedures. During  the  summer  of  1973 
three  futurists,  Victor  Ferkiss,  Willis 
Harman,  and  Charles  Williams, 
testified  before  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  suggest- 
ing changes  in  the  committee  system 
to  aid  the  House  in  becoming  future- 
oriented.  Their  testimony  possibly 
represented  the  first  time  futurists  as 
futurists  had  testified  to  Congress. 

How  did  the  93rd  Congress  act  to 
overcome  crisis  decision-making? 
What  must  Congress  do  to  better  con- 
front the  future? 


The  first  prerequisite  of  more 
foresight  in  government  is  better 
futures  analysis.  While  the  techniques 
are  many  and  varied  (Delphi  and 
cross-impact  analysis,  simulation, 
econometric  projection,  etc.),  futures 
analysis  fulfills  two  basic  functions  for 
policy  making.  First,  more  systematic 
futures  analysis  provides  an  "early 
warning"  function  In  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing advanced  industrial  society,  prob- 
lems often  escape  notice  until  they 
reach  crisis  proportions.  This  "early 
warning"  activity  would  search  out 
emerging  problems  and  define  the 
strategic  decisions  or  actions  which 
have  a  major  or  fundamental  impact. 
Better  futures  analysis  also  would  pro- 
vide decision-makers  with  information 
on  the  relevant  trends,  conditions,  and 


Clement  Bezold,  the  author,  has  done 
research  on  futurism  in  the  legislative 
process  and  has  now  extended  his 
studies  to  include  state  anticipatory  de- 
mocracy projects,  such  as  Hawaii  2000 
and  Alternatives  for  Washington.  His 
published  reports  include  Strategic 
Policy  Assessment:  Activities  and 
Prospects,  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for 
America. 

interrelationships  projected  5  to  25 
years  into  the  future.  In  this  regard  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  its 
committees  an  important  "foresight" 
responsibility  to  monitor  trends,  condi- 
tions and  events,  both  to  search  out 
emerging  problems  and  allow  for  bet- 
ter informed  current  decisions.  Other 
additions  to  internal  congressional 
operations    include    increasing    the 
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future*  analysts  activity  of  the  existing 
central  support  organizations  (the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office)  and 
the  establishment  of  two  more  support 
organizations,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office 

Congress  has  also  been  active  in  en- 
couraging better  futures  analysis  in  the 
executive  branch  within  several  broad 
policy  areas,  including  science  policy 
and  social  policy 

Analysis  not  coupled  with  the  power 
to  act  is  often  useless,  it  is  a  necessary 
but  not  sufficient  condition  for  respon- 
sible future-oriented  decision-making 
The  other  prerequisite  is  the  forcing  of 
decisions—  providing  mechanisms 
which  require  the  conscious  considera- 
tion of  interrelated  decisions  Futures 
analysis  as  early  as  the  1950s  suggested 
the  emergence  of  the  energy  crisis.  Yet 
no  agency  or  congressional  committee 
had  the  responsibility  to  monitor 
developments  and  interrelate  the 
various  decisions  affecting  energy.  The 
U.S.  developed  an  energy  policy  by 
default,  the  interrelated  decisions  were 
not  consciously  confronted  and  even 
now,  after  the  arrival  of  this  crisis, 
there  is  no  mechanism  yet  established 
with  responsibility  to  force  energy 
policy  decisions  While  there  was  some 
action  to  overcome  this,  the  major 
overall  decision-forcing  mechanisms 
considered  by  the  93rd  Congress  dealt 
with  the  congressional  budget  and  na- 
tional growth  policy. 

The  President's  budget  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  major  decision- 
forcing  mechanism  for  overall  policy  in 
the  executive  branch  The  interrelated 
effects  of  taxing  and  spending  action 
are  consciously  confronted  and  spend- 
ing priorities  established.  The  single 
executive  budget  was  established  in 
1921  but  Congress  never  confronted 
all  of  its  spending  measures  at  one 
time.  In  1974  Congress  gave  itself  this 
decision-forcing  procedure  and  the  po- 
tential for  better  future  analysis 
through  its  own  congressional  budget 
reform.  Congress  also  considered  but 
did  not  act  on  mechanisms  to  force  in- 
terrelated decisions  beyond  the  budget 
in  the  form  of  national  growth  policy. 

Foresight  Provision  Encourages 
Futures  Analysis 
One  of  the  best  examples  both  of 
^congressional  reform  and  the  role  of 
Tutunsts  therein  is  the  work  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees. Generally  called  by  the  name  of 
its  chairman.  Representative  Richard 
Boiling,  a  Missouri  Democrat,  the  Boil- 
ing Committee  was  established  in 
1973.  at  the  beginn;ng  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress, to  recommend  changes  in  the 
House  committee  system. 


The  Boiling  Committee  made  t 
thorough  and  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  congressional  operations 
and  considered  the  problems  ol  better 
confronting  the  future  from  several 
perspectives  One  of  these  was  to 
reorganize  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
House  committees  The  committed  "I 
Congress  provide  the  specialization 
necessary  to  conduct  congressional 
business,  yet  they  also  tend  to  frag- 
ment policy  making,  particularly  in 
their  current  policy  divisions,  estab- 
lished in  1946  As  committee  member 
John  C  Culver  of  Iowa  (now  a  Demo- 
cratic senator)  put  it  "The  past  25 
years  have  seen  a  revolution  in  areas  of 
public  policy  and  concern  and  have  ad- 
ded dimensions  to  Congressional 
responsibilities  which  were  not  — and 
in  many  instances,  could  not  — be  fore- 
seen in  1946  " 

The  committee  considered  several 
reorganization  plans  but  settled  on  one 
which  included  some  major  shifts  of 
policy  jurisdictions,  notably  putting 
energy  and  environmental  concerns 
into  one  committee,  and  transportation 
in  another.  Yet  these  jurisdictional 
changes  threatened  the  power  of  those 
who  had  seniority  and  chairmanships 
under  the  present  system  Also  busi- 
ness and  some  consumer  lobbyists,  in- 
cluding Ralph  Nader  and  certain  en- 
vironmentalists, opposed  the  plans 
because  they  felt  it  would  hurt  their 
position  or  established  relationships 
with  present  committee  members  and 
staffs.  Ultimately  the  proposed  jurisdic- 
tion changes  were  severely  watered- 
down  by  amendments 

The  Boiling  Committee  also  con- 
sidered the  need  for  a  central  commit- 
tee in  the  House  to  set  goajs  in  a  com- 
prehensive framework  and  to  force 
decisions  — a  goals  and  growth  policy 
committee  or  a  budget  committee  The 
Boiling  Committee  excluded  budget 
reform  from  its  proposal  because  that 
was  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
gress and  also  avoided  any  other  op- 
tions which  would  force  decisions 
affecting  policies  across  committee  ju- 
risdictions. 

However,  the  Boiling  Committee  did 
take  a  major  step  toward  requiring  the 
committees  to  provide  their  own  "early 
warning  function"  and  better  future 
analysis  for  current  decisions  They 
proposed  a  foresight  responsibility  for 
each  substantive  committee  This  was 
the  result  of  efforts  by  Culver,  who 
realized  that  rather  than  isolate  futur- 
ism in  a  central  committee,  "it  should 
be  instilled  as  a  responsibility  within 
any  committee  jurisdictional  inquiry  " 
Otherwise,  in  the  congressional  con- 
text n  would  reduce  "itself  all  too  easily 
into  esoteric  irrelevance ." 


Representative  Richard  Boiling,  a 
Missouri  Democrat,  heads  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Committees 
which  originated  the  foresight  pr»i  i- 
sion.  The  provision  requires  each 
House  committee  to  do  futures 
research  and  forecasting  in  its  own 
policy  area  so  that  the  need  for  and 
possible  consequences  of  new  legis- 
lation can  be  anticipated  and  evalu- 
ated. 


The  Foresight 
Provision 

The  foresight  provision  is  a  little 
known  but  potentially  very  impor- 
tant rule  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  which,  beginning 
this  year,  directs  each  House  com- 
mittee to  do  futures  analysis  Rule 
X.  section  2(b)(1)  of  the  House 
rules,  states  that  each  committee, 
except  Budget  and  Appropriations, 
shall  review  and  study  any  con- 
ditions or  circumstances  which  mat 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  enacting  new  or  additional  legis- 
lation within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  (whether  or  not  any  bill 
or  resolution  has  been  introduced 
with  respect  thereto!,  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  futures 
research  and  forecasting  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee " 


What  was  decided  was  to  require 
each  committee  to  perform  futures 
research  and  forecasting  in  its  policy 
area.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
trends  and  conditions  in  the  policy  ju- 
risdictions of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  new  legislation  and 
to  provide  better  information  in  deal- 
ing with  established  laws.  The 
rbresighl  provision  was  added  to  the 
oversight  section  of  the  Boiling  Com- 
mittee's pronosal  and  passed  by  the 
House  in  October  ol  [974 
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Congress&Future 


Futurists  Testify  Before  Congress 

Since  the  Boiling  Committee  hear- 
ings were  one  of  the  first  times  that 
futurists  as  futurists  testified  to  Con- 
gress, it  is  worthwhile  to  note  their 
testimony  in  relation  to  other  expert 
testimony  for  the  Boiling  Committee. 
The  testifying  futurists  were  asked  to 
comment  on  significant  trends  or  con- 
ditions  and  their  relevance  to  the 
organization  of  committees  orcongres- 
sionar  operations.  Their  recommenda- 
tions for  the  committee  system  in- 
cluded more  flexibility,  in  terms  of  ad 
hoc  committees,  and  more  horizontal 
organizations  in  the  form  of  commit- 
tees which  cut  across  subject  area  divi- 
sions. (The  substance  of  the  futurists' 
testimony  is  summarized  in  the  Octo- 
ber, 1973,  issue  of  THE  FUTURIST.) 

The  reaction  on  the  part  of  commit- 
tee members  and  observers  was  mixed 
Culver  was  enthusiastic  that  the  Boil- 
ing Committee  had  asked  the  futurists 
for  their  advice  on  relevant  trends  and 
on  how  Congress  might  better  con- 
front the  future.  Yet  he  stressed  the 
need  for  some  mechanism  to  instill  this 
concern  for  the  future  into  each  House 
committee.  Representative  Paul  Sar- 
banes  (a  Maryland  Democrat)  noted 
the  lack  of  predictions  of  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  futurists'  testimony, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  social  and 
economic  predictions.  He  tried  three 
times  without  success  to  get  the 
futurists  to  "relate  these  trends  to  the 
kinds  of  pressures  or  strains  that  may 
appear  in  our  political  life."  A  staff 
member  very  familiar  with  congres- 
sional operations  regretted  the  absence 
of  political  trends  and  found  the  dis- 
cussion during  the  futurist  panel  dull 
in  relation  to  other  panels  held  by  the 
Boiling  Committee.  Thus  those  who 
came  to  the  panel  with  an  interest  in 
futurist  activity  found  the  panel  in- 
teresting. Others,  particularly  those 
seeking  specific  comments  regarding 
congressional  activities,  were  not  as 
satisfied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
testimony  similar  to  that  of  the 
futurists,  yet  with  more  detail  about 
congressional  operations,  was  given  by 
Representative  John  W.  Davis  (now 
out  of  office),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and 
Development  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  (now 
Science  and  Technology)  Davis,  a 
Democrat  from  Georgia,  noted  that  "a 
responsive  Congress  — any  responsive 
organization  — must  approach  the 
future  as  an  environmental  unknown 
that  needs  systematic  evaluation  . . . 
With  a  systematic  assessment  of  possi- 


Senator  John  C.  Culver,  a  Democrat 
from  Iowa,  is  a  leading  proponent  of 
futurism  in  Congress.  Speaking  at  the 
World  Future  Society's  Second 
General  Assembly,  Culver  pointed  out 
that  congressional  committee  jurisdic- 
tions have  not  changed  since  1946, 
resulting  in  much  duplication,  overlap, 
and  Inefficiency  in  making  important 
policy  decisions.  He  cited  as  a  prime 
example  the  energy  problem,  over 
which  33  Senate  committees  and  63 
subcommittees  have  some  jurisdiction. 

ble  future  developments,  legislation 
might  perhaps  be  more  'preventive' 
than  'curative'."  Davis  suggested  this 
"early  warning  function"  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS),  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  (OTA),  the  com- 
mittee structure  itself,  or  elsewhere. 

The  Boiling  Committee  proposed 
building  the  function  into  th  :ommit- 
tees  themselves  through  the  foresight 
responsibility.  The  expert  testimony 
most  relevant  to  this  was  given  by 
Walter  Hahn,  then  the  acting  director 
of  the  Division  of  Science  Policy 
Research  of  the  CRS.  Testifying  as  part 
of  the  panel  on  committee  information 
sources,  Hahn  recommended  the  use 
of  futures  research  and  technology 
forecasting  by  the  committees.  The 
Boiling  Committee  ultimately  proposed 
that  each  committee  perform  futures 
research  and  forecasting. 

The  futurist  reforms  suggested  by 
the  Boiling  Committee  indicate  the  im- 
portance for  reform  efforts  of  knowing 
both  the  specific  decision-making 
system  — in  this  case  congressional 
committees— as  well  as  the  larger  en- 
vironment. Knowing  the  decision- 
making system  involves  a  familiarity 
with  the  operating  procedures  and  po- 
litical   relationships    which    structure 


that  system's  rationality.  This 
knowledge  of  the  "political  rationality" 
of  Congress  is  important  in  unders- 
tanding the  implementation  of  the 
foresight  provision. 

Few  Committees  Implement  Foresight 
Provision 

Although  the  foresight  provision  has 
been  enacted,  a  question  remains  as  to 
what  effect  it  will  have.  A  preliminary 
survey  of  committee  staff  directors  in 
December  of  1974  suggested  that  there 
was  little  familiarity  with  the  provision 
and  some  opposition  to  it.  The  staff 
director  of  one  important  committee 
doubted  that  much  would  be  done  to 
implement  the  provision,  stating: 
"Long-range  planning  is  not  congenial 
to  the  legislative  (political)  environ- 
ment. Oversight  activities  tend  to  gra- 
vitate toward  what  is  politically  in- 
teresting in  the  current  session.  There 
ere  enough  pressing  problems  of  the 
moment  to  pre-empt  limited  staff 
resources." 

While  this  is  a  frequent  reaction  to 
futurist  activity— pressing  problems 
preclude  long-range  and  more 
systematic  consideration  — the  first  few 
months  of  the  94th  Congress  offer 
some  encouragement.  Foresight  sub- 
committees have  been  established  by  a 
few  committees  and  topics  that  should 
be  considered  in  foresight  hearings  are 
being  prepared.  Also  a  great  demand 
for  the  results  of  futures  research  and 
forecasting  could  come  from  the  91 
new  members  of  the  House  Those 
freshmen  congressmen  who  are  in- 
terested in  aggressively  pursuing  good 
policy  may  begin  to  search  for  issues 
which  are  both  important  and  not  yet 
covered  by  other  members.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  foresight  provision  could 
identify  the  most  important  emerging 
issues  within  a  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion and  facilitate  the  channeling  of  the 
new  members'  interest  and  energies 
into  them 

In  addition  there  is  some  interest  in 
the  Senate  in  adopting  the  activities 
called  for  in  the  foresight  provision. 

The  passage  of  the  foresight  respon- 
sibility for  the  House  Committees  sug- 
gests several  tentative  conclusions 
about  this  type  of  congressional 
reform.  First,  reform  is  likely  to  come 
in  small  steps— in  the  congressional 
decision-making  system  it  is  easier  to 
do  analysis  than  to  force  decisions,  par- 
ticularly if  forcing  decisions  will  in- 
volve a  redistribution  of  power.  Sec- 
ond, futurist  input  must  be  structured 
in  terms  of  the  experience  and  at- 
titudes of  the  members  of  Congress 
and  the  operations  of  the  relevant 
committees,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  etc.  Third,  passage  of 
a  reform  does  not  insure  its  effective 
implementation.    And    finally,   aware- 
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nest  musl  be  developed  on  ihe  pan  of 
the  general  public  as  well  as  interest 
groups  of  the  need  for  more 
foresighted  operations,  and  public  sup- 
port for  these  foresighted  operations 
must  be  shown 

futurism  In  Congressional  Support 
Organiiatlons 

In  addition  to  committee  and  per- 
sonal stalT,  members  of  Congress  are 
aided  by  four  centralized  support 
organizations  which  provide  various 
types  of  analysis. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  has  been  the  most  active  in  this 
area,  since  the  1970  Legislation 
Reorganization  Act  gave  it  a  mandate 
to  increase  its  policy  analysis  and  to 
develop  an  anticipatory  capacity  for 
committees.  CRS  was  called  on  to  "pre- 
pare and  present  to  each  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress  a  list  of 
subjects  and  policy  areas  the  commit- 
tee might  profitably  pursue."  To  do 
this  CRS  established  interdisciplinary 
learns,  corresponding  to  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  various  committees  The 
CRS  teams  prepared  preliminary  lists, 
then  negotiated  with  the  committees 
regarding  how  broad  a  list  the  commit- 
tee actually  wanted  to  receive.  This  can 
be  considered  as  a  rough  gauge  of  the 
interest  in  the  committees  to  search 
out  new  issues  (or  use  CRS  expertise  to 
do  so).  During  the  93rd  Congress,  the 
committee  response  was  varied  The 
appropriations  committees  took  no  lists 
at  all.  The  taxing  committees  also  made 
little  use  of  the  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics Committees  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  had  an  extensive  list  prepared 
■nd  actually  began  consideration  of 
many  of  the  issues  raised. 

Within  the  CRS  the  Science  Policy 
Research  Division  has  been  the  most 
concerned  with  futurist  type  issues.  As 
mentioned  above,  Walter  Hahn,  as  the 
acting  director  of  that  division,  was  the 
person  in  the  Boiling  Committee  hear- 
ings who  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittees use  future  research  and 
forecasting  as  part  of  their  policy 
analysis  and  their  search  for  problems 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  concern  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  foresight  provi- 
sion in  the  Boiling  Committee  reforms, 
CRS  established  a  "futures  group" 
headed  by  Dennis  Little,  whose  task  is 
to  educate  CRS  and  committee  person- 
r  nel  and  members  of  Congress  in 
futures  research  and  forecasting  tech- 
niques and  applications  Another  test 
of  congressional  interest  in  futures  ac- 
tivity over  the  next  few  years  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  this  futures 
group. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  is  concerned  with  the  evalua- 


tion of  programs  initially  in  lerms  of 
accounting  and  efficient  >  and  program 
effectiveness.  More  recently  GAO  had 
moved  into  the  area  of  assessing  the 
value  of  programs  before  they  are 
adopted  or  implemented,  including  the 
SST  and  certain  weapon!  programs 
This  type  ol  luluics  analytic  involves 
estimating  whether  the  program  or 
technology  would  meet  the  need,  and 
the  likely  future  status  of  the  need  it- 
self 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess 
ment  (OTA)  has  several  functions 
relevant  to  the  more  conscious  con- 


cern for  the  future  Technology  MM' 
ment  is  primarily  concerned  with 
determining  the  second  and  third 
order  ionscqucni.es  of  ihe  use  ur  i><. 
lential  use  of  technology  OTA  docs 
this  for  committees  considering  in 
issue,  such  as  oceans  polity,  solar 
energy  or  biocquivalence  of  drugs 
<)I  A  also  has  an  early  warning  func- 
tion and  therefore  devotes  tome 
energy  to  considering  what  problems 
are  likely  to  arise  in  the  short  and  long- 
term  future.  To  determine  some  con- 
sensus on  emerging  problems  and  then 
relative  importance,  OTA  has  used  sur- 


An    Institute    for 
Congress? 


A  bipartisan  group  of  former 
government  officials  is  trying  to  es- 
tablish an  Institute  for  Congress 
which  they  say  would  be  "a  non- 
partisan private  organization 
devoted  exclusively  to  providing 
Congress  with  independent,  objec- 
tive and  systematic  analyses  of 
public  issues  and  programs."  In- 
itially the  Institute  would  concentr- 
ate on  problems  of  national 
security,  environment  and 
resources,  public  health,  and  social 
and  economic  implications  of  new 
technologies.  The  Institute's  main 
function  would  be  to  provide  a 
coherent  overview  of  issues,  which 
Congress  now  lacks  due  to  the 
splintering  effects  of  the  committee 
system 

Alton  Frye,  spokesman  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Institute  for 
Congress,  told  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  that 
"the  over-burdened  members  of 
Congress  need  imaginative  and  sus- 
tained analytic  support"  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  intrinsically  complex 
and  increasingly  technical  issues 
facing  them  By  working  exclusively 
for  Congress,  the  Institute  would 
free  Congress  from  its  present  over- 
dependence  on  the  Executive 
Branch  for  technical  analyses.  Frye 
said  that  congressional  staffs  have 
little  time  for  serious  policy  analysis. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  meet  some  of  Con- 
gress's needs  for  systematic  policy 
analysis,  but  much  of  their  time  is 
spent  providing  short-term  assis- 
tance for  individual  congressmen, 
according  to  Frye. 


The  proposed  Institute  would 
seek  both  to  assess  questions  of 
broad  concern  to  Congress  and  to 
anticipate  issues  which  wilt  require 
future  congressional  attention  The 
Institute  would  make  published  re- 
ports available  to  all  members  of 
Congress  and  also  offer  briefings 
and  consultations  on  a  regular  basis 
Some  presentations  might  be  availa- 
ble on  video  cassettes,  to  be  used  b> 
congressmen  At  their  convenience 

The  Institute's  organizers  hope  to 
conduct  an  initial  five-year  experi- 
mental operation,  funded  from  pri- 
vate sources  They  want  to  raise 
SI  1.5  million  for  the  first  three  years 
and  are  aiming  for  a  total  five-year 
budget  of  $225  million  The  in- 
stitute staff  would  grow  from  30  the 
first  year  to  about  80  after  the  third 
year  and  would  include  academic 
and  research  people,  congressional 
staff,  and  people  with  Executive 
Branch  experience  If  the  Institute 
proves  useful,  its  founders  hope  it 
will  eventually  be  funded  by  Con- 
gress 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Institute  for  Congress  are 
Alton  Frye,  former  administrative 
assistant  to  Massachusetts  Repub- 
lican Senator  Edward  Brooke. 
James  R.  Killian,  President  Eisen- 
hower's first  science  adviser.  Gor- 
don J  F.  Mac  Donald,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality;  Harry  C.  McPher- 
son,  Jr.  former  member  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  staff,  and  Cyrus  R 
Vance,  a  former  Defense  Depart 
ment  official. 

For  more  information  contact 
Committee  for  the  Institute  for 
Congress,  Suite  900,  1 1  Dupont  Cir- 
cle. N.W.,  Washington.  DC  20036 
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veya  of  experts  who  suggest  high 
priority  candidates  for  assessment 
During  the  93rd  session  OTA  had  just 
begun  to  operate,  so  the  impact  it  will 
have  on  congressional  decision-mak- 
ing is  uncertain.  Yet  it  could  provide 
significant  futures  analysis  both  on  the 
impact'  of  current  decisions  and  on 
emerging  problems. 

The' Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)'was  created  by  law  during  the 
93rd  Congress  but  did  not  begin  to 
function  until  the  94th.  Its  significance 
will  come  from  its  direct  connection 
with  the  congressional  budget,  the 
mechanism  which  may  become  the 
major  decision-forcing  mechanism  in 
Congress. 

Futures  Analysis  in  Issue  Areas 

In  addition  to  acting  on  their  internal 
procedures  Congress  was  moved  to  in- 
troduce more  futures  analysis  through 
specific  types  of  policy,  particularly 
science  policy  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
social  policy. 

A  recent  issue  of  THE  FUTURIST 
pointed  out,  "the  future  often  begins 
with  science,  because  discoveries  make 
new  technologies  possible."  As  this 
statement  suggests,  technology  and 
science  are  so  closely  linked  that  this 
area  includes  them  both.  Much  sup- 
port for  this  area  as  a  source  of  better 
futures  analysis  comes  from  the  basic 
science  industry  and  the  space  indus- 
try. More  specifically,  a  large  part  of  the 
interest  in  futures  research  and 
forecasting,  and  the  professionals 
trained  in  this  area,  are  a  result  of  the 
space  industry  and  its  need  for  accur- 
ate technological  forecasting. 

During  the  93rd  Congress  there  was 
much  concern,  particularly  in  the 
Senate,  about  the  role  of  science  policy 
in  the  White  House.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  space  race,  presidents  have 
at  times  relied  heavily  on  their  science 
advisors,  particularly  regarding  fund- 
ing for  research  and  development. 

Senator  Frank  Moss,  a  Utah  Demo- 
crat, commented  that  the  U.S.  was 
often  "crisis  driven,"  and  said, 
"Hindsight  in  nearly  every  case  has 
revealed  that  warning  existed  but  went 
unheeded.  There  was  no  formal 
mechanism  at  the  national  level  by 
which  the  country  could  anticipate 
these  problems  and  orient  our  research 
and  development  resources  toward 
coping  with  the  coming  storms  " 

The  Office  of  Science  Advisor  in  the 
White  House  partially  fulfilled  this 
function  from  1962  to  1973.  President 
Nixon  changed  the  name  to  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  1970  In 
1973  he  abolished  the  Office  and 
passed  most  of  its  functions  to  the  Na- 


Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  addresses 
the  Second  General  Assembly. 

tional  Science  Foundation.  This  has 
prompted  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  for- 
mally reinstate  science  "down  the  hall 
(in  the  White  House)  not  down  the 
Mall  (in  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion)" Democratic  Senators  Edward 
Kennedy  (Massachusetts),  Frank 
Moss  (Utah),  Warren  Magnuson 
(Washington),  and  John  Tunney 
(California)  joined  efforts  in  promoting 
both  the  reestablishment  of  an  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
White  House  and  encouraging  the  use 
of  technological  solutions  developed  in 
the  space  industry  for  solving  other 
domestic  problems.  The  resulting  com- 
promise bill,  The  National  Science 
Policy  and  Priorities  Act,  passed  the 
Senate  in  October  of  1974  and  has 
been  reintroduced  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  House,  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  (now  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee)  has  been 
the  most  concerned  with  performing 
systematic  futures  analysis,  because  of 
its  responsibility  for  research  and 
development  policy,  it  was  the  activity 
of  Representative  Emilio  Daddario,  a 
Connecticut  Democrat,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  Congress 

One  of  the  major  indicators  of  the 
success  of  futures  analysis  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  decision-maker;  how  well 


Kennedy  Proposes 
Experimental  Futures  Agency 


Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy, 
speaking  at  the  World  Future 
Society's  Second  General  Assembly 
in  Washington,  DC,  proposed  the 
creation  of  an  "Experimental 
Futures  Agency  to  serve  as  a  na- 
tional showcase  for  promising  new 
technologies',"  Kennedy  said  that 
the  proposed  independent  federal 
agency  "could  design  experimental 
communities  which  could  show  us 
what  would  eventually  be  possible 
for  all  Americans  in  all  com- 
munities: Clean  air  and  water;  relia- 
ble, personal  rapid  transit,  com- 
puterized health  services  and 
educational  systems;  safe  streets 
and  homes;  environmentally  sound 
energy  sources  — all  on  a  com- 
munity scale  attuned  to  human 
needs." 

Asserting  that  "Congress  needs 
major  institutional  innovation  to 
equip  it  for  our  technological  age," 
the  Massachusetts  Democrat  an- 
nounced that  he  is  also  drafting  leg- 
islation to  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Policy  analysis  and 
Research.  The  Institute  "would  be  a 
semi-autonomous  think  tank  which 
could  serve  the  needs  of  boih  the 


Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
for  independent,  objective  policy 
analysis  with  a  focus  on  future 
trends  and  options." 

Citing  the  need  for  public  partici- 
pation in  policy  formulation,  Ken- 
nedy added  that  he  is  also  drafting  a 
Citizens  Assessment  Act  "to  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  for  public 
participation  in  complex  policy 
issues  involving  technology."  These 
voluntary  citizens  assessment  asso- 
ciations would  be  financed  by 
government-backed  bonds,  founda- 
tion grants,  and  contracts  with 
government  and  industry. 

Suggesting  that  Americans  must 
overcome  their  fear  of  planning, 
Kennedy  stressed  the  necessity  "to 
openly  assess  future  trends  and  op- 
tions—not to  lay  out  some  precise 
master  plan  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  our  people— but  to 
honestly  present  the  full  range  of 
'alternative  futures,'  with  their  rela- 
tive costs  and  benefits.  A  sort  of 
'truth-in-packaging'  for  the  future 
Only  in  this  way  can  our  citizens 
make  informed  choices  on  the  vital 
issues  before  us." 
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The  House  Select  Committee  on  Committees,  shown  above  at  a  hearing,  listened  to 
testimony  from  futurists  in  1973  and  later  recommended  changes  in  the  committee 
system  which  would  help  the  House  be  more  future-oriented.  The  committee, 
chaired  by  Missouri  Democrat  Richard  Boiling  (fourth  from  left)  proposed  a 
reorganization  of  committee  jurisdictions,  but  the  proposal  was  drastlcall) 
watered-down  due  to  pressures  from  members  whose  seniority  and  chairmanships 
were  threatened  and  by  business  and  consumer  lobbyists  who  feared  the  loss  of  es- 
tablished relationships  with  the  present  committee  members  and  their  staffs. 


What  Futurists  Can  Do 

To  Raise  Congressional  Commitment 

To  Future  Consciousness 


Author  Clement  Bezold  offers  the 
following  suggestions  to  person's  in- 
terested in  encouraging  various  at- 
tempts at  more  foresight  in  govern- 
ment: 

A  person  with  special  skills  or 
knowledge  who  is  familiar  with  the 
relevant  congressio  lal  committees 
can  offer  specific  suggestions 
regarding  futures  research  and 
forecasting  in  his  or  her  policy  area. 
A'l  concerned  individuals  can  con- 
^rrtulate  their  elected  officials  for 
thtir  successes  (e.g.,  the  foresight 
provision  in  the  House),  and  they 
can  urge  the  passage  of  further  rules 
or  laws  to  provide  a  greater  anti- 
cipatory capacity. 

The  recipe  for  more  foresight  in 
congressional  operations  includes 
the  following  ingredients: 

1  The  implementation  of  the 
foresight  provision  by  the  House 
committees  and  the  adoption  of 
similar  procedures  by  the  Senate 
committees 

2  A  widespread  use  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Congressional  Research 


Service's  futures  research  unit  and 
lists  of  emerging  issues  by  the  con- 
gressional committees 

3.  Futures  research  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  particu- 
larly regarding  national  needs  and 
national  growth  policy 

4.  Establishment  of  mechanisms 
for  setting  national  growth  policy. 

5.  A  desire  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  better  futures 
information  for  all  their  decision- 
making. 

6.  An  awareness  among  the 
public  of  the  meaning  of  "foresight 
in  government."  a  demand  for  it 
from  their  elected  officials,  and  sup- 
port when  the  officials  facilitate  it. 

7.  Similar  awareness  and  de- 
mands from  interest  groups,  both 
public  and  private 

Futurists  can  congratulate  the 
House  for  the  foresight  provision 
and  encourage  committee  chairmen 
and  members  to  implement  it  They 
can  also  advocate  the  adoption  of 
specific  legislation,  either  by  direct 
contact  with  members  of  Congress 


or  by  encouraging  organizations 
such  as  Common  Cause,  various 
Ralph  Nader  groups,  and  some  bus- 
iness or  corporate  groups  to  support 
foresighted  measures. 

It  would  be  useful  if  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  let  their  representa- 
tives know  that  there  is  a  standard 
of  foresighted  leadership  which 
they  demand  as  part  of  the  job  and 
encourage  politicians  when  they 
move  in  this  direction  This  will 
often  be  a  separate  question  from 
whether  a  substantive  issue  is 
decided  a  certain  way;  rather  it  will 
involve  (he  procedures  and 
mechanisms  and  the  future  orienta- 
tion which  politicians  use  to  ap- 
proach these  questions  While  there 
may  be  disagreement  among 
futurists,  as  among  the  general 
population,  about  how  the  energy 
crisis  should  be  solved,  there  should 
be  shared  commitment  to  mechan- 
isms which  will  force  these  kinds  of 
problems  to  be  raised  and  con- 
sidered before  they  reach  a  crisis 
stage 
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informed  and  rich  in  detail  is  the  Con- 
gressman's image  of  the  future  and  its 
implications  for  his  current  decision? 
In  the  Boiling  Committee  hearings  (he 
testimony  of  Davis,  as  mentioned 
above,  showed  the  greatest  concern  for 
future  trends  as  they  relate  to  commit- 
tee operations.  His  approach  and  the 
richness  of  his  image  of  the  future  and 
Us  relation  to  congressional  decision- 
making probably  result  from  his  work 
as  Chairman  of  the  Science,  Research, 
ancf  Development  Sub-committee  of 
the  former  Sciences  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  He  was  a  chief  sponsor  of 
the  bill  establishing  OTA. 

An  indicator  of  committee  interest 
in  futures  analysis  is  their  use  of  the 
lists  of  emerging  issues  or  "subject 
lists"  developed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  by  the  CRS.  In  this  regard 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  asked  for,  received,  and 
began  working  on  the  largest  number 
of  emerging  issues  of  any  committee  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate. 
Social  Policy  Forecasting  Lacks  Sup- 
port 

The  concerns  of  science  and  tech- 
nology have  generated  futurist  analysis 
methods,  professionals  to  apply  the 
methods,  and  some  commitment  to 
them,  but  in  the  area  or  social  policy, 
forecasting  and  futures  research  is  not 
as  developed  nor  does  it  have  as  much 
•upport.  While  not  predominantly 
future-oriented  in  its  concern,  one  ap- 
proach which  would  provide  better 
overall  futures  information  for  social 
policy  is  that  of  Minnesota  Democratic 
Senator  Walter  Mondale's  proposed 
Council  of  Social  Advisors.  In  each  of 
the  past  three  Congresses  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  passed  the  proposal;  the  Senate 
passed  it  in  the  91st  and  92nd  Con- 
gresses. Patterned  after  the  bill  which 
established  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  the  proposal  would  give  the 
White  House  an  entity  comparable  to 
the  evaluation,  planning  and  develop- 
ment offices  of  the  departments  and 
agencies.  This  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visors would  look  "at  the  great  strategic 
questions  that  transcend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  individual  departments." 

This  bill  can  be  seen  as  part  of,  and  a 
stimulus  to,  the  social  indicators  move- 
ment. Social  indicators  basically  in- 
volve the  quantitative  description  or 
measures  of  social  conditions  and 
trends  which  are  proposed  or  con- 
structed to  inform  the  public  or  deci- 
sion-makers. The  absence  of  good 
quantitative  measures  of  social 
phenomena  and  hence  social  change  is 
one  reason  why  futures  analysis  is  less 


Representative  Charlie  Rose  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  newly  created  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
puter Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  will 
determine  the  future  applications  of 
computer  technology  within  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  North 
Carolina  Democrat  believes  that  "the 
only  way  to  improve  government  effi- 
ciency and  maintain  control  of  expen- 
ditures is  through  the  use  of  com- 
puters, not  through  constant  increases 
In  the  number  of  personnel." 


advanced  in  the  social  policy  area  than 
in  the  science  policy  area. 

Budget  Reform  Helps  Congress  Estab- 
lish Priorities 

One  of  the  central  problems  in  better 
confronting  the  future  is  the  lack  of 
any  central  mechanism  which  forces 
decisions  to  be  made  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  in  the  context  of  the  likely 
future  effects  of  decisions  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  major  instrument  he  has  for 
shaping  his  policy  All  program  deci- 
sions are  related  to  each  other  in  the 
relative  terms  of  dollar  expenditures 
While  these  relative  monetary  com- 
parisons often  do  not  reflect  relative 
need  because  of  differences  in  cost, 
they  are  at  present  the  only  major  ex- 
pression of  our  "national  priorities." 

Prior  to  1921  each  executive  agency 
came  directly  to  Congress,  and  within 
Congress  each  request  was  considered 
individually.  The  resulting  chaos  in  the 
appropriations  process  led  Congress  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  request 
funds  for  the  entire  executive  branch 
and  the  responsibility  to  formulate  the 
independent  requests  into  a  coherent 
package.  Congress,  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  consider  all  requests  in  one 
package,  to  formulate  a  legislative 
budget,  in  the  late  1940s.  Yet  if  Con- 
gress is  to  be  an  institution  coequal 
with  the  President,  it  must  be  able  to 
express  its  own  priorities  by  relating  all 


Congress  Forms  Computer  Committee 


One  of  the  major  problems  ham- 
pering Congress  in  its  attempts  to 
solve  present  crises  and  anticipate 
future  ones  is  its  antiquated  infor- 
mation retrieval  capability.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  close  that  information  gap, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
created  an  Ad  Hoc  Computer  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee 

The  new  subcommittee  will  over- 
see all  computer  operations  within 
the  House,  including  the  electronic 
voting  system  and  the  Bill  Status  Of- 
fice, and  will  study  the  potential 
future  applications  of  computer 
technology  to  meet  the  House's 
growing  information  needs 

North  Carolina  Democrat  Charlie 
Rose,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, believes  that  the  use  of  com- 
puters is  essential  if  Congress  is  to 
have  the  information  it  needs  to 
govern  efficiently  Rose,  speaking  at 


the  World  Future  Society's  Second 
General  Assembly  in  June,  pointed 
out  that,  as  a  result  of  their  use  of 
sophisticated  computer  systems, 
"the  oil  companies  are  light  years 
ahead  of  the  Congress  in  their 
ability  to  research  and  retrieve  in- 
formation in  the  energy  field."  He 
added  that,  when  their  interests  are 
at  stake,  "the  multinational  corpora- 
tions, the  financial  institutions,  and 
the  other  giants  of  business  most 
often  know  the  answers  before 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  for- 
mulate the  questions." 

Rose  was  the  first  congressman  to 
install  a  computer  terminal  in  his 
office.  The  terminal  gives  him  ac- 
cess to  the  New  York  Times  Infor- 
mation Bank.  When  Rose  wants 
background  information  for  a  com- 
mittee hearing,  he  can  go  to  the 
computer  and  get  a  record  of  every- 
thing that  has  appeared  in  the  Times 
on  that  subject  since  1969. 
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revenue  and  spending  decision*  in  one 
place. 

Spurred  by  IKa  threat  10  iti  consntu 
tlonal  power  of  the  purse  from  ihe  Nix- 
on impoundments,  the  93td  Congress 
established  for  itself  this  overall  budget 
capability  The  ultimate  reform,  ihe 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  was  aimed  at  pro- 
viding Congress  with  ihe  mechanism* 
for  expressing  relative  priorities  and 
the  technical  budgetary  information 
and  policy  analysis  necessary  to  con- 
sider ihe  trade-off  decisions  involved  in 
different  budget  alternatives.  Providing 
this  information  and  analysis  is  the  pri- 
mary role  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO) 

A  major  futures  function  in  the 
budget  reform  is  the  analysis  involved 
in  the  report  the  CBO  will  prepare  an- 
nually which  examines  the  President's 
budget  proposal  and  various  alterna- 
tive sets  of  priorities  Five-year  taxing 
and  spending  forecasts  will  be  made 
which,  according  to  one  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  will  involve 
futures  research  in  addition  to  simple 
revenue  and  expenditure  projections. 

Two  other  futures-relevant  aspects 
of  the  CBO  s  annual  report  stem  from 
legislative  proposals  built  into  the  final 
compromise  bill  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles,  a  Florida  Democrat,  had  a  sepa- 
rate budget  proposal  bill  which  would 
have  restructured  the  budget  catego- 
ries to  better  reflect  the  national  needs 
the  expenditures  are  meant  to  satisfy. 
The  CBO's  report  must  include  con- 
sideration of  this  At  the  insistence  of 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  a  Min- 
nesota Democrat,  the  CBO  report  will 
also  include  an  analysis  of  how  the 
various  budget  alternatives  would 
affect  national  growth  policy  Since  the 
mechanisms  to  define  national  needs 
and  to  formulate  national  growth 
policy  are  not  yet  established,  it  will  be 
up  to  the  CBO  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent its  report  analyzes  these  topics 

Whether  or  not  the  budget  reform 
will  work  is  still  an  open  question  The 
budget  process  will  tend  to  raise  the 
level  of  conflict,  by  making  budget 
trade-offs  visible,  and  will  shift  some 
power  from  the  taxing  and  spending 
committees  Whiie  this  would  be 
difficult  to  accomplish  ai  any  time,  it  is 
even  more  difficult  in  the  current 
period  of  economic  hardship  Members 
with  power  over  certain  programs  are 
reluctant  enough  to  make  budget  cuts 
themselves,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
want  to  give  someone  else  the  power  to 
make  cuts  In  addition  to  these  prob- 
lems within  each  chamber,  there  will 
also  be  conflicts  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  For  example,  there  was  a 
disagreement  over  who  should  head 
the  CBO.  the  Senate  wanted  someone 
with  an  independent  reputation  capa- 
ble of  imaginative  analysis,  while  the 


House  wanted  someone  liveable  10 
the  more  fiscally  conservative  posi- 
tions ol  ihe  House  This  delayed  n.ecs 
tabhshmeni  of  the  CBO  until  Febiu 
ary.  1975.  when  the  Senate  finally  won 
and  Alice  Aivlm  ol  ihe  Brookings  In- 
sutution  was  named  the  director  of  the 
CBO 

To  what  extent  the  CBO  in  its 
analysis,  and  the  Budget  Committees 
in  their  decisions  use  a  lungei  time 
horizon  will  depend  largely  on  Alice 
Rivlm  and  on  the  Chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees, 
Representative  Brock  Adams  (a  Wash- 
ington Democrat)  and  SetUtOl  Ed 
mund  Muskie  (a  Maine  Democrat) 

t.rowih  Policy  Formulation  Forces 
Decisions 

In  Congress  there  is  often  great  dis- 
agreement over  the  goals  of  govern- 
ment policy  The  deadlock  that  this 
might  cause  is  avoided  by  debates  over 
means,  i.e.,  specific  programs  Thus 
disagreement  over  ends  is  replaced  by 
agreement  over  means  This  allows 
members  to  support  the  same  bill  but 
for  different  reasons.  The  budget  is  the 
place  where  the  trade-offs  between  the 
means  (specific  programs)  are  made  in 
terms  of  specific  dollar  amounts 

Determining  which  decisions  arc- 
strategic  or  fundamental  requires  a 
reference  to  larger  ends.  Thus  the  fight 


■MM  makes  this  more  difficult 
While  the  debate  over  means  makes 
sense  to  the  extent  thai  we  often  do  not 
know  precisely  how  programs  meet  a 
variety  of  needs,  there  are  way*  thit 
larger  ends  can  be  put  into  a  more 
coherent  context  Also  the  use  of  the 
budget  to  force  trade-off  decisions  on 
different  policy  expenditures  does  not 
assure  (hat  the  horizontal  linkages  bet 
ween  policies  will  be  considered  The 
relative  costs  of  housing  and  transpor- 
tation programs,  for  example,  will  be 
considered,  but  their  long  term  policy 
interrelations  hip  probably  will  not  The 
formulation  of  national  growth  policy 
seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  consider 
larger  ends,  ihe  futures  aspects  of  cur- 
rent decisions,  and  their  horizontal 
linkages  In  effect,  it  is  the  best  place  to 
join  futures  research  and  forecasting 
with  important  decisions  Also  it  might 
aid  decision-makers  in  avoiding  the 
tendency  to  deal  with  problems  incre- 
mentally because  of  the  logic  and 
politics  of  the  budgetary  process. 

As  one  group  of  experts  put  it. 
growth  policy  should  attempt  to  pro- 
vide mechanisms  and  procedures  that 
would  "enable  the  nation  to  more 
clearly  anticipate  the  consequences  of 
public  and  private  actions  on  the 
quality  and  structure  of  life  in  the  na- 
tional community  than  has  been  possi 
ble  in  the  past  " 


Hearings  Open  on  Future 
Of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


The  House  Subcommittee  on 
Future  Foreign  Policy  Research  and 
Development,  a  unit  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, will  become  one  of  the  first 
groups  to  comply  with  the  House's 
recently  adopted  foresight  provision 
when  it  starts  hearings  this  summer 
on  the  future  of  US  foreign  policy 

Chairman  Lester  Wolff,  a  New 
York  Democrat,  said  that  ihe  sub- 
committee would  "attempt  the  first 
fully  comprehensive  and  truly  ob- 
jective analysis  of  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  since  World  War 
II  The  first  hearings  will  deal  with 
two  major  topics:  opium  and  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  future  of  foreign 
aid 

Other  areas  to  oe  probed  by  the 
subcommittee  include: 

•  What  is  strategically  essential 
to  luture  US  interests  and  how 
these  interests  should  structure 
foreign  policy  formulation,  as  well 
as  a  reevaluation  of  future  overseas 


commitments  and  an  appreciation 
of  special  interest  group  influences 
on  policy  formulation 

•  The  super-national  commer- 
cial organizations  which  operate 
beyond  the  reach  of  nation  states, 
and  their  influence  on  furure  US 
foreign  policy. 

•  Scientific  developments  with 
future  international  ramifications, 
including  weather  modification, 
nuclear  proliferation,  supersonic 
aircraft,  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  depths 

•  International  health  problems 
including  nutrition  and  narcotics 
control 

The  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  addition  to  Wolff,  are  Demo- 
crats Thomas  Morgan  of  Pennsyl- 
t  ,inia  (chairman  of  Ihe  full  commit- 
ne  Hays  of  Ohio.  Clement 
Zablocki  of  Wisconsin,  and  Gus 
Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Re 
publicans  J.  Herbert  Burke  of 
Florida  and  Tennyson  Guyer  of 
Ohio 
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Congresa&Riture 


While  there  are  disputes  over  the 
definition  of  growth  policy,  for  our  pur- 
poses it  will  consist  of  four  elements: 
social,  economic,  and  environmental 
policies,  and  development  policy, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  distribu- 
tional aspects  of  the  other  three 
Growth  policy  will  also  include  pro- 
cedures and  organizations  which  ar- 
ticulate the  larger  ends  involved  and 
harmonize  the  activities  of  the  various 
specialized  agencies  within  the  social, 
economic,  environmental,  and 
developmental  areas  in  accordance 
with  these  larger  ends. 

During  the  93rd  Congress  there  was 
activity  on  four  fronts  regarding 
growth  policy.  Three  had  to  do  pri- 
marily with  analysis,  the  fourth  with 
specific  mechanisms  to  force  decisions, 
as  well  as  provide  the  necessary 
analysis. 

The  activity  regarding  national 
growth  policy  reflects  a  divergence  of 
attitudes  between  the  Republican 
President  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress over  the  importance  of  growth 
policy.  In  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  passed  in 
1970,  Congress  required  the  President 
to  issue  periodic  reports  on  national 
growth  The  Administration  reluc- 
tantly issued  its  first  report  in  1972. 
Representative  Thomas  Ashley,  an 
Ohio  Democrat  who  was  the  principal 
author  of  Title  VII,  held  hearings  that 
were  basically  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report.  Ashley's  subcommittee 
noted  that  it  implicitly  denied  the  need 
for  forceful  federal  leadership  and 
called  for  continued'  congressional 
leadership  in  the  activities  necessary 
for  determining  national  growth 
policy: 

1)  defining  specific  development 
goals  for  the  country, 

2)  recommending  programs  and 
techniques  needed  to  achieve  these 
goals, 

3)  constructing  the  decision-making 
and  implementing  mechanisms 
needed  to  define  and  carry  out  the  na- 
tion's growth  policy  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

subcommittee  Examines  Implications 
•f  Growth 

Another  approach  to  the  analysis  of 
growth  questions  has  come  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries,  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment, 
chaired  by  Representative  John 
Dingell,  a  Michigan  Democrat  Based 
on  his  oversight  of  the  implementation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1970,  Dingell  concluded  that  the 
"Federal  Government  had  only  begun 
to  conduct  full  and  adequate  environ- 


Minnesota  Democratic  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  above,  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  make  Congress  more 
future-oriented.  His  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development  Act 
would  establish  a  Congressional  Office 
of  Policy  and  Planning  which  would 
provide  the  information,  data,  and 
analysis  which  Congress  needs  in  set- 
ting national  goals  and  priorities,  and 
in  developing  policies  concerning  ur- 
ban, rural,  and  national  growth. 


mental  assessments  of  growth-oriented 
programs  and  policies "  To  encourage  a 
continuing  and  open  dialogue  in  the 
Congress,  Dingell  began  hearings  on 
"Growth  and  Its  Implications  for  the 
Future."  The  hearings  included  por- 
tions of  the  work  of  Dennis  Meadows, 
co-author  of  The  Limits  to  Growth,  and 
several  other  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  a  two-year  graduate  seminar 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology on  strategies  for  sustainable 
growth.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
hearings  is  a  proposal  by  Dingell  for  a 
National  Environmental  Policy  In- 
stitute which  would  do  "strategic 
policy  analysis." 

A  third  approach  to  analysis  for 
growth  policy  was  provided  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  Com- 
mittee chairman  John  Blatnik,  a  Min- 
nesota Democrat,  felt  the  need  for 
more  specialized  and  technical  advice 
than  was  currently  available  and 
formed  a  Science  Advisory  Panel  to 
prepare  preliminary  reports  for  the 
committee's  inquiry  into  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  a  national 
public  works  investment  policy  — an 
important  part  of  growth  policy.  The 
reports  thus  far  raise  questions  regard- 


Humphre 
National   Gro 

In  response  to  the  need  for  more 
futures  analysis  and  national  growth 
planning  in  government,  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  a  Minnesota 
Democrat,  has  introduced  legis- 
lation which  he  says  "will  provide 
for  a  detailed  and  continuous 
analysis  of  our  national  priorities 
and  a  coordinated  system  to  plan  for 
national  growth  and  development  " 
Humphrey  calls  the  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development 
Act,  "the  single  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  of  my  25  years  of 
public  service." 

The  Humphrey  planning 
measure  would  establish: 

•  An  Office  of  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  administer  all  federal 
planning  and  planning  assistance 
programs. 

•  Multistate  regional  planning 
and  development  commissions 
linked  to  state  and  local  planning 
agencies. 


y  Backs 
wth    Planning 


•  National,  state,  and  regional 
citizens'  councils  to  advise  the 
Federal  Office  and  Congress  on 
planning,  growth,  and  development 
policies 

•  A  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  a  Congressional  Office 
of  Policy  and  Planning  to  coordinate 
efforts  on  Capitol  HiH. 

•  A  Foundation  on  the  Ameri- 
can Future  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive and  long-range  research 
geared  to  development  of  public 
policy  in  this  area. 

•  An  agency  for  population  and 
demographic  analysis  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  project  re- 
quirements for  such  needs  as 
educational  facilities,  new  housing, 
expanded  public  facilities,  and  com- 
prehensive programs  for  the  elderly. 

Humphrey  says  that  the  bill 
"goes  beyond  anything  we  have  to- 
day in  establishing  an  orderly, 
systematic,  comprehensive  frame- 
work for  devising,  coordinating  and 
carrying  out  policies  of  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development." 


Me 
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ing  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the 
population.  M  well  as  the  national  and 
regional  entitle*  which  operate  in  this 
area. 

Currently  there  are  no  mechanisms 
Of  procedures  to  consciously  set  na- 
tional growth  policy  In  effect  our 
future  in  this  area  is  being  defined  by 
the  unconsidered  decisions  taken  in 
various  place*  in  private  industry,  in 
the  government  and  by  consumers 
The  fourth  major  approach  to  growth 
policy,  which  would  make  these  deci- 
sions visible  and  establish  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  Ihem,  is  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey's  proposal  for  balanced 
growth  and  development  policy 

Bill  Would  Set  National  Growth  Pnllcj 

When  Senator  Humphrey  in- 
troduced the  Balanced  Growth  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  he  stated 

"Only  through  an  effective  process 
of  the  kind  I  am  recommending  here 
today  can  we  as  a  nation  anticipate  and 
direct  change  and  consequently 
minimize  what  Alvin  Toffler  has  aptly 
named  future  shock '  For  more  than  2 
years  my  staff  and  I  have  been  working 
on  this  proposal.  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
single  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  my  25  years  of  public  ser- 
vice." 

The  bill  declares  16  "national  goals," 
including  the  expansion  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  sufficient  income  distribu- 
tion to  assure  acceptable  levels  of 
nutrition,  health,  education,  housing 
and  cultural  opportunity  for  all  the  na- 
tion's people.  Despite  this  impressive 
goal  and  IS  others,  the  bill  does  not 
focus  on  specific  policies  Instead  it 
concentrates  on  the  process  and  in- 
stitutions through  which  national 
growth  policy  would  be  made. 

An  Office  of  Balanced  Growth  and 
Development  is  established  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  to  force 
the  conscious  interrelation  of  decisions 
by  providing  for  the  policy  direction 
and  coordination  of  all  federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  for  plan- 
ning and  land  use  development,  and 
programs  designed  to  improve  human 
resources,  allocate  resources,  and  allo- 
cate or  conserve  energy  resources 
within  the  departments  and  agencies 
The  office  would  also  assess  national 
needs,  goals  and  priorities. 

To  direct  the  office  and  assure  thai 
all  affected  departments  and  agencies 
take  pan  in  decisions,  the  Council  on 
Balanced  National  Growth  and 
Development  would  be  created.  This 
council  would  essentially  be  a  super 
cabinet  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
would  be  a  domestic  "czar"  who  would 
have  to  be  of  the  stature  of  a  Nelson 


Rockeleller  with  the  pouni  of  a  John 
Ehrlichman  in  order  to  be  cffcuivc 

The  office  would  issue  an  annual  re 
port  which  would  include  appropriate 
projections  and  forecast!  regarding 
future  social,  economic,  envirunmcn 
lal.  ,md  scientific  developments  affect- 
ing the  growth  and  development  nf  the 
nation  stated  in  five-,  ten-,  and  twenty- 
five-year  time  frames. 

Humphrey's  bill  would  create  multi- 
state  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  representing  the 
governor  and  the  slate  legislature  of 
each  state  in  the  particular  commis- 
sion. Also  it  would  create  a  National 
Citizen's  Council  on  the  American 
Future  and  a  Foundation  on  the  Amer- 
ican Future.  The  National  Citizens 
Council  could  provide  a  useful  way  to 
encourage  state  and  regional  level  anti- 
cipatory democracy  and  correlate  their 
results. 

In  Congress  the  bill  would  establish 
a  Congressional  Office  of  Policy  and 
Planning  which  would  "conduct  a  con- 
tinuing, non-partisan  analysis  of  na- 
tional goals,  priorities,  and  urban,  rural 
and  national  growth  policies  and  shall 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  infor- 
mation, data,  and  analysis  necessary 
for  enlightened  decisions  with  respect 
to  such  matters  "  The  office  would  pro- 
vide "the  framework  and  overview  of 
priority  and  growth  policy  considera- 
tions within  which  a  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  individual  measures  can 
be  made  " 

The  bill,  S  3050,  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  introduced  in 
February  of  1974  No  action  was  taken 
during  the  second  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  because  of  a  lack  of  strong 
interest  and  some  opposition  among 
committee  members  and'  the  Chair- 
man, North  Carolina  Democrat  Sam 
Ervin,  as  well  as  competing  demands 
of  time  from  other  committee  action  in 
the  Watergate-related  activities 
Humphrey  plans  to  introduce  the  bill 
again  later  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  Humphrey  has 
had  the  Congressional  Research  Ser- 
vice prepare  annual  summaries  of  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  developments  in 
the  field  of  growth  and  development 
policy  He  also  had  the  bill  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  before  it  was  introduced  in 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  complexity  of  this  bill  is  evident 
There  would  be  much  resistance  to  this 
on  political  grounds  by  those  opposed 
to  growth  policy  — groups  similar  to 
those  who  successfully  opposed  action 
on  land  use  planning  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress  There  will  probably  be  opposi- 


liOfl  irom  thosfaganiies  in  the  Eiecu- 
tive  branch  and  committees  in  Con- 
gress from  which  power  might  be 
shifted 

Despite  the  potential  opposition  to 
this  bill,  the  area  of  national  growth 
policy  will  be  a  major  focus  ol  legiv 
lative  conflicts  *hn.h  arc  ol  interest  10 
futurists  This  is  so  because  it  includes 
the  requirements  for  foresighted  de<.i- 
sioMni.ik.ing  mentioned  earlier  pro- 
viding an  early  warning  function,  in- 
forming congressmen  in  their  current 
decisions,  and  confronting  the 
horizontal  linkages  across  policies 

Possibilities  In  the  94th  Congress 

During  the  94th  Congress  the  ad- 
vances described  here  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue The  futures  unit  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  will  be  in 
operation,  and  us  lists  of  emerging 
issues  will  hopefully  become  more 
widely  requested  and  used.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  information  on  the 
likely  second  and  third  order  conse- 
quences of  potential  decisions  and  will 
begin  to  provide  an  early  warning 
function.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  will  begin  preparing  for  its  first 
report,  and  the  congressional  budget  it- 
self may  raise  a  more  thorough  ques- 
tioning of  our  national  priorities  and 
their  impact  on  the  future  The  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  will  proba- 
bly be  re-established  in  the  White 
House 

There  are  other  means  by  which  the 
government  could  confront  the  future 
which  have  not  been  considered  here 
One  possibility  is  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  National  Economic  Plan- 
ning similar  to  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  of  the  1930s  and  1940s 
The  earlier  organization  provided  in- 
valuable aid  to  planning  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government,  yet  was 
ultimately  legislated  out  of  existence 
by  a  Congress  angry  at  the  liberal 
welfare  goals  being  enunciated  by  the 
President's  bureaucrats  in  the  Plan- 
ning Board  The  lesson  is  that  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  planning  is  in  the  mind 
ol  the  decision-maker,  or  a  majority  of 
the  relevant  decision-makers  The 
growth  policy  mechanisms  described 
above  could  provide  the  planning  and 
information  as  well  as  generate  the  po- 
litical support  ultimately  necessary  for 
anticipatory  or  controversial  planning 
related  issues. 

Another  approach  within  Congress 
stresses  the  importance  of  political  will 
and  leadership  This  would  build  into 
the  minority  and  majority  leadership 
offices  of  both  Houses  a  capability  for 
horizontal  policy  assessment  sensitive 
to  the  value  preferences  of  the  political 
parties  in  each  House  The  Democratic 
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Congress&  Future 


SHOULD  U.8.  STATES  BE  LARGER? 


Thirteen  larger  states  would  replace  the  present  48  con- 
tiguous states  under  a  revised  U.S.  Constitution  proposed  by 
•  University  of  Pittsburgh  history  professor.  Leland  Bald- 
win says  that  enlarged  states  could  handle  such  present 
federal  functions  as  "flood  control,  river  navigation,  fores- 
try, agriculture,  social  security,  medicare,  small  business 
loans,  and  perhaps  administration  of  the  public  do- 
main."Baldwin's  proposal,  one  of  many  current  notions  for 
developing  a  more  effective  U.S.  government,  is  contained 


in  his  book  Reframing  the  Constitution,  An  Imperative  for 
Modem  America  Baldwin  also  proposes  a  unicameral  Con- 
gress and  a  Senate  that  would  supervise  the  political  parties. 
His  revised  constitution,  contained  in  the  final  section  of  the 
book,  Is  aimed  at  forestalling  violent  dissent  and  the  rise  of  a 
dictator  In  America. 

Reprinted  (by  permission)  from  Reframing  the  Constitution 

An  Imperative  for  Modem  America,  American  Bibliographical 

Center-Clio  Press,  Riviera  Campus,  2040  Alameda  Padre  Ser- 

ra,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  1972. 


Proposed  New  Stale* 

I  nder  the  New  Conslilulion 

with  Approximate  Populations 

in  1970 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 

noi  Shown 


Caucus  in  the  House  has  been  assert- 
ing greater  political  leadership  and 
there  are  some  attempts  by  the  leader- 
ship to  present  overall  programs 
regarding  energy,  for  example  This 
broader  type  of  policy  analysis  would 
be  a  useful  addition  to  an  active  con- 
gressional leadership 

The  futurist  reforms  described  here 
deserve  greater  attention  by  both  polit- 


ical leaders  and  the  general  public  If 
adopted,  they  can  provide  Congress 
with  the  policy  analysis  and  planning 
capabilities  needed  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems and  thus  avoid  government  by 
crisis.  These  reforms  are  essential  pre- 
requisites if  the  American  system  of 
government  once  again  is  to  function 
effectively  in  today's  increasingly  com- 
plex, interdependent  world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"Congress  doesn't  act  -  it  reacts."  This  statement  has  become  a  fam- 
iliar way  to  describe  the  inability  of  Congress  to  deal  with  problems  before 
they  reach  a  crisis  stage.   In  the  Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  197*»,  H. 
Res.  988,  the  House  moved  to  increase  its  ability  to  anticipate  problems. 
It  assigned  an  explicit  "foresight  responsibility"  to  its  committees.   This 
"foresight  provision"  in  Rule  X  Sec.  2(b)(1)  states  that  each  committee 
other  than  Budget  and  Appropriations: 

...shall  review  and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances  which 
may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or 
additional  legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
(whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  undertake 
futures  research  and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Committees  which  produced  the  Committee 
Reform  Amendments  considered  several  ways  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 
House  to  anticipate  problems  and  deal  with  them  before  they  reach  a  crisis 
stage.   The  foresight  provision  is  the  result  of  Select  Committee  member 
John  Culver's  concern  that  a  more  systematic  consideration  of  the  future 
not  be  isolated  into  one  committee,  such  as  a  central  goals  or  planning 
committee,  but  rather  instilled  into  the  activity  of  each  committee  -  hence 
the  requirement  to  do  futures  research  and  forecasting. 

The  oversight  section  was  a  logical  place  within  the  House  Rules  to 
add  the  foresight  responsibility.   Oversight  suggests  that  the  job  of  a 
committee  goes  beyond  the  writing  of  legislation  to  a  "continuous  watchful- 
ness" to  ensure  that  executive  agencies  comply  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  they  implement  the  laws.   To  this  monitoring  of  past  activities  was  added 
the  responsibility  to  monitor  likely  future  conditions;  to  consider  the 
potential  impact  of  future  trends,  conditions  and  events  on  the  subjects 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Futures  research  and  forecasting  were  chosen  as  the  terms  of  art  in 
the  addition  to  the  rules  in  order  to  make  more  explicit  what  is  expected 
of  the  committees.   While  these  terms  subsume  a  variety  of  techniques,  their 
meaning  and  the  difference  between  them  can  be  briefly  stated.   Forecasting 
involves  projecting  what  might  be;  estimating  the  trends  in  various  factors 
relevant  to  a  subject  under  consideration  and  giving  probabilistic  estimates 
that  certain  events  would  occur  by  certain  times  or  within  specific  time 
periods.   Futures  research  specifies  the  various  factors  which  are  important, 
e.g.,  environmental,  social,  technological,  political,  etc.,  and  combines 
these  into  alternative  pictures  of  the  future,  or  scenarios.   Futures  re- 
search links  to  policy  analysis  that  which  is  forecast,  and  allows  the 
committee  to  understand  the  degree  to  which  it  can  control  the  outcome  of 
forecasts.   By  defining  alternative  scenarios,  futures  research  allows  a 
committee  to  clarify  the  options  confronting  it  and  to  move  from  that  which 
is  forecast  to  that  which  the  committee  chooses  as  desirable,  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  requirements  necessary  to  fulfill  the  committee's  choices. 
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THE  SYSTEMIC  APPROACH 

One  fruitful  way  to  approach  the  foresight  provision  is  to  think  in 
wholistic  or  systemic  terms;  that  is,  to  consider  a  given  policy  area  within 
the  context  of  the  elements  or  factors  which  condition  or  determine  it.   All 
of  the  subjects  in  a  committee  or  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  may  be  in  the 
same  "system"  or  there  may  be  more  than  one  system  within  a  committee's  jur- 
isdiction, e.g.,  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  have  to  analyze  different  systems  for  railroads  and  solid  waste,  both 
subjects  within  its  jurisdiction.   Once  the  elements  that  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  subject  matter  under  consideration  are   determined,  forecasts  can 
be  made  of  the  likely  trends  of  these  elements  and  futures  research  can  sug- 
gest the  potential  impact  of  these  trends,  generating  scenarios  built  on 
the  relationships  between  the  projected  elements.   Thus  futures  research 
adds  a  longer  time  frame  and  a  more  integrated  picture  of  the  policy  systems 
within  a  committee's  jurisdiction. 


COMMITTEE  FUNCTIONS 

Several  functions  are  involved  in  committee  foresight  activities,  in- 
cluding tracking  and  monitoring,  issue  forecasting,  legislative  analysis, 
cross  impact  analysis,  and  goal  setting.   Once  the  elements  of  a  system  are 
determined,  key  indicators  of  these  elements  can  be  tracked,  allowing  a  con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  the  state  of  the  system.   This  tracking  and  monitoring 
can  be  used  to  forecast  the  emergence  of  issues  or  problems  relevant  to  a 
committee's  jurisdiction.   A  major  element  in  our  present  crisis  decision- 
making system  is  the  lack  of  effective  issue  forecasting  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive.   Legislative  analysis  in  this  context  would  involve  the 
consideration  of  specific  legislative  remedies  in  relation  to  the  results 
of  the  futures  research  and  forecasting.   Cross  impact  analysis  would  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  work  of  other  committees  and  forces  beyond  Congres- 
sional control  on  the  problems  at  hand.   Finally  goal  setting  by  a  committee 
would  involve  the  clarification  and  choice  of  what  the  committee  wants. 
Goal  setting  is  important  for  evaluating  legislation  under  consideration  and 
for  judging  the  success  or  failure  of  the  implementation  of  the  laws  as  the 
committee  does  oversight. 


COMMITTEE  TECHNIQUES 

There  are  a  variety  of  techniques  or  specific  activities  a  committee 
can  use  to  perform  above  functions  as  it  implements  the  foresight  provision. 
Some  of  these  include  the  following: 

System  Models  -  Committees  can  develop  models  of  their  jurisdiction 
or  of  the  particular  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction.   These  may  be  con- 
ceptual models  developed  from  a  cross  impact  analysis  of  the  various  factors 
involved  or  may  be  more  analytical  and  mathematical  computer  models.   These 
models  can  show  where  the  committee  has  effective  control  over  the  subjects 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  where  it  doesn't.   Computer  forecasting  models 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  points  of  sensitivity  within  the  system  -  those 
points  where  change  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the  committees'  goals. 

Foresight  Hearings  -  Once  the  points  of  sensitivity  in  a  system  or  the 
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areas  where  the  committee  has  effective  control  have  been  indicated  by  the 
committee's  model,  foresight  hearing  can  focus  on  these.   In  New  York,  this 
technique  is  being  used  in  designing  hearings  on  power  plant  siting,  focus- 
ing on  the  factors  which  determine  the  load  or  demand  for  power. 

Committee  hearings  are  used  both  to  gather  expert  opinion  as  well  as 
to  allow  interested  parties  to  have  input  into  the  policy  process.   Foresight 
hearings  could  be  used  to  give  those  groups,  both  public  and  private,  which 
normally  deal  with  the  committee  the  opportunity  to  describe  their  analysis 
of  relevant  trends  within  the  committee's  jurisdiction  and  the  groups'  pre- 
ferred alternative  futures. 

Presentat  ions  -  A  committee  may  also  choose  to  arrange  for  presentations 
which  would  synthesize  available  forecasts  and  other  futures  information, 
possibly  in  terms  of  the  committee's  model  or  models,  in  a  succinct  and 
graphic  way.   The  Minnesota  Legislature  had  its  state  planning  office  prepare 
such  a  presentation  for  the  first  three  days  of  this  year's  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Advisory  Panels  -  More  in-depth  analyses  and  projections  as  they  relate 
to  a  committee's  policy  areas  can  be  provided  by  advisory  panels  of  experts. 
During  the  93rd  Congress,  the  Public  Works  Committee  used  such  a  group  in 
the  form  of  a  Science  Advisory  Panel  to  examine  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  forming  a  national  public  works  investment  policy. 

Advisory  panels  can  also  be  used  in  an  ongoing  way  to  suggest  the  tech- 
nological, scientific,  or  environmental  effect  of  a  particular  bill.   The 
Hawaii  Legislature  uses  a  science  advisory  panel  to  suggest  the  scientific 
impact  of  each  bill  introduced. 

Training  Staff  Members  -  Staff  members  play  a  central  role  in  gathering 
information  and  structuring  options,  often  drafting  legislation  for  committees. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  they  become  familiar  with  the  forecasts  in 
their  policy  areas  as  well  as  forecasting  and  futures  research  techniques. 

Policy  Exercises  for  Committee  Members  -  The  foresight  provision  can 
allow  committee  members  to  stretch  their  imagination  in  considering  what  is 
possible  and  clarifying  what  is  desirable  and  how  to  obtain  it.   Thus,  an 
ultimate  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  foresight  provision  will  be  the 
richness  of  understanding  committee  members  have  in  making  their  decisions. 
There  are  a  variety  of  policy  exercises  which  members  of  any  committee  can 
perform.   In  the  process,  they  would  examine  projections  and  do  their  own 
cross  impact  analysis  of  the  elements  within  their  policy  systems,  generate 
scenarios,  chose  their  preferred  alternative  futures  and  relate  these  to 
choices  in  the  current  legislative  session.   These  policy  exercises  might 
most  profitably  be  undertaken  early  in  a  session,  apart  from  any  specific 
legislation.   It  should  then  be  easier  during  the  session  to  put  a  parti- 
cular bill  into  the  context  of  the  projected  need,  and  the  member's  and 
committee's  goals. 


RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  FORESIGHT  PROVISION 

Within  Congress  there  are  several  sources  of  aid  for  committees  in  im- 
plementing the  foresight  provision.   The  Congressional  Research  Service  has 
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created  a  Futures  Research  Group  under  the  direction  of  Dennis  Little  to 
familiarize  members  of  Congress  and  staff  members  with  forecasting  and 
futures  research  techniques  and  to  collect  forecasts  and  results  of  futures 
research  of  various  types  in  one  location. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
also  provides  each  committee  with  a  list  of  emerging  issues  or  subjects 
which  the  committee  might  profitably  pursue.   These  subject  lists  can  be- 
come an  effective  way  to  accomplish  the  issue  forecasting  function  mentioned 
above  and  can  aid  members  searching  for  an  area  in  which  to  specialize. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  is  available  to  committees  who 
request  information  on  the  normally  unanticipated  consequences  of  a  parti- 
cular technology  the  committee  might  consider  proposing.   OTA  will  also 
probably  provide  an  "early  warning"  function  by  forecasting  issues. 

The  newly  formed  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  addition  to  its  five 
year  budget  projections,  is  also  required  to  comment  on  how  the  alternative 
budget  packages  would  affect  national  growth  and  development  and  national 
goals.   This  information  will  be  useful  to  committees,  particularly  those 
aspects  of  growth  and  development  and  national  goals  which  correspond  to 
a  committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  at  times  does  forecasting  and  futures 
research  in  the  sense  of  estimating  costs  and  benefits  for  potential  programs 
prior  to  their  implementation. 


Outside  Congress,  there  are  specialists  in  futures  research  and  fore- 
casting who  can  provide  their  services  to  public  and  private  groups.   While 
many  experts  may  be  familiar  with  forecasts  in  their  area,  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  familiar  with  forecasts  in  other  areas  and  how  these  may  im- 
pact on  their  own  area  of  concern  -  hence  the  need  for  specialists  in  futures 
research  and  forecasting.   Magda  Cordell  and  John  McHale*  are  completing  a 
directory  of  futures  research  indexed  by  the  name  or  group  of  the  researcher, 
topic,  techniques  used  and  other  key  categories.   This  will  be  available 
shortly  from  them. 

Alvin  Toffler  has  formed  a  Committee  for  Ant ici pa tory  Democracy  to 
encourage  foresight  in  public  affairs  and  wider  citizen  involvement  in  the 
formulation  of  long  range  goals.   One  of  its  purposes  is  to  aid  Congress  in 
the  implementation  of  the  foresight  provision  by  providing  information  such 
as  this  description  and  the  directory  of  futures  research;  by  providing  con- 
tact  or  input  from  future  oriented  citizen  involvement  groups  such  as 
Hawaii  2000,  Iowa  2000,  and  Alternatives  for  Washington;  and  where  possible, 
facilitating  presentations  for  interested  committees. 


CONCLUSION 

What's  new  about  the  foresight  provision?   For  those  committees  which 
presently  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  covering 
their  jurisdiction,  much  of  what  has  been  described  above  is  already  routine. 

*(Center  for  Integrative  Studies,  State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton,  NY) 
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Yet  crowded  letislative  calendars,  fragmented  policy  jurisdictions,  and  oper- 
ating procedures  which  discourage  long-term  considerations  often  result  in 
short-term,  narrow  gauge  solutions.  The  foresight  provision  makes  explicit 
the  obligation  to  take  a  longer  term  and  hopefully  more  systematic  and  In- 
tegrated view  of  problems. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  a  branch  co-equal  with  the  Executive,  it  will  need 
to  define  its  own  alternative  versions  of  the  future.   Foresight  by  committees 
is  a  necessary  step  in  that  direction. 
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Chairman  and  President 


The  Bendix  Corporation 
Executive  Offices 
Bendix  Center 
Southfield,  Michigan  48076 


WMk*..l»l»m.nth..  Jhe    Honorable    John    Glenn 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,   D.C.     20510 

March  18,   1976 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Your  letter  dated  March  8,  1976,  was  received  in  my  office  on 
March  15,  1976.  To  meet  your  deadline  of  March  22,  perforce 
dictates  a  brief  reply.  I  will,  therefore,  respond  by  commenting 
first  on  the  quoted  material  appearing  on  Pages  1  and  2  of  your 
letter  —  excerpts  from  the  letter  to  invitees  --  and  then  comment 
seriatim  on  the  numbered  questions  appearing  in  your  letter. 

I  endorse  the  thoughts  in  the  quoted  material.  Our  nation  requires 
agreement  on  goals;  direction  towards  which  to  move;  appraisal  of 
our  talents  and  shortcomings;  and  an  appreciation  that  national 
problems  require  orderly,  planned,  systematic  measures  rather  than 
"fire-engine"  responses  --  to  use  your  expression. 

We  have  the  talent  to  judge  our  future  needs.  Our  task  is  to 
organize  these  talents.  We  arrive  today  at  our  national  policies 
in  too  haphazard  a  manner  —  often  ill -prepared,  sacrificing 
longer-term  purposes  for  shorter-term  expediency,  permitting  well- 
organized  but  narrow  self-interest  groups  to  dictate  and  corrupt 
our  national  purposes. 

The  many  national  ills  catalogued  in  the  second  quoted  paragraph 
are  with  us  because  we  failed  to  anticipate  them,  to  arrive  at  a 
national  consensus  on  how  to  manage  them,  and  to  organize  ourselves 
for  the  measures  to  create  advantage  and  to  thwart  adversity. 

The  Congress  clearly  has  a  role  in  setting  our  national  purposes 
and  in  helping  to  assure  that,  organizationally,  we  are  prepared 
to  identify  them  and  to  assure  their  achievement.  No  doubt,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  has  an  important  role  to 
play.  However,  the  issue  is  broader  than  that  of  deciding  whether 
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one  committee  or  another  should  have  the  paramount  role.  This  is 
an  issue  worthy  of  wide-ranging  Congressional  debate  from  which 
there  might  emerge  a  judgment  that  a  New  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  should  be  created.  My  thoughts  are  quite  open  on  the 
matter  of  how  the  Congress  should  be  organized  for  this  monumental 
task. 

Question  No.  1 :  I  agree  with  the  discussion  under  this  question 
and  particularly  endorse  the  views  that  entrapment  into  a  rigid 
blueprint  for  the  future  should  be  avoided. 

Question  No.  2:  The  statements  here  may  need  some  balancing. 
Some  agencies  do  long-term  planning  but  they  seldom  draw  an 
audience  except  in  their  own  limited  spheres.  All  agencies  should 
have  a  long-term  plan.  And  there  should  be  a  means  for  assuring 
that  plans  relate  well  to  each  other.  In  turn,  sectoral  plans 
should  be  coordinated  into  a  single  overall  plan  that  shows  the 
interrelated  policies  and  action  that  are  required  if  certain 
agreed  objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

Question  No.  3:   I  agree  that  improvements  in  planning  capabilities 
and  in  planning  coordination  are  needed.  Lacking  the  benefit  of 
hearing  the  various  witnesses,  I  am  not  prepared  to  support  each 
of  the  organizational  arguments  proposed  within  this  question.  In 
principle,  however,  I  do  favor  strengthening  the  planning  capability 
of  the  Congress  and  for  arrangements  for  overall  planning  coordina- 
tion in  the  Executive  Branch.  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  Smith- 
sonian as  the  planning  coordinator.  No  doubt,  we  can  all  benefit 
from  further  study  of  these  issues.  Most  probably,  a  commission 
on  national  goals  is  needed  and. some  overall  planning  body  which 
can  duly  reflect  the  differing  perspectives  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  of  government  is  called  for. 

I  regret  having  to  treat  this  matter  rather  sparingly  but  the 
limited  time  available  for  my  response  barred  anything  further. 
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Please  permit  me  to  commend  you  for  leadership  in  this  important 
activity  and  to  assure  you  of  my  lively  interest  in  the  matter 
and  of  my  willingness  to  assist  in  further  examinations  of  these 
issues. 

Sincerely, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

College    Park    20742 


DEPARTMENT  OF   ECONOMICS 
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18  March  1976 


Ms.   Rosemarie  O'Hare 
c/o  Senator  John  Glenrl 
U.   S.   Capitol 
Washington,  D.   C.     20510 

Dear  Ms.  O'Hare: 


I  am  sending  you  a  couple  of  reprints  in  response  to 
Senator  John  Glenjis  letter  to  me  of  March  4th.  They  bear 
directly  on  the  questions  the  Senator  asked. 


Sincere! 


/mlk 
Enclosures 


Mancur  Olson 
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MANCUR    OLSON 
Introduction 


All  sides  agree  that  the  changes  in  intellectual  attitudes  in  the  last  decade 
have  been  unusually  great.1  A  new  generation  or  intellectuals  has  grown 
up  not  only  with  a  somewhat  different  ideological  coloration,  but  also, 
and  more  significantly,  with  a  focus  on  a  new  set  of  problems  and  pur- 
poses. These  new  concerns  and  objectives,  like  the  altered  life  style  that 
goes  with  them,  are  for  the  most  part  alien  both  to  the  old  left  and  to  the 
old  right.  Though  the  new  style  of  thought  is  more  remarkable  for  the  in- 
tensity of  its  social  criticism  than  the  specificity  of  its  proposals,  it  does  offer 
a  few  fresh  proposals  and  a  somewhat  different  conception  of  what  issues 
are  worth  fighting  about. 

Of  the  policy  proposals  that  are  receiving  a  new  emphasis,  two  are 
particularly  notable,  and  perhaps  even  prototypical.  Though  not  en- 
tirely original,  they  owe  nothing  to  the  long-standing  and  often  tiresome 
controversies  between  left  and  right.  Rather,  they  suggest  new  perceptions 
of  reality  and  a  changing  sense  of  values.  They  are,  moreover,  thoroughly 
radical,  and  indeed  subversive,  since  they  attack  two  fundamental  features 
of  modern  society:  its  tendency  to  exponential  growth  and  its  assumption 
of  continuous  progress.  The  two  proposals  are  zero  economic  growth  and 
zero  population  growth. 

However  original  and  rapidly  growing  the  no-growth  movement  may 
be,  it  is  tempting  for  those  of  us  who  are  economists  to  dismiss  opposition 
to  economic  growth  as  unworthy  even  of  serious  discussion;  surely  the 
desire  for  a  more  wholesome  environment  calls  for  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  output  entailing  more  expenditure  on  environmental  improve- 
ment and  less  use  of  pollution-intensive  goods  and  productive  processes, 
rather  than  a  ukase  against  growth  itself.  Similarly,  as  demographers  are 
quick  to  point  out,  zero  population  growth  now,  when  a  particularly 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  in  the  young  and  reproductive  stages 
of  life,  would  for  some  time  require  fewer  than  two  children  per  family, 
and  would  before  long  bring  about  a  society  with  the  top-heavy  age  dis- 
tribution of  a  Florida  retirement  community.  Is  there  anything  to  be  gained, 
many  of  us  may  ask,  from  discussing  such  ill-conceived  proposals  as  these? 
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II 

This  essay  will  argue  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained — that  even  those 
of  us  who  cannot  accept  the  no-growth  proposals  literally  should  take 
them  seriously.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  clear  that  if  many  people  are  mis- 
taken, it  is  important  that  they  should  be  told  why,  especially  if  they  are 
from  cohorts  that  will  be  around  long  after  most  of  their  critics  have  passed 
away.  It  must  be  obvious  too  that  the  antigrowth  arguments  should  be 
studied  for  the  clues  they  offer  into  the  subtle  dynamics  through  which  per- 
ceptions and  values  are  so  rapidly  changing. 

Less  obviously,  but  more  importantly,  there  is  the  value  of  the  novel 
insights  that  can  be  discovered  amidst  some  of  the  no-growth  arguments, 
even  some  of  the  more  confused  of  them;  there  is  nothing  about  valuable 
insights  that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  lie  lost  within  logically  inade- 
quate or  seriously  unbalanced  arguments.  This  is  particularly  possible  when 
the  insight  results  from  a  special  experience  or  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion. And  some  of  the  opponents  of  growth  have  been  particularly 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  more  uncivilized  features  of  modern  life  which 
many  proponents  of  growth  seem  to  endure  rather  too  easily.  The  unsatis- 
fying aspects  of  modern  life  behind  many  no- growth  arguments  are  by  no 
means  found  only,  or  perhaps  even  mainly,  in  the  natural  environment.  As 
the  Epilogue  endeavors  to  show,  no-growth  arguments  may  owe  more 
to  the  social  and  psychological  stresses  of  modern  life  than  to  the  environ- 
mental degradation  that  they  normally  invoke.  Proponents  of  growth 
should  try  to  appreciate  even  some  of  the  less  impressive  arguments 
against  growth,  the  way  a  wise  policeman  would  listen  to  the  testimony 
of  a  drunk  who  was  the  only  witness  to  an  accident. 

There  is  another  reason  why  some  no-growth  arguments  should  be 
taken  seriously  even  by  those  who  cannot  now  accept  them:  they  will  be- 
come increasingly  attractive  the  longer  modern  rates  of  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth  continue.  Even  if  nothing  else  about  the  future 
is  known,  we  can  be  certain  that  current  rates  of  population  growth  cannot 
continue  on  this  earth  indefinitely,  because,  to  state  only  one  of  many 
reasons,  the  weight  of  the  human  bodies  produced  would  in  a  few  cen- 
turies exceed  the  mass  of  the  earth.  So  the  issue  of  zero  population  growth, 
at  least  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  not  "whether,"  but  "when  and  how," 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  matter  needs  attention  now. 

The  long-run  implications  of  continued  economic  growth  are  far  more 
complicated;  nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  problems  that  have  led  to  the 
proposal  to  halt  economic  growth  will  ultimately  become  far  more  difficult 
if  current  economic  policies  and  growth  rates  continue.  Because  of  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  mass,  the  weight  of  materials  taken  into  the  econ- 
omy must  equal  the  weight  of  materials  released  as  waste  minus  that  of  any 
additional  materials  recycled.  This  means  that  if  the  exponential  growth 
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in  the  material  output  of  the  economy  continues,  there  must  be  an  enor- 
mous increase  either  in  pollution  or  in  recycling;,  or  in  both,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  changes  in  the  form  and  distribution  of  pollutants. 
as  well  as  in  our  adjustments  to -them,  are  also  important.  It  may  also  be  the 
case  that  some  biological  processes  have  inherent  limits  which  set  maximum 
levels  for  biologically  degradable  residuals.  And,  as  Georgescu-Roegin  has 
emphasized,  entropv  could  ultimately  restrict  the  human  race  to  a  level  of 
economic  activity  that  could  be  sustained  by  power  garnered  from  the 
current  flow  of  energv  from  the  sun.  Kenneth  Boulding  has  said  that  any- 
one who  believes  exponential  growth  can  go  on  forever  in  a  finite  world  is 
either  a  madman  or  an  economist.  Even  if  one  does  not  accept  this  view. 
it  is  clear  that  no  sensible  person  can  deny  the  seriousness  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  current  rates  of  economic  growth  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely 
because  of  the  environmental  constraint.  And  if  environmental  necessity 
did  not  ultimately  limit  growth  rates,  a  more  general  concern  about  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  economic  growth  on  what  is  loosely  called  the  "quality  of 
life"  still  might.  Thus  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  other  properties 
of  a  society  with  little  or  no  economic  growth  demand  serious  attention, 
however  one  views  demands  for  an  immediate  halt  to  economic  growth. 

Ill 

Any  meaningful  inquiry  into  the  zero-zero  school  of  thought  must  first 
of  all  be  clear  about  what  ZPG  and  ZEG  mean.  In  the  case  of  ZPG  there 
isn't  much  doubt  about  what  people  have  in  mind.  One  can  raise  questions 
about  whether  all  of  its  proponents  understand  that  it  does  not  mean  an 
average  of  two  children  per  couple,  and  in  general  will  not  until  a  steady- 
state  is  reached.  One  can  also  wonder  whether  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
zero  level  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  reaching  precisely  that  level 
have  always  been  appreciated  (why  not  Negative  Population  Growth, 
perhaps  combined  with  a  growing  level  of  per  capita  income?).  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  clear  what  people  mean  by  the  word  "population/'  and  obvious 
that  the  proponents  of  ZPG  don't  want  it  to  get  any  larger. 

The  case  of  zero  economic  growth  is  by  no  means  so  straightforward. 
Indeed,  a  significant  part  (though  by  no  means  all)  of  the  disagreement 
over  ZEG  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "economic  growth"  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  To  many,  especially  in  the  ZEG  camp,  it  means  growth 
in  the  quantity  of  "material"  goods  produced  for  sale  in  the  stores — more 
cars,  color  television  sets,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  basis  on  which  anyone 
can  say  that  one  definition  is  correct  and  another  is  incorrect,  so  this  defi- 
nition must  be  taken  seriously,  especially  since  it  is  so  often  taken  for 
granted  outside  of  the  economics  profession.  Yet  it  is  profoundlv  arbitrary. 
If  people  buy  automobiles  or  television  sets,  it  is  presumably  because  they 
want    transportation,    entertainment,    or    some    other    service;    in    other 
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words,  people  buy  cars  and  TV  sets  for  the  same  reasons  they  buy  bus 
tokens  and  theater  tickets.  Thus  it  would  be  totally  arbitrary  to  exclude 
services  from  the  definition  of  economic  output,  and  happily  the  existing 
statistics  normally  do  not  do  so.  Nor  need  economic  growth  be  used  to  sat- 
isfy the  tastes  that  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  less  exalted.  If  the 
tastes  of  modern  man  were  suddenly  to  change  in  such  a  way  that  he  de- 
voted most  of  the  time  and  money  he  now  devotes  to  cars  and  television 
to  cathedrals  and  art  galleries,  the  change  would  not  reduce  economic 
output  or  growth:  it  could,  like  other  changes  in  the  composition  of  output, 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 
It  is  also  arbitrary  to  think  of  economic  growth  as  involving  only  the 
goods  and  services  obtained  in  the  marketplace.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say 
that  on  the  day  a  nation  nationalizes  its  health  services  or  raises  taxes  to 
spend  more  on  schools,  its  economic  output  has  fallen,  and  indeed  the  in- 
come statistics  do  include  government  expenditures  on  health,  education, 
and  other  purposes  as  part  of  the  national  income  or  product. 

Because  of  the  arbitrariness  involved  in  any  restrictive  definition  of 
what  is  economic,  I  have,  like  other  economists  of  the  more  single-minded 
sort,  often  defined  utility  or  welfare  from  any  source  or  of  any  kind  as  part 
of  income  or  welfare.  With  this  definition,  there  is  an  economic  problem 
whenever  people  have  wants  which  cannot  be  entirely  satisfied  with  ex- 
isting resources,  and  economic  growth  whenever  existing  wants  are  satis- 
fied to  a  greater  degree  than  they  were  in  a  previous  period.  Reality,  in 
this  view,  is  not  divided  into  departments  like  a  university;  the  eco- 
nomic dimension  has  no  logical  outer  limit.  If  this  definition, is  accepted, 
then  belief  in  ZEG  comes  down  simply  to  saying  that  people  should  have 
no  more  of  anything  they  want — even  a  cleaner  environment — unless  they 
give  up  something  of  equal  value  that  they  now  have;  it  comes  down 
to  opposing  progress  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  the  habitual  use  of  this  defini- 
tion in  theoretical  writings  that  partly  accounts  for  the  "progrowth"  tenden- 
cies I  may  reveal  in  these  pages. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  economic  purists'  definition  gains  by  avoiding 
arbitrariness  it  loses,  at  least  for  general  purposes,  through  its  unfairness 
and  unfamiliarity.  It  is  unfair  and  unhelpful  to  consider  the  demand  for  a 
halt  to  economic  growth  a  demand  for  a  halt  to  general  progress.  When 
environmentalists  advocate  zero  economic  growth,  they  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  be  better  off;  on  the  contrary,  they  mean  that  if  what  they 
understand  to  be  economic  growth  were  to  cease,  we  would  be  better  off. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  With  agreement,  one  hopes,  that  the  de- 
bate about  whether  or  not  there  should  be  an  end  to  economic  growth  is 
partly  a  matter  of  definition.  If  this  isn't  understood,  and  it  usually  isn't, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pointless  polemic.  But  what  is  the  meaningful — the 
necessary — debate  about?  What  definition  of  economic  growth  can  both 
sides  agree  to  use  for  the  duration  of  the  debate? 
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There  is,  happily,  a  fairly  satisfactory  and,  I  think,  more  or  less  gener- 
ally accepted  operational  definition  of  economic  growth  in  the  national  in- 
come statistics.  Economic  growth,  from  this  pragmatic  perspective,  is 
simply  what  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  comparable  institutions  in 
other  countries  define  it  to  be:  if  real  (that  is,  price-deflated)  Net  National 
Product  per  capita  has  gone  up,  there  has  been  economic  growth,  and 
otherwise  there  hasn't.  Admittedly,  official  calculations  or  definitions  of 
national  income  can  vary  a  little  from  country  to  country  and  from  time  to 
time.  More  seriously,  there  is  some  likelihood  that  if  critics  of  economic 
growth  (or  others)  show  that  economic  growth  as  officially  defined  is  a 
bad  thing,  the  official  definitions  will,  in  the  interest  of  more  useful  sta- 
tistics, be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  critics  wrong.  But  in  the 
short  run  these  problems  don't  matter  much,  so  it  is  fortunate  that  many 
proponents  and  opponents  of  ZEG  have  focused  on  the  question  of  whether 
income,  as  it  is  measured  in  the  national  accounts,  should  grow. 

IV 

If  there  is  agreement  to  define  growth  in  terms  of  official  income  sta- 
tistics, then  the  next  task  is  to  ask  whether  growth  in  this  sense  is,  from  some 
specified  perspective,  desirable.  But  this  depends  on  the  composition  of  out- 
put— on  what  specific  goods  and  services  are  made  available  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. And  this  depends  most  notably  on  what  goods  and  services  people  in 
the  society  want  more  of.  If  people  want  to  spend  additional  income  on 
transistor  radios,  then  growth  means  essentially  more  such  radios.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  people  want  to  have  additional  income  spent  on  govern- 
ment projects  to  clean  up  the  environment,  or  on  individual  purchases  of 
recycled  products,  or  on  the  arts,  growth  will  have  a  different  meaning. 

If  we  leave  aside  many  complications  that  have  little  relevance  here, 
the  NNP  can  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  consumer,  government,  and  bus- 
iness expenditures  on  final  goods  and  services,  including  investment  in 
new  capital,  minus  an  estimate  for  the  depreciation  of  capital.  It  follows 
that  an  increase  in  real  per  capita  income  means,  approximately,  that  the 
people  of  a  society  can  do  more  of  whatever  they  want  to  do,  either  as  in- 
dividuals acting  separately  or  as  a  collectivity  through  government.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  single-minded  welfare  economists'  definition 
of  growth  forms  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the  national  accounts,  and  that 
the  ZEG  school  is  facing  a  stacked  deck  of  computer  cards. 

Not  quite.  The  word  "approximately"  covers  a  range  of  issues  on  which 
a  number  of  people  (the  present  writer  included)  are  writing  books.  There 
is  a  need  to  examine  changes  in  the  availability  of  leisure  and  in  the  out- 
put of  housewives'  services,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  developments  that 
are  not  measured  in  the  national  accounts.  This  is  a  huge  and  rather  tech- 
nical task  that  cannot  be  handled  in  a  single  essay. 
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But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  that  is  so  fundamental  to  the  no- 
growth  debate  that  it  must  be  discussed.  That  is  what  the  economist  calls 
"external  diseconomies,"  or  roughly  speaking  the  costs  firms  or  individuals 
impose  on  others  for  which  they  are  not  charged,  such  as  noise,  pollution, 
crime,  and  congestion.  How  do  official  statistics  deal  with  an  increase  in 
output  that  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  external  diseconomies? 

This  by  itself  is  a  huge  question,  and  one  which  some  distinguished 
economists  have  recently  got  wrong.  In  essmce,  the  answer,  which  I  prove 
elsewhere,2  is  that  if  the  external  diseconomies  affect  only  consumers  in 
their  role  as  consumers  or  nonproducers,  then  they  are  left  out  or  mis- 
construed in  the  national  accounts,  whether  they  directly  affect  "psychic" 
income  alone  or  also  lead  to  "defensive"  expenditure.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  raise  producer  costs,  as  when  air  pollution  reduces  the  yields  of 
the  truck  farmer,  they  are  already  properly  accounted  for  in  the  na- 
tional accounts. 

Basically  then,  the  national  accounts  offer  a  fairlv  comprehensive  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  to  which  the  people  in  a  society  are  getting  what  they 
want,  but  they  do,  most  notably  for  present  purposes,  leave  out  external 
diseconomies  affecting  consumers.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  so  compre- 
hensive that  one  must  doubt  whether  many  of  the  proponents  of  ZEG 
understand  the  implications  of  their  proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
neglect  and  misconstrual  of  diseconomies  that  impinge  upon  consumers, 
along  with  other  shortcomings  of  the  accounts,  mean  that  economic  growth, 
as  officially  measured,  definitelv  can  become  undesirable,  and  that  it  is 
logically  possible  that  it  has  already  become  so.  Thus  the  question  of 
whether,  given  present  tastes  and  policies  and  the  resulting  composition  of 
output,  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  less  economic  growth  is  a  valid 
one.  It  cannot  be  answered  a  priori  and  thus  justifies  inquirv  and  reflec- 
tion. One's  answer  depends  in  part  on  his  value  judgments  about  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  the  marketed  goods  and  government  activities  that 
are  now  obtained  as  compared  with  the  damage  growth  does  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  It  also  depends  in  part  on  one's  empirical  judgments  about  how 
much  current  patterns  of  economic  growth  endanger  the  ecological  system. 
If  the  composition  of  the  Net  National  Product  were  changed  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  critic  of  growth,  it  would,  to  be  sure,  be  far  more  difficult  for 
him  to  find  a  valid  reason  to  oppose  growth.  Yet,  as  the  Epilogue  shows, 
there  are  some  atypical  but  probably  significant  value  judgments  which 
could  consistently  justifv  opposition  to  economic  growth  even  when  the 
composition  of  output  is  allowed  to  vary  in  response  to  the  desires  of  the 
opponent  of  growth.  An  individual,  moreover,  may  reasonably  believe 
that  the  particular  change  in  the  composition  of  output  that  he  wants 
will  not  occur,  so  that  if  he  finds  existing  growth  on  balance  undesirable, 
he  sees  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  growth  itself.  Finally,  even  if  there 
were  no  doubt  that  economic  growth  as  defined  in  the  official  statistics  is 
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on  balance  desirable  now,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  this  will  always 

be  true  in  the  future. 


Once  growth  has  been  defined,  and  it  is  clear  that  no-growth  pro- 
posals and  predictions  do  not  necessarily  result  from  misunderstandings 
about  definitions  or  from  national  income  accounting  procedures,  it  is 
meaningful  to  ask  what  a  no-growth  society  might  be  like.  Quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a  no-growth  society,  or  even  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  ultimately  be  a  necessity,  what  properties  would  it 
have?  How  would  its  social,  political,  and  economic  systems  function?  What 
would  people  be  like  in  such  a  society?  What  sort  of  culture  or  "conscious- 
ness" would  be  appropriate  in  it?  If  anything  resembling  a  no-growth  so- 
ciety is  to  come  about,  whether  as  a  result  of  social  choice  or  of  ecological 
necessity,  what  will  the  path  from  a  growth-oriented  to  a  stability-oriented 
society  be  like?  These  are  questions  that  are  very  hard  to  answer — so  hard 
that  they  are  not,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  researchable.  Yet  they 
are  questions  which  every  advocate  of  a  no-growth  society  is  obliged  to 
answer  and  which  everyone  concerned  about  our  planet's  future  must 
concede  are  significant. 

The  importance  of  asking  questions  about  a  no-growth  society  becomes 
evident  when  we  realize  that  life  in  such  a  society  would  probably  have 
some  features  that  are  not  immediately  obvious.  It  As,  for  example,  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  no-growth  society  would  be  torri  by  conflict  over  dis- 
tribution. If  there  were  no  growth  of  income  and  a  constant  population, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  anyone  having  more  without  someone 
else  having  less.3  It  is  easy  to  say  that  people  could  strive  for  nonmaterial 
and  culturally  exalted  ends,  but  resources  devoted  to  such  highbrow  ends 
tend  to  be  included,  not  only  in  the  economist's  definition  of  welfare,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  the  national  income  statistics  as  well,  so  that  if  such 
ends  could  always  be  attained  in  increasing  degree  without  the  sacrifice 
of  others  it  would  not  be  a  no-growth  society.  If  whatever  the  poor  would 
gain,  the  nonpoor  would  lose,  could  the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor  in- 
crease? It  has  occasionally  been  suggested  that  the  cessation  of  growth 
would  bring  distributional  issues  to  a  head,  and  that  in  such  a  charged 
situation  there  might,  because  of  the  heightened  resentments  of  the  poor, 
be  an  increased  demand  for  redistribution  of  income  despite  the  fact  that 
it  would  cause  a  drop  in  the  living  standard  of  the  nonpoor.  The  history 
of  traditional,  nongrowing  societies  is  not  by  anv  means  encouraging 
about  the  prospects  for  redistribution  in  a  future  steady  state  economy. 
Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  conceivable  that  an  end  to  growth  in  a  democracy  would 
change  political  attitudes  in  such  a  way  that  redistribution  of  income 
would  become  possible,  maybe  even  without  introducing  more  divisive* 
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ness  than  a  democratic  society  can  endure.  But  what  about  foreign  aid,  or 
redistributions  to  those  who  don't  have  a  vote  in  the  matter?  It  strains  the 
imagination  to  suppose  that  even  the  present  modest  provisions  for  foreign 
aid  would  survive  the  passage  of  no-growth  proposals. 

It  is  also  possible  that  a  no-growth  societv  would  require  a  different 
psychology  or  morality.  Diverse  observers  have  noted  that  in  traditional 
societies  most  people  take  it  for  granted  that  what  one  gains,  others  must 
lose.  Though  underdeveloped  societies  are  criticized  for  having  this  zero- 
sum  attitude,  it  must  be  recognized  as  appropriate  to  their  pregrowth 
situation,  and  would  be  natural  also  in  any  future  no-growth  world.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  a  world  where  economic  growth  was  ruled  out,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  pioneering  spirit,  for  there  would  be  no  frontiers.  Not  onlv 
would  geographical  frontiers  have  been  extended  about  as  far  as  possible, 
as  they  already  have  been,  but  the  frontiers  of  science  and  innovation 
would  also  be  closed  off.  A  society  that  continues  to  innovate  will  not  be 
a  no-growth  society.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  spoke  of  the  frontier  of  the 
American  West  as  a  "safety  valve"  which  could  draw  the  energies  of  the 
discontented  and  therebv  bring  social  peace.  Since  then  scholars  have 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  prairies  were  not  the  only  frontier;  there  were 
urban  and  technological  frontiers  as  well.  But  there  would  be  few  if  any 
frontiers  or  safetv  valves  in  a  no-growth  societv.  Where  then  should  the 
discontented  and  the  aggressive  and  the  venturesome  go?  There  would 
be  few.  if  anv,  places,  for  them  to  go,  and  so  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  a  culture  or  consciousness  would  and  should  emerge  which 
would  minimize  the  number  of  people  with  dynamic  and  creative  per- 
sonalitv  characteristics. 


VI 

Another  characteristic  that  no-growth  societies  have  is  an  extraordi- 
nary  decree  of  crovernmental  or  other  collective  action.  This  would  be  true 
whether  growth  ceased  through  ZEG  and  ZPG  policies  now  or  because 
growth  had  someday  proceeded  to  the  point  where  it  was  obviously  and  im- 
mediatelv  impossible  to  grow  anv  further.  Whether  it  became  so  by 
choice  or  bv  necessitv,  a  no-growth  societv  would  presumably  have 
stringent  regulations  and  wide-ranging  prohibitions  against  pollution  and 
other  external  diseconomies,  and  thus  more  government  control  over  in- 
dividual behavior  than  is  now  customarv  in  the  Western  democracies. 
Even  if  effluent  fees  or  other  taxes  were  the  only  means  used  to  internalize 
external  diseconomies,  the  scope  of  government  and  the  degree  of  its  con- 
trol over  citizens  would  still  increase  because  of  the  number  of  such  taxes 
that  would  be  required,  the  need  to  change  tax  levels  with  changing  con- 
ditions, and  the  fact  that,  since  we  lack  a  simple  and  objective  way  of 
calculating  the  optimal  levels  for  such  taxes,  administrators  or  politicians 
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would  have  to  exercise  arbitary  authority  in  setting  them.  It  happens  that 
democratic  society — and  indeed  what  we  call  modern  civilized  society — 
has  emerged  in  places  and  periods  in  which  society  and  politics  were 
pluralistic  and  private  enterprise  the  major  form  of  economic  activity.  The 
laissez-faire  ideologists  may  very  well  be  wrong  in  saying  that  there  was  a 
causal  connection,  but  no  one  has  the  evidence  to  prove  them  so.  Thus  there 
is  reason  to  ask  how  well  democracy  as  we  know  it  would  rf>  amidst  the 
ubiquitous  controls  that  would  be  involved  either  in  stopping  -nvth  now 
or  in  adjusting  ultimately  to  the  inescapable  environmental  constraint.  An 
examination  of  the  attitudes  and  "consciousness"  of  the  undergraduate  gen- 
eration suggests  that  there  is  more  resistance  to  bureaucracies  and  "es- 
tablishments," and  perhaps  more  fondness  for  decentralization  and  for 
letting  each  individual  do  his  own  thing  than  was  evident  in  the  fifties. 
How  would  the  New  Left  resistance  to  hierarchy  mate  with  the  centralized 
regulation  a  halt  to  economic  growth  would  involve? 

Zero  population  growth  might  in  some  cases  also  involve  hazardous  or 
offensive  forms  of  control.  If,  for  example,  the  desire  or  need  to  limit  births 
is  sufficiently  intense,  mightn't  there  be  a  special  concern  to  limit  the  pro- 
creative  possibilities  of  the  less  desirable  or  fortunate  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation? Why  not  tell  the  least  fit  that  thev  are  really  sweet,  but  that  we 
don't  want  anyone  like  them  around  in  the  next  generation?  How  would 
traditional  morality  and  egalitarian  values  stand  up  in  such  a  situation?  It 
might  seem  that  inoffensive  monetary  incentives  would  be  sufficient  to 
limit  the  planet's  population  to  an  appropriate  level,  but  how  can  one  tax 
parents  who  have  too  many  children  without  damaging  the  children?  The 
point  is  that  it  is  possible  that  the  number  of  births  occurring  under  free 
and  decentralized  decision  making  by  families,  even  in  a  situation  in 
which  birth  control  prevented  all  unwanted  births,  would  not  give  us  a 
world  with  zero  population  growth.  In  that  case,  new  solutions  or  con- 
trols, possibly  very  offensive  to  us,  might  be  demanded  or  required.  This 
is  at  any  event  another  matter  that  deserves  thought,  not  only  because 
zero  population  growth  is  widely  demanded  today,  but  also  because  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  human  race  is  to  survive  it  will  be  needed  somedav. 

When  we  focus  on  the  longer-run  possibility  that  growth  will  be  limited 
by  immediate  physical  necessity,  we  can  see  also  the  danger  that  the 
world  of  the  environmentalist's  vision  (or  nightmare)  will  be  far  more 
interdependent  and  vulnerable  than  the  one  we  live  in.  If  the  world's  pop- 
ulation should  double  or,  as  is  entirely  plausible,  reach  a  level  of  10  or  15 
billion,  it  would  probably  be  much  more  dependent  upon  compact  urban 
services  than  we  are  today.  What,  in  such  a  world,  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  another  East  Coast  blackout,  a  new  variety  of  wheat  rust,  or  a  new 
contagious  disease?  What  would  be  the  vulnerability  to  sabotage  of  a 
world  in  which  growth  of  income  and  population  had  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  the  environmental  constraint  was  the  overriding  one0  If  nu- 
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clear  fission  had  to  be  used  to  obtain  energy  and  thus  created  vast  residues 
of  fissionable  waste  material  that  must  be  permanently  stored,  there  would 
be  a  need  for  a  responsible  organization  that  would  last  longer  than  any 
government  the  world  has  yet  seen.  We  cannot  be  sure  about  any  aspect 
of  such  a  world,  but  it  might  very  well  have  vulnerabilities  and  short- 
comings that  have  no  parallel  in  present-day  societies,  and  which  we  may 
need  to  think  through  before  too  long. 

VII 

We  also  need  to  ask  how  a  society  could  maintain  a  constant  level  of 
income,  assuming  it  wanted  to  do  so.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  specify  ac- 
ceptable policies  that  would  halt  growth  at  whatever  level  of  income  was 
thought  best  and  then  maintain  that  level.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
could,  of  course,  be  used  to  maintain  a  more  or  less  constant  level  of  ag- 
gregate demand,  and  thereby  to  prevent  growth,  but  the  firms  in  the  econ- 
omy would  still  have  some  incentive  to  innovate,  so  that  as  time  went  on 
less  resources  would  be  needed  to  produce  the  target  level  of  output  and 
unemployment  would  continually  increase.  In  order  to  avoid  an  ever-in- 
creasing level  of  unemployment,  some  set  of  policies  or  social  arrange- 
ments would  be  needed  to  insure  that  individual  firms  had  incentives  to 
behave  in  a  way  that  would  prevent  growth  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
that  those  who  wanted  jobs  could  get  them.  Firms  would  also  have  to  de- 
velop incentives,  whether  of  a  monetary  or  an  extra-monetary  kind,  that 
would  induce  employees  to  provide  the  appropriate  level  of  output  at  a 
cost  the  firm  could  afford. 

Under  the  present  system,  each  firm  knows  that  if  it  can  find  a  more 
economical  way  of  producing  its  output,  or  change  its  product  in  such  a  way 
that  consumers  will  be  willing  to  buy  it  even  at  a  higher  price,  it  will  be 
better  off.  Firms  in  turn  try  to  offer  their  employees  incentives  to  be  more 
productive.  It  might  seem  that  a  satisfactory  no-growth  world  could  be  ob- 
tained simply  by  ending  all  connection  between  reward  and  productivity 
so  that  firms  and  employees  would  get  the  same  reward  no  matter  how 
much  or  what  quality  they  produced.  But  in  fact  this  wouldn't  work,  for  peo- 
ple would  then  have  no  incentive  to  produce  the  ideal  level  of  income,  if 
indeed  they  would  produce  anything  at  all. 

At  this  point  the  critic  may  say  that  the  answer  is  obvious:  firms  must 
be  rewarded  for  producing  the  ideal,  fixed  level  of  output  (taking  into 
account  some  post  hoc  adjustment  for  weather  and  other  productive 
factors  beyond  each  firm's  control),  but  given  no  reward  for  producing 
either  more  or  less  than  that.  This  method  would  indeed  make  it  possible 
to  attain  a  more  or  less  constant  level  of  output,  but  it  has  a  serious  short- 
coming that  no  opponent  of  economic  growth,  to  my  knowledge,  has  dealt 
with:  it  would  fix  the  composition  as  well  as  the  level  of  output.  Consumers' 
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needs  and  tastes  change1  over  time:  in  a  cold  year  they  need  more  fuel,  in 
a  hot  one  more  refrigeration,  in  one  decade  they  will  want  ears  with  fins, 
in  another  bicvcles.  In  the  world  we  live  in,  an  extra  demand  for  fuel  or 
bicvcles  normally  raises  the  price  of  these  products  just  as  the  corresponding 
drop  in  demand  for  some  other  products  normallv  causes  their  relative 
prices  to  fall.  These  changes  in  relative  price  induce  firms  producing  the 
goods  which  are  in  greater  demand  to  produce  more  and  those  producing 
the  goods  which  are  in  less  demand  to  produce  less  or  even  to  close  down 
or  shift  into  another  line  of  production.  Workers  who  seek  higher  wages 
and  owners  of  other  factors  of  production  who  seek  higher  returns  face 
incentives  which  bring  about  a  shift  from  the  production  of  goods  that 
are  in"  less  demand  to  those  that  are  in  more  demand.0  In  a  no-growth 
world,  however,  in  which  firms  were  not  generallv  given  greater  rewards 
for  commanding  higher  prices  or  for  producing  and  selling  more  than 
in  the  past,  there  would  be  no  tendency  for  resources  to  be  reallocated 
in  response  to  changes  in  needs  and  tastes.  It  might  well  be  possible  to 
design  a  system  that  would  somehow  acquire  information  on  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  consumer  demands  and  then  induce  firms  and  resources 
to  shift  in  wavs  appropriate  to  the  changing  composition  of  demand, 
without  inducing  growth.  But  it  wouldn't  be  easy. 

It  won't  do  simply  to  say  that  "planning"  is  the  answer.  The  planning 
systems  the  world  has  had  experience  with  have  been  designed  to  in- 
duce growth  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  work  ideally,  thev  provide 
the  same  maximum  output  that  perfectly  competitive  markets  would. 
The  kind  of  planning  or  market  system  that  would  be  needed  is  one  in 
which  agencies  or  firms  were  punished  for  overproduction  as  well  as  for 
underproduction,  and  in  which  the  quotas  for  each  enterprise  somehow 
kept  changing  in  response  to  consumer  demands.  Presumably  such  a  system 
could  be  designed;  perhaps  it  could  even  be  made  to  work.  But  a  pro- 
posal to  stop  economic  growth  cannot  be  taken  seriously  and  literally  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  such  a  system. 

VIII 

If  the  questions  asked  here  have  meaning,  surelv  any  adequate  effort 
to  answer  them  would  have  a  considerable  impact  on  our  understanding 
of  some  of  the  most  important  emerging  features  of  modern  life.  A  no- 
growth  societv  poses  in  an  extreme  form  problems  that  already  exist  to 

*  This  anah  sis  of  the  existing  arrangement,  it  mav  be  well  to  add,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  unieal  assumptions  of  the  economist's  model  of  pure  competition;  useful,  though 
not  optimal,  reallocations  in  response  to  shifts  in  demand  would  tend  to  occur  even  in  a 
world  where  all  firms  had  monopoly  power;  and  there  is  massive  empirical  evidence  that 
the  existing  economies  in  the  developed  nations  of  the  West  do  reallocate  resources  in 
response  to  changes  in  demand. 
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some  degree  in  all  economically  developed  nations,  but  which  have  failed 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  most  researchers  or  to  fit  into  the  controversies 
that  until  recently  have  divided  left  from  right,  religious  from  secular.  As 
the  Epilogue  will  attempt  to  show,  a  careful  examination  of  the  no- 
growth  proposals  helps  to  reveal  a  number  of  the  most  fundamental 
failings  and  fears  of  modern  life,  some  of  which  have  no  important  relation- 
ship to  the  natural  environment.  If  the  arguments  in  the  Epilogue  are 
correct,  however,  it  is  also  clear  that  many  opponents  of  growth  have 
not  thought  through  the  implications  of  their  own  proposals. 

But  neither  have  the  supporters  of  growth  grasped  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  their  position.  Surely  any  extended  study  of  this  issue  will 
remind  growthmen  of  the  obvious  possibility  that  modern  rates  of  growth 
cannot  continue  forever  in  a  world  with  finite  resources  and  capacity  to 
absorb  wastes.  Whether  or  not  Boulding  was  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  madness  to  suppose  that  exponential  growth  can  go  on  forever  in 
a  finite  world,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  current  world  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  cannot  continue  very  much  longer,  and  that  the  economy  can 
continue  to  grow  at  its  current  speed  only  if  there  are  unending  advances 
in  recycling  and,  in  addition,  since  recycling  is  out  of  the  question  for 
materials  from  which  energy  is  drawn,  the  development  of  clean  and  con- 
tinuously expandable  forms  of  energy.  Only  a  transcendent  faith  in  the 
idea  of  permanent  progress  could  persuade  anyone  that  recycling  and  the 
development  of  sufficient  nonpolluting  energy  sources  will  always  advance 
fast  enough  to  prevent  an  increase  in  residuals  in  an  economy  with  perma- 
nent rapid  growth. 

Though  it  is  Utopian  to  assume  that  the  output  of  clean  energy  and 
recycling  can  increase  forever  without  increasing  costs,  it  is  also  unrealistic 
to  suppose  that  technological  advance  in  energy  conversion  must  at  some 
point  permanently  cease,  or  that  the  potential  for  recycling  must  neces- 
sarily reach  a  permanent  limit  short  of  100  percent  (in  fact,  complete  re- 
cycling would  be  consistent  with  continuous  growth,  albeit  at  a  cost  of 
ever-expanding  inventories).  As  long  as  man  and  society  retain  a  capacity 
to  innovate,  a  more  plausible  possibility  is  that  there  will  be  at  least  oc- 
casional increases  in  output,  however  severe  the  environmental  constraint 
becomes,  because  of  advances  in  energy  conversion,  increases  in  recycling, 
or  improvements  in  the  efficiency  with  which  nonpolluting  services  are 
provided.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  assumption  about  the  future  that  falls 
in  between  the  extreme  visions  of  the  growthman  who  sees  a  world  in  which 
continuous  breakthroughs  in  recycling  permit  high  rates  of  exponential 
growth  to  go  on  forever,  and  the  antigrowthman  who  sees  a  world  in  which 
the  environmental  constraint  prevents  emission  of  more  pollutants  and  yet 
man  is  permanently  unable  to  think  of  any  ways  to  increase  the  ratio  of 
output  to  pollutants.  This  in-between  assumption  ultimately  suggests,  of 
course,  a  world  of  slower,  presumably  far  slower,  rates  of  growth  of  income. 
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This  probability — that  growth  will  slow  down  for  environmental  rea- 
sons— and  the  extra-environmental  grounds  for  opposition  to  economic- 
growth  set  forth  later  in  this  issue  remind  us  that  a  few  of  the  proponents 
of  no-growth  might  speak  differently  if  they  expected  to  be  believed.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  advocates  of  the  zero-zero  slogans  don't  mean  to  be 
taken  quite  literally.  Conceivably,  they  are  pushing  their  arguments  to  the 
zero  extreme  and  relying  exclusively  on  the  nearly  universal  desire  for  a 
habitable  natural  environment  in  the  hope  that  in  this  way  they  may  attain 
a  marginal  change  in  the  direction  they  favor.  Indeed  we  must,  notwith- 
standing any  distaste  we  may  have  for  hyperbolic  argument,  wonder 
whether  it  is  all  that  unfortunate  that  the  zero-zero  proposals  have  taken 
such  an  extreme  and  slogan-oriented  form.  Perhaps  it  takes  new  slogans 
and  even  a  new  generation  to  tell  us  that,  as  growing  incomes  bring  in- 
creasingly ambiguous  luxuries  associated  with  an  imperiled  environment, 
strident  social  protest,  and  unabated  examples  of  personal  despair,  it  is 
time  to  do  some  new  thinking. 
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Epilogue 


The  foregoing  essays  illustrate  the  extraordinary  range  and  sometimes 
unexpected  complexity  of  the  issues  that  are  raised  by  proposals  for  a  no- 
growth  society  and  by  the  long-run  probability  of  a  slow-growth  or  no- 
growth  economy.  Yet  there  are  many  questions  great  and  small  about  a 
growthless  society  that  have  so  far  been  ignored  in  this  anthology,  princi- 
pally because  no  one  was  found  who  would  attempt  to  deal  with  them. 
Some  of  these  questions  are  relatively  straightforward,  and  it  is  perhaps 
enough  here  simply  to  state  them.  What  implications,  for  example,  would 
a  no-growth  policy  in  the  United  States  alone  have  for  the  relationships 
among  the  great  powers?  Or  for  whatever  slight  stability  the  international 
system  has  had  since  World  War  II?  Or  for  international  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  markets?  Is  no  growth  a  policy  that  all  countries,  or  at  least  all 
developed  countries,  must  undertake  together  if  at  all?  And  if  the  devel- 
oped nations,  or  even  the  United  States  alone,  ceased  to  grow,  how 
could  the  economies  of  less  developed  countries  progress  without  the  secu- 
lar increase  in  demand  for  their  raw  materials  and  other  exports  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed?  The  systems  analysts  who  pride  themselves 
on  incorporating  the  environment  in  their  analyses  of  economic  growth 
must  encompass  the  international  system  as  well  if  their  proposals  are  to 
claim  the  attention  of  policy-makers. 

Some  other  questions  that  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with  are  far  more 
elusive  and  difficult  to  understand  let  alone  to  answer.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  that  pertain  to  the  ethical  or  aesthetic  values,  psycho- 
logical states,  and  social  relationships  that  are  probably  the  ultimate  source 
of  many  of  the  demands  for  a  no-growth  society.  We  shall  argue  here  that 
some  people  oppose  economic  growth  not  only  because,  like  almost  every- 
one else,  they  want  a  viable  and  wholesome  natural  environment,  but  also, 
and  more  importantly,  for  other  reasons  which,  because  they  are  usually 
implicit,  are  far  more  difficult  to  discern. 

Evidently  there  are  many  needs  and  desires,  besides  the  taste  for  a 
clean  environment,  that  modern  societies  fail   to   fulfill   despite   growing 
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incomes.  The  recent  crescendo  of  social  protest  may  suggest  that  modern 
society  is  meeting  these  needs  even  less  well  than  other  societies  have. 
Perhaps  there  are  demands  for  tranquility,  for  reliable  patterns  of  social 
interaction,  and  for  freedom  from  uncertainty  and  even  from  change  which 
modern  life  fails  to  meet,  with  the  result  that  the  fundamental  dynamic  of 
all  modern  societies  (both  Western  and  Communist)  is  being  questioned, 
sometimes  by  people  who  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  simply  defenders  of 
the  natural  environment. 

The  New  Dismal  Science 

There  may  be  a  few  subtle  signs  of  these  extra-environmental  sources 
of  the  opposition  to  growth  even  in  some  of  the  prophecies  of  ecological 
doom.  These  prophecies  appear  to  rest  on  environmental  (even  on  scien- 
tific )  grounds  alone  and  in  fact  most  of  them  probably  do.  Yet  they  present 
a  puzzling  parallel  with  the  doleful  prophecies  of  other  times  and  places. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  predicted  the  most  complete  and  terrifying 
disaster  if  society  did  not  mend  its  ways.  The  early  Christians  predicted 
the  imminent  end  of  the  world.  Many  other  cultural  traditions  have  also 
had  Cassandras.  To  say  that  a  prediction  is  dismal,  of  course,  is  not  to  say 
that  it  is  wrong.  And  even  when  it  is,  it  may  do  some  good,  given  human 
propensities  to  sloth  and  self-delusion.  As  a  modern  text  on  methodology 
might  put  it,  the  object  of  the  prediction  mav  be  influenced  by  the  predic- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  endless  cries  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  can  be  harmful,  even 
if  ultimately  one  of  them  is  right.  Thus  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  the  logic 
of  some  of  the  ecological  Jeremiads  and  at  their  relationship  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  to  be  alert  for  the  attitudes  about  social  behavior,  psy- 
chological stress,  and  uncertainty  implicit  in  some  of  them. 

The  prediction  that  once  income  reaches  some  higher  level,  such  as  the 
level  it  would  reach  in  a  generation  or  two  at  present  rates  of  growth, 
there  will  be  an  all-consuming  ecological  disaster  (no  matter  what  pre- 
ventive or  ameliorative  measures  are  taken)  has  met  with  extraordinarv 
journalistic  success.  It  may  seem  self-evident  to  many  people  that  if  these 
predictions  are  true,  then  we  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  growth  immediately. 
In  fact,  however,  the  proposition  is  logically  unsatisfactory:  if  a  level  of  in- 
come that  is,  say,  three  times  as  great  as  the  present  level  would  ( even  with 
ad  Jwc  efforts  to  protect  the  environment)  make  life  impossible,  it  might 
still  be  a  good  idea  to  continue  economic  growth  as  long  as  possible.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  be  essential  to  stop  economic  growth  before  income  reached 
thrice  its  current  level,  but  why  not  try  to  get  to  the  highest  feasible 
sustainable  level  of  income  as  soon  as  possible  and  stop  onlv  when  it  is 
reached?  (There  may,  of  course,  be  psychological  or  economic  reasons  for 
avoiding  any  quick  stop  in  economic  growth,  but  most  opponents  of  growth 
do  not  mention  them.)  From  the  assumption  that  we  can  be  onlv  so  well  off. 
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it  doesn't  follow  that  we  shouldn't  try  to  become  as  well  off  as  we  can;  that 
is  like  telling  a  man  that  however  hard  he  tries  he  cannot  make  more  than 
$30,000  a  year  and  that  therefore  he  should  stop  trying  to  better  his  lot 
now  that  he  is  making  $10,000  a  year.  Thus  the  conclusion  that  growth 
ought  to  be  stopped  now  follows  only  if  one  of  a  number  of  additional  and 
often  neglected  premises  is  added. 

Ecofreaks 

The  additional  premise,  an  antigrowthman  might  say,  is  altogether  ob- 
vious: economic  growth  should  be  stopped  now  before  biosuicide  is  at 
issue  simply  because  the  pollution  and  other  assaults  on  our  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities it  brings  in  its  wake  make  growth  unpleasant  on  balance.  The  ex- 
tra market  output  additional  growth  would  bring  would  not  be  worth  the 
resulting  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  natural  environment. 

Obvious  as  this  rebuttal  seems,  it  involves  another  often  unrecognized 
non  sequitur.  No  degree  of  repugnance  against  the  environmental  side 
effects  of  current  patterns  of  economic  growth  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  stop-growth-now  argument  complete.  This  becomes  evident  if,  what- 
ever our  true  preferences,  we  unsrintingly  accept,  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  the  intense,  uncompromising,  and  moving  devotion 
to  a  lovely  natural  environment  that  characterizes  the  "ecofreak"  (Aren't 
all  of  us  ecofreaks  at  certain  moments?).*  If  we  choose  rational  policies 
consistent  with  the  enormous  value  that,  by  assumption,  we  put  upon  the 
reduction  of  pollution  and  the  like,  we  must  insist  that  effective  punish- 
ments or  staggering  effluent  fees  be  imposed  against  any  firm  or  individual 
who  treats  the  environment  in  a  way  that  offends  our  aesthetic  sensibility. 

The  initial  result  of  the  rational  ecofreak  policies  would  be  that  the 
level  of  measured  income  would  fall,  or  at  least  rise  less  rapidly  in  the 
normal  course  of  things  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  Since  the 
regulatory  constraints  and  taxes  would  keep  firms  from  using  nature's  waste 
absorptive  capacities  in  some  of  the  ways  they  have  found  advantageous, 
it  would  raise  their  costs  and  reduce  market  output.  A  welfare  economist 
with  a  special  fondness  for  environmental  amenities  might  say  that  true 
income  or  welfare  had  increased,  because  he  cherishes  the  environmental 
improvement  gained  more  than  the  market  goods  foregone.  But  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  volume  it  was  stipulated  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a  fair 

°  The  term  "freak"  is  defined  by  Webster  to  mean  such  things  as  whim,  caprice, 
abnormality  or  monstrosity;  it  evokes  in  the  older  generation  a  picture  of  a  bearded 
lady.  More  recently,  however,  it  has  come  to  denote  a  person  giving  extreme  importance 
to  one  particular  value,  condition,  thing,  or  preoccupation.  As  so  used  by  such  people  as 
members  of  the  counterculture  and  hippies,  its  connotations  are  not  pejorative,  but  per- 
haps even  favorable.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  we  are  using  it  here,  as  a  convenient, 
inoffensive  shorthand  word  to  describe  a  person  holding  extremely  strong  views  in  a 
particular  dimension. 
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and  meaningful  argument,  "growth"  would  be  defined  in  terms  of  real 
per  capita  income  as  calculated  from  the  National  Income  and  Product 
Accounts.  Income  measured  in  this  way  would  fall,  or  at  least  grow  less 
rapidly  under  normal  circumstances,  if  a  sufficiently  rigorous  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  were  imposed. 

But  it  would  not  stay  at  the  lower  level  for  long.  If  the  decrease  in 
market  output  did  not  lead  to  violence  or  political  instability,  it  is  a  good 
bet  that  it  would  be  followed  by  growth  in  the  national  income  and  prob- 
ably, for  a  time,  even  unusually  rapid  growth.  In  such  a  situation  firms 
would  have  an  extraordinarilv  large  incentive  to  think  of  ways  to  produce 
output  cheaply  without  damaging  the  environment  because  of  the  great 
costs  imposed  by  the  regulations  and  taxes  protecting  the  environment. 
Any  firm  that  developed  productive  patterns  or  processes  that  did  not  con- 
travene the  new  environmental  regulations  or  make  it  liable  to  effluent  fees 
could  make  exceptional  profits,  which  would  give  it  an  incentive  to  expand 
production.  Since  no  firm  has  had  much  incentive  in  the  past  to  do  such 
research,  probably  many  "easy"  innovations  would  be  discovered  in  the 
first  few  years  after  the  imposition  of  the  strong  environmental  protection 
policy.  To  put  the  same  point  another  way,  it  is  unlikely  that  firms  or 
individuals  would  fullv  adjust  to  tough  environmental  regulations  until 
they  had  been  in  effect  for  some  time.  It  is  as  though  a  healthy  child  were 
forced  to  use  crutches:  he  could  never  go  as  fast  or  as  far  with  them  as 
without  them,  but  the  rate  of  increase  in  his  speed  as  he  learned  how  to  use 
them  might  be  as  great  as  before,  or  even  greater. 

It  is  accordingly  very  important  not  to  confuse  a  proenvironment  policv 
with  a  no-economic-growth  policy.  The  former  policy,  at  least  if  pushed  far 
enough,  would  probably  lead  to  a  drop  in  measured  national  income 
followed  by  a  rise,  perhaps  an  unusually  rapid  rise.  The  latter,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  constant  level  of  income.  These  two 
policies  need  to  be  distinguished  not  only  because  of  the  greatly  different 
steps  required  to  bring  them  about,  but  also  because  manv  who  would 
support  the  former  would  oppose  the  latter.  Trading  off  market  output 
for  environmental  quality  makes  sense  to  everyone  who  thinks  we  have 
been  giving  too  little  emphasis  to  the  environment;  stopping  the  growth 
of  income  can,  when  the  mountain  of  confusion  has  been  cleared  away,  be 
the  best  policv  onlv  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  opt  for  more  market 
output  even  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  impairing  the  environment. 

There  are,  as  we  shall  argue  below,  some  people  with  value  judgments 
such  that  they  could  consistently  oppose  growth  of  measured  income  even 
when  it  would  be  as  likely  to  lead  to  improvement  as  to  degradation  of  the 
environment.  These  people  we  shall,  without  any  disrespect,  describe  as 
sociofreaks,  psychofreaks,  or  safety-freaks.  Main  ecofreaks  could  also  be 
characterized  by  one'  or  more  of  these1  other  terms,  especially  that  of 
safety-freak,   and   may   therefore   consistently   oppose   growth.    But   these 
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terms  and  the  value  judgments  they  reflect  are  logically  distinct,  and  there 
are  also  many  ecofreaks  who  are  not  characterized  by  any  of  them.  There 
is  nothing  in  ecofreak  values  themselves,  however  extreme,  that  can  con- 
sistently lead  to  opposition  to  all  economic  growth.  As  the  Introduction 
pointed  out,  if  the  composition  of  output  is  assumed  to  be  fixed,  a  suffi- 
ciently intense  distaste  for  the  environmental  side  effects  of  growth  could 
sometimes  justify  opposition  to  economic  growth.  Nevertheless,  the  rational 
ecofreak  would  always  prefer  to  see  the  mix  of  output  change  in  the  direc- 
tion dictated  by  his  set  of  values. 

Sociofreaks 

If  a  single-mindedly  pro-environment  ideology  does  not  by  itself  entail 
opposition  to  economic  growth,  it  becomes  more  important  to  look  for  the 
other,  extra-environmental  attitudes  involved  in  the  no-growth  movement. 
Here  it  may  be  significant  that  current  opposition  to  growth  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  comparable  impulses  in  other  periods  of  history,  and  not 
only  those  that  involved  prophecies  of  doom.  The  1960*5  were  not,  of 
course,  the  first  years  in  which  significant  groups  of  people  turned  against 
the  fundamental  dynamic  or  direction  of  their  age.  History  gives  us  many 
examples  of  revulsion  against  a  changing  present,  even  several  back-to- 
nature  movements.  Consider,  for  example,  Rousseau,  the  Luddites,  and 
Thoreau.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  forerunners  of  the  current  antigrowth- 
men  are  the  nineteenth-century  European  romantics,  of  whom  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  perhaps  prototypical,  whose  rejection  of  the  then  unprece- 
dented growth  or  advance  of  capitalism  was  complete,  and  combined  with 
nostalgic  glorification  of  the  middle  ages  with  its  unmeasured  but  probably 
far  slower  rate  of  change.  Even  Marx,  explicitly  recognizing  Victorian 
capitalism's  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  output,  proposed  and  predicted  an  un- 
specialized  and  probably  unchanging  Utopia  as  its  ultimate  successor.  In 
the  present  century,  the  arts,  at  least,  provide  innumerable  examples  of 
revulsion-  at  the  direction  and  pace  of  modern  "progress,"  from  Charlie 
Chaplin's  comic  confrontations  with  mass  production  to  Herman  Hesse's 
mystical  rejection  of  prewar  life. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  previous  periods  of  progress  stemmed  from 
resentments  against  those  who  were  rising  in  relative  position,  from  con- 
cern about  the  victims  of  progress,  and  from  an  uneasiness  about  the  so- 
cial disruptions  brought  about  by  urbanization  and  other  types  of  geo- 
graphical mobility.  The  incentives  and  opportunities  that  brought  about 
change  and  progress  made  some  families  nouveaux  riches,  others  nouveaux 
pauvres,  and  tore  apart  still  other  groups,  like  extended  families  and  small 
communities.  Mobility,  up  and  down  and  also  over  space,  has  always 
been  associated  with  advance  and  indeed  with  all  kinds  of  social  change, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of  people  who  find  the  rootlessness, 
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alienation,  and  uncongeniality  that  it  may  involve  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  "progress." 

Thus  we  have  our  sociofreaks — those  who  put  stable  group  relation- 
ships above  most  other  objectives.  Again,  to  emphasize,  "sociofreak,"  like 
"ecofreak,"  is  not  used  here  as  a  term  of  abuse,  but  rather  as  a  characteriza- 
tion of  an  extreme,  but  not  necessarily  mistaken,  value  judgment  Almost 
all  of  us  are,  in  some  ways  or  on  some  davs,  sociofreaks:  the  nuclear  family, 
at  least,  is  a  group  within  which  we  all  like  to  see  some  measure  of  sta- 
bility. No  single  idea  has  had  such  a  profound  influence  on  serious  soci- 
ology in  the  last  century  as  the  notion,  whether  enunciated  by  Durkheim 
or  by  Parsons,  that  individuals,  or  at  least  some  types  of  individuals, 
need  extensive  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  social  order,  and  that  these  ties 
must  have  at  least  some  degree  of  stability- 
Rapid  economic  growth,  whether  past  or  present,  must  to  some  de- 
gree change  or  disrupt  patterns  of  social  interaction.  It  requires  techno- 
logical change — new  ways  of  producing — and  often  capital  accumulation 
as  well.  The  new  techniques  and  machines  normally  require  new  combina- 
tions of  skills  and  workers,  and  sometimes  production  in  new  localities.  To 
achieve  what  the  economist  calls  complete  or  "Pareto-optimal"  efficiency 
in  the  allocation  of  resources,  a  number  of  "marginal  equalities"  must  be 
satisfied,  and  this  means  that  each  worker  must  work  in  that  group  and 
location  in  which  ( after  making  allowance  for  any  costs  of  transporting  him 
to  the  new  work )  the  net  value  of  his  output  is  greatest.  Satisfying  the  nec- 
essary conditions  for  full  efficiency  in  a  world  of  rapid  technological  change 
requires  a  constant  reshuffling  and  even  migration  of  workers.  To  illustrate 
the  general  point  by  means  of  an  extreme  example,  note  that  maximum 
economic  growth  normally  requires  that  husbands  and  wives  each  take  the 
job  that  pays  the  most,  even  if  each  must  live  in  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  do  so.  The  nuclear  family  is,  however,  only  one  of  many  forms  of 
social  interaction,  and  not  the  only  one  for  which  a  degree  of  stability  is 
desired.  Friendship  is  another,  and  there  is  at  least  anecdotal  evidence 
that  "old"  friends  have  lost  some  of  their  importance  because  of  the  ex- 
ceptional mobility  of  modern  American  life. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  desire  to  stop  economic  growth  sometimes  outs 
something  to  the  sociofreak.  The  rational  sociofreak,  unlike  the  rational 
ecofreak,  can,  with  consistency,  oppose  economic  growth  itself,  foi 
nomic  growth  inevitably  means  change  and  presumably  requires  incentives 
which  permit  some  to  rise  while  others  fall  and  which  induce  others  to 
move  away  from  their  communities,  friends,  and  even  families.  The  stable 
composition  and  hierarchies  of  social  groups  that  the  sociofreak  values  are 
indeed  in  conflict  with  economic  growth.  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to 
have  some  economic  growth  even  subject  to  constraints  on  geographic 
mobility,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  growth  would  be  possible  without 
the  opportunities  that  permit  some  to  rise  relative  to  their  fellows,  thereby 
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disturbing  the  stability  of  the  status  system  that  opponents  of  "progress,"  at 
least  those  in  historic  times,  thought  important. 

At  least  in  the  case  of  Ezra  Mishan,  the  father  of  modern  antigrowth- 
men,  the  sociological  sources  of  opposition  to  growth  seem  more  important 
than  the  ecological.  Mishan's  first  significant  work  on  this  subject,  his  book 
on  The  Costs  of  Economic  Growth,  puts  much  more  emphasis  on  the  short- 
comings of  social  interaction  in  modern  life  than  on  the  interactions  of  the 
ecological  system.  Many  passages,  above  all  those  that  glorify  a  less 
rapidly  changing  past,  have  much  more  in  common  with  Goldsmith's  "De- 
serted Village"  than  with  modern  biological  science. 

Psychofreaks 

The  conviction  that  when  "wealth  accumulates,  men  decay"  can  arise 
not  only  out  of  concern  about  the  effect  of  growth  on  social  groups,  but 
also  out  of  abhorrence  for  the  motives,  consciousness,  and  habits  of  mind 
associated  with  economic  growth.  Rationality,  cool  calculation,  and  oc- 
cupational and  intellectual  specialization  are  surely  associated  with  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  scientific  advance.  So,  perhaps,  are  acquisitiveness,  a  de- 
sire to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses,"  and,  especially  in  Soviet-type  societies, 
a  readiness  to  carry  out  the  dictates  or  meet  the  quotas  of  an  organizational 
hierarchy.  Economic  growth  is  in  short  associated  with  a  distinctive  ethos. 
This  is  surely  true,  whether  Max  Weber  and  others  were  right  in  tracing 
capitalism  to  Calvinism  and  the  Protestant  ethic  and  to  other  aspects  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition,  or  whether  this  ethos  represents  an  adjustment 
of  the  Western  religious  and  ideological  inheritance  to  the  temptations  and 
requirements  of  economic  growth.  It  is,  for  example,  often  observed  that 
peoples  of  traditional  or  non growing  societies  generally  have  the  "zero- 
sum"  attitude  that  what  one  gains,  another  must  lose;  a  greater  respect 
for  elders;  a  readier  sense  of  awe;  a  quicker  acceptance  of  mystery  or  sup- 
erstition; and  a  propensity  to  look  at  phenomena  or  transactions  in  context 
rather  than  in  a  specialized  or  impersonal  way.  To  accept  economic  growth, 
it  seems,  is  to  accept  a  mentality  or  ethos  that  is  probably  peculiar  to  de- 
veloped societies,  or  conceivably  to  the  Western  religio-cultural  tradition. 

Whatever  its  source  or  detailed  characteristics,  this  is  a  mentality  or 
ethos  that  some  people  find  offensive  or  uncongenial.  It  is  surely  not  acci- 
dental that  rejection  of  economic  growth  has  emerged  simultaneously  with 
preferences  for  astrology,  mysticism,  tarot,  witchcraft,  Eastern  religions, 
and  "mind-blowing"  or  consciousness-changing  drugs.  At  the  same  time, 
there  have  been  resonating  changes  in  the  literary  and  artistic  tastes  of  the 
college  generation,  such  as  those  exemplified  by  the  recent  popularity  of 
Herman  Hesse's  search  for  life's  meanings  and  his  fascination  with  the 
"mysterious  East."  To  some  extent  this  new  mentality— approximately  what 
Reich  called  "Consciousness  III" — is  a  product  of  economic  growth  (or  of 
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high  income  combined  with  indulgent  parents  and  the  welfare  state). 
When  affluence  assures  survival  and  even  some  luxuries,  one  comes  more 
quickly  to  questions  like  "What  else  do  I  want?"  "Who  am  I?"  and  "Where 
am  I  going?"  Affluence  offers  the  opportunity  to  contemplate  and  the  free- 
dom to  choose  among  alternative  purposes.  The  new  generation  then 
would  not  have  developed  its  distaste  for  economic  growth  had  it  not  been 
so  well  fed  by  economic  growth. 

Thus  some  of  the  opposition  to  economic  growth,  even  some  that  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  ecological  argument,  may  have  its  true  source  in  the  "psy- 
chofreak"  consciousness.  This  does  not,  of  course,  make  it  wrong.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  irrational  in  a  value  system  which  is  uncomfortable 
with  calculating  rationality,  minute  and  often  deadening  specialization, 
and  the  secular  or  antimystical  mood,  and  which  rejects  economic  growth 
and  scientific  advance  because  they  are  indubitably  associated  with  the 
offensive  mentality.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  speak  of  the  "rational 
psychofreak,"  and  accept  the  human  meaning  of  his  understandable  op- 
position to  economic  growth,  yet  at  the  same  time  insist  that  he  should  not 
build  his  case  against  growth  under  the  misleading  cover  of  respect  for 
ecological  balance. 

Safety-Freaks 

The  remaining  source  of  opposition  to  economic  growth  as  it  is  defined 
in  the  national  accounts  is  the  safety-freak:  the  person  who  will  go  to  re- 
markable lengths  to  avoid  risk  of  great  loss.  Though  many  safety-freaks 
are  also  ecofreaks,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  at- 
titudes. The  timid  lady  who  looks  under  her  bed  each  night  before  retiring 
on  the  chance  that  a  criminal  might  be  hiding  there  is  a  safety-freak,  but 
she  may  have  no  special  concern  for  the  natural  environment.  Conversely, 
a  mountain  climber,  a  white-water  canoeist,  or  an  advocate  of  a  venture- 
some foreign  policy  might,  despite  his  readiness  to  accept  major  risks,  favor 
substantial  sacrifices  to  protect  and  improve  the  natural  environment. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  safety-freaks  are  also  ecofreaks  is  probably 
due  to  the  danger  that  abuses,  and  even  apparently  innocuous  uses  of  the 
environment,  can  lead  to  disasters,  and  conceivably  even  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  planet's  capacity  to  support  life.  Naturally  the  safety-freak  is 
also  troubled  by  growth  of  population  or  per  capita  income,  since  the  in- 
novations and  new  activities  that  an  increase  in  aggregate  output  in- 
volves generally  entail  some  risk  of  catastrophic  damage  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment. The  possibility  that  almost  any  major  development  or  change 
could  lead  to  unprecedented  disaster  should  not  be  dismissed  casually, 
even  by  those  who  are  growing  tired  of  ecological  alarms.  There  are  two 
main  reasons  why  the  dangers  from  population  and  economic  growth  are 
greater  than  is  often  supposed. 
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The  first  is  the  unfathomed  complexity  of  the  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  and  of  their  relationships  to  each  other,  which  (as  Holdren 
and  Mishan  point  out  in  their  essays)  means  that  it  is  not  usually  possible 
to  know  for  certain  what  will  result  from  any  major  new  use  of  the  environ- 
ment. Consider,  for  example,  jet  flights  in  the  troposphere.  The  possible 
effects  of  such  flights  on  ozone  levels,  ultraviolet  radiation,  and  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  are  by  no  means  adequately  understood,  though  the  many 
experts  working  on  this  through  the  Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  and  under  other  auspices  may 
in  due  course  provide  an  adequate  understanding.  Beyond  this,  moreover, 
are  the  effects  of  any  changes  in  radiation  levels  on  living  organisms, 
notably  micro-organisms  and  through  them  on  ecological  systems,  in  which 
almost  everything  is  said  to  affect  almost  everything  else.  When  one  adds 
the  possibility  of  simultaneous  changes  in  average  temperature  (and  ex- 
perts disagree  even  about  the  direction  of  the  predicted  change  in  tem- 
perature) and  thus  in  climate  and  the  considerable  but  uncertain  implica- 
tions of  this  for  agriculture  and  economic  life,  the  unknown  interactions 
of  changes  in  radiation  with  those  in  climate,  and  the  further  ecological 
implications  of  any  changes  in  economic  activity  due  to  these  changes  in 
radiation  and  temperature,  the  possibility  that  something  dreadful  might 
result  becomes  rather  difficult  to  rule  out.  One  cannot  be  sure  that  there 
isn't,  say,  a  one  in  a  million  or  even  a  one  in  a  thousand  chance  of  mon- 
strous and  irreversible  damage  to  the  environment.  And  even  if  we  could  be 
quite  certain  that  heavy  traffic  in  the  troposphere  would  be  "safe"  (would 
the  odds  have  to  be  infinitely  small  or  just  very,  very  small  to  justify  use  of 
that  word?),  what  about  the  thousands  of  other  new  chemicals,  technolo- 
gies, and  activities  that  continued  growth  of  population  or  per  capita  in- 
come would  require?  What  about  the  effect  on  the  world's  climate  of  set- 
tling and  farming  the  Amazon  basin?  Or  of  systematically  draining  the 
swamps  in  which  life  may  have  begun?  Or  the  next  encounter  with  a  new 
drug  like  Thalidomide? 

The  second  reason  why  the  changes  required  by  growth  of  population 
and  income  can  create  significant  risks  is  that  their  environmental  side 
effects  may  be  very  difficult,  sometimes  even  impossible,  to  reverse  or  undo. 
This  irreversibility  or  intractability  of  many  of  the  unanticipated  side  ef- 
fects of  growth  has  three  sources.  One  is  the  substantial  lag  or  gestation 
period  that  can  occur  between  the  adoption  of  a  policy  or  technology  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  problems  it  may  create.  A  nondegradable  residue, 
for  example,  may  seem  innocuous  until  it  has  accumulated  to  a  toxic  level, 
progressed  up  the  food  chain,  and  been  identified  as  the  source  of  an 
undiagnosed  malady.  The  length  of  lag  between  economic  choices  and  the 
the  proper  evaluation  of  their  side  effects  is  longer  now  than  it  needs  to  be 
because  of  the  paucity  of  social  and  environmental  indicators;  certainly 
everyone  should  be  able  to  agree  that  the  hazards  of  growth  could  be 
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somewhat  reduced  by  better  monitoring  systems  and  research  agendas. 
Still,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  monitoring  system  that  could  insure  that  a 
society  would  always  discover  an  adverse  or  even  a  disastrous  consequence 
in  time  to  change  its  course. 

The  intractability  or  irreversibility  of  many  side  effects  of  growth  has 
a  second  source  in  the  further  lag  between  the  recognition  that  a  change 
of  policy  or  technology  is  desirable  and  an  adequate  response.  One  of  the 
healthier  features  of  the  no-growth  movement  is  its  concern  about  the 
danger  of  unresponsiveness  in  public  institutions  and  political  leadership, 
and  its  rejection  of  the  facile  assumption  that  society  will  deal  adequately 
with  whatever  unexpected  side  effects  or  shortages  the  future  may  bring. 
Part  of  this  concern  may  grow  in  the  same  soil  as  the  New  Left's  skepticism 
about  the  leadership  of  governments  and  other  large  hierarchical  organi- 
zations. Many  antigrowthmen  do  not  expect  prompt  and  effective  re- 
sponses to  environmental  problems  from  the  establishment  they  have  come 
to  know,  distrust,  and  even  to  hate.  Quite  apart  from  this  skepticism, 
however,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  pressure  groups  which  build  up 
around  whatever  policy  or  industry  emerges  and  which  tend  to  resist 
change  even  when  it  would  clearly  be  in  the  interest  of  the  population  in 
general.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  lobbies  tend  to  spring  up  as  by-products 
of  organizations  with  other  initial  purposes,  so  that  most  industries  or 
groups  of  government  contractors  are  in  due  course  represented  by  trade 
associations,  labor  unions,  or  other  lobbies.  The  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment is,  however,  what  the  economist  calls  a  "public  good,"  one  that 
normally  benefits  a  large  group.  It  can  be  logically  proven  that  rational, 
self-interested  individuals  do  not  make  voluntary  sacrifices,  even  through 
support  of  public  interest  lobbies,  to  provide  themselves  with  public  goods, 
or  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  them.  So,  characteristically,  the  minority 
that  particularly  benefits  from  a  given  policy  or  industry  is  organized, 
whereas  the  public  at  large  with  a  significant  but  diffuse  interest  in  the 
matter  is  not.  As  a  result,  we  can  expect  that  societies  will  sometimes 
persist  in  policies  that  are  clearly  pernicious.  A  policy  that  was  initially 
chosen  out  of  ignorance  and  innocence  may  be  maintained  by  organized 
vested  interests  long  after  its  ill  effects  have  been  recognized. 

The  intractability  of  many  side  effects  of  growth  has  a  third  source 
that  is  illuminated  by  the  "materials  balance"  approach  to  environmental 
problems  developed  by  Ayres  and  Kneese,  Boulding,  and  others.  If  the 
weight  of  the  materials  taken  into  the  economy  equals  the  weight  of  ul- 
timate residuals,  after  adjustment  for  any  change  in  the  amount  of  recyc- 
ling, economic  growth  will  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  pollutants  re- 
leased into  the  environment.  Each  pollution  problem  can  of  course  be 
dealt  with,  or  perhaps  even  eliminated.  A  society  can  close  down  its  in- 
cinerators or  even  stop  producing  a  commodity  whose  production  gives 
rise  to  problems.  But  the  materials  balance  approach  reminds  us  that  any 
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approach,  other  than  reducing  material  throughout  or  increasing  re- 
cycling, will  create  new,  though  perhaps  less  damaging,  environmental 
problems.  Closing  the  incinerator  will  reduce  air  pollution  but  add  to 
solid  wastes;  stopping  production  of  a  commodity  that  entails  a  lot  of 
pollution  will  mean,  if  economic  growth  continues,  that  yet  more  resources 
will  go  into  the  production  of  some  other  commodity,  which  will  presum- 
ably result  in  more  of  some  kind  of  pollution  elsewhere.  The  materials 
balance  considerations  (and  perhaps  also  the  application  of  the  entropy 
concept  made  by  the  economist  Georgescu-Roegen )  suggest  that  those 
who  habitually  assume  that  the  adverse  side  effects  of  growth  are  incidental 
problems  concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  activities,  each  of  which 
can  be  dealt  with  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  simply  don't  understand  the  matter. 
Pollution  problems  are  inherent  in  the  materials  throughput  and  energy 
consumption  of  the  economy,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  of  the 
anticipated  or  unanticipated  problems  of  pollution  that  continued  growth 
will  bring  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  ameliorated  without  creating  new  types 
of  residuals  problems. 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  safety-freak  should  definitely  oppose  the 
growth  of  either  population  or  per  capita  income.  The  poor  predictability 
of  side  effects  combined  with  their  possible  irreversibility  or  intractability 
would  appear  to  leave  those  with  a  sufficiently  extreme  aversion  to  risk  with 
no  choice  but  to  oppose  growth.  There  is  also,  however,  some  reason 
for  the  risk  averter  to  favor  economic  growth.  For  just  as  economic 
growth  brings  serious  risks,  so  it  also  yields  resources  which  offer  some 
degree  of  insurance  against  many  risks.  At  the  individual  level,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  wealth  lessens  or  eliminates  the 
need  for  insurance;  at  the  social  level,  too,  additional  wealth  and  produc- 
tive capacity  gives  a  society  the  power  to  solve  some  very  costly  problems 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  a  poorer  society.  This  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  "Southern  corn  leaf  blight"  of  1971,  to  which  the  growth-oriented 
"genetic  engineering"  or  hybridization  left  the  nation's  corn  crop  extraordi- 
narily susceptible.  Alarming  as  this  type  of  susceptibility  is,  it  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  the  scientific  advance  and  capital  accumula- 
tion associated  with  economic  growth  made  it  possible  to  produce  a  record 
crop  only  one  year  after  the  blight  epidemic  began.  Thus  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain — though  it  is  possible — that  a  no-growth  policy  would  re- 
duce the  risks  of  ecological  catastrophe.  About  all  that  can  be  said  for  sure 
is  that  most  discussions  of  this  matter  have  lacked  an  adequate  intellectual 
framework,  and  that  it  is  important  enough  to  deserve  serious  inquiry. 

Conclusion 

It  is  possible,  in  short,  to  oppose  economic  growth  as  it  is  defined  in  the 
National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  without  being  logically  confused, 
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provided  that  one  accepts  some  of  the  special  value  judgments  that 
have  been  described.  Though  a  belief  in  prophecies  of  ultimate  ecological 
doom  and  a  love  of  the  natural  environment  alone  do  not  logically  entail 
opposition  to  economic  growth,  an  extreme  concern  for  maintaining  group 
relationships,  for  achieving  psychological  states  that  are  incompatible 
with  economic  and  scientific  advance,  or,  perhaps,  for  avoiding  the  risk  of 
new  kinds  of  action  which  might  have  unexpected  side  effects,  can  con- 
sistently lead  to  a  no-growth  policy.  These  value  judgments  are  probably 
rather  rare,  however,  and  we  do  not  ourselves  go  all  of  the  way  toward  any 
of  the  extremes  we  have  described.  Yet  it  is  important  to  repeat  that  the 
eccentricity  of  a  value  judgment  does  not  make  it  wrong,  and  that  the 
values  of  those  whom  we  have  somewhat  lightly  called  eco-,  socio-,  psycho- 
and  safety-freaks  deserve  a  respect  that  should  not  be  accorded  to  the 
many  arguments,  on  both  sides  of  the  growth  debate,  which  are  not  even 
logically  consistent. 

Nor  does  the  no-growth  side  have  all  the  freaks.  Given  our  interest  here  in 
exploring  the  values  or  psychologies  that  might  justify  opposition  to 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  all  three  authors  are  professional  economists,  we 
hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not  including  a  section  on  "econofreaks"  or 
"growth-freaks" — those  who  are  determined  to  discount  all  catastrophes 
which  occur  after  their  own  lifetimes,  who  are  relatively  insensitive  to  the 
social  and  environmental  side  effects  of  growth,  and  who  casually  assume 
that  all  environmental  problems  can  easily  be  solved  by  ad  hoc  measures. 
Such  freaks,  among  whom  we  do  not  count  ourselves,  have  a  tendency  to 
neglect  unmarketable  goods  and  a  habit  of  neglecting  uncertainty,  es- 
pecially the  small  chance  of  disastrous  loss.  In  their  preoccupation  with 
market  outputs  and  with  marginal  changes  in  the  best  understood  varia- 
bles, they  could  unwittingly  take  society  step  by  step  over  the  edge.  In  a 
society  in  which  these  attitudes  are  so  common  and  those  with  vested 
interests  in  the  present  pattern  of  growth  are  so  powerful,  opposition  to 
economic  growth  clearly  has  its  uses. 

At  the  same  time,  our  effort  to  find  potential  merit  in  no-growth  pro- 
posals, and  thus  to  encourage  research  into  the  problems  behind  them, 
does  not  mean  we  believe  that  the  advocates  of  zero  economic  growth 
have  posed  precisely  the  right  questions.  Most  research  should  not  be  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  whether  economic  growth  should  be  continued 
or  stopped,  speeded  up  or  slowed  down.  That  way  of  posing  the  question 
obscures  another  approach  that  could  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  most  peo- 
ple far  better. 

The  other  approach  is  to  reform  rather  than  prohibit  growth — to  insti- 
tute effluent  fees,  environmental  regulations,  public  expenditures,  institu- 
tional modifications,  and  behavioral  changes  that  would  make  the  composi- 
tion of  output  more  attractive  to  most  of  its  critics.  This  would  be  far  better 
for  the  great  majority  who  eschew  extreme  values.  It  would  probablv  bring 
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a  dramatically  better  result  for  those  whose  poverty  leaves  them  with  an  in- 
tense need  for  additional  market  goods.  It  would  also  be  better  for  the  eco- 
freak. Even  the  safety-freak  may  possibly  be  made  to  feel  more  secure  with 
reform  than  with  stoppage  of  growth;  any  change  has  risks,  including  a 
shift  to  a  mix  of  output  with  more  environmental  quality,  but  would  these 
be  greater  than  those  associated  with  the  loss  of  productive  capacity  and  the 
risks  of  exacerbated  distributional  conflict  and  political  warfare  in  a  no- 
growth  society?  There  are,  after  all,  no  utterly  risk-free  options  for  any 
individual  or  society. 

The  all-out  sociofreaks  and  the  psychofreaks,  it  is  true,  should  not  be 
expected  to  agree,  and  must  not  be  ignored  just  because  they  are  out- 
numbered. But  true  or  properly  reformed  growth  can,  at  least  potentially, 
promise  something  for  them  as  well.  With  the  sweeter  fruits  of  true  growth, 
with  more  of  what  is  wanted  by  the  many,  it  is  possible  to  compensate  the 
losers  yet  leave  the  gainers  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  without 
growth;  the  majority  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  reformed  growth  can  afford  to 
make  some  policy  concessions  to  those  for  whom  growth  is  unpleasant, 
and  still  have  something  extra  left  for  themselves.  If  this  isn't  possible, 
there  hasn't  been  true  growth  or  progress.  To  be  sure,  the  winners  may  not, 
in  practice,  compensate  the  losers,  but  simply  exploit  their  own  numerical 
stength  to  get  what  they  want  for  themselves.  Yet  the  point  is  important, 
for  the  fruits  of  policies  that  lead  to  growth  are  frequently  shared,  albeit 
often  quite  unequally,  and  the  opportunity  to  let  the  losers  share  in  them 
is  always  there.  In  a  society  without  growth  or  progress,  by  contrast,  what 
the  winners  in  fights  over  policy  won,  the  losers,  inevitably,  would  lose.  So 
the  fights,  presumably,  would  be  mighty  rough. 
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1717  Massachusetts  Avrnue  NW  Washington  DC  20036   |    202  462-4868 

March  18,  1976 

Senator  John  Glenn 
Room  204  RSOB 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  3  and  the  very 
helpful  summary  of  the  judgments  submitted  in  your  Com- 
mittee's Symposium  on  "Our  Third  Century:  Directions". 

The  most  useful  response  we  can  make  to  your  request 
for  comments  on  the  three  basic  questions  set  forth  in  your 
letter  is  the  attached  summary  report  on  Regional  Producti- 
vity issued  last  summer  by  the  Metropolitan  Affairs  Nonprofit 
Corporations.   This  summary  reflects  the  judgment  of  300  ex- 
perienced practitioners  and  analysts  of  regional  programs  in 
this  country  —  addressed  directly  to  the  questions  your 
letter  presents.   The  answers  as  summarized  here  deal  speci- 
fically with  regional  program;  but  these,  as  you  know,  directly 
affect  about  two  thirds  of  the  Nation's  population. 

The  pertinent  conclusions  in  this  report  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  basic  initiative  for  raising  public  issues  must 
be  sought  in  the  private  sector;  and  this  requires 
broad  citizen  understanding  of  community  issues  (the 
community  being  the  urban  region  in  this  case)  and 
of  the  options  in  combined  public  and  private  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  them;  and 

2)  the  basic  responsibility  for  resolving  these  issues 
lies  with  the  public  sector;  and  in  the  case  of  urban 
regions,  the  basic  need  is  for  a  policy  body  capable 
of  adopting  and  monitoring  programs  for  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

As  set  forth  on  page  40-41  of  the  summary,  the  report 
recommends  a  major  national  conference  in  the  Spring  of  1977 
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to  adopt  and  initiate  a  ten-year  program  of  combined  public 
and  private  actions  aimed  at  achieving  these  regional  arrange- 
ments by  the  time  of  the  Nation's  Constitutional  Bicentennial, 


If  your  Committee  would  like  more  information  on  this 
basic  approach  to  the  questions  your  letter  raises,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  it  in  writing  or  in  testimony. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  your  letter . 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.   20510 

Re:   Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  am  immensely  impressed  with  your  letter  of  March  3,  and  I 
thank  you  for  sending  it  to  me.   Its  implications  are  stagger- 
ing in  light  of  the  contrasts  which  are  easily  drawn  between 
what  is  being  considered  by  your  Committee  and  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  pattern  heretofore.   Good  luck  in  your  pursuit  of  "Our 
Third  Century:   Directions". 

Being  respectful  of  your  time,  I'll  attempt  brief  answers  to  the 
splendid  questions  you've  put,  in  specific  context  of  deep  con- 
cern for  the  'built  environment'  and  'life  quality'  inextricably 
joined  and  all-embracing  though  they  are: 

However,  first  allow  me  to  suggest  blanket  substitution  in  word 
and  concept  of  "civilization"  for  "society".   For  me  at  any  rate, 
there's  more  of  a  note  of  urgency  in  our  concern  over  civiliza- 
tion than  in  our  striving  to  preserve  some  system  which  has  be- 
come known  as  "society".   I  believe  it's  come  to  that;  civiliza- 
tion embraces  societal  factors  and,  of  course,  lots  more. 

Question  1:   I  endorse  a  stronger  role  for  government  in  coordinat- 
ing studies  and  long-range  planning  and  in  conducting  the  correla- 
tive economic  impact  evaluations  which  are  essential  to  the  process 
of  weighing  alternatives.   And  I  feel  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
generalized  suggestions  of  the  third  paragraph  of  Question  1  that 
I  wish  some  of  them  could  be  implemented  tomorrow .   In  your  letter 
of  invitation  to  the  symposia  participants,  you  imply  that  inter- 
action with  the  private  sector  can  bring  otherwise  obscure  talent 
to  the  fore;  my  emphasis  toward  that  same  point  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment, by  adapting  an  overview  role,  can  conserve  the  vast  effort 
going  into  sometimes  overlapping  studies. 


PRESIDENT    William  G    Swam    FASLA 

VICE  PRESIDENTS    Ralph  E    Griswold.  FASLA.  Margaret  Winters.  FASLA 

SECY-TREAS  Wilham  D   Mullm.  ASLA 

ASSOCIATES   W  Thomas  Borellis.  ASLA  Leland  H   Bull   Jr     ASLA   Walter  M   Gladkowski.  ASLA 

STAFF  Daniel  S  DiMucci.  Assoc   ASLA   Gerard  J  Goiolski.  Domemck  J  Monaco  Assoc   ASLA  David  L  Morrow  Assoc  ASLA  Dean  J  Peterson  Assoc  ASLA 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
March  18,    1976 
Page  /Two 

Question  2:  There  ought  to  be  a  body  within  government  consti- 
tuted for  the  sole  purpose  of  asking  the  right  long-range  ques- 
tions isolated  from  the  immediacy  of  "band -aid"  problem  solving. 

Question  3:   There  ought  to  be  other  bodies  constituted  within 
government  to  answer  those  questions  and  to  watch  over  the  activi- 
ties of  those  institutions  and  agencies,  public  and  private,  who, 
of  necessity,  are  tackling  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  this 
nation's  affairs.   Certainly  one  key  objective  should  aim  at  the 
rational  avoidance  of  committments  beyond  immediate  needs  except 
as  they  fit  emerging  solutions  to  long-range  goals. 

In  summary,  I  feel  there  must  be  "A  National  Foundation  for  the 
Purposes  of  Civilization"  and  a  host  of  other  institutions/pro- 
grams tied  directly  with  it,  some  of  which  are  governmental  and 
some  private. 

We  face  a  growth  imperative,  yet  the  old  patterns  can  no  longer 
be  justified.   The  dream  must  be  reconditioned,  but  the  ideal 
of  a  life  of  peaceful  prosperity  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
individual  must  not  be  diluted  in  the  process. 

You  have  inspired  confidence  that  such  aims  are  not  beyond  us. 

With  sincere  best  wishes  and  appreciation, 


(MMum  *&m^ 


William  G.    Swain 

WGS:hd 

cc:   Mr.  Lane  Marshall,  ASLA 

Mr.  William  Behnke ,  FASLA 

P.  S.   I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  one  body  which 
grew  out  of  P.  L.  93-426,  the  "Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy  Processes",  chaired  by  Mr.  Arnold  A.  Saltzman, 
In  the  private  sector,  originated  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  joined  then  by  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects (ASLA),  there  is  the  "National  Forum  on  Growth  Policy". 
Time  doesn't  allow  a  full  explanation  of  the  make-up  of  this  or- 
ganization, but  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  issued  quite 
recently  announcing  an  important  meeting  of  the  Forum  on  Monday, 
April  12,  1976  followed  by  another,  broader  meeting  on  April  13. 
I  am  confident  the  leadership  of  the  Forum  would  welcome  your 
attendance.   By  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Lane  Marshall  of  the 
ASLA,  I'm  suggesting  that  he  contact  you  in  this  regard. 
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MEMORANDUM 


GWSM.  inc. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

r-i: '■-    -) 

MAR  6     1976 
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Date:        March  4,   1976 

To:  The  Members  of  the  National  Forum  on  Growth  Policy 

From:         Michael  B.  Barker,  Staff  Director 

Subject:  April  12  Meeting  of  the  National  Forum  on  Growth  Policy 


On  Monday  April  12,  1976,  at  10  in  the  morning  the  National  Forum  on 
Growth  Policy  will  have  its  first  meeting  of  1976.    The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.    The  main  item  on  the 
agenda  for  this  meeting  will  be  the  paper  produced  under  a  Kettering 
grant  for  the  Forum  evaluating  the  President's  1976  Report  on  Growth 
and  Development.    This  paper  is  to  be  presented  at  the  United  Nations 
Habitat  Conference  in  Vancouver  in  May. 

On  April  13,  the  day  after  the  Forum  meeting,  there  will  be  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  the  International  Conference  Center,  and  American 
University  on  the  President's  Growth  Report.     Carla  Hills  has  been 
invited  to  present  the  Administration' s^point  of  view  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
will  carry  the  banner  for  the  Congress.    Other  well  known  speakers  will 
be  on  the  program.    This  conference  will  be  a  unique  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Forum  to  gain  additional  understanding  of  the  national 
debate  on  Growth  Policy  and  make  contacts  with  those  who  are  both 
critical  and  supportive  of  the  report. 

A  complete  agenda  for  the  Forum  meeting  on  the  12th,  and  additional 
information  on  the  conference  on  the  13th  will  be  mailed  in  about  a  month. 
In  the  meantime  please  hold  these  dates  on  your  calendar. 


MBB:sa 
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WASHINGTON     935q     UNIVERSITY 


T       LOUIS.     MISSOURI       63130 


CENTER    FOR    THE   STUDY   Ol 

AMERICAN    BUSINESS 

BOX    I  208 


March  18,   1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  and  thoughtful  letter  of  March  11th.  I 
am  concerned  that  so  many  of  the  suggestions,  perhaps  unwittingly  emphasize 
the  advantages  of  the  changes  and  tend  to  ignore  the  disadvantages,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  unwanted  by-products. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  I  have  recently 
prepared  dealing  with  the  shortcomings  of  government  planning. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Sincerely, 


MLW:ew 
Enclosure 
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Working  Paper  Number  9 
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Preface 

This  working  paper  was  prepared  for  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  proposal  for 
national  economic  planning  being  edited  by  Laurence  Chlckering.  An  earlier  ver- 
sion was  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Economics  and  Allied  Social 
Science  Associations  In  Dallas,  Texas,  on  December  29,  1975. 
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THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT  PLANNING  AND  BUSINESS  PLANNING: 
MARKET  ORIENTATION  VERSUS  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 

by  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Director 

Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 


The  widespread  use  of  planning  techniques  in  private  business  has  led 
many  observers  to  draw  parallels  to  government  planning.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jarits, 
the  co-sponsor  of  the  proposed  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  of 
1975  (the  Humphrey -Javits  National  Planning  Bill)  has  stated,  in  support  of 
his  bill,  "if  corporations  are  to  take  a  look  at  where  their  companies  are 
heading,  it  seems  appropriate  for  the  government  to  do  the  same.  _ 

In  the  same  article,  Senator  Javits  refers  to  a  school  of  thought  which 
finds  planning  "perfectly  acceptable"  for  corporations  but  unacceptable  for 
government.  Those  of  us  who  actually  have  been  involved  in  planning  for  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors  may  also  be  aware  of  the  important  differences 
as  well  as  the  similarities  between  public  and  private  planning.  As  a  former 
planner  in  the  aerospace  industry,  voluntarily  retired,  I  cannot  help  but  note 
that  for  a  number  of  years  the  industry  looked  up  to  Lockheed  for  the  most  struc- 
tured, sophisticated,  and  widely  emulated  long  range  planning  in  the  defense 
industry.  Is  business  planning  more  a  case  of  the  closer  you  get,  the  worse  it 
looks? 

Clearly  some  examination  of  the  development  and  workings  of  the  planning 
process  in  the  private  sector  should  be  of  some  use  in  the  current  debate  over 
the  desirability  of  setting  up  a  formal  long-range  planning  mechanism  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Development  of  Long  Range  Business  Planning 

Long  range  planning  in  American  business  is  primarily  a  post-World  War  II 
phenomenon.   It  has  undergone  two  distinct  phases,  although  many  corporations 

Note:   The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  contribution  of  Linda  Rockwood 
to  the  research  for  this  paper. 
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still  have  not  made  the  full  transition  to  the  second  phase.  The  first  phase 
was  essentially  an  extension  of  long-range  budgeting  and  sales  forecasting. 
Past  and  present  performance  vas  simply  extrapolated  into  the  future  on  the 
basis  of  rather  rudimentary  techniques.  The  implicit  but  underlying  assump- 
tion vas  essentially  passive  —  that  business  would  primarily  respond  to  current 
market  forces  rather  than  attempt  to  influence  future  developments. 

The  second  phase  is  more  activist  in  outlook.  It  seeks  to  identify  the 

major  issues  and  options  which  will  face  the  corporation  in  the  future  and  to 

3/ 
indicate  possible  new  courses  of  action,  it  is  often  predicated  on  the  belief 

that  the  pace  of  technological  and  environmental  change  is  more  rapid  now  than 

it  was  in  the  past  and  that  the  new  trend  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 

future . 

With  the  widespread  establishment  of  corporate  planning  staffs  in  most  of 
the  large  corporations  and  in  many  medium  size  companies,  a  business  planning 
fraternity  has  developed.  A  variety  of  professional  associations  and  journals 
has  been  established.  The  Budget  Executives  Institute  was  renamed  the  Planning 
Executives  Institute.  And,  inevitably,  business  planners  frequently  meet  to 
exchange  experiences,  if  not  to  provide  mutual  moral  support. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  planning  staffs,  planning  documents,  and  planning 
personnel,  what  has  been  the  impact  on  the  companies  themselves?  How  successful 
have  the  planning  efforts  turned  out  in  practice?  Frankly,  there  are  few  objective 
measurements  of  this  essentially  subjective  activity.  We  do  have  the  evaluations 
provided  by  observers  of  the  process. 

David  Ewing  reports  in  his  classic  study  of  long-range  business  planning, 
"The  paradox  is  that  the  planning  movement,  despite  such  strong  motives  to  make 
it  succeed,  has  not  generally  been  blessed  with  success.  The  triumps  have  been 
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stunning  —  but  few.  -^ 

Planning  consultant  Malcolm  W.  Pennington  rates  99  percent  of  all 
corporate  plans  as  failures  because  planning  (a)  has  changed  the  way  companies 
operate  in  only  a  very  few  cases  and  (b)  has  rarely  satisfied  the  needs  and 
desires  of  top  management.  "Certainly  no  other  function  has  survived  so  much 
futile  work,  or  such  frequency  of  failure. "2/ 

Patrick  H.  Irwin  reports  that,  to  his  knowledge,  fewer  than  one  company 

in  twenty  has  succeeded   in  instituting  a  well-developed   system  of  long-range 

§1 

strategic  and  operational  planning. 

E.    f&rby  Uarren,    in  a  major  study  of  business  planning,   concluded  that  few 
executives  were  satisfied  with  their  company's  ability  to  translate  long-range 
planning  into  meaningful  practice.   It  is  intriguing  to  consider  Warren's 
observation  that  each  company  management  took  solace  in  the  fact  that,  while 
their  company  was  not  doing  a  very  good   job  in  this  area,   neither  was  any  of 

its  competitors.    "Frankly,   this  was  quite  accurate  in  1953,   and,    unfortunately, 

1/ 
there  are  relatively  few  exceptions  today,      according  to  Warren. 

In  his  summary  of  the  state-of-the-art  of  business  planning,   Robert  J. 
Mockler  presents  the  following  evaluation:    "In  spite  of  the  advances  made 
during  the  1960's,   relatively  few  companies  have  developed  effective  planning 
operations   --  although  many  have  tried.   -' 

These  essentially  negative  evaluations  tend  to  be   in  accord  with  the 

detailed  survey  a  decade  ago  of  planning  in  the  government-oriented  defense 

industry  in  which  the  author  participated: 

"...inquiries  were  made  into  the  role  that  formal  planning  plays 
in  the  corporate  strategy  decisions  that  determine  the  future  posture 
of  the  firm.  The  responses  suggest  the  limited  role  that  planning  does 
play  in  corporate  decision -making.  Corporate  executives  tend  to  rely 
more  on  their  intuitive  judgment  as  to  the  significance  of  current  trends 
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and  future  activities...  The  executives  frequently  stated 

that  their  decisions  are  not  made  from  within  a  detailed 

planned  structure.  As  one  officer  put  it,  they  must  rely 

on  'taking  advantage  of  opportunities  rather  than  having 

a  deep  plot'  to  achieve  successful  results  in  their  business." 

Even  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of  business  planning  such  as  George 

Stei'-  r  acknowledges  the  shortcomings  that  occur: 

"In  the  development  of  profitable  and  healthy  organizations 
there  is  no  substitute  for  long-range  planning.  For  many  it 
has  afforded  the  margin  needed  to  achieve  outstanding  growth 
and  profitability.  Too  few  companies,  however,  actually 
achieve  effective  long-range  planning. "12/ 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  shortcomings  in  the  practice  of  business 

planning  may  be  limited  to  the  private  sector.  Others  may  be  more  uniyerBal, 

and  their  correction  in  the  public  sector  even  more  difficult.  Mockler,  for 

example,  points  out  that  the  business  planner 

"works  in  a  vacuum,  acting  as  a  sounding  board  for  corporate 
management's  futuristic  thinking  but  isolated  from  the 
operating  realities  of  the  organization." — ' 


Consider  how  much  more  serious  the  consequence  would  be  of  the  govern- 
ment planner  working  in  a  vacuum  isolated  from  reality.  He  nevertheless  would 
be  involved  in  what  could  be  critical  decisions  affecting  the  future  of  indi- 
vidual private  sector  organizations  and  individuals. 

Irwin  lists  as  one  of  the  four  reasons  for  the  lack  of  success  of  business 

planning,  the  failure  to  provide  a  system  that  integrates  the  goals  of  the 

12/ 
company  with  those  of  individual  managers. —  The  problems  of  integrating  the 

goals  of  200  million  citizens,  including  tens  of  thousands  of  private  sector 

managers  and  decision-makers,  are  surely  staggering. 

Despite  the  various  shortcomings,  many  American  business  firms  do  continue 

to  engage  in  formal  long  range  planning  efforts  and  apparently  believe  that  the 

benefits  exceed  the  costs.  A  variety  of  reasons  is  given,  not  all  of  which  may 
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be  applicable  to  or  desirable  in  the  public  sector.  Many  company  managements 
state  that  planning  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  tightening  organizational 
discipline  and  control  of  the  business.  Others  contend  that  planning  can  be 
used  to  lend  authenticity  and  plausibility  to  the  corporate  leader.  In  this 
latter  view,  a  chief  executive  officer  of  a  corporation  with  a  formal  plan, 
neatly  printed  and  indexed  and  properly  illustrated,  preferably  with  detailed 
statistical  appendices,  provides  the  image  of  having  the  management  task  well 
in  hand.  His  counterpart  who  still  relies  on  intuition  and  the  proverbial 
back  of  the  envelope  may  be  at  a  psychological  disadvantage. 

According  to  David  Ewing,  one  of  the  most  important  and  recurring  motives 

13/ 
for  planning  has  been  the  desire  for  controlling  what  people  do.    In  the 

words  of  the  manager  of  planning  of  Stauffer  Chemical,  "The  only  time  the 

planning  department  is  doing  a  useful  purpose  is  when  it  is  doing  something 

that  the  chief  executive  wants  done.... The  planner  is  at  his  most  powerful 

M 
when  he  has  the  unequivocal  support  of  a  strong  chief  executive.  — ' 

Many  individual  business  planners  and  planning  organizations  survive 
and  prosper  because  of  the  importance  of  the  ancillary  functions  they  may 
perform.  These  range  from  diversification  studies  and  merger  negotiations  to 
economic  forecasting  and  market  research  to  providing  a  corporate  focal  point 
for  social  responsibility  concerns  and  governmental  relations.  Moreover,  the 
chief  planner  may  essentially  serve  as  an  internal  management  advisor.  He  or  she 
may  be  a  useful  individual  to  be  included  in  corporate  management  groups, 
particularly  where  the  other  participants  are  committed  to  representing  speci- 
fic company  divisions  or  large  functional  areas. 

Business  Versus  Government  Planning 

Even  if  the  shortcomings  of  the  state-of-the-art  of  business  planning  are 
not  as  universal  as  indicated  above  and  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  with 
additional  time  and  effort,  there  are  important  differences  between  business 
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and  government  planning.  These  differences  should  influence  our  views  toward 
the  desirability  of  adopting  a  stronger  and  more  influential  national  planning 
system.  Boiled  down  to  fundamentals,  we  are  dealing  with  the  difference  between 
forecasting  and  reacting  to  the  future  and  trying  to  regulate  it.  Corporate 
planning  of  necessity  is  based  on  the  principle  of  trade  —  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  rest  of  society  that  they  ought  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services 
produced  by  a  given  firm;  the  controls  that  may  accompany  the  plan  are  inter- 
nally oriented.  In  striking  contrast,  the  government  is  sovereign  and  its 
planning  ultimately  involves  coercion,  the  use  of  its  sovereign  powers  to 
achieve  the  results  that  it  desires.  Its  controls  are  thus  externally  oriented, 
extending  their  sway  over  the  entire  society. 

At  the  outset,  the  proponents  of  a  formal  national  economic  planning 
system  say  that  they  would  not  set  specific  goals  for  General  Motors,  General 
Electric,  General  Foods,  or  any  other  individual  firm.  But  what  would  they  do 
if  these  companies  would  not  conduct  themselves  in  the  aggregate  in  accordance 
with  the  national  plan?  Would  they  leave  the  actual  results  to  chance  or  to 
the  free  market?  Hardly.  They  state  that  the  planning  office  "would  try  to 
induce  the  relevant  industries  to  act  accordingly."—' 

And  the  inducements  of  course  are  not  trivial.  The  totality  of  the 
government's  powers  to  tax,  to  purchase,  to  subsidize,  to  "assist"  and  to 
regulate  are  awesome.  The  most  powerful  and  sophisticated  planning  system  in 
the  private  sector  lacks  the  ability  to  levy  taxes  and  to  funnel  the  revenues 
from  those  taxes  away  from  one  potential  sector  of  the  society  and  to  another. 

Although  much  of  the  rhetoric  favoring  a  national  economic  planning 
system  is  in  terms  of  merely  developing  and  providing  better  information,  im- 
proved fact  gathering  appears  to  be  a  means  to  another  end.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  referred,  in  a  somewhat  different  connection,  to  that  increment  to 
central  control  that  seems  to  accompany  enlarged  information  gathering.  — ' 
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.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  literature  on  American  business 

planning  demonstrates  that  planning  is  intended  to  be  far  more  than  improved 

information  accumulation  and  analysis.  Malcolm  Sherwood  offers  one  of  the 

more  comprehensive  statements  in  this  regard,  based  on  work  of  the  American 

Management  Association: 

"Planning  is  an  analytical  process  which  encompasses  an  assess- 
ment of  the  future,  the  determination  of  desired  objectives 
in  the  context  of  that  future,  the  development  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  to  achieve  such  objectives,  and  the  selection 
of  a  course  or  courses  of  action  from  among  these  alternatives . "17/ 

Robert  G.  Murdick  offers  a  variation  on  that  theme,  "A  plan  is  a  pre- 
determined course  of  action  over  a  specified  period  of  time  which  represents 
a  projected  response  to  an  anticipated  environment  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
specific  set  of  adaptive  objectives."!^/  Ewing  offers  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  terse  rendition,  "Planning  is  to  a  large  extent  the  job  of  making  things 
happen  that  would  not  otherwise  occur. "12/ 

The  proponents  of  centralized  government  planning  do  not  leave  the  matter 

in  any  doubt.  They  clearly  state,  "The  heart  of  planning  is  to  go  from  informa- 

n20/ 
tion  to  action.  —   They  go  on  to  point  out,   In  order  to  be  effective  and 

useful,  an  Office  of  National  Economic  Planning  must  be  set  up  at  the  center  of 

our  most  influential  institutions...  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  National 

Economic  Planning  should  be  designated  as  the  chief  adviser  to  the  President  for 

economic  affairs .  "£!/ 

The  essence  of  the  difference  between  public  and  private  planning  is  the 

locus  of  decision-making.  If  Ford  or  General  Motors  or  Chrysler  are  not  selling 

as  Tiany  automobiles  as  they  had  planned,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  things 

they  can  do  about  the  matter.  They  can  —  within  their  available  resources  -- 

lower  the  price  or  change  the  nature  of  the  product.   But  --  as  evidenced  by  the 
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demise  of  the  Edsel,  the  LaSalle,  and  the  DeSoto  —  they  may  at  times  simply 
be  forced  to  abandon  the  project.   The  consumer  remains  the  ultimate  decision- 
maker. 

The  situation  Is  quite  different  in  the  public  sector.  Compared  to  the 
largest  private  corporation,  there  are  more  options  available  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  government  does  not  think  that  the  .American  public  is  buying 
enough  cars  it  can  lover  the  price  to  the  consumer  as  much  as  it  likes  via 
tax  reductions,  down  to  zero  if  it  so  determines.  Alternatively,  the  government 
can  subsidize  the  private  manufacture  of  automobiles  or  it  may  purchase  outright 
the  output  of  the  automobile  industry  or  simply  take  over  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  industry.  The  government  certainly  has  demonstrated  the  willing- 
ness to  involve  itself  in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  extent  of 
deciding  by  fiat  many  aspects  of  their  design  and  operation,  under  its  safety 
and  environmental  powers. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  has  made  the  same  point  much  more  vividly: 

"What  can  government  do  about  it?  Government  can  do  a  lot 
about  it.  For  example,  the  size  of  automobiles,  and  con- 
sequently energy  consumption,  can  be  influenced  a  great  deal 
by  taxing  cubic  displacement,  horsepower,  or  weight.  A  tax 
will  slow  down  purchasers  of  large  cars  and  give  a  premium 
to  small-car  buyers  and  buyers  of  cars  with  high  fuel  effi- 
ciency. Government  can  also  influence  industry  by  giving  an 
investment  tax  credit  to  companies  that  produce  fuel-efficient 
automobiles.  These  are  just  two  ways  in  which  government 
policy  can  influence  the  private  economy." 

The  Senator  also  reminds  us  that  the  government  is  a  large  purchaser  of 

goods  and  services: 

"Everybody  else  fades  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  purchasing  power,  General  Motors  is  a  peanut 
stand  compared  to  the  United  States  Government . "22/ 

Mr.  T.  A.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General  Motors,  has  provided 

a  clear  distinction  between  business  and  national  planning: 

"If  all  we  were  talking  about  were  government  plans  that  are 
comparable  to  business  plans,  there  would  indeed  be  nothing 
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to  debate.  Government  units,  of  course,  should  try  to  anti- 
cipate future  demands  on  their  resources  and  plan  to  meet 
them,  just  like  any  private  business.  We  vlsh  them  well  at 
it  and  would  like  to  see  them  do  an  even  better  job.  But 
that  isn't  the  issue. 

"Uhlike  a  business,  a  government  may  not  only  plan  —  it 
may  also  command.  A  business  can  set  goals  only  for  itself:  . 
a  government  body  can  set  goals  for  other  people  as  well. "£3/ 

The  point  being  made  here  is  not  that  private  planning  does  not  involve 
control,  but  that  those  subject  to  its  control  powers  are  quite  different. 
Once  a  private  corporation  adopts  its  long-range  plan,  it  may  push  hard  on 
the  various  units  of  the  corporation  to  meet  their  goals  and  objectives.  But 
the  controls  are  essentially  internal  --  incentives  and  sanctions  focusing 
exclusively  on  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  corporation;  if  things  go 
wrong,  the  onus  falls  on  the  officers,  employees,  and  shareholders.  Government 
planning,  in  contrast,  focuses  on  "guiding"  or  "influencing"  —  and  thus 
ultimately  controlling  —  the  activities  of  the  entire  nation.  If  things  go 
wrong  in  public  sector  planning,  it  will  be  the  taxpayer  and  consumer  who 
bear  the  main  burden.  Note  the  close  connection  between  selecting  planning 
objectives  and  the  programs  to  carry  them  out  in  the  statement  of  the  proponents 
of  centralized  planning:  "It  goes  without  saying  that  the  final  choice  among 
all  feasible  alternative  planning  objectives  and  programs  belongs  to  Congress.... 

Consider  carefully  the  comment  of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  co-sponsor 
of  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  of  1975,  "I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  compel,  but  we  surely  can  influence. "£2/  As  Hebert  Stein  has  noted,  if 
the  government  can  make  a  private  citizen  an  offer  he  cannot  refuse,  it  can 
exercise  coercion. — ' 

In  a  sense,  there  may  be  two  types  of  government  planning  that  need  to  be 
distinguished.  The  external  planning  --  which  has  been  discussed  here  --  involves 
all  sorts  of  extensions  of  government  powers  over  the  private  sectors  of  the 
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economy.  A  second  type  of  government  planning  Is  more  Internally-oriented, 

and  may  be  more  comparable  to  private  sector  planning.  This  second  type  of 

planning  really  relates  to  the  management  of  government's  own  activities. 

The  advocates  of  more  powerful  government  planning  tend  to  merge  the  two, 

using  shortcomings  in  government's  management  of  its  affairs  as  a  reason  for 

extending  government  power  and  influence  over  consumers  and  business. 

In  his  far-ranging  statement  advocating  national  economic  planning,  Senator 

Humphrey  deals  in  passing  with  this  second  aspect  of  government  planning: 

"...we  don't  have  any  economic  impact  statement  for  govern- 
mental decisions.  The  government  goes  around  willy-nilly 
making  decisions  of  consequence.  There  was  no  estimate  of 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  Occupational  Safety  Act,  for 
example.  I  happen  to  be  for  the  occupational  safety  pro- 
gram, but  what  were  its  economic  implications?  Did  anyone 
think  that  through?  No. 

"...the  manner  in  which  we  are  presently  utilizing  govern- 
ment resources  and  government  agencies  is  a  haphazard, 
helter-skelter  enterprise. . .we  can  show  that  with  some 
planning  in  our  government,  just  a  modest  amount,  a  little 
more  than  we're  doing,  we  can  reduce  governmental  costs 
and  get  better  governmental  services. "27/ 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  government  which  is  being  conducted  on  such 
a  haphazard,  helter-skelter  basis  would  be  reluctant  to  take  on  the  extremely 
ambitious  task  of  managing  the  entire  economy  prior  to  getting  its  own  house 
in  order.  Moreover,  attempts  in  the  recent  past  to  apply  business  planning 
techniques  to  the  management  of  the  government's  own  affairs  do  not  inspire 
confidence.  Certainly,  they  do  not  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  an  expansion 
of  government  planning  efforts  along  the  lines  of  the  Humphrey-Javits  bill. 

The  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System  and  Other  Planning  Experiments 
There  is  little  need  to  guess  at  the  impact  of  a  government-wide  planning 
system  at  the  Federal  level.  We  need  only  examine  the  planning  system  that  was 
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lnstituted  by  President  lyndon  B.  Johnson.  On  August  25,  19^5,  he  announced 

with  great  fanfare  the  introduction  of  "a  very  new  and  very  revolutionary 

system  of  planning  and  programming  and  budgeting  throughout  the  vast  federal 

government,  so  that  through  the  tools  of  modern  management  the  full  promise 

of  a  finer  life  can  be  brought  to  every  American  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  "£-2/ 

President  Johnson  went  on  to  describe  his  view  of  what  was  given  the  acronym 

PPBS  in  some  detail: 

"Under  this  new  system  each  Cabinet  and  agency  head  will 
set  up  a  very  special  staff  of  experts  who,  using  the 
most  modern  methods  of  program  analysis,  will  define  the 
goals  of  their  department  for  the  coming  year.  And  once 
these  goals  are  established  this  system  will  permit  us  to 
find  the  most  effective  and  the  least  costly  alternative 
to  achieving  American  goals....  So  this  new  system  will 
identify  our  national  goals  with  precision "29/ 

PPBS  initially  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm.  For  a  while  it  created 
a  land-office  business  for  the  services  of  economists,  statisticians,  and  program 
analysts.  Professors  Bertram  Gross  and  Michael  Spring  enthusiastically  described 
PPBS  as  "potentially  the  most  significant  management  improvement  in  the  history 
of  American  government. .. "^—>      The  August  1965  announcement  did  have  a  substan- 
tial history  behind  it.  Since  January  1961,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  Assistant  Secretary  Charles  J.  Hitch  had  been  attempting  to  apply 
the  principles  of  program  budgeting  to  Pentagon  dec is ion -making.  And  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  McNamara -Hitch  reforms  have  endured  in  the  Pentagon,  notably 
the  5-year  projections  of  force  structures  and  budgets,  as  well  as  the  review  of 
budget  submissions  along  program  rather  than  merely  service  lines. 

Some  of  the  enthusiastic  overreactions  in  the  implementation  of  PPBS  perhaps 
were  inevitable  and  not  fundamentally  different  from  private  sector  experiences. 
When  one  divisional  manager  of  a  large  electronics  company  was  asked  to  state  his 
division's  basic  Roals  as  an  input  to  the  corporate  planning  process,  he  listed 
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kOO  different  "basic  goals."  Another  division  manager's  plan  consisted  entire- 
ly of  100  pages  of  statistics,  vith  not  a  single  word  except  for  column  headings. 
Also,  it  takes  many  years,  not  the  mere  months  in  President  Johnson's  timetable, 
to  establish  a  planning  system.  As  pointed  out  by  Harold  Henry,  formal  planning 
systems  do  not  materialize  in  "a  period  of  a  few  weeks."  Such  a  system  is 
developed  gradually  over  "a  period  years."— J   R.  Hal  Mason  estimated  a  60-108 
month  time  sequence  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged  planning  organiza- 

tion.22/ 

In  retrospect,  it  is  quite  clear  that  PPBS  —  at  either  the  Pentagon  or 
White  House  levels  —  did  not  help  the  Federal  Government  avoid  fundamental 
overcommitments  either  at  home  or  abroad  or  to  avoid  an  unusual  array  of  "crises." 
Those  who  blithely  assume  that  the  "successes"  of  business  planning  can  readily 
be  replicated  at  the  national  level  may  well  ponder  over  both  the  failure  of  the 
Bdsel  in  the  private  sector  and  the  nature  of  the  major  federal  decisions  which 
were  made  at  the  peak  of  the  PPBS  enthusiasm  —  a  deeper  American  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  overpromising  of  the  Great  Society  domestic  programs. 

The  point  being  made  here  is  not  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  organized 
planning  led  to  these  failures  but  rather  that  it  clearly  did  not  prevent  them. 
David  Ewing  offers  a  stronger  conclusion,  "For  sheer  magnitude  of  fiasco,  however, 
business  cannot  compete  with  planners  in  the  military  and  government."—' 

Since  19^9,  the  PBBS  apparatus  has  largely  been  dismantled  in  the  Federal 
Government.  What  remains  is  performed  in  a  more  modest  manner  and  as  part  of 
the  annual  budget  preparation.  One  of  the  more  sympathetic  but  balanced  appraisals 
of  the  PPBS  effort  was  prepared  by  Jack  W.  Carlson,  a  professional  economist 
who  was  involved  in  the  program  in  a  major  way  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget: 

"The  U.  S.  experience  was  clearly  short  of  the  ideal. 
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Initially,  PPBS  became  a  different,  somewhat  competitive 

channel  for  decision-making. .. the  intent  was  to  provide 

more  useful  information  for  the  development  both  of  budgets 

and  legislation,  but  that  was  not  the  initial  result. 

...The  government,  not  to  mention  the  private  sector,  already 

turns  out  thousands  of  analyses,  evaluations,  and  studies    _.  / 

every  year.  Their  influence  on  policy  is  usually  negligible."^-' 

In  view  of  the  impact  of  a  more  formidable  planning  system,  such  as  that 

utilized  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps  we  should  be  pleased  that  the  results  of 

PPBS  were  mainly  paper  shuffling,  wheel-spinning  exercises.  In  his  analysis 

of  Britain's  experiences  with  centralized  planning,  John  Jewkes  painted  a 

rather  dismal  picture: 

"I  believe  that  the  recent  melancholy  decline  of  Great 
Britain  is  largely  of  our  own  making... At  the  root  of 
our  troubles  lies  the  fallacy  that  the  best  way  of 
ordering  economic  affairs  is  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  all  crucial  decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  State. "35/ 

In  his  analysis  of  the  French  planning  experience,  John  Sheahan  cites 
a  different  type  of  problem,  the  possibility  of  large  private  corporations  coming 
to  dominate  the  government  planning  process.  This  would  be  an  extension  of  the 
widely  held  "capture"  theory  of  federal  regulatory  agencies,  whereby  the  indus- 
tries being  regulated  may  come  to  dominate  the  decisions  of  the  government 
agencies  set  up  to  regulate  them.  Sheahan  contends  that  planning  by  consultation 
and  negotiation  in  France  tends  to  drive  the  government  planners  into  such  close 
alliance  with  business  interests  that  the  planning  board  becomes  a  champion  of 
the  firms  which  it  finds  it  easiest  to  deal  with.  Since  these  are  usually  the 
largest  businesses,  government  planning  thus  has  weakened  competition  and  may 
have  resulted  in  neglecting  social  concerns.^-' 

Under  none  of  these  alternatives  does  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  national 
economic  planning  appear  to  improve  the  overall  performance  of  the  national 
economy. If  anything,  it  would  tend  to  shift  even  further  the  focus  of  private 
enterprise  away  from  dealing  with  market  forces  and  meeting  consumer  demands 
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and  toward  reaching  an  accomodation  with  an  ever  more  powerful  governmental 
bureaucracy.   A  company  might  find  it  desirable  to  shift  resources  from 
conventional  marketing  activities  toward  convincing  the  government  to  adopt 
more  generous  production  targets  for  its  industry.  Thus,  the  payoff  from 
traditional  consumer  market  research  might  be  less  than  from  new  efforts  to 
persuade  the  government  to  treat  the  industry  more  generously. 

We  could  readily  conjur  up  visions  of  civilian  companies  following  some 
of  the  practices  of  that  branch  of  American  industry,  defense  production, 
which  is  now  most  closely  tied  to  governmental  dec is ion -making.  Business- 
financed  hunting  lodges  and  fishing  trips  for  civilian  government  planners 
might  seem  to  merely  follow  an  older  defense  industry  tradition.  But, 
legal  or  not,  such  public  sector  "marketing"  activities  would  seem  to  be  a 
low  priority  usage  of  business  resources.  Yet,  given  the  incentive  of  any 
organization  to  grow  and  prosper  in  the  environment  it  faces,  this  result 
would  not  be  surprising  under  a  system  of  strong  national  economic  planning 
and  dec is ion -making. 

Conclusion 
The  advocates  of  national  economic  planning  who  base  their  case  on  an 
extension  of  business  planning  activities  overestimate  the  state-of-the-art 
in  the  private  sector.  In  a  study  of  thirteen  large,  technically  oriented 
manufacturing  companies,  the  author  and  his  colleagues  reported  that  most  of 
the  output  of  long  range  planning  groups  was  found  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of 

scheduling  current  programs  with  long  leadtimes,  rather  than  in  the  develop- 

37/ 
ment  of  the  long-range  business  plans. — ' 

The  study  concluded  that  typical  long-range  plans  contained  excessive 

amounts  of  trivia,  such  as  monthly  delivery  schedules,  the  recruiting  budget, 

square  footage  of  storage  space  by  type,  and  so  forth.  "This  may  -  in  a  small 
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way  -  help  to  explain  why  business  plans  are  so  Infrequently  used  as 
real  decision-making  tools."— 

The  rapid  turnover  of  planning  staffs  and  business  planners  is  striking 
testimony  to  the  basic  dissatisfaction  with  the  results.  On  the  basis  of  many 
years  of  attending  meetings  with  business  planners,  the  author  developed  the 
following  rule  of  thumb:  anytime  you  hear  a  business  planner  explain  how 
planning  is  done  in  his  or  her  company,  remember  that  the  odds  are  better  than 
one  out  of  two  that  in  two  years  that  planning  staff  will  no  longer  exist, 
that  person  will  no  longer  head  the  planning  operation,  or  both. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  amount  of  formalized  planning  has  eliminated  any 
company' 8  uncertainty  concerning  future  technological  change,  the  vagaries 
of  weather,  discoveries  of  energy  or  other  natural  resources,  outbreaks  of 
war,  assassinations  of  national  leaders,  or  even  shifts  in  the  desires  of  the 
fickle  consumer.  As  Gerald  Sirkin  has  stated,  "Planners  have  no  crystal  ball" 
or  as  James  Matheson,  Director  of  the  Decision  Analysis  Group  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  put  the  matter,  "In  this  age  you  can't  plan  on  your  plans."—' 

Yet,  of  course,  business  planning  continues,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  the  sheer  momentum  of  past  activity  as  well  as  the  useful  by-products 
of  the  information  provided  to  the  management.  There  is  an  important  "opportu- 
nity cost"  involved  that  should  be  recognized.  The  manpower  and  other  resources 
that  are  devoted  to  the  planning  effort  are  unavailable  for  other  purposes. 

Both  the  high  cost  and  the  often  modest  results  have  led  many  companies 
to  scale  back  the  originally  overly  ambitious  planning  efforts  on  which  they 
had  embarked.  In  good  measure  this  may  have  been  the  natural  pattern  of  reaction 
and  accomodation  to  the  overselling  of  a  new  management  activity,  but  one 
avowedly  with  more  durability  than  the  short-term  fad.  Yet,  at  least  in  the 
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case  of  one  major  corporation  (General  Motors),  apparently  the  word  planning 

ho/ 
no  longer  is  used  in  any  corporate  title  or  to  describe  any  corporate  activity. — ' 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  possibilities  for  building  on  business  planning 
experiences  to  mold  a  national  planning  system  are  not  attractive.  Even  discount- 
ing the  very  serious  shortcomings  of  existing  business  planning  techniques,  the 
differences  between  business  and  government  decision-making  are  fundamental. 

Despite  all  of  the  sophisticated  apparatus,  business  planning  is  based  on 
the  traditionally  implicit  --  and  increasingly  explicit  —  assumption  that  the 
ultimate  decisions  on  the  allocation  of  resources  in  the  society  are  to  be  made 
by  individual  consumers.  An  important  corollary  of  that  is  if  a  company  guesses 
wrong  on  what  consumers  buy  it  will  suffer  the  consequences. 

Government  planning,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  is  based  on  a  fundamentally 
different  set  of  assumptions.  Government  determines  what  it  considers  to  be  in 
the  society's  overall  interests.  If  the  public  does  not  respond  accordingly,  it 
is  not  the  planners  who  are  considered  to  be  at  fault.  Rather,  new  and  more 
effective  devices  must  be  developed  to  get  the  public  to  accomodate  to  the 
planners'  view  of  the  good  (or  great)  society. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essence,  business  planning  is  part  of  a  decentralized 
dec is ion -making  process  where  the  individual  consumer  makes  the  ultimate  choices. 
National  planning  is  a  centralized  process  in  which  the  key  economic  decisions 
are  made  in  the  form  of  governmental  edicts.  The  greatest  danger  of  adopting 
a  form  of  centralized  economic  planning  is  that  it  will,  perhaps  unintentionally 
at  first  but  inevitably  as  its  initial  results  prove  disappointing,  propel  the 
society  away  from  market  freedoms  and  toward  greater  governmental  controls  over 
individual  behavior. 
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1755    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUE,    N.W.    /    WASHINGTON,    D.    C.    20036    /    CABLE:    RESOURCES    /    PHONE:    462-440C 


March  19,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

The  issues  raised  in  your  letter  of  March  4  are  fundamental 
to  American  life,  and  I  am  pleased  to  reply  to  your  queries.   The 
questions  you  raise  are  not  easily  answerable  by  any  amount  of 
research;  instead,  answers  must  come  from  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  respondent,  from  his  knowledge  accumulated  over  years  of  pro- 
fessional activity,  and  hopefully  from  such  wisdom  as  he  has  been 
able  to  acquire.   My  reply  to  your  questions  is  written  in  this 
spirit. 


The  first  major  question  raised  in  your  letter  relates  to  the 
role  that  government  should  play  in  setting  long-term  goals  and  in 
the  development  of  strategies.   It  seems  to  me  that  an  answer  to 
this  question  must  fall  in  two  parts.   First,  government  simply 
must  play  a  major  role  in  the  establishment  of  goals  and  strategies. 
It  is  unarguable,  I  think,  that  government  today  plays  a  major  role 
in  the  lives  of  everyone  in  our  country.   Whether  one  endorses  or 
condemns  specific  government  programs,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
deny  their  importance.   For  government  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
specific  programs  without  goals  is  like  a  ship  sailing  without  a 
compass.   There  must  be  some  agreement  on  where  we  wish  to  go, 
else  movement  and  activity  are  likely  to  be  pointless  or  worse. 
Government  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  institution,  but  democracy 
and  the  Constitution,  and  the  government  based  upon  them  are  not 
only  all  we  have,  but  the  best  our  combined  ingenuities  have  been 
able  to  create  until  now.   Governmental  processes  are  the  best 
device  we  have  for  national  debate  _on  goals  and  strategies,  and 
hopefully  for  some  resolution  of  the  issues. 
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But,  second,  I  think  everyone  is  concerned  lest  government 
grow  too  powerful,  too  pervasive  in  its  roles  with  ordinary 
citizens.   There  is  always  the  danger  of  improper  use  of  govern- 
ment power.   Most  of  us  feel  that  the  power  of  our  federal 
government  has  been  misused  in  a  number  of  ways  in  recent  years, 
and  certainly  the  same  is  true  of  government  power  in  other 
countries.   I  do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  proposing  that  government 
be  made  impotent  or  be  severely  shackled,  simply  because  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  responsibilities  it  may  go  astray.   My  view 
is  that  government  must  not  be  the  only  mechanism  for  the  formulation 
of  national  goals  and  strategies.   It  has,  in  my  view,  a  great,  even 
a  vital,  role  to  play,  but  I  feel  that  other  mechanisms  or  institu- 
tions must  also  exist  and  be  active.   I  agree  fully  with  the  statements 
in  your  letter  about  the  need  for  citizen  participation  in  government 
and  in  goal-setting  and  strategy-formulation  generally.   It  is  not 
easy  to  secure  satisfactory  citizen  participation,  as  I  am  sure  you 
fully  realize.   All  too  often  the  citizens  who  take  an  active  role 
are  those  with  a  private  ax  to  grind,  who  use  their  participation  in 
government  primarily  for  their  own  narrow  ends,  while  the  great  mass 
of  citizens  slumbers  on  peacefully,  awakening  only  late  to  protest. 

The  second  major  question  raised  in  your  letter  relates  to  what 
the  government  is  now  doing  on  goal  setting  and  in  the  formulation 
of  strategies,  and  as  to  the  deficiencies  in  those  activities.   I 
agree  very  much  with  your  letter,  that  many  activities  are  currently 
underway  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  federal  structure.   In  fact, 
the  very  proliferation  of  such  efforts  is  good  evidence  that  none 
of  them  is  adequate,  and  the  volume  of  reports  is  as  confusing  as  it 
is  helpful.   The  various  activities  mentioned  in  your  letter  are 
fragmented,  often  not  well  coordinated,  and  often  the  results  are  not 
used.   These  statements  are  as  true  for  nongovernmental  and  for 
quasi-governmental  activities  as  they  are  for  strictly  governmental 
ones.   Nonprofit  research  organizations,  such  as  I  have  been  connected 
with  for  some  years,  and  educational  institutions  are  perhaps  not 
wholly  blameless  in  this  situation,  although  we  have  often  found  it 
difficult  to  feed  the  results  of  our  research  into  the  national  policy- 
forming  process. 

The  present  efforts  of  the  federal  government,  such  as  you 
describe  briefly  in  your  letter,  are  not  only  often  ineffective  but 
they  are  frequently  inefficient  as  well.   That  is,  whatever  they  do 
achieve  comes  at  high  cost.   Your  letter  mentions  the  environmental 
impact  statements.   There  surely  has  been  much  effort  and  much 
expenditure  going  into  such  statements,  to  produce  a  great  volume 
of  reports — a  volume  of  lengthy  reports  so  great  that  no  agency, 
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much  less  any  individual,  can  comprehend  them  all.   Their  sheer 
mass  confuses  and  obfuscates  as  much  as  it  enlightens.   One  can 
fully  endorse  the  idea  of  vastly  more  concern  with  the  environment 
and  at  the  same  time  not  be  happy  with  the  course  that  events  have 
taken.   I  see  no  easy  answers. 

Your  third  major  question  is  concerned  with  what  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  present  efforts.   I  see  no  easy  or  simple  answer  to 
the  problem — if  any  such  easy  answer  existed,  it  would  have  been 
found  long  ago.   As  your  letter  suggests,  reforms  or  changes  might 
come  in  any  one  or  any  combination  of  several  places — the  Congress, 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  political  parties,  the  educational  estab- 
lishment, perhaps  elsewhere.   I  would  endorse  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  national  body  for  long  range  planning,  though  I  think  there  exist 
two  opposite  dangers  in  such  an  organization.   It  might  not  be 
competent,  or  its  work  might  not  be  relevant  to  national  needs,  or 
its  studies  might  not  be  used.   At  the  other  extreme,  it  might  become 
too  powerful,  in  effect  abrogating  to  itself  the  policy  decisions 
which  I  think  only  an  elected  political  body  should  make.   Perhaps 
this  long  range  planning  function  should  be  given  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  although  I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  would 
be  a  new  function  for  the  Smithsonian,  for  which  it  would  have  to  tool 
up.   Perhaps  this  function  should  be  given  to  some  body  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,  such  as  a  Council  of  National  Advisors, 
an  Economic  Planning  Board,  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors,  or  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Goals.   Or  it  might  be  given  to  an  Institute  for 
Congress,  or  to  a  special  foundation  established  privately  or  by  public 
action,  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  any  single  group,  regardless  of 
where  located,  will  be  able  to  monopolize  the  field — to  produce 
reports  and  recommendations  which  everyone  will  accept,  or  at  least 
will  accept  without  their  own  independent  analysis  to  verify  the 
conclusions.   If  this  be  so,  then  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  more 
than  one  source  of  goal  formulation  and  strategy  determination.   The 
Executive  and  the  Congress  might  each  have  its  own  unit,  as  now  each 
has  its  own  budget  unit,  and  to  these  might  be  added  a  prestigous 
private  foundation.   This  would  indeed  proliferate  the  number  of  units 
concerned  with  goals,  when  there  are  already  too  many  governmental 
units  in  the  field.   But  I  think  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
setup  is  less  with  the  number  of  units  than  with  the  fragmented 
approach  of  each. 
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My  own  experience  has  been  in  the  natural  resource  fields, 
and  here  there  is  a  clear  need  for  better  formulation  of  national 
goals  and  strategies  for  forestry,  for  outdoor  recreation,  for 
agriculture  and  food,  for  energy,  for  urban  programs  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  land  use  planning.   Though  it  is  tempting  to  suggest  that 
each  of  these  specialized  fields  have  its  own  policy,  goal-forming, 
strategy-defining  board  or  group,  clearly  this  leads  to  an  un- 
wieldy government  structure.   The  best  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
have  an  overall  structure  or  unit,  perhaps  one  Executive  and  one 
Congressional,  with  specialized  branches  to  deal  with  these  rather 
specialized  problems. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  are  useful  to  you.   If  there  is 
anything  further  I  can  do,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely 


jfi&ue^     ^Wi^ 


Marion  Clawson 
Consultant 
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March  19,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  much  time  to 
your  March  4  invitation  to  comment.   Accordingly,  I  have  only  a 
few,  mostly  first- impression,  thoughts  on  your  topics,  but  inasmuch 
as  you  were  kind  enough  to  write  me  at  such  length  I  want  to  share 
my  comments  with  you,  however  preliminary  they  may  be. 

But  first  let  me  tell  you  how  truly  excellent  I  thought  your 
piece  in  the  March  8  Washington  Post.   It  has  disturbed  me  for 
some  time  that  the  profoundly  serious  problems  of  proliferation 
simply  were  not  getting  the  kind  of  attention  they  merit,  and  you 
have  now  contributed  much  to  redressing  the  balance.   Congratulations, 
for  taking  on  a  tough  issue  and  for  doing  your  homework  so  thoroughly. 
You  and  your  staff  have  done  a  fine  job  and  a  distinct  service. 


Now  to  your  questions. 

What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals 
and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals? 

I  do  not  disagree  with  your  consensus.   Government  obviously 
has  a  major  role  in  planning,  in  goal  setting,  and  in  achievement 
of  objectives.   Still,  this  is  a  ticklish  business  and  I  would  like 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  government  and  politics.   For  example, 
the  development,  definition,  and  establishment  of  something  called 
national  goals  or  purposes  may  (with  some  justification)  run  into 
some  resistance  if  it  is  a  purely  governmental  exercise,  that  is, 
something  promulgated  by  a  particular  set  of  persons  who  happen  to 
constitute  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  at  one  point  in 
time.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goals  or  purposes  are  seen  as  the 
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logical  fruit  of  the  political  debate  leading  to  the  election  of 
the  government,  if  they  indeed  represent  or  closely  approximate 
the  platform  of  the  winning  party  or  persons,  then  they  can  be 
more  accurately  called  national  goals;  presumably,  they  would  meet 
with  more  success  among  the  people  than  would  goals  which  seem  to  be 
imposed  from  without,  say  by  a  national  commission. 


I  suppose  my  point  is  that  parties  and  individual  politic! 
should  be  discussing  options  and  directions  for  the  future  and 
presenting  at  least  relatively  distinct  choices  to  the  voters.   To 
a  certain  extent  this  does  occur — perhaps  to  a  surprising  extent, 
given  the  deliberately  amorphous  nature  of  our  political  parties — 
but  I  think  more  explicit  consideration  of  national  goals  would  be 
healthy  and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  points  regarding  selective  planning  and  the  avoidance  of 
a  rigid  blueprint  are  well  taken.   Some  things  simply  cannot  be 
planned,  and  in  any  case  flexibility  must  be  built  into  the  system 
for  future  changes  which  likely  will  surprise  even  the  most  assiduous 
planner.   In  this  regard,  I  enclose  a  tear  sheet  of  a  guest  editorial 
I  recently  wrote  on  predicting  and  projecting  the  future. 


What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard,  and  is  it  in 
any  way  deficient? 

As  you  point  out,  the  problem  consists  not  so  much  of  inactivity 
in  planning  or  lack  of  competency.   Indeed  there  may  well  be  enough 
government  planning,  especially  when  bolstered  by  organizations  like 
mine,  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  others,  and  by  the  academic 
sector.   The  main  sticking  point  seems  to  be  our  inability  to  take 
in,  coordinate,  and  digest  the  avalanche  of  long-range  planning 
material  that  already  is  being  produced. 

Even  when  this  extremely  decentralized  system  does  achieve  near 
consensus,  there  still  may  be  no  good  chance  of  it  resulting  in 
policy.   For  example,  in  my  field,  there  has  been  general  agreement 
for  some  time  that  pollution  is  much  more  effectively  and  cheaply 
controlled  through  effluent  charges  rather  than  through  regulation, 
but  the  regulatory  approach  has  been  adopted  consistently.   Oil  and 
natural  gas  deregulation  is  another  example:   many  economists  believe 
orderly,  progressive  deregulation  to  be  the  only  prudent  course  of 
action,  yet  it  obviously  has  potent  short-term  political  liabilities. 
How  to  convince  a  House  member  up  for  reelection  that  the  country 
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will  benefit  from  a  vote  which  will  raise  fuel  prices?  There  is 
no  clear  answer,  but  the  increased  staff  capability  of  Congress — 
such  as  found  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service — is  encouraging.   There  is  no  substitute 
for  good  staff  work.   It  doesn't  sound  very  exciting  or  innovative, 
but  if  I  had  only  a  few  dollars  to  spend,  I  would  put  them  into 
improving  the  staff. 

If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort 
either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development 
of  new  institutions? 

Again  I  find  I  mostly  agree  with  your  panelists.   Several  of 
their  suggestions  would  be  usefully  undertaken,  perhaps  particularly 
that  concerning  a  future  impact  statement.   By  whatever  name  or 
strategem,  I  believe  the  future  must  explicitly  be  considered. 

In  general,  I  am  skeptical  of  the  efficacy  of  new  institutions. 
The  most  important  things  in  your  letter — cooperation,  public  involve- 
ment, leadership,  confidence — are  not  achieved  through  creation  or 
rearrangement  of  blocks  on  an  organization  chart,  but  rather  arise 
out  of  the  public  spirit.   It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
depressing  and  disillusioning  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  of 
Watergate  in  this  regard;  it  may  take  more  time  to  recover.   But 
there  are  encouraging  signs  around,  not  the  least  of  which  is  your 
symposium,  the  fact  that  you  and  your  colleagues  are  confronting 
real  problems  seriously  and  searchingly.   I  noted  more  than  a  little 
hope  and  determination  in  your  letter,  and  this  is  certainly  where 
leadership  and  confidence  begin.   Keep  it  up. 


Sincerely  yours, 


& 


Charles  J.  Hitch 


Encl. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 


by 

Melville  J.  Ulmer 
University  of  Maryland 


Economists  and  other  analytical  thinkers  take  no  little  pride 
in  formulating  models  in  relative  rather  than  absolute  terms,  always 
with  an  eagle  eye  out  for  the  alternatives  open  in  problems  of  choice 
For  example,  more  sensitively  than  most,  they  perceive  that  growing 
old  is  a  good,  an  accomplishment  of  positive  merit,  because  of  the 
comparative  advantage  it  holds  over  the  only  possible  alternative. 

Now  I  think  it  helps  considerably  to  view  national  planning  in 
the  same  light;  that  is,  like  other  things,  we  need  to  judge  it 
in  relation  to  its  alternatives,  and  understand  thereby,  its  com- 
parative advantage.   Practically,  there  is  only  one  alternative 
I  know  of,  and  that  is,  more  or  less,  what  we  have  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  situation  of  unplanned  or  displanned  intervention 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  economic  life.   True,  theoretically, 
laissez-faire  is  a  third  alternative,  but  that  position  overlooks 
completely  the  historical  fact  of  how  we  got  in  the  situation  we're 
in  now.   I  refer  not  to  the  quality  of  specific,  prevailing 
economic  measures  of  the  state,  which  is  often  poor,  but  to  the 
reason  for  their  existence.   Do  they  represent,  at  least  in  part, 
a  response  to  real,  serious,  and  possibly  soluble  problems? 
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Except  for  the  lunatic  fringe  of  libertarians,  I  think 
everyone  recognizes  today  that  pollution,  environmental  destruction, 
waste,  industrial  injuries,  poverty,  unemployment,  inflation  and 
so  on  are  real  problems,  and  that,  however  ineffectually,  government 
has  responded  to  such  as  these. 

So  the  question,  why  plan?,  boils  down  in  practice  to  a  choice 
between  the  status  quo,  more  or  less,  and  some  other  approach  to 
the  economic  role  of  government.   That  there  must  be  a  significant 
role  is  beyond  question,  unless  we  attribute  all  of  our  ills, 
including  pollution  and  the  contamination  of  food  and  drugs,  to 
government  itself.   Nevertheless  some  feign  horror  at  the  thought. 
A  recent  meeting  on  the  subject,  at  which  I  was  an  observer,  was 
called  by  a  committee  of  philanthropic  educators,  drawn  from  the 
upper  end  of  Fortune's  500  largest  corporations.   They  described 
planning  this  way:   An  economic  planning  board  is  born,  and  its 
members  all  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Josef  Stalin.   The 
board  inserts  its  quantified  goals  of  final  national  output  in 
a  linear  programming  model  of  the  American  economy.   Professor 
Wissily  Leontief ,  the  nobel  laureate  in  economics  who  fortunately 
has  a  Russian  name,  provides  the  underlying  "input-output," 
relationships,  a  subject  matter  in  which  he  is  expert.   A  few 
adjustments,  corrections,  manipulations,  the  computer  spins  again, 
and  the  planning  board  reads  off  the  optimum  price  and  quantity  for 
every  good  and  service  in  the  economy.   Enter:  the  master  of  imperative 
planning,  whose  duty  it  is  to  impose  these  results  on  the  American 
people.   He  is  of  course  the  President  of  the  United  Socialist  States 
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of  America.   I've  exaggerated  only  slightly. 

Extraordinarily  frenetic  though  that  portrait  may  be,  it 
contains  two  common  misconceptions  that  need  to  be  confronted.   First 
of  all,  there's  nothing  more  authoritarian  about  economic  regulations, 
in  a  democracy,  than  there  is  about  traffic  laws.   Like  the  traffic 
laws,  they're  to  be  judged  exclusively  on  their  results.   Secondly, 
to  discover  what  in  fact  planning  would  do,  we've  got  to  steer 
clear  of  wearily  concocted  fantasies  and  hark  back  to  those  basic 
economic  problems,  pragmatically  drawn  from  experience,  to  which 
government  has  already  responded,  and  to  which  planning,  as  the 
first  order  of  business  would  also  have  to  respond.   Can  planning 
make  a  substantive  and  valuable  difference? 

One  difference  lies  in  a  contrast  in  institutional  outlook. 
Presently  government  in  America  operates  on  the  fundamental  premise 
that  the  market,  the  free  market,  knows  no  wrong  -  in  general, 
that  is.   Hence  government  is  thrust  into  an  unchanging  posture  of 
constant  surprise.   We  are  surprised  that  inflation  occurs,  and 
accelerates,  every  time  business  activity  is  expanded,  even  though 
it  has  been  doing  so  repeatedly  for  30  years.   We  are  even  more 
surprised  when  inflation  doesn't  disappear  as  corrective  recessions 
are  invoked,  even  though  prices  have  risen  in  every  year  but  one 
since  World  War  II.   And  we  are  surprised  at  pollution,  poverty, 
food  and  drug  contamination,  urban  sprawl,  crime  in  inner  cities, 
and  so  on  -  even  though  all  are  equally  predictable,  without 
the  aid  of  econometric  models.   Surprise  make  for  hectic  inef f ectuality 
waste  and  proliferation  of  agencies  often  operating  at  cross  purposes. 
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In  contrast,  economic  planning  requires  a  pragmatic  govern- 
mental attitude  of  readiness,  the  same  alertness  and  forethought 
that  any  sensible  person  exercises  in  his  own  affairs.   At  a  minimum 
it  would  result  in  the  coordination  of  what  government  is  trying  to 
do  now,  in  its  displanned,  disorganized  way.   The  organization 
of  a  planning  board,  unless  democratic  processes  fail  entirely, 
would  be  obligated  to  see  to  that. 

But  that's  simply  a  minimum.   Beyond  that,  we'd  undoubtedly 
have  a  much  more  active  government  than  we  have  now.   I  don't  mean, 
necessarily,  a  larger  government.   Much  of  what  we  do  presently  is 
wasted,  or  perverted  by  special  interests.   Yet  planning  would  mean 
a  truly  busier  government  simply  because  so  many  public  needs  now 
go  unattended.   On  this  matter,  no  doubt,  the  issues  raised  require 
more  space  than  that  taken  for  this  brief  statement.   But  the  basic 
question  is  this:  Are  there  serious  problems  of  society  today  that 
demand  for  solution  a  more  positive  response  from  government  than 
we  can  possibly  get  without  a  planning  mechanism.   I  think  full 
employment  without  inflation  is  one  of  these.   It  is  insoluble  now, 
and  yet  I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere  that  its  achievement  would  be 
manageable  under  planning.    But  so  would  offsets  to  the  present 


antisocial  behavior  of  some  oligopolistic  industries,  in  all 


*In  The  Welfare  State:  USA  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1969J  and 
"Toward  Public  Employment  and  Economic  Stability,"  Journal  of  Economic 
Issues,  Dec.  1972. 
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its  manifestations,  the  narrowly  aggressive  behavior  of  some  unions 
the  social  costs  of  unrestrained  exploitation  of  the  environment. 
These,  like  the  so-called  energy  crisis,  suggest  the  empirical 
questions  which  would  ask  us  to  compare  what  we  have  now,  what  we 
are  likely  to  get  under  present  circumstances,  and  what  we  could 
possibly  achieve  by  other  means.   Fundamentally,  planning  means 
freedom  from  dead  ideologies,  freedom  for  using  the  power  of 
government  to  subordinate  all  the  other  desiderata  of  society,  like 
profits  or  growth,  to  the  central  one  of  furthering  the  public 
interest . 
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ADVISORY 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.     20575 

March  19,  1976 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  3rd  summarizing  your  February 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  hearings  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  the  government's  role  in  setting  long-term  goals 
and  the  strategies  for  achieving  them.  We  appreciate  your  invitation 
to  comment  on  those  hearings. 

Your  conclusion  that  our  government  has  too  often  used  the  "band- 
aid"  approach  to  national  problems  seems  sound.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  studied  many  facets  of  Federal - 
aid  programs  and  national  goals  setting,  and  has  found  that  generally 
they  "just  grew."  As  a  result  of  its  studies,  the  Commission  has 
recommended  a  number  of  measures  to  coordinate  and  systematize  the 
Federal  government's  decision-making  process,  including  (1)  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  which  was  enacted  in  1968  and  requires 
the  consideration  of  "all  viewpoints—national ,  regional,  State  and 
local,"  and  (2)  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  pro- 
visions calling  for  the  President  to  develop  and  publish  every  two 
years  a  national  growth  policy  report.  One  of  the  Commission's 
current  studies  deals  with  other  managerial  aspects  of  coordinating 
Federal -aid  programs. 

The  comments  below  address  the  specific  questions  outlined  in 
your  letter,  based  upon  the  Commission's  studies  of  such  matters  over 
the  last  16  years. 

Question  1:  What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals 
and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  these  goals? 

We  agree  with  the  consensus  that  emerged  from  your  hearings  and 
believe  that  government  has  a  responsibility  to  look  ahead,  to  plan, 
to  set  objectives,  and  to  define  goals  for  the  nation.  In  fact,  partly 
at  ACIR's  urging,  it  is  national  policy  now  to  do  so.  This  year  the 
third  report  of  the  President  on  national  growth  will  be  published. 
From  a  review  of  the  1972  and  1974  reports,  and  a  review  of  the  1976 
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draft,  this  new  Presidential  decision-making  process  is  clearly  some- 
thing of  a  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  beginning.  The 
preparation  of  these  reports  involves  the  Domestic  Council,  HUD,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  an  increasingly  broad  and 
better  defined  information  gathering  experience  which  brings  together 
in  one  place  many  views  on  many  subjects  without  the  distortion  of 
any  one  narrow  parochial  perspective.  Nevertheless,  it  fails  to 
establish  clear  goals  or  to  define  specific  objectives.  Thus,  its 
integrative  impact--an  essential  element  in  national  decision-making, 
as  your  hearings  point  out--is  weak. 

Planning  should  be  selective,  of  course,  so  that  it  can  remain 
manageable  and  attuned  to  that  which  is  appropriately  governmental. 
But  this  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  ignoring  an  integrative  approach 
to  interrelated  problems.  It  should  be  recognized  that  Federal  pro- 
grams have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  long  range  impacts,  and  they 
will  conflict  with  one  another  from  time  to  time  unless  they  are  inter- 
related. Settling  the  frontiers,  building  the  railroads,  providing 
interstate  highways  and  the  national  system  of  airports,  and  making 
widespread  homeownership  possible  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  major 
long-term  impacts  of  Federal  policies.  So  the  question  really  is  not 
whether  the  government  should  set  these  long-term  goals,  but  how  thor- 
oughly it  should  consider  their  long  term  effects  and  interrelation- 
ships. Many  of  our  current  environmental  and  energy  problems  can  be 
traced  back  to  other  long  range  national  goals  set  forth  in  ad  hoc 
fashion  in  earlier  pieces  of  legislation. 

On  the  subject  of  involving  the  public  substantially  in  setting 
national  goals,  the  "all  viewpoints"  provision  in  Title  IV  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  expresses  the  Commission's 
view.  This  has  been  expressed  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  different 
ways.  Most  recently,  for  example,  the  Commission  called  for  public 
participation  in  the  budgeting  processes  at  State  and  local  levels 
as  an  outgrowth  of  its  deliberations  on  the  extension  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program.  The  President's  national  growth  policies 
process  established  partially  at  the  urging  of  the  Commission  also 
incorporates  a  public  involvement  provision.  Unfortunately,  that 
provision  was  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  1972  and  1974  reports, 
but  it  was  used  in  a  modest  fashion  in  the  preparation  of  the  1976 
report.  "Open  government"  clearly  is  an  essential  element  of  respon- 
sible and  responsive  democracy,  but  there  is  no  single  best  way  that 
this  can  be  done.  Imagination  and  creativity  in  both  our  political 
and  governmental  processes  are  called  for  in  achieving  this  goal. 

Regarding  the  rigidity  of  plans,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
adherence  to  a  plan  regardless  of  changes  in  circumstances  makes  no 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  plans 
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and  goals  can  be  so  long  range  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
specific  actions  to  be  taken  immediately  if  plans  are  to  be  imple- 
mented and  goals  achieved.  A  productive  linkage  between  planning 
and  action  requires  that  plans  be  specifically  reflected  in  short 
range  programming,  recommended  legislation  for  immediate  action, 
and  current  budgets.  Without  such  a  linkage,  planning  is,  and 
often  has  been,  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  This  brings  us,  then, 
to  the  conclusion  that  annual  (or  at  least  biennial)  updating  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  planning  process.  The  only  alternative 
is  vagueness  and  lack  of  action. 

Question  2:  What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard,  and 
is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  President's  national  growth  policies 
report  is  a  biennial  activity  undertaken  through  the  Domestic  Council 
with  a  lead  staff  role  by  HUD.  It  is  largely  urban  oriented,  but  also 
attempts  to  integrate  urban  and  rural  interests.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  preparing  somewhat  of  a 
counterpart  rural  development  plan  each  year.  However,  critics  have 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  policy  emanating  from  these  two  sources, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Domestic  Council  has  an  inadequate  staff  for 
long-range  efforts.  Ever  since  the  Congress  abolished  the  President's 
Natural  Resources  Planning  Board  in  the  early  1940' s,  the  Presidency 
has  been  most  reluctant  to  reinstitute  long  range  thinking.  Planning 
by  budget  and  economic  units  of  the  Federal  government  has  been  largely 
short  range  through  most  of  its  history.  Most  long  range  planning  by 
the  Federal  government  usually  has  been  below  the  Presidential  level 
and  limited  to  special  purposes  such  as  river  basin  development,  the 
interstate  highway  system,  or  outdoor  recreation.  Long  range  planning 
by  the  Office  of  the  President  has  often  been  seen  by  Congress  as 
potentially  too  powerful  a  lever  to  be  assigned  to  the  executive 
branch.  Despite  the  consensus  of  all  the  experts  that  the  Federal 
government  should  do  long  range  planning,  the  fact  is  that  such 
activity  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  politically  legitimate  activity. 
Only  Congress  can  change  this  and  perhaps  this  will  occur  as  Congress 
strengthens  its  own  oversight  and  information  gathering  capacity. 

Environmental  impact  statements  do  force  the  government  to  engage 
in  some  long  range  thinking  as  suggested  in  your  hearings,  but  usually 
in  a  negative  fashion.  The  question  posed  in  the  EIS  process  deals 
largely  with  negative  impacts,  with  reasons  to  stop  or  alter  some  pro- 
posed development.  While  this  characterization  may  be  somewhat  over- 
drawn in  view  of  what  is  technically  required,  it  does  reflect  the 
practical  effect.  The  more  positive  planning  for  economic  develop- 
ment, job  creation,  amelioration  of  poverty  conditions  and  blight, 
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and  other  such  objectives,  are  often  more  controversial  and  not  so 
strongly  pursued  at  the  present  time. 

One  can  conclude,  as  you  do  from  the  hearings,  that  the  govern- 
ment much  more  often  reacts  to  events  rather  than  anticipates  them, 
and  that  such  planning  as  does  go  on  is  in  specialized  areas,  isolated, 
and  not  interrelated  with  many  existing  realities  in  other  parts  of 
the  Federal  government—not  to  mention  State  and  local  jurisdictions. 
This  is  not  primarily  because  of  the  lack  of  needed  institutional  and 
financial  arrangements.  DOT's  national  transportation  plan  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors'  and  CEQ  annual  reports,  along  with  the 
annual  report  of  HUD  and  USDA  on  their  joint  activities,  the  President's 
national  growth  report,  and  federally  funded  planning  at  State,  regional, 
and  local  levels,  together  provide  many  of  the  vehicles  needed.  But 
there  is  no  "closure"  in  the  system.  The  pieces  are  never  brought 
together.  The  manpower  to  bring  them  together  is  not  there,  and  the 
will  to  do  so  is  not  there.  There  is  a  very   real  fear  that  planning 
gives  government  too  much  power,  and  that  private  rights  may  suffer 
if  the  government  does  too  much  planning.  Much  of  this  feeling  results 
from  associating  planning  with  totalitarian  or  socialistic  nations, 
and  failing  to  recognize  that  planning  is  a  neutral  technique  which 
can  serve  democracies  well  as  long  as  the  planning  is  done  in  the 
open  with  public  involvement,  and  with  constitutional  guarantees  of 
individual  freedoms. 

As  a  central  management  function,  planning  also  suffers  from  the 
Watergate  experience  in  which  central  management  in  the  executive  branch 
of  government  was  seen  to  be  untrustworthy  and  a  force  to  be  feared  in 
proportion  to  its  growing  strength.  Again,  however,  the  solution  is 
not  less  planning  but  bringing  it  more  into  the  open. 

At  the  Congressional  level,  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  offer  the  opportunity  for  integrative 
thinking  on  Capitol  Hill.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  effec- 
tively these  overall  mechanisms  can  moderate  the  prime  mover  roles  of 
individual  subject  matter  committees  and  can  initiate  long  range  thinking 
as  a  practical  backdrop  for  annual  budgeting  and  periodic  review  of 
program  legislation.  If  these  mechanisms  fare  no  better  than  their 
0MB  and  Domestic  Council  counterparts  in  the  executive  branch,  rela- 
tively little  will  be  accomplished  along  these  lines. 

Use  by  the  government  of  the  many  excellent  studies  of  long  term 
problems  produced  by  prominent  thinkers  in  and  out  of  government  and 
available  in  the  public  domain  is  indeed  inadequate,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  your  hearings.  The  National  Science  Foundation  in  recent  years  has 
been  actively  seeking  to  make  even  more  such  material  available  through 
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its  RANN  program,  and  many  special  commissions  and  other  sources  con- 
tinue to  turn  out  more  material  than  is  ever  used. 

One  institutional  problem  in  making  better  use  of  this  material 
is  the  relative  lack  of  mechanisms  for  making  it  more  readily  available. 
Most  of  this  information  is  deposited  in  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  is  publicized  by 
periodic  flyers.  But  wery   little  of  it  is  ever  synthesized  or  ade- 
quately described  for  potential  users.  Even  those  Federal  agencies 
which  sponsor  the  research  initially  seldom  synthesize  it  for  their 
own  use.  In  short,  part  of  the  problem  may  be  its  practical  dissemi- 
nation to  decision-makers. 

Question  3:  If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort 
either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development  of  new 
institutions? 

Part  of  overcoming  these  deficiencies  is  for  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  agree  upon  the  "legitimacy"  and  essential  nature  of  national 
planning.  The  nation  already  has  more  than  enough  institutions  to  handle 
the  job  if  it  really  wants  it  done.  In  Congress,  any  new  effort  along 
these  lines  could  be  focused  upon  the  budget  committees,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  GAO,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  In  the  executive  branch,  the  natural  focus  would 
be  the  Domestic  Council,  in  coordination  with  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil when  international  affairs  warrant.  For  most  purposes,  national  and 
international  affairs  are  separate  enough  to  argue  strongly  against  a 
merger  of  the  National  Security  and  Domestic  Councils.  Gradually,  as 
experience  is  gained  with  national  planning  under  a  new  national  priority 
for  it,  these  executive  and  legislative  institutions  could  be  modified 
as  needed.  Basically,  though,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
tinkering  with  these  institutions,  by  itself,  will  make  much  difference 
at  the  outset. 

A  few  additional  implementation  tools,  however,  might  be  quite 
significant.  Two  examples  are  proposals  which  this  Commission  has  sup- 
ported for  many  years,  (1)  requiring  periodic  Congressional  review  of 
Federal  programs,  and  (2)  authorizing  the  President  to  submit  grant 
consolidation  plans  to  the  Congress  for  quick  action.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress has  seldom  exercised  its  oversight  responsibility  strenuously 
enough  to  require  the  President  and  the  executive  agencies  to  live 
up  to  the  existing  mandates  for  executive  branch  planning.  Cases  in 
point  include  the  National  Growth  Report,  Agriculture's  Annual  Report 
on  Rural  Development  Goals,  and  the  National  Transportation  Plan. 

Adding  some  staff  in  existing  central  management  units  and  legis- 
lative oversight  committees  specifically  for  long  range  planning  pur- 
poses would  be  preferable  to  establishing  new  organizations  for  goal 
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setting  or  planning  which  would  be  outside  the  mainstream  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  can  apply  the  historical  lessons  of  planning  at  local 
levels  of  government  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  clearly 
that  as  planning  became  more  "legitimate"  it  moved  successively  from 
a  citizens'  planning  committee  at  its  beginning  early  in  this  century, 
to  a  formal  public  planning  commission  within  the  framework  of  govern- 
ment but  separate  from  the  local  governing  body  and  chief  executive, 
and  then  in  recent  decades  into  a  department  or  office  of  planning 
directly  responsible  to  the  localities'  governing  body  and  chief 
executive.  Keeping  long  range  planning  outside  the  normal  govern- 
mental structure  at  the  national  level --through  special  commissions, 
councils,  or  foundations—would  be  a  recognition  that  planning  had 
not  yet  been  accepted  as  a  normal  part  of  central  management  and  policy 
making.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  various  groups  outside  the  main- 
stream of  management  and  policy  making  do  not  have  significant  contri- 
butions to  make.  Indeed  they  do.  ACIR  itself  is  one  such  body,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  making  a  significant  contribution  by  evaluating 
existing  programs  and  initiating  new  ideas.  However,  without  inte- 
grative and  long  range  thinking  going  on  within  central  management 
and  policy  making  units  of  government,  there  is  no  mechanism  for 
using  counsel  generated  by  outside  groups. 

The  Federal  government  now  has  had  more  than  a  decade  of  exper- 
ience with  improved  management  techniques  such  as  planning-prograrmring- 
budgeting  systems  (PPBS),  management  by  objectives,  program  evaluation, 
and  policy  analysis.  These  are  all  efforts  to  get  long  range  thinking 
and  goal  setting  institutionalized  within  the  regular  processes  of 
central  management  and  policy  making.  The  proposal  in  your  letter 
that  Congress  insist  on  each  government  agency's  budget  submission 
including  a  planning  document  stating  goals  and  policies  would  be 
another  such  effort.  These  are  all  to  the  good.  So  are  the  expanding 
efforts  to  require  impact  statements,  not  only  concerning  the  environ- 
ment, but  also  addressing  economic,  fiscal,  intergovernmental,  infla- 
tionary, energy,  and  other  such  matters.  The  objectives  of  these 
analyses  are  unassailable,  but  the  problem  is  to  keep  the  process 
manageable.  Again,  we  return  to  the  necessity  of  selective  planning 
and  policy  analysis  on  key  issues  so  that  policy  making  programs  and 
projects  are  not  paralyzed. 

Federal  information,  education,  training,  and  planning  assistance 
programs  are  essential  lubricants  in  national  policy  and  planning  en- 
deavors. They  are  essential  to  assuring  (1)  State  and  local  govern- 
ment involvement  in  national  policy  making,  (2)  educating  the  public 
for  civic  responsibility,  (3)  avoidance  of  duplicative  information 
gathering  at  all  levels,  and  (4)  government  and  private  sector  cooper- 
ation. Yet,  at  the  present  time  planning  assistance  and  intergovern- 
mental personnel  programs  are  facing  significant  budget  reductions, 
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while  proposals  for  more  timely  information  gathering  (such  as  the 
mid-decade  census)  languish,  and  the  tension  between  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  privacy  acts  makes  it  unclear  as  to  how  to  make  best  use 
of  the  many  Federal  data  sources  for  planning  purposes  at  all  levels. 
These  issues  all  must  be  addressed,  but  they  are  at  the  how-to-do-it 
level,  rather  than  at  the  first  priority  level  of  deciding  whether 
it  is  really  expected  that  long  range  planning  and  goal  setting 
should  be  made  a  regular  part  of  national  government  in  the  United 
States. 

To  help  overcome  the  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  government's 
present  approach  to  setting  long  range  goals  and  to  develop  strategies 
for  achieving  them,  attention  might  focus  on  these  objectives: 

1.  Clarify  and  operationalize  Congressional  intent  in  support 
of  national  planning. 

2.  Systematize  and  strengthen  Federal  support  for  planning  at 
State  and  local  levels  (including  regional),  and  for  building 
greater  governing  capacity  at  these  levels. 

3.  Require  a  major  study  of  Federal  information  and  research 
programs  relating  to  the  practical  availability  of  the  results 
of  such  programs  for  planning,  management,  and  policy  making 
at  all  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  private  sector. 

On  the  first  point,  Congress  could  show  that  it  means  business 
with  respect  to  requirements  for  executive  branch  preparation  of  the 
national  growth  report,  the  annual  rural  development  report,  the 
national  transportation  plan,  and  other  such  legislated  national 
planning  requirements,  by  providing  adequate  planning  staffs  in  the 
executive  branch  for  these  purposes,  and  by  assuring  more  adequate 
Congressional  oversight  of  these  executive  functions.  Additionally, 
Congress  could  re-emphasize  and  operationalize  its  intent  and  capa- 
bility for  periodic  program  reviews  and  oversight  by  giving  serious 
attention  to  legislation  such  as  S.  2925,  the  Government  Economy 
and  Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976,  introduced  recently  by  Senator 
Muskie.  For  purposes  of  improving  the  Federal  government's  capa- 
bility for  collecting  inputs  from  the  field  for  its  planning  process, 
Congress  could  recognize  that  the  executive  branch's  field  structure 
has  been  reorganized,  and  is  established  in  10  regions,  each  with 
a  Federal  Regional  Council.  It  now  should  face  the  question  of 
whether  national  efforts  should  utilize  these  mechanisms  and  incor- 
porate information  from  the  field  representing  the  views  of  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  regional  governmental  units,  as  well  as  private 
sector  interests  and  the  public-at-large. 
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Secondly,  to  strengthen  its  support  for  State,  local,  and  regional 
planning  and  governing  capacity,  Congress  could  consider  consolidation 
and  increased  funding  of  various  planning  assistance  programs,  as  well 
as  more  adequate  funding  of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act.  These 
programs  assist  the  lower  levels  of  government  not  only  in  improving 
their  own  operations,  but  also  in  incorporating  citizen  involvement 
at  those  levels  in  meaningful  ways.  Another  important  action  which 
Congress  could  take  to  strengthen  central  management  and  policy  making 
would  be  to  establish  a  civil  service  career  development  program 
requiring  advanced  training  as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to  top 
management  levels  in  the  Federal  government.  The  required  training 
might  include  management  and  planning  techniques,  communications 
techniques,  orientation  to  major  national  issues,  intergovernmental 
relations,  public  finance,  accounting,  and  personnel  management.  Ap- 
propriate State,  local  and  regional  officials  should  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Finally,  the  study  of  Federal  information  sources  would  inventory 
the  types  of  information  presently  generated  (of  both  the  statistical 
and  the  research  or  analytical  types),  methods  now  used  for  synthesizing 
them  and  making  them  useful,  and  their  current  availability  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  Federal  government.  This  inventory  would  be  eval- 
uated and  recommendations  would  be  made  to  improve  both  the  availability 
and  usefulness  of  such  information  for  planning,  management,  and  policy- 
making purposes. 

None  of  these  proposal s--and  they  are  simply  staff  views— are 

revolutionary.  They  build  on  the  rather  substantial  institutional  and 

information  base  that  has  emerged  in  recent  years.  Their  thrust  is 
to  focus  on  the  task  ahead  of  us. 

In  all  this,  however,  it  must  be  recognized  that  traditional 
political  values  and  basic  systemic  issues  are  involved.  Historically, 
ours  has  been  a  system  that  responds  vigorously  to  a  crisis  that  is 
overt,  undeniable,  and  easily  defined.  Intricate,  interrelated,  yet 
insistent  challenges  usually  have  been  treated,  if  at  all,  in  a  piece- 
meal, partial  fashion,  due  to  the  interplay  of  diverse  interests  within 
our  highly  pluralistic,  multi -centered  governmental  and  political  system. 
The  "concert  of  interests"  approach  occupies  a  hallowed  place  in  our 
political  tradition.  And  rightly  so!  Yet  its  application  today  is 
more  difficult  than  ever  before,  given  the  greater  heterogeneity  of 
the  American  electorate,  the  growing  list  of  issues  that  are  matters 
of  public  policy,  and  the  increasing  difficulties  of  our  party  system 
in  fulfilling  its  historic  compromise  and  consensus-building  roles. 
Integrative  responses,  not  to  mention  effective  anticipatory  plan- 
ning, are  difficult  to  mount  under  these  very  real  political  and 
systemic  constraints. 
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I  hope  these  comments  will  be  helpful.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 


T>— *  £•  LjJ  ^-^^ 


David  B.  Walker 
Assistant  Director 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
The  United  States  Senate 
1203  Dlrksen  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

William  D.  Carey,  Executive  Officer  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  asked  me  to  respond  on  both  of  our  be- 
halfs  to  your  4  March  1976  letter  which  summarized  the  discussions  of 
the  4-6  February  symposium  by  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 
on  "Our  Third  Century:   Directions."  I  shall  address  the  three  specific 
questions  which  were  taken  as  the  major  agenda  items  at  the  February 
symposium  in  order: 

Question  1:   What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long- 
term  goals  and  in  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals? 

We  agree  with  the  consensus  of  the  symposium  participants  that 
since  a  long-range  view  of  the  nation's  activities  has  become  imperative, 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  look  ahead  and  to  plan.   However, 
given  the  built-in  bias  in  favor  of  the  policy  premises  of  any  incumbent 
administration  and  the  existence  of  a  vested- interest  bureaucracy,  govern- 
ment tends  to  project  a  future  which  does  not  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
contrasting  expectations.   We  are  therefore  skeptical  about  its  ability 
to  take  the  lead  in  long-term  goal  setting. 

Instead  of  stressing  "goals"  and  "goal  setting"  as  a  proper  role 
for  government,  we  believe  the  emphasis  should  be  upon  developing  strat- 
egies for  displaying  and  examining  choices  and  alternatives,  and  the 
social  and  institutional  changes  that  are  both  implicit  and  explicit  in 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  those  choices  and  alternatives.   However, 
even  this  is  insufficient  without  creating  a  process  by  which  the  Congress 
and  various  sectors  of  the  public  focus  discussion  and  debate  around  the 
information  presented.   Thus,  although  we  applaud  the  major  emphasis  the 
symposium  placed  on  substantial  public  involvement  in  developing  alter- 
natives, we  are  dubious  about  the  merits  of  any  proposals,  no  matter  how 
well  intentioned,  whose  objectives  are  simply  to  provide  an  undifferen- 
tiated public  with  better  information.   Little  would  be  gained  and  much 
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could  be  lost  by  a  token  parade  of  choices  and  alternatives  which  is  not 
coupled  to  follow- through  discussions  and  hearings. 


Question  2:   What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard,  and 
is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 


Government  policy  centers,  including  OMB,  CEA,  and  CEQ,  do  produce 
reports  which  include  long-range  projections  and  forecasts.  However,  it 
is  worth  stressing  that  these  reports  are  carefully  honed  to  be  compat- 
ible with  Administration  policy.  Therefore,  although  they  have  some  value, 
they  do  not  meet  the  needs  perceived  by  the  participants  at  the  February 
symposium,  nor  do  they  make  any  serious  attempt  to  display  and  examine 
choices  and  alternatives.  Moreover,  the  present  process  through  which 
government  generates  such  policy  reports  suffers  from  an  institutional 
myopia,  induced  in  part  by  constituency  and  group  pressures,  and  in 
part  by  the  shrinkage  of  public  confidence  in  government's  capacity  to 
assess  with  any  accuracy  either  the  short  run  or  long  run  implications  of 
its  specific  policy  decisions. 

If  projective  studies  are  to  be  useful,  it  would  be  preferable  for 
government,  and  particularly  the  Congress,  to  explore  strategies  for  genuine 
public  involvement  rather  than   attempting  to  improve  its  long-range  plan- 
ning capabilities  exclusively  by  means  of  internal,  institutional  changes. 
Both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  should  turn  to  a  variety  of  existing 
institutions — universities,  professional  societies,  other  non-profit 
organizations,  consortia  of  quasi-private  organizations — to  generate  a 
spirited,  lively,  and  competitive  stream  of  studies  of  critical  choices, 

ould  couple  the  generation  of  such  studies  to  a  process  for  network- 
„  d  synthesizing  the  variety  of  outputs.   This  would  be  consistent 
g*  cjbnvesging  the  variety  of  views  which  marks  the  national  culture,  and 
bulfw4a.;.one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  the  simplistic,  straight-line  ap- 
roaak  that  so  frequently  characterizes  government  policy  making. 

Question  3:   If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
effort  either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development 
of  new  institutions? 


As  our  responses  to  questions  1  and  2  suggest,  we  are  skeptical 
about  the  value  of  creating  any  new  government  institutions  for  long-r 
range  policy  planning  in  the  absence  of  processes  through  which  govern- 
ment can  generate  and  make  use  of  the  resources  of  non-governmental 
public  involvement.   The  history  of  the  former  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  demonstrates  all  too  clearly  how  a  laudable  and 
vital  government  institution  can  become  ineffective  as  a  policy  planning 
agency  if  its  policy  perspectives  are  regarded  as  being  inconsistent  with 
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those  of  the  incumbent  Administration.   The  new  Executive  Office  science 
mechanism  which  Congress  seems  about  to  establish  provides  a  number  of 
opportunities  for  public  participation  in  science  policy  planning  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  our  response  to  question  2.   It  would  be  well  to 
give  these  mechanisms  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  be  tested  and  then, 
perhaps,  build  upon  them  before  attempting  to  establish  additional 
Executive  Advisory  Councils,  no  matter  how  laudable  their  missions. 

It  is  also  our  impression  that  the  Congress  seems  unaware  that  it 
already  has  a  remarkable  institutional  potential  for  policy  evaluation 
and  assessment  in  the  combined  resources  represented  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.   To  a  degree,  these  institutions  presently  stand 
free  of  one  another  and  expend  too  much  time  debating  their  respective 
turf  boundaries.   Every  effort  should  be  made  to  converge  these  three 
centers,  to  have  them  share  capacity,  and  to  make  them  permeable  to  one 
another.   Their  aggregate  potential,  which  is  now  fragmented,  could  go 
very  far  indeed  towards  making  better  use  of  lead  time  for  legislative 
purposes. 

The  Congress  undertook  a  substantial  institutional  innovation 
when  it  established  its  new  budget  reform  system.   That  system  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  mature  since  it  has  the  potential  to  evolve,  over  time, 
into  a  long-range  instrument  for  balancing  alternatives  for  policy 
action  and  public  investment. 

Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  further  changes  in  the  budget  and 
planning  process  to  get  away  from  the  annual  straight jacket  and  proceed 
as  though  the  Congress  expected  the  United  States  Government  to  be  in 
existence  for  three  to  five  years  at  a  time.  Annuality  suited  an  18th 
century  government.   Today  the  necessary  and  legitimate  scale  of  govern- 
ment is  vastly  different  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  decision-making 
capabilities  of  the  Congress.   Where  budget  matters  are  concerned,  the 
Congress  should  emphasize:   first  its  oversight  function,  and  second 
significant  shifts  in  resource  allocation  over  multi-year  increments.   A 
baseline  budget,  covering  ongoing  commitments,  could  be  enacted  for 
three  years  or  more  at  a  time,  thus  freeing  the  legislative  process  for 
major  policy  considerations  and  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  develop  its 
capabilities  for  what  might  be  called  a  directional  navigation  function. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
comments  and  regard  your  invitation  to  do  so  as  evidence  of  recognition 
on  your  part  of  the  growing  need  to  inform  long-range  public  policy  plan- 
ning processes  with  inputs  from  private  institutions  representing  this 
country's  scientific  and  technical  capabilities. 


Sincere- Iv,^^ 


Division  ofr-Tublic   Sector  HroefMS^" 
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March  22,    1976 

The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,    D.  C.     20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Your  summary  letter  cited,    several  times,   the  low  esteem  in  which 
government  is  presently  held.     I  concur.     But  having  experienced  30 
years  of  efforts  to  bring  long  range  consequences  into  the  view  of  public 
decision  makers  at  federal,    state  and  local  levels  of  government  I  now 
question  the  total  reliance  on  government  as  the  instrument  for  that 
purpose.     It  has  been  my  experience,   and  observation  of  planning  in 
this  and  other  nations,   that  "long  range  planning"  is  tolerated  by 
democratic  governments^typicallVjOnly  so  long  as  it  is  not  threatening  to 
the  status  quo.     The  strong  new  measures  we  are  seeing  in  this  society, 
including  environmental  impact  statements,   have  been  prompted  by 
private  citizen  initiatives  -  not  governmental  leadership.     There  is  a 
strength  in  that  which    government  could  encourage  and  guide  to  a 
stimulating  partnership  -  rather  than  the  present  action/reaction 
syndrome.     Why  not  faciliate  the  updating  of  what  de  Tocqueville  saw 
as  the  genius  of  American  Democracy? 

Question  1:    Government  role  in  setting  long-term  goals  and 
development  of  strategies? 

Government  can  facilitate  longterm  goal  setting  and  implementation  in 
this  society  much  more  effectively  if  it  does  not  take  the  view  that 
"goals"  are  strictly  official  business  that  "belongs"  to  government. 
A  parallel  with  BBC  funding  and  direction  might  be  cited.     Federal, 
state  and  local  governments  could,   by  law,    require  that  a  certain  tax 
be  set  for  long-range  goal  setting,    etc  which  went  to  non-profit, 
non- governmental  bodies  to  openly  examine  alternative  future  courses 
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of  action  with  policy  makers  (official  decision  makers  and  interested 
citizens).     Such  bodies  would  not   make  decisions  but  would  carry  the 
heavy  cost  of  analysis,    communication  and  education  which,    as  far  as 
I  can  see,    government  has  no  stomach  for.     And  maybe  this  is  quite 
appropriate.   (Final  decisions  would  be  made  where  they  are  now  in 
business  and  in  government.  ) 

The  political  vulnerability  that  comes  with  financing  such  expensive, 
sensitive     communication  has  kept  governments  in  this  country  from 
undertaking  it  as  serious  business.     Open  discussion,    goal  setting  and 
implementation  should  be  welcomed  in  either  a  democratic  society  or 
a  representative  republic,    but  the  diversion  of  sufficient  funds  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  be  political  dynamite.     Perhaps  the  BBC  formula, 
and        other  means,    could  avoid  this  conflict  of  interest. 

The  object  is  to  avoid  political  power  bases  as  the  foundation  for 
'bbjective"forums  on  goals.     It  doesn't  wash.     It  leads  to  adversary 
tactics  which  are  designed  from  the  outset  to  go  to  court.     We  cannot 
run  the  whole  business  of  this  fast-changing  society  through  the  courts. 

When  it  comes  to  official  determinations  on  selective  goals  and  the 
strategies  to  implement  them,   the  official  machinary  of  government 
must   go  to  work.     Certainly  we  are  presently  a  $  3  trillion,    220  million 
people  nation  without  long  term  national  goals  and  stratgies  on  energy, 
transportation,    and  telecommunications,   to  name  three  of  the  most 
crucial  national  policy  instruments  we  are  doing  without. 

But,    Washington  conferences  seem  to  dwell  eternally  on  resolving  it 

all  in  Washington.     Multi- state  and  multi-county  regions  are  where 

practical  coordination  and  implementation(and  constructive  citizen 

involvement)    must  be  based  -  once   basic  national  policies  are  set  -  <-($io  seiihfm^) 

I  see  no  mention  of  that  in  your  seminars. 

Question  2:     What  is  government  presently  doing? 

A  lot,    and  not  much.     The  pieces  are  there,    but  in  the  way  Congress 
legislates  specific,    categorical,    one-year-at-a-time  funds  this  country 
is  in  fact   without  effective  means  to  implement  long  range  concepts. 
No  one  really  takes  it  seriously,   unless  we  refer  to  exceptional  examples 
which  do  demonstrate  capability,    such  as  40,000  miles  of  inter-regional 
highways,    landing  on  the  moon,   the  agriculture  "miracle"  and  TVA  (  in 
its  original  state.)    Even  a  conservative  President  like     Eisenhower  could 
see  the  effect  of  a  2-year  term  for  Congress  on  the  nation's  business. 
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At  the  moment  there  is  a  creative  new    impetus  in  Congress  in  the 
underfunded  OTA,    in  the  stated  purpose  of  NSF/RANN,    in  the  intergrated 
grants  program  managed  by  OMB,   the  Javitts -Humphrey  Bill,   etc. 
Also  the  ten  Federal  Regional  Councils,    if  allowed  to  become  what  they 
could  and  should  be  instead  of  simply  places  to  smooth  out  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  federal  agencies,   offer  a  new  potential. 

I  am  not  much  impressed  with  White  House  (this  or  other  administration) 
attempts  at  "setting"  National  Goals.     The  Eisenhower  effort  under 
Henry  Merritt  Wriston  laid  a  basic  foundation,   but  just  ask  him  how    he 
funded  that  effort  1 

As  to  your  letter's  reference  to  "prominent  thinkers"  whose  thoughts 
So  unheeded.     Some  of  them  should  go  unheeded,   but  writing  a  "law"  that 
they  be_  heeded  won't  do  it  either.    In  my  judgment,   we  are  presently 
without  the  "process"  to  adequately  and  democratically  discuss  the  future 
of  this  society,    although  technically  the  resources  are  already  in  our 
hands. 


Question  3:    What  can  be  done? 

Both  improvement  in  existing  institutions  and  social  inventions  seem 
the  creative  response  to  this  time  of  great  change.     My  emphasis  of  late 
has  been  in  the  social  inventions  needed  to  improve  regional  policy  making. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  and  25  local  institutions  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  County  South  Coast  Region  funded  the  ACCESS  project  through 
its  design  stage.     I  am  now  seeking  funding  through  six  or  seven  federal 
agencies  to  carry  it  through  a  one  year  Pilot  Test.     There  is  much  I  can 
tell  you  about  the  state  of  mind  in  Washington  at  this  time  about  long  range 
planning  and  in  private  foundations,   if  you  have  the  time  to  listen. 

I  enclose  a  review  copy  of  the  final  report  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  this  subject.     It  references  numbers  of  other  works.     Note 
especially  the  interest  that  electric  utility  industry  have  taken.     (  see 
also  especially  pages  30-31  and  54  -  55).     The  ACCESS  project  was 
recognized  February  3,    1976  by  the  Ameican  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  as  one  of  five  national  Horizon  projects. 

The  University  of  California,   Santa  Barbara  has  become  the  applicant 
for  the  one  year  Pilot  Test.     The  Office  of  Environmental  Education, 
HEW,    is  the  lead  agency  for  joint  federal  funding.     To  date  HEW,    EDA, 
EPA,   and  Forestry  have  pledge  $261,  000.     That  is  not  enough.     A 
minimum  of  $300,  000  is  required  to  start  the  project.     Your  interest  in 
this  national  prototype,   of  what  you  have  set  a  course  on,    couldn't  help  but 
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have  a  substantial  beneficial  effect  on  the  considerations  to  fund  the 
ACCESS  exploration  now  underway  in  DOT,    HUD,    ERDA  and  NSF/RANN. 

Question  3:  is  my  favorite  question.     Let  there  be  dialogue  on  this. 

I  have  been  party  to  a  number  of  statements  which  might  be  of  interest, 

but  cannot  lay  hands  on  them  soon  enough  to  get  this  in  the  mail  today. 

I  called  your  office  today  and  requested  a  return  call  to  confirm  the 
sense  of  writing  to  you  this  late. 


Sincerely, 


William  R.    Ewald,    Jr. 
Professional  Researcher,    Series  VI 


69-838  O  -  86   -  44 
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Washington,  D.C.     20540 


March  22,   1976 


The  Honorable 
John  Glenn 
U.  S.  Senate 
Washington,  D, 

Dear  Senator: 


20510 


The  inquiry  outlined  in  your  letter  of  March  3  identifies 
problems  central  to  the  sustained  health  and  vigor  of  the  American 
political  system.   It  asks:  Can  the  Ship  of  State  keep  on  course 
without  navigation  aids  and  a  rudder?  But  this  analogy  is  imperfect 
because  the  rocks  and  shoals  do  not  remain  fixed  in  place. 

In  the  attached  commentary  on  your  summary  of  the  February 
hearing  of  your  Committee^  symposium,  I  offer  the  following  points: 

1.  The  utility  of  continuing  comprehensive 
characterization  of  the  social,  economic, 
technological,  and  international  condition 
and  trends  relevant  for  planning  purposes. 

2.  The  question  of  a  continuing  search  for  consensus 
on  long-range  national  goals  that  reconcile 
American  purposes  with  the  publicly  perceived 
conditions  and  trends. 

3.  The  possible  desirability  of  a  capability  to 
design  broad  national  initiatives  within  a 
long  time  frame,  to  replace  current  tendencies 
to  react  with  particularized  correctives  to 
perceived  short-term  crises, 

4.  Consideration  of  the  possible  need  for  each  broad 
emerging  consensus  to  be  coupled  effectively  to 
the  political  decision  process  on  this  long  time 
frame. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  possibility  that  congres- 
sional committee  organization  might  move  gradu- 
ally from  its  present  substantive  structure  to 
a  functional  scheme. 
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These  points  are  offered  not  as  firm  conclusions  but  as 
tentative  suggestions.   The  overall  question  dealt  with  in  your 
inquiry  is  so  massive  and  so  fundamental  to  the  political  process 
that  a  great  deal  of  THodesty  is  warranted  in  any  response. 

One  final  consideration  concerns  the  extent  of  perfection 
to  be  sought  in  any  effort  at  reform  in  the  process  of  planning  in 
a  democratic  society.   The  philosopher,  John  Dewey,  speaks  of  "con- 
tinuous planning"  as  desirable  in  such  a  society,  by  which  he  implies 
the  need  for  frequent  moderate  adjustments  in  course.   He  distinguishes 
this  approach  from  the  "Five  year  Plans"  of  a  totalitarian  state.   The 
implication  of  your  inquiry,  if  I  understand  it  properly,  is  that  small- 
scale  incremental  changes  no  longer  suffice  and  that  some  form  of  long- 
range  planning  suitable  for  a  democratic  society  is  now  needed.   There 
are  two  opposite  dangers,  perhaps,  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  sug- 
gested requirement.   One  is  that  "the  better  is  the  enemy  of  the  best"; 
and  the  other  is  that  "the  best  is  the  enemy  of  the  better."  If  we 
accept  half-way  measures  of  reform,  we  may  be  denying  ourselves  the 
opportunity  for  comprehensive  reform.   But  conversely,  if  we  insist 
on  unattainable  perfection,  we  may  be  denying  ourselves  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sustained  progress,  step  by  step,  toward  an  improved  order- 
ing of  our  national  arrangements  for  decisionmaking. 

Sincerely  yours. 


jLjk  p.  {(«* 


(  '   Franklin  P.  Huddle 
Senior  Specialist  in  Science  and  Technology 
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If  one  adopts  the  principle  that  the  function  of  government 
is  to  do  what  the  individuals  and  groups  of  society  need  and  cannot 
do  adequately,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  number  of  planning  functions 
that  are  pertinent.  For  example: 

-  Systematic  collection  of  statistical  data; 

-  Maintenance  of  longitudinal  data  to  reveal  trends; 

-  Collection  and  ordering  of  facts  about  the  external 

world  -  the  international  scene; 

-  Analysis  of  the  data  to  ascertain  present  conditions, 

probable  future  trends,  and  appropriate  options  in 
response; 

-  Two-way  communication  on  policy  needs  and  responses  of 

the  Government  with  the  body  politic; 

-  Securing  of  a  national  consensus  on  desired  directions 

to  be  taken;  and 

-  Formulation  of  criteria  and  ordering  of  priorities 

among  national  objectives. 

In  a  study  prepared  for  Senator  Jackson  under  the  title  "The 
Evolution" and  Dynamics  of  National  Goals  in  the  United  States,"  (1971), 
I  expored  some  of  these  subjects  in  a  historical  setting.  I  concluded 
the  study  with  an  enumeration  of  some  possible  actions  that  might  be 
considered.  These  appear  on  pages  53-58  of  the  study,  a  copy  of  which 
is  appended  (Attachment  No.  1). 
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The  proposal  for  extensive  public  involvement  in  the  planning 
and  goal-setting  process  is  attractive  in  principle  but  presents 
two  difficulties  in  execution.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  public 
is  already  exposed  to  a  great  overload  of  information  and  demands 
for  detailed  decisions.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  issues  that 
compel  close  public  attention  tend  to  be  short-range,  clearly  defined, 
and  value-oriented.  Large,  long-range  issues  and  objectives,  on  both 
counts,  cannot  readily  compete  for  public  attention.  Even  when  goals 
have  won  consensual  approval,  public  enthusiasm  tends  to  wane  if  the 
need  for  progress  diminishes  in  salience,  or  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  of  subsequent  progress  toward  their  achievement. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  rigid  blueprints  versus  flexi- 
ble planning,  it  is  suggested  that  as  a' general  principle  flexibility 
is  to  be  preferred.  However,  some  national  goals  or  objectives  can 
result  in  wasteful  diffusion  of  effort  if  detailed  planning  is  neglected, 
For  example,  the  Mohole  project  failed  disastrously  on  this  account. 
World  War  II  industrial  mobilization  was  grossly  inefficient  until  a 
comprehensive  planning  system  was  adopted.  The  Apollo  project  was 
perhaps  a  classic  instance  of  successful  detailed  planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  a  national  goal  would  seem 
to  require  broad  and  unstructured  consideration  of  possible  indirect 
consequences,  both  favorable  and  adverse.  Except  for  questions  of 
environment,  this  requirement  has  received  little  attention. 
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With  respect  to  the  geographical  scope  of  national  planning 

and  goal-setting,  the  general  observation  is  offered  that  the  activity 

commands  closer  public  attention  the  more  closely  the  public  in  question 

identifies  itself  with  the  geographic  region  being  addressed.  On  this 

basis,  it  is  possible  that  planning  might  advantageously  be  addressed 

in  relation  to  a  tier  of  geographic  elements  such  as: 

cities 

states 

regions 

the  Nation 

the  Western  Hemisphere 

the  world. 

Each  tier  has  its  own  problems  and  commands  the  attention  of  its  own 

constituency.  A  difficult  but  necessary  function  of  planning  in  the 

Federal  Government  would,  of  course,  be  the  orchestration  and  harmonizing 

of  planning  and  implementing  action  'across  the  various  tiers. 

Question  2. 

The  responses  to  this  question  suggest  that  the  long  range  planning 
function  in  the  Federal  Government  is  and  has  been  (a)  reactive  rather 
than  initiative,  (b)  parochial  rather  than  comprehensive,  (c)  disparate 
rather  than  integrated,  and  (d)  academic  rather  than  institutionally 
operational.  These  alleged  defects  appear  to  reflect  the  general  tendency 
of  U.S.  society  to  attach  importance  to  short  range  matters  of  small  scope. 
If  indeed  the  Federal  Government  should  be  required  to  amend  the  scope 
and  time  frame  of  goal -setting  and  program  implementation,  a  major  change 
in  the  outlook  of  the  public  and  its  representatives  would  seem  to  be 
implied. 
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In  addition,  it  is  often  observed  that  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment tend  to  be  "monuments  to  yesterday's  problems"  and  that  the  "closest 
thing  to  immortality  is  a  government  agency."  The  public  servants  in 
each  agency  naturally  embrace  as  "given"  their  agency's  objective  and 
means  of  approaching  it.  The  relevance  of  the  goals  and  methods  tend 
to  diminish  with  time,  but  the  institutional  protections  do  not.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  considerable  bureaucratic  justification  developed  to 
support  marginal  or  even  obsolete  national  programs  that  divert  attention, 
resources,  and  public  support  from  contemporary  and  future  priorities. 
A  planning  agency  would  encounter  a  formidable  array  of  opposition  from 
these  entrenched  power  sources. 

One  observation  of  possible  interest  was  made  to  me  by  the  former 
executive  director  of  the  President's  National  Goals  staff  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  abortive  effort.  He  remarked  that  generalities 
were  readily  easy  to  sell  but  that  the  closer  he  and  his  people  came  to 
specifics  the  less  consensus  they  were  able  to  achieve. 

Question  3. 
There  is  at  present  within  the  executive  branch  no  institution 
charged  with  responsibility  for  performing  the  seven  functions  I  listed 
in  my  response  to  Question  1.   It  does  not  appear  material  whether  a 
new  agency  be  created  or  an  existing  agency's  functions  be  expanded, 
to  encompass  these  items.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  habits  of 
thought  and  bureaucratic  convictions  of  some  existing  agencies  might 
impair  their  receptivity  to  such  additional  responsibilities. 
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With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  structural  reform  of  the 
Congress,  I  prepared  for  the  Boiling  Committee  a  brief  speculative 
paper  on  this  subject  (A  Theoretical  Approach  to  House  Committee  Action, 
September  1973)  of  which  a  photocopy  is  attached  (Attachment  No.  2). 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  committee  organization  should  be 
substantive  or  functional,  and  suggests  that  substantive  organizations 
quickly  become  obsolescent. 

The  adequacy  of  existing  functions  in  "information-gathering 
and  organizing"  is  indeed  in  question.  The  problem  may  be  that  too 
many  people  are  collecting,  analyzing,  and  publishing  too  many  pieces 
of  information.  Perhaps  we  need  less  but  better  information,  better 
structured  and  critiqued.  The  contemporary  efforts  in  Social  Indicators 
and  Program  Evaluation  point  in  this  direction  but  at  a  low  level  of 
confidence. 

Public  participation  in  long  range  planning  and  decisionmaking 
suffers  from  the  ills  I  have  identified:  information  overload,  pre- 
occupation with  short  term  problems,  parochialism,  and  poor  communica- 
tion at  the  national  level.  It  is  not  evident  that  public  education  in 
the  schools  can  do  very  much  to  correct  these  defects.  Presidential 
leadership  and  governmental  dissemination  of  facts  and  discussion  of 
issues  can  help.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  perhaps  neglected, 
procedures  for  consensus-forming  is  the  congressional   hearing.  This 
process  is  inadequately  supported  by  the  academic  community  and  in- 
adequately covered  by  the  news  media.  Too  much  of  the  effort  to 
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correct  these  defects  takes  the  form  of  sensationalism  and  personalities 
and  not  enough  attention  is  given  to  quality  of  testimony  and  objective 
reliability  of  substance.  (On  this  point,  see  Part  II  of  my  study 
"Technical  Information  for  Congress",  April  1971,  pages  506-521.) 
Attachment  No.  3) 

The  role  of  the  political  parties  in  goal -making  is  controversial. 
Composition  of  the  major  parties  as  aggregations  of  groups  across  a 
spectrum  of  views  and  purposes  presents  difficulties  in  reaching  a  con- 
sensus. Party  discipline  is  not  strong  either  in  the  congressional 
parties  nor  in  the  party  alliances  formed  to  support  presidential 
candidacies.  The  desirability  of  strong  parties  with  clearly  differentiated 
platforms  ("a  choice,  not  an  echo")  needs  to  be  weighed  against  the 
danger  that  extreme  party  conflicts  make  for  instability  and  excessive 
post-election  partisanship  (a  veritable  revolution  every  four  years). 

The  various  proposals  for  organizational  reform,  institutional 
arrangements,  and  procedures  to  strengthen  national  planning  offer  an 
interesting  array  of  options.  But  none  of  them  deals  with  the  intract- 
able problems  of  (a)  compelling  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  sustained 
effort  toward  identified  national  objectives,  (b)  persuading  national 
decisionmakers  in  the  Congress  of  the  soundness  of  data  and  analyses 
calling  for  legislation  with  long  range  consequencies,  or  (c)  strengthening 
the  processes  by  which  studies  and  analyses  are  translated  into  action. 
Undoubtedly,  the  purpose  sought  by  the  proposed  changes  is  a  constructive 
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one,  viz.,  the  mobilization  of  intellectual  resources  to  attend 
more  closely  and  systematically  to  the  large  problems  of  America's 
future.  But  it  seems  likely  that  this  constructive  purpose  needs  to 
be  approached  step  by  step,  learning  as  we  go. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  *»  We"  Neyodo 

AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  S^SSS"  * 


March   22,    1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  8  asking  me  to  submit  my 
views  on  certain  questions  which  are  currently  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

My  responses  to  your  questions  are  as  follows. 

Question  1.      What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals  and 
the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  these  goals? 

For  the  most  part,  I  agree  with  the  consensus  of  the  participants  in  the 
February  symposium  which  you  chaired  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  look  ahead,  to  plan,  to  set  objectives,  and  to  define  goals  for  the 
nation.   However,  I  would  add  two  qualifications.   In  the  first  place,  if 
these  activities  are  to  be  meaningful,  they  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  vacuum. 
They  must  be  part  of  a  continuum  of  processes  essential  to  any  well-governed 
society — i.e.  planning,  decision  making,  implementation,  feedback,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

In  the  second  place,  and  again,  if  these  activities  are  to  be  meaningful, 
they  must  involve  government  in  general,  not  just  the  federal  government.   All 
governments,  federal,  state  and  local  participate  in  providing  the  public  ser- 
vices which  are  needed  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  of  its  regions 
and  communities.   In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for 
them  to  become  partners  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities.   The  objective 
of  planning  is  to  be  able  to  allocate  resources  according  to  need  in  terms  of 
some  order  of  priority.   I  believe  we  cannot  even  begin  to  conceptualize  this 
requirement  short  of  a  carefully  organized  and  orchestrated  cooperative  plan- 
ning effort  in  which  all  levels  of  government   participate. 

Question  2.      What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard^   and  is  it  in 
any  way  deficient? 

Government  is  not  doing  enough  in  this  regard  presently,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  have  moved  a  lot  farther  along  the  way  toward  developing  the  needed  capa- 
bility than  most  people  realize.   For  upwards  of  a  decade,  there  has  been 
growing  realization  of  the  need  for  developing  our  capabilities  to  look  ahead, 
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to  plan,  to  coordinate  and  integrate  our  efforts  toward  the  improved  use  of 
resources.   In  my  view,  Congress  has  already  given  us  sufficient  policy  guid- 
ance, through  such  legislation  as  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.   Meanwhile,  significant 
evolution  has  been  taking  place  in  the  structures  and  processes  of  government 
at  all  levels — through  the  rise  of  substate  district  organizations;  through 
the  renaissance  of  state  planning;  through  solid  experience  with  cooperative 
effort  in  multi-state  regions;  through  various  innovations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government,  such  as  the  Federal  Regional  Councils,  and 
Integrated  Grant  Administration.   By  all  odds,  the  most  significant  step  which 
has  been  taken  is  in  your  own  branch  of  the  federal  government,  through  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.   The  various  mandates 
which  Congress  has  given  itself  in  this  act,  not  only  to  deal  with  the  budget 
from  a  total  point  of  view,  but  to  apportion  budget  authority  to  the  various 
committees,  to  consider  the  impact  of  alternative  formulations  of  the  budget 
on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country,  and  to  build  in  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, will  do  more  than  anything  I  can  think  of  to  bring  to  life  the  whole 
question  of  looking  ahead,  planning,  and  working  with  the  states  and  localities 
to  determine  needs,  resources,  and  orders  of  priority. 

One  can  pinpoint  deficiencies  all  up  and  down  the  line,  in  organization, 
in  responsibilities,  and  in  processes.   However,  I  think  the  greatest  single 
deficiency  at  this  time  is  in  know-how.   We  have  to  learn  how  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done,  and  I,  like  others,  have  had  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  realization 
that  however  much  we  may  wish  to  speed  up  the  process  of  evolution,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  instant  knowledge. 

Question  3.     If  it  is  deficient,   what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort  either 
through  reform  of  existing  institutions 3   or  the  development  of  new  institutions? 

Since  we  already  have  so  many  public  activities  and  institutions  in  this 
country,  I  think  as  a  general  principle  we  should  work  with  what  we  have  as 
much  as  possible,  regrouping  and  reorienting  ourselves  as  we  see  the  light, 
and  only  resorting  to  new  institutions  when  there  is  no  other  alternative. 

What  I  see  evolving  over  the  next  several  years  is  an  integrated,  cooper- 
ative federal-state-local  planning  and  management  system  capable  of  responding 
to  the  needs  of  the  partners  as  they  go  about  implementing  the  broad  guidelines 
of  policy  already  laid  down  by  Congress.   In  addition  to  units  in  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  capable  of  organizing,  activating  and  providing  leadership 
to  the  system,  it  is  likely  to  include  the  ten  standard  federal  regions,  the 
fifty  states,  and  six  hundred,  more  or  less,  substate  district  organizations. 

Anything  which  can  be  done  to  hasten  this  process  of  evolution,  if  my  per- 
ception is  correct,  will  be  all  to  the  good.   Examples  which  could  be  cited  would 
include  consolidating  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  planning  and 
information  services  which  are  presently  widely  distributed  throughout  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies;  defining  as  clearly  as  possible  the  duties  and 
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responsibilities  of  this  consolidated  unit,  including  long-range  economic  plan- 
ning to  determine  what  our  resources  can  and  should  be;  and  establishing  or 
designating  whatever  units  and  channels  of  communication  may  be  necessary  in 
Congress  to  provide  for  essential  interaction  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  in  this  area  of  responsibility. 

Parallel  actions  must  be  carried  out  at  the  regional,  state  and  district 
level  if  the  system  is  to  be  both  viable  and  vital.   In  addition  to  balanced 
growth  and  development,  an  overriding  objective  must  be  to  decentralize  as 
much  decision  making  and  administrative  power  as  possible  from  Washington  to 
the  states  and  localities.   To  that  end,  we  need  to  build  on  the  foundation 
already  laid  in  the  Federal  Regional  Councils,  giving  them  real  responsibili- 
ties, sharing  these  responsibilities  with  the  state  governors,  and  providing 
them  with  staffs  adequate  to  handle  the  work  involved. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  research  can  assist  both  by 
educating  the  students  who  will  eventually  have  to  help  develop  and  operate 
the  system,  and  by  carrying  out  studies  which  will  provide  needed  information 
flows  and  analytical  tools.   For  example,  I  am  currently  engaged  in  developing 
a  proposed  new  tool  for  substate  district  planning  which  I  call  the  "Areawide 
Advisory  Budget."   It  will  present  an  overview  of  all  existing  and  proposed 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  an  area,  federal,  state  and  local.   While  this 
device  is  intended  to  be  useful  generally  in  comprehensive  area  planning,  one 
of  its  principal  purposes  is  to  enable  local  governments  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  a  joint  federal-state- local  planning  system.   I  will  be  pleased  to 
submit  papers  relating  to  this  project  to  you  and  your  committee  if  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  bills  which  have 
been  referred  to  your  committee  for  consideration,  the  first  introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey,  S.  3050,  the  Balanced  National  Growth  and  Development  Act 
of  1974,  and  the  second,  S.  1795,  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning 
Act  of  1975,  introduced  by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Javits.   Each  of  these  bills 
attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  kinds  of  questions  you  are  raising,  but 
they  approach  the  problem  from  somewhat  ,diif^j^ing:iv^tfage  points.   I  think 
that  they  complement,  rather  tharte^plidj^cy /'  ^ach  other  and  that  it  would  be 
time  well  spent  if  the  staf£j  toL^-^T^f'^&fcryf  these  bills  and  bring  the 
best  elements  of  each  ^^Tffiffi^njjj^^  version,  for  commit 

consideration. 


or  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
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Richard  L.Lesher  March  22,   1976  Washington, DC  20062 

President  202/659-6207 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,   D.    C.    20510 

DearkSenator  Glenn: 


rWfe. 


This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  March  3,  1976,  .to 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr. ,  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Chamber.   Since  he  is  no  longer  in  that  capacity,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  responding  in  his  behalf  for  the  National 
Chamber. 

We  appreciate  the  comprehensive  report  you  have  given  us 
relating  to  a  symposium  held  by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  February  4-6  on  the  subject  of  government's  role  in 
the  setting  of  long-term  goals  and  strategies. 

The  whole  matter  of  government  planning  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  nation,  and  certainly  important  to  the  nation's 
economy.   Too  much  planning  could  be  worse  than  no  planning  at  all 
for  a  free  society.   For  that  reason,  I  strongly  endorse  the  point 
made  by  some  who  participated  in  your  symposium  who  called  for 
planning  on  a  selective  bases.   Recent  past  history,  and  current 
developments,  clearly  tell  the  story  of  how  too  much  government 
planning  can  lead  to  infringements  on  personal  freedoms  and  to 
economic  stagnation.   This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  so-called 
centrally-planned  economies  where  the  effects  of  too  much  government 
planning  have  led  to  low  standards  of  living  and  serious  limitations 
on  the  individual's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  trouble  with  too  much  government  planning  is  that  it 
places  the  destiny  of  a  society  into  the  hands  of  very  few  people. 
The  more  central  planning,  the  fewer  people  who  make  ultimate  decisions, 

Far  better  is  a  system,  such  as  our  own  enterprise  system, 
that  gives  every  member  of  society  a  chance  to  influence  decisions  as 
to  how  our  resources  ought  to  be  used.   In  this  country,  each  of  us 
helps  to  make  such  decisions  every  time  we  buy  a  product  or  service, 
or  refrain  from  buying;  every  time  we  save  or  spend;  every  time  we 
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Invest.   To  be  sure,  such  a  system  has  its  problems.   But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  seek  an  impossible  Utopia  at  the  expense  of 
the  system  we  have. 

The  National  Chamber  is  encouraged  by  recent  developments 
that  can  provide  the  kind  of  planning  that  we  think  is  within  the 
limits  of  appropriate  and  proper  planning  by  government.   I  am 
referring  to  the  Budget  and  Improvement  Control  Act  of  1974,  which 
we  supported,  and  which  we  believe  provides,  through  the  federal 
budgetary  process,  the  single  most  important  means  —  and  appropriate 
means  —  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  for  setting  national 
goals  and  priorities.   We  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  new 
process  be  implemented  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch.   If 
implemented  with  care  and  with  a  minimum  of  partisanship,  that  process 
could  be  a  highly  effective  means  for  setting  national  goals  and 
priorities. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  encouraged  by  the  introduction  of 
S.  2925,  the  Government  Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
Here,  again,  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  role  of  government 
in  looking  at  national  goals  and  setting  priorities. 


In  the  final  analysis,  planning,  both  private  and  public, 
can  be  no  better  than  the  ability  to  spot  trends.   In  this  regard, 
we  have  always  felt  that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  plays  an  important 
role.   Here  in  the  National  Chamber,  we  established  many  years  ago 
a  Council  on  Trends  and  Perspective,  which  has  helped  us  look  at  trends 
in  areas  such  as  national  health  care,  consumerism,  economic  growth, and 
the  corporation  in  transition. 

Again,  Senator,  let  me  express  deep  appreciation  for  calling 
to  our  attention  the  symposium  you  held  back  in  February  and  for  seeking 
the  views  of  the  National  Chamber.   We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  or  members  of  your  staff  to  discuss  this 
incredibly  important  subject  more  fully.   When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  question  of  government  planning  goes  to  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  political  and  economic  systems 
are  based.   It  is  a  subject  that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  business  community. 


Sincer 


Richard  L.  Lesher 
Attachment 
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Dear  John, 

Thanks  for  soliciting  my  views  on  the  subject  of  government's  role 
in  the  setting  of  long-term  goals  and  strategies.     Because  my  area 
of  responsibility  is  economic  affairs,   I  will  limit  my  comments  to 
this  sphere. 

Question  1:     What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term 
goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals? 

The  most  effective  contribution  government  can  make  in  economic 
affairs  is  to  adopt  policies  fostering  a  climate  conducive  to  steady, 
stable  growth  of  the  private  sector.     This  sector,    not  the  government, 
has  been  the  source  of  an  expanding  economic  pie.     Only  a  healthy 
and  dynamic  private  sector  can  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  our  people 
for  expanding  economic  opportunities. 

Priority  must  be  given  to  "steady-as -you-go"  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  in  contrast  to  roller  coaster  economics  which  has  alternately 
attempted  to  "heat"  or  "cool"  the  economy  through  erratic  government 
intervention.     The  emphasis  must  be  on  longer-term  reliability  and 
predictability  in  government  economic  policies  so  that  consumers, 
business  and  labor  can  do  a  better  job  of  planning.     Government 
economic  planning  should  be  limited  to  that  necessary  to  discharge 
its  fiscal  and  monetary  responsibilities  and  for  necessary  regulation 
of  economic  behavior  to  foster  competition  and  to  protect  health, 
safety  and  the  environment.     Direct  intervention  in  the  marketplace 
is  justified  only  in  times  of  national  emergency  or  in  pursuit  of 
agreed-upon  national  objectives  such  as  energy  independence  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  marketplace  alone. 


go; 


Question  2:     What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this   regard,    and 
is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 


The  Economic  Policy  Board  provides  an  invaluable  mechanism  for 
coordinating  policy  development  and  execution  in  the  Executive  branch. 
The  Board  brings  together  the  heads  of  agencies  with  major  responsibilities 
for  both  domestic  and  international  economic  policy.     Views  from  outside 
government  are   regularly  solicited.     Opportunities  for  operational 
improvement  are  continually  sought  by  the  Board.     We  need,    for  example, 
to  improve  the  quality,    availability  and  coordination  of  the  statistical 
tools  we  now  possess.     Proposals  to  extend  government  planning  to  the 
private  sector  are  not  only  unsound  but  unfeasible,    since  they  are 
predicated  on  a  detailed  economic  forecasting  capability  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  economics  profession  and,   hence,    government  planning 
bureaucracies. 

Question  3:    If  it  is  deficient,   what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort 
either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development  of  new 
institutions? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  evolution  and  improvement  of  structures  such 
as  the  Economic  Policy  Board  constitutes  the  best  strategy  for  developing 
sound,   longer- range  policies  having  positive  economic  impact.     The 
Board  provides  the  single  focal  point  in  the  Executive  branch  for 
organizational  and  policy  decisions  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 


I  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful. 


Sincerely, 


<G^u- 


L.    William  Seidman 
Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Economic  Affairs 


The  Honorable 

John  Glenn 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,    D.    C.     20510 


69-838  O  -  76  -  45 
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March  22,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.   20^10 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

1.   This  asks  for  the  role  of  government  in  setting  long- 
term  goals  and  in  developing  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals: 
In  the  letter  of  invitation  to  the  participants  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee  held  last  February  which 
you  chaired,  your  committee  pointed  out  that,  "There  has  been  a 
rising  concern  for  many  years  that  our  Federal  Government  has  too 
often  operated  on  a  stop-gap,  !f ire-engine1  basis,  taking  action 
on  the  immediate  problem  of  the  day  with  comparatively  little 
time,  thought,  or  effort  going  into  assessing  and  outlining  our 
longer  range  problems  and  potentials." 

We  have,  however,  a  bill  before  Congress,  the  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Act  of  1975>  to  initiate  such  a  program.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russians  have  been  operating  on  centralized 
planning  since  1925?  when  the  first  five-year  plan  was  adopted. 
At  the  end  of  the  five-year  interval,  having  lived  up  to  more  or 
less  and  achieved  more  or  less,  but  generally  less,  of  their  five- 
year  objectives  they  adopted  additional  five-year  programs. 

A  natural  question  is,  shall  we  enact  the  centralized 
planning  bill?   I  know  that  the  authors  of  the  bill  will  deny 
that  this  is  what  they  have  in  mind,  but,  if  we  start  it,  it  will 
certainly  grow  into  that.  But  before  we  start  it,  we  might  ask, 
what  have  the  Russians  achieved  by  their  centralized  planning? 
They  certainly  did  not  achieve  anything  distinctive  as  far  as  the 
well-being  of  the  225  million  Russians,  perhaps  they  never  even 
tried  to.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  never  succeeded  in 
raising  enough  food  to  take  care  of  their  minimal  physical  require- 
ments and  this  they  tried  to  do  and  failed.   The  reason  for  that 
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is  that  the  Russian  planning  was  directed  primarily  in  how  to  run 

their  economic  system  to  achieve  the  political  objective  of  the 

soviet  state  as  an  authoritarian  state  and  to  continue  the  people 
in  power  who  were  in  power. 

Other  western  societies  have  adopted  or  are  operating 
planning  systems  set  up  subsequent  to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
included  among  these  are  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  there  are  several  others.   There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  lack  of  success  in  the  two  largest  of 
these  countries.   France  today  is  in  a  mess.   The  United  Kingdom 
started  on  a  heavy  program  of  state  ownership  (this  was  part  of 
the  centralized  plan)  of  electric  and  gas  energy,  steel,  the 
railroads,  coal,  nuclear  power,  and  in  the  thirty-year  interval 
that  has  elapsed  since  194-6  what  has  been  their  success?  The 
York  Times  of  last  Saturday  carries  an  item  on  the  first  financial 
page  headed,  "BritainTs  Nationalized  Industries  in  Turmoil."   It 
also  carries  a  fascinating  story  about  Sir  Montague  Finniston, 
chairman  of  the  nationalized  steel  corporation,  who  was  fired  from 
his  job,  and  Sir  Richard  Marsh,  chairman  of  British  Railways,  who 
resigned  his,  and  also  the  story  of  last  yearTs  performance  of  the 
nationalized  industries,  which  had  a  loss  in  the  elapsed  year  of 
$2  billion.   Curiously  enough,  the  next  step  in  this  tragic  cycle 
is  apparently  going  to  be  the  nationalization  of  the  British 
banking  system. 

There  are  obviously  other  areas  than  the  economic. 
What  about  the  social  areas?   In  the  mid  1960s  there  began  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  disturbing  talk  about  the  deadend  street  that  we 
had  reached  in  our  economic  development  to  give  the  American 
people  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world  by  the  intro- 
duction of  automation,  which  started  actually  as  far  back  as  our 
revolutionary  days,  which,  however,  is  commonly  credited  to  have 
begun  with  Henry  Ford  when  in  1915-16  he  set  up  his  assembly  line 
and  announced  the  unheard  of  minimum  wage  of  35.00  a  day. 

One  of  the  great  pseudo-intellectual  journals  we  have 
is  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  and  I  recall  that  in  the 
1960s  its  editor,  Norman  Cousins,  published  an  editorial  with 
the  alarming  headline,  Modern  Man  is  Obsolete,  the  inference 
being  that  the  machine  has  simply  displaced  man--the  robot  has 
obsolesced  man. 

Fortunately,  Congress  passed  a  law  setting  up  a 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  study  this  problem  and  this  question  and,  fortunately 
too,  there  were  brought  together  on  that  commission  very  close  to 
a  dozen  outstanding  Americans  from  a  wide  variety  of  segments  in 
our  national  society.   It  had  on  it  three  distinguished  and  very 
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able  labor  leaders,  Walter  Reuther,  Albert  Hayes,  and  Joseph 
Beirne.   It  had  an  especially  able  group  of  economists  and  soci- 
ologists, Daniel  Bell,  Robert  Solow,  and  the  chairman,  Howard 
Bowen.   It  had  a  group  of  able  businessmen  experienced  in  tech- 
nology, Patrick  Haggerty,  Thomas  Watson,  and  (included  with 
apologies)  myself.   And  there  were  at  least  two  or  three  other 
very  able  people.   This  commission  went  to  work  and  in  a  series 
of  some  twenty  sessions,  most  of  which  lasted  two  days,  aided  by 
a  very  able  staff  and  with  a  lot  of  homework,  eventually  put  out 
a  report  on  this  question  which  appeared  in  February  1966  under 
the  title  of  Technology  and  the  American  Economy.   It  was  and 
remains  today,  ten  years  later,  one  of  the  great  social-economic 
documents  produced  in  this  country. 

It  completely  proved  the  falsity  of  the  myth  that  auto- 
mation is  an  enemy  of  society.   It  showed  that  the  improvement  in 
American  productivity,  largely  supported  by  automation,  was 
responsible  for  all  the  surplus  that  made  possible  our  social 
welfare,  our  reduced  work  week,  our  reduced  work  day,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  our  great  educational  systems,  and,  while  there 
always  was  an  initial  loss  of  jobs  when  men  were  displaced  by 
machines,  the  large  increase  in  new  jobs  much  more  than  compensated 
for  the  temporary  loss  and  made  possible  the  employment  of  many 
millions  more  of  Americans  and  their  achieving  much  higher 
standards  of  living. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
commission,  after  it  had  completed  its  work,  Mr.  Reuther  addressed 
the  other  members  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  report 
and  his  conviction  that  he  had  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  his  work 
on  the  commission  that  as  a  result  of  automation  more  people  were 
engaged  that  day  in  building  automobiles  in  Detroit  for  use  by 
American  families  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  been 
no  automation. 

This  did  a  great  deal  to  quiet  down  talk  about  automation, 
the  human  enemy.   But  I  am  certain  that  if  this  study  had  not  been 
made  we  might  have  ended  up  with  some  kind  of  law  prohibiting  or 
materially  restricting  further  automation. 

I  could  give  you  details  of  a  series  of  discussions  on 
the  same  question  which  I  personally  had  with  the  late  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  was  an  ardent  exponent  of  higher  wages  for  miners,  safer 
working  conditions,  and  automation  in  coal  mining. 

Out  of  a  great  deal  of  experience,  some  of  which  I  have 
cited,  some  merely  thought  about,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  one  of  the  smoldering,  tough,  unavoidable  problems 
arises  in  our  society  the  best  mechanism  for  taking  care  of  it  is 
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not  a  new  fire  engine  or  a  series  of  fire  engines,  not  a  new 
institution,  not  a  new  permanent  commission,  not  even  a  new  section 
in  one  of  our  many  cabinet  departments,  but  a  thorough  study  by  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  people  set  up  as  an  ad  hoc  commission 
with  a  full  staff  to  carry  out  an  eighteen-month  study  of  the 
problem,  prepare  a  report,  and  then  present  it  with  full  publicity 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people.   This 
latter  is  very  important  because,  if  it  is  not  carried  out,  the 
report--no  matter  how  excellent  a  document — may  end  up  buried  in 
governmental  files. 

2.   This  question  is,  what  is  the  government  presently  doing 
in  this  regard  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient:   A  broad  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  in  general  what  the  government  does  in  this 
regard  is  very  bad  and  is  either  insufficient  or  improperly 
oriented.   This  tendency  for  disorientation  of  governmental  action 
is  heavily  aggravated  for  at  least  a  year  or  as  much  as  two  years 
out  of  every  four  because  of  our  quadrennial  presidential  elections. 

Thus,  there  are  any  number  of  areas  that  cry  for  action- 
oriented  planning  and  for  action,  but  in  which  nothing  is  done  or 
is  done  very  badly.   For  instance: 

a.  Energy:   There  is  no  question  that  we  are  in  a  great 
energy  crisis  but,  mainly  because  of  the  misguided  actions  of  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  government,  the 
American  people  do  not  recognize  it.   We  have  set  up  a  great  agency, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  to  solve  that  problem,  but  it  is 
completely  political  (the  politics  of  the  executive.,  dedicated  to 
the  election  of  a  non-elected  and  bedeviled  President.   We  have  set 
up  a  fantastic  research  and  development  program  under  ERDA,  but  it 
is  too  diffuse,  non-specific  goal  (energy  independence)  oriented 
and  too  leisurely  in  its  approach.   It  has  become  a  truly  Lady 
Bountiful— Research.  We  appear  simply  unable  to  set  up  a  prog] 
that  is  non-political  and  thus  the  government  is  really  dc 

ing  constructive. 

b.  Atomic  energy,  proliferation, and  national  defense:   There 
is  no  question  that  atomic  energy,  which  is  now  undergoing  greater 
proliferation  throughout  the  developed  and  even  the  underdeveloped 
world,  has  brought  with  it  an  unavoidable  problem  in  national 
security  as  a  result  of  the  likely  proliferation  of  irresponsible 
and  criminal  use  of  plutonium,  which  every  atomic  power  reactor 
produces.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  people,  I  • 

who  believe  that  there  is  no  solution  to  our  energy  crisis  except 
through  the  vastly  enlarged  use  of  atomic  energy  and  coal.   Yet  in 
the  face  of  all  that,  we  are  going  through  a  mad,  schizophrenic 
tantrum  trying  to  ground  atomic  energy  (witness  the  cor 
election  in  California)  and  in  many  ways,  through  EPA,  trying  to 
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do  the  same  with  coal  generated  energy  through  wholly  unreasonable, 
unproven,  and  impossible  to  keep  in  operation  required  devices  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  arguments  against  atomic  energy  are  that  it  is 
uneconomical  (this  simply  is  not  generally  true),  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  human  life  (this  also  is  not  true),  that  it  poses  a 
threat  through  plutonium  proliferation  and  the  prospects  of  massive 
threats  of  nuclear  destruction  by  armed  and  illegal  diversion  (this 
is  true).   But  nuclear  power  proliferation  is  an  established  fact 
of  life  today  and  cannot  be  halted  by  any  United  States  back  to 
Walden  Pond  movement.   This  establishes  plutonium  proliferation  as 
a  fact  of  life.   Therefore,  stopping  our  own  atomic  power  program 
will  merely  delay,  and  it  would  with  tragic  results  retard,  our 
developing  measures  for  protecting  ourselves  with  plutonium  pro- 
liferation more  or  less  solidly  established. 

But  we  permit  Mr.  Nader  to  take  leadership  in  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  anti-saloon 
league  demagogic  operation  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century 
to  bring  about  prohibition  and  the  government  is  doing  nothing  to 
take  leadership  away  from  this  false  messiah.   Here  again  I  cannot 
see  any  way  of  ending  the  present  horrible  mess  except  by  the 
setting  up  of  a  commission  such  as  I  have  indicated. 

c.  The  limits  of  free  education:   The  City  and  State  of  New 
York  are  now  struggling  with  this.  We  are  flooded  with  all  kinds 
of  propaganda  as  to  what  will  happen  to  our  society  if  we  do  not 
have  free,  unlimited  education,  involving  the  levels  of  the  com- 
munity colleges,  the  regular  colleges,  the  professional  schools, 
the  advanced  professional  degree,  and  presumably  also  the  post 
doctoral  education.   But  a  lot  of  this  is  specious  thinking,  is 
not  within  our  ability  to  provide  at  this  stage  of  our  social- 
economic  development,  and  needs  to  be  brought  to  issue  by  testi- 
mony and  debate  at  a  high  level,  higher  than  can  be  provided  by 

an  election  or  even  a  preliminary  investigation  by  a  Congressional 
committee, and  the  ideal  mechanism  for  this,  I  believe,  is  again  a 
national  commission. 

d.  Detente:   This  has  become  a  gimmick,  a  political  gimmick. 
The  President  hopes  it  will  help  to  elect  him,  at  least  it  will  if 
he  can  change  its  name.   Mr.  Kissinger  hopes  his  rapidly  tarnishing 
reputation  will  receive  a  cleaning  and  polishing  by  it.  But  the 
way  it  has  been  administered  it  has  already  had  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  (witness  Angola) 
and  it  may  be  we  need  to  argue  and  debate  the  question  of  what  is 
possible  to  carry  out  with  a  determined,  ruthless  communist 
society  that  urges  detente  from  one  side  of  its  mouth  and  from  the 
other  side  eggs  on  the  Cubans  to  come  to  Angola  and  maybe  Rhodesia 
next. 
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e.   The  question  of  unemployment  and  unemployment  relief, 
its  effectiveness  during  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  question  of 
welfare  payments,  of  food  stamps,  the  role  of  federal,  state,  and 
city  governments,  all  of  which  have  created  a  witch1 s  brew  of 
problems  not  only  for  the  federal  government  but  for  the  states 
and  cities:   It  seems  to  me  our  government  is  doing  nothing 
properly  in  these  areas  except  to  politicize  them.   The  President 
is  going  around  in  his  primary  fight  with  Mr.  Reagan  and  is  play- 
ing the  role  of  Santa  Ciaus  on  matters  that  should  be  resolved  at 
the  level  of  national  policy  and  again  the  problem  needs  tc  be 
studied  out  properly.   It  will  never  be  done  by  the  executive 
branch  and  I  am  fearful  will  not  be  done  by  the  legislative  branch 
either. 

3.   This  question  asks  whether  if  it  (i.e.,  the  government) 
is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort  either 
through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  development  of  new 
institutions:   The  question  makes  a  number  of  observations, 
separated  into  two  groups.   It  is  this  section  in  particular  that 
I  regret  not  having  more  time  to  devote  to  because  many  of  the 
observations  are  worthy  of  detailed  comment.   The  best  I  can  do 
is  to  give  a  synopsis  of  comment  on  all  fifteen  questions.   As  to 
the  first  group: 

1.  Congress  needs  lots  of  structural  reform. 

2.  That  is  not  the  source  of  our  troubles. 

3.  I  am  in  favor  of  better  education,  but  I  doubt  whether 
that  will  produce  more  meaningful  public  participation  in  public 
affairs.   It  seems  to  me  the  general  public  is  more  interested 
football,  baseball,  tennis,  hockey,  and  items  of  that  sort.   It  is 
not,  in  fact,  much  different  from  the  masses  of  people  in  Roman 
days  who  were  interested  in  gladiatorial  contests  and  circuses. 

h.      What  political  parties  need  is  to  raise  their  sights. 

5.  We  certainly  need  better  communication  between  govern- 
ment and  the  public,  but  we  need  more  honesty  in  communication 
and  less  Madison  Avenue.   Watergate,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  0 
Dieted  the  political  catharsis  we  expected  it  to. 

6.  That  is  the  last  thing  I  would  want  to  do,  to  expand 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to  give  them  leadership  tc 
other  agencies. 

7.  While  national  security  and  domestic  security  are  inter- 
twined, I  am  against  merging  the  two  councils. 
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8.   Government  agency  planning  has  got  to  be  within  the 
framework  of  national  policy.   I  do  not  see  how  each  of  them  can 
make  national  oolicy  that  will  be  anything  else  but  a  Tower  of 
Babel. 

With  regard  to  the  second  series: 

1.  I  have  already  given  my  judgment  about  long-range 
planning,  but  of  all  the  suggestions  I  have  heard  the  most  awful 
one  is  to  put  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  planning. 
What  have  they  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  indicates 
they  have  any  understanding  of  that  job? 

2.  I  am  definitely  against  a  council  of  national  advisors 
appointed  by  the  President—no  sanhedrin,  'Washington  style. 

3.  We  certainly  do  not  need  another  institute  modeled  after 
the  General  Accounting  Office.   It  seems  to  me  that  in  anything 
GAO  has  handled  it  has  shown  a  narrow  accountant1 s  view  and 
frequently  ignorance  of  the  subject  it  was  investigating. 

h.      I  have  commented  in  detail  about  Senate  1795^   It  is  a 
bad  bill  that  I  believe  would  be  a  catastrophe.   It  would  end  up 
like  NRA,  planning  the  details  of  slaughtering . chickens.   The 
farthest  I  would  go  in  planning  would  be  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc 
commission  every  five  years,  give  each  commission  eighteen  months 
to  confront  the  existing  problems  and  to  make  proposals  for  the 
next  four  years,  and  give  a  look  ahead  to  the  period  beyond,  but 
make  no  recommendations.   Dissolve  it  at  the  end  of  its  eighteen- 
month  specified  life.   Five  years  after  the  appointment  of  the 
first  commission  I  would  set  up  another  ad  hoc  commission  and 
have  it  repeat  the  work  of  the  first. 

5.  All  this  would  do  would  be  to  set  up  some  open  contro- 
versy or,  worse  still,  some  backdoor  plotting  one  against  the 
other  between  the  social  advisors  and  economic  advisors. 

6.  This  can  best  be  done  if  we  have  the  background  estab- 
lished by  the  executive  and  Congressional  branches. 

7.  I  am  definitely  against  any  permanent  set-up  on  national 
goals.   The  Eisenhower  administration's  study  did  not  produce  much 
and  the  recent  activities  of  the  vice  president,  antedating  his 
becoming  vice  president,  were  not  any  better. 


In  one  part  of  this  letter  I  have  given  you  my  basic 
thinking,  in  another  I  have  given  you  some  horseback  opinions. 
A  proper  review  and  comment  on  these, very  important  questions  you 
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have  raised  cannot  be  carried  out,  at  least  by  me,  within  one 
week.   But  I  would  be  interested  if  you  are,  and  would  so  indicate, 
in  carrying  out  this  discussion  further  with  you. 


With  my  highest  regards',  I  am 


Sincerely  yours, 


\ 


PS  DM 


Philip  Sporn 
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March  22,  1976 

Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  invitation  of  March  k   to  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  thinking  of  the  Senate  Governmental  Operations  Committee  on 
the  problem  of  setting  long  range  goals  and  strategies.   I  can  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  two  items  which  seem  of  the  greatest  import. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nation  now  sets  both  long  and  short  term  goals  on  an 
improvised  ad  hoc  basis,  often  founded  in  ignorance  and  sometimes  nicely 
designed  to  achieve  exactly  the  opposite  objectives  of  those  intended  by 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  the  States  or  local  governments.   The 
establishment  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Research  Office  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  will  help  somewhat  to  introduce  a 
little  originality  in  the  policy  formation.   As  important,  I  believe,  is 
the  work  done  by  such  independent  institutions  as  the  Urban  Institute, 
Brookings  and  the  like.   Often  studies  coming  out  of  universities  and  firms 
like  the  Rand  Corporation  include  important  perspectives  which  should  be 
reflected  in  government  policy.   But  these  agencies  have  many  gaps  and  have 
limited  resources.   In  the  meantime  we  will  continue  to  muddle  along  in  what 
often  appears  to  be  a  catastrophic  fashion. 


Probably  the  most  important  thing  that  the  Congress  could  do  is  to  establish 
a  national  planning  or  national  growth  policy  agency  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Javits;  that  terminology  may  not  be  as 
acceptable  to  many  people  as  some  other,  but  the  procedures  for  goal 
definition,  research  on  means  analysis,  executive  and  legislative  hearings  and 
policy  enactment  proposed  in  that  legislation  are  the  best  that  have  been  put 
together  to  date. 

The  second  major  problem,  as  recent  months  have  brought  to  our  attention,  is 
that  the  Congress  has  been  subjected  to  a  systematic  deception  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  industry  or  other  special  interests.   We  were  deceived  on  the 
Intelligence  Agencies.  We  were  deceived  on  atomic  risks  and  the  state  of 
atomic  development.  We  were  deceived  on  the  efficacy  of  educational  measures 
to  make  home  owners  out  of  the  poor  or  to  save  declining  residential  areas 
in  old  cities.  There  were  no  evaluations  of  any  of  these  programs  which  brought 
sharply  to  Congress1  attention  viewpoints  in  conflict  with  those  accepted 
by  the  Executive  Branch.   What  is  needed  therefore  is  an  independent  evalua- 
tion agency  separate  from  the  Javi ts/Humphrey  Planning  Board;  independent  in 
the  sense  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  become  independent  and 
highly  skilled,  in  the  sense  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  has  become 
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highly  skilled  in  its  special  area  of  analysis.   The  Congress  has  recently 
established  a  technological  assessment  office  but  experience  with  it  is  too 
recent  to  be  of  much  help.   Whether  called  an  Institute  for  Congress  or  a 
Public  Policy  Assessment  Office  such  an  evaluation  agency  is  imperative. 
What  is  needed  is  an  agency  which  can  be  quite  independent  of  the  pressures 
which  can  be  generated  by  senior  members  of  Congress  or  senior  committees  or 
Executive  agencies  or  major  industries  and  can  conduct  studies  on  a  fairly 
intensive  basis  to  warn  the  Congress  of  the  inadequacies  or  miscarriages  in 
present  or  proposed  policies  and  recommend  better  ones.   It  may  require  power 
to  have  Executive  agencies  conduct  policy  experiments,  and  to  supervise  such 
experiments.   This  is  now  being  done  on  housing  allowances.   Finally,  one 
should  note  that  "important  outside11  agencies  are  not  wholly  trustworthy. 
Most  of  them  have  Federal  grants  or  contracts  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
will  hesitate  to  offend  an  Executive  agency  which  is  a  potential  source  of 
future  funds.   We  have  done  work  where  the  sponsor  required  that  we  defer  or 
delay  publication  of  embarrassing  results.   Prime  contractors  often  use 
Universities  and  their  labs  on  governmental  policy  research,  and  many  suppress 
or  down  play  unwelcome  results.   AEC  managed  to  hide  for  thirty  years  the  fact 
that  it  had  no  operationally  proven  method  of  disposal  for  certain  radioactive 
wastes.   An  independent  Policy  Assessment  Office  would  help  Congress  to  remedy 
these  problems  and  give  it  access  to  essential  staff  services. 

These  two  forms  of  action  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  essential.   You  have 
enumerated  a  lot  of  others  which  have  been  suggested  by  different  parties.   I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  comment  upon  them  here. 


Cordial  1 


(M^ 


Wi 1 1 iam  L.  C.  Wheaton 
Dean 


WLCW:sd 
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March  23,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  want  to  commend  you  again  for  the  hearings  that  you  held  recently  on  the 
subject  of  national  goals. 

I  just  received  your  letter  of  March  11  containing  an  attempt  to  summarize 
the  viewpoints  expressed  by  those  giving  testimony. 

I'm  afraid  there's  not  time  for  me  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  summary  itself, 
except  I  do  want  to  make  several  statements  about  some  of  the  summaries. 

On  Question  #1,  I'm  afraid  I  could  not  agree  with  the  first  sentence  stated 
in  the  summary  that  there  was  a  consensus  by  the  participants  that  the  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  define  goals  for  the  nation.  I  think  that  there  is  no  way 
that  there  can  be  any  central  body  which  can  reach  an  agreed  upon  set  of  goals  for 
the  nation.  It  is  certainly  a  laudable  purpose,  and  few  would  disagree  with  the 
desire  to  do  so  if  it  could  be  done.  However,  the  history  of  man  shows  that  this  / 
is  simply  not  possible  in  any  central  way. 

The  only  way  that  we  could  reach  any  agreement  on  goals  would  be  at  the  most 
general  level  which  I  would  not  think  that  you  and  others  might  find  specific  enough. 
I'm  talking  here  about  the  pursuit  of  individual  freedom,  market  freedom,  national 
defense,  and  the  rule  of  law. 

If  the  result  of  this  hearing  is  the  establishment  of  some  body  or  commission, 
then  I  predict  it  will  fail.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  set  of  "agreed  on"  goals  that 
would  find  general  acceptance. 

Probably  the  best  way  that  I  could  summarize  my  views  would  be  to  refer  you  to 
a  booklet  published  by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  by  Herbert  Stein  on  the 
subject  of  "National  Economic  Planning."  Neither  he  nor  I  are  against  getting  better 
data  or  against  having  general  goals,  but  when  it  comes  to  being  specific,  this  is 
when  any  central  attempts  to  do  it  on  an  explicit  and  centralized  basis  is  probably 
doomed  to  failure. 


'(Ml 


Senator  John  Glenn 
March  23,  1976  . 
Page  Two 


This  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  your  hearings,  for  the 
diversity  of  views,  I  think,  shows  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  reaching 
any  "agreed  on"  set  of  goals.   Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  including  me  in 
the  people  to  testify. 


Grayson,  Jr 
in  absence) 


CJG:sm 
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OUR   REFERENCE 


William  s    RhoOES 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  3rd  inviting 
me  to  share  in  the  thought-provoking  and  stimulating  sym- 
posium which  you  have  arranged  on  the  subject  of  our 
Government's  role  in  the  setting  of  long-term  goals  and 
strategies  for  achieving  those  goals. 

My  own  occasional  consulting  role  with  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  leads  me  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  work  of  your  Committee. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  with  this  acknowledgment  to  present 
testimony  of  my  own  on  this  subject  at  this  time.   Your 
letter,  however,  has  served  to  produce  some  reactions  on 
my  part  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  passing  on  some 
random  comments  to  you. 

Government  obviously  has  a  role  to  play  in  society's  need  to 
establish  long-term  goals  and  strategies.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  permit  Government  to  play  an  exclusive  role 
in  this  area.   The  problem  of  governing  is  an  all-demanding 
one.   The  immediate  problems  are  always  paramount.   The  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  the  immediate,  therefore,  is  natural  and 
necessary.   The  Domestic  Council's  experience  in  this  area 
is  significant. 


One  of  the  strengths  of  our  democratic  society  has  been  its 
pluralism.   One  of  the  dangers  we  and  all  societies  face  is 
the  natural  tendency  toward  centralism,  which  means  it  may 
be  simpler  to  place  the  task  of  long-range  planning  on  the 
shoulders  of  Government.   But  not  only  are  the  institutions 
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of  Government  not  geared  to  long-range  planning,  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals  may  very  well  be 
greater  outside  of  Government.   Hence  the  virtue  of  our  pluralism. 

What  Government  can  do  and  perhaps  should  do  is  provide  a  mechan- 
ism through  which  the  various  ideas  in  society  for  long-term  goals 
are  channeled  for  purposes  of  consideration  and  discussion.   The 
academy  is  replete  with  good  minds.   Our  myriad  social  organiza- 
tions, trade  unions,  business  and  farm  groups  are  constantly  con- 
sidering their  own  versions  of  what  our  long-term  goals  as  a 
society  should  be.   It  is  important  that  a  mechanism  be  set  up 
for  these  voices,  considerations  and  thoughts  to  be  heard  and 
considered. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  skepticism  about 
placing  too  much  emphasis  pn  a  nationally  agreed-upon  set  of  goals. 
To  claim  that  this  would  lead  to  a  national  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction  which  we  do  not  presently  have  is  to  overstate  the  case. 
Indeed,  the  case  may  well  be  made  that  it  is  not  healthy  or  de- 
sirable for  a  democratic  society  to  have  a  homogenized  set  of  goals 
particularly  if  it  is  contemplated  that  these  goals  be  detailed. 
I  have  personally  always  suspected  the  totalitarian  overtones  that 
come  and  accompany  such  unity.   The  idea  of  selective  planning 
appeals  to  me.   To  undertake,  for  example,  economic  planning  and 
to  establish  economic  guidelines  and  goals  makes  sense.   The 
Humphrey- Javits  bill  deserves  serious  attention.   Proposals,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  create  over-all  special 
institutes  to  consider  broader  planning  objectives  in  detail  should 
be  met  with  caution. 

I  trust  that  this  is  helpful  to  you  and  I  appreciate,  once  again, 
the  opportunity  that  you  gave  me  to  share  some  thoughts  with  you. 


Sincerely, 

Max  M.    Kampelmafc/ 
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Mr*  Anthony  Petrucci 
213  Muench  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17102 

March  23,  1976 

Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D*  C*  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  requesting  me  to  give  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Qommittee  regarding  your 
symposium  entitled  "Our  Third  Century:  Directions*" 

The  subject  of  governments  role  in  the  setting  of 
long-term  goals  and  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals 
has  been  one  of  my  major  areas  of  endeavor* 

As  a  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  participant  in 
all  efforts  toward  a  more  workable  system,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  your  symposium* 

Enclosed,  please  find  my  written  testimony  that  I  hope 
will  be  of  some  service  to  the  committee's  undertaking* 

Again,  Thank  you* 
Sincerely  Yours, 


*Z£fjyu-j  fykl*Ui&£t 


Anthony  P§trucci 
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TESTIMONY  TO  THE  U.S  SENATE  GOVERNMENT  OP? R A TIONS  COMMITTEE 
SENATOR  JOHN  GLENN,  AD  HOC  CHAIRMAN 

Recognition  of  the  Problem: 

Thf  title   -f  t H  subject   atte.  bi fore  your  Committee,  "Our 
hi  d   :ent  rv :  Directions,"  reflects  go  ernmenral  recognition  of 
considerable  lack  of  confidence         rnment  a  a    the 

leadership  of  this  :ountry.   This  prevalent  mood  toward       j 
has  been  brought  about  by  various  degrees  of  governmental  law]  • 
that  seems  to  infiltrate  every  agency  branch  and  level  of  government. 
The  citizen  has  grown  quite  sensitive  to  a  multitude  of  highly  Illicit 
governmental  activities,  all  perpetuated  under  the  'hority, 

that  are  dangerous  not  only  to  our  political  values  and  ideals,  but  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  majority  of  Americans. 

Americans  now  hnow  that  government  is  in  business  to  "serve  the 
few,"  and  that  public  policy  reflects  a  heavy  corporate  elite  bias. 
They  also  know  that  what  we  must  do  is  to  restore  publir  interest 
as  the  central  goals  of  government. 

Americans  are  growing  aware  that  those  who  dominate  policy  making 
within  both  government  and  corporations  are  highly  interchangeable, 
and  that  corporate  dominance  of  the  political  system  has  effected 
presidential  power,  partly  nullified  and  partly  controlled  Congress, 
abridged  the  electoral  process,  and  basically  frustrated  any  serious 
political  organizational  activity  that  would  challenge  its  control. 

Most  Americans  hnow  that  in  comparison  to  many  other  countries, 
it  hasn't  been  all  bad.   But  they  do  and  should  believe  that  if  the 
American  system  of  government  were  run  the  way  it  was  designed  to, 
that  the  country  and  the  economy  would  be  even  more  powerful,  more 
equitable,  just  and  fairer  to  the  full  complement  of  Americans. 


-838  O  -  76  -  46 
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The  first  question  then  facing  your  Committee  is  "How  to 
regain  control  of  the  government  from  those  who  now  rule  it?" 
Continued  reliance  on  piecemeal  reform  has  proven  totally  inadequate, 
as  so  many  of  the  participants  before  your  Committee  have  mentioned. 
The  question  you  first  present  to  your  invitees,  "What  role  should 
government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals  and  the  development  of 
strategies  for  achieving  thoge  goals?"  is  suicidal  for  the  system 
if  you  ask  government  to  develop  those  long-range  plans  considering 
the  incredible  amount  of  continuing  corporate  control. 

Governments  role  in  setting  long-term  goals,  considering  govern- 
ment as  it  is  now  constituted,  should  be  one  of  facilitation,  and 
not  one  of  direction  or  control.   Any  larger  governmental  role. would 
simply  institutionalize  corporate  interest  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

A  malfunctioning  government  can  not  itself  define  a  set  of  goals 
that  could  lead  to  a  national  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  which  we 
are  lacking  at  this  time.   What  is  needed  to  make  American  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  is  a  constitutional 
revisionary  process  aimed  at  devising  a  whole  new  system  congruent 
with  current  conditions.   We  need  modern  political  forms  to  re- 
establish the  practice  of  American  political  principles.   Americans 
should  not  be  forced  to  anti-democratic  thoughts  to  overcome  a 
sick  system.   The  healing  needed  will  not  occur  from  a  nation 
looking  for  a  Presidential  savior  to  operate  above  institutional 
maladies.   The  rees tab lishment  of  confidence  in  the  system  lies 
not  in  men,  but  in  the  process.   For  us  to  retrain  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  of  men,  is  to  rework  confidence  and  legitimacy 
into  the  system  of  laws.   Only  in  that  way  will  we  be  able  to 
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produce  policies  satisfactory  to  more  Americans  than  is  possible 

under  the  present  governmental  system. 

THE  GOAL:  Establishing  Constitutional  integrity  through  a 
Constitutional  Convention 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  psychological  and  material  precondition 
for  a  bicentennial  restructuring  does  exist  in  this  society,  even 
though  its  elements  are  diffuse  and  undirected.   A  well  distributed 
state  of  readiness  for  significant  political  change  is  here.   What 
remains  is  the  channeling  of  this  feeling  and  thinking  of  many 
Americans  into  functionally  related  conduct  toward  concrete  proposals 
for  a  rejuvenated  American  political  system.   Institutions  that 
betray  the  basic  American  spirit  and  values  of  our  original  system 
must  be  reworked  if  we  are  to  reevolve  what  is  best  in  our  heritage. 

Strategies  for  Achieving  the  Goal; 

As  we  celebrate  our  bicentennial  birthday  we  should  strive  to 
rekindle  that  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  political  future  that 
burned  so  brightly  in  that  first  generation  of  leaders.   The  bi- 
centennial birthday  of  our  Constitution  is  still  13  years  away;  a 
13  years  that  should  be  filled  with  political  structural   reforms 
to  get  it  in  shape  for  its  celebration.   Only  if  this  happens  will 
the  downward  spiral  of  American  life  be  stopped.   To  construct  a 
society  that  is  more  hopeful,  meaningful,  and  equitable  for  much 
greater  numbers,  we  cannot  simply  continue  to  "muddle  through.  Enough 
of  reforms  that  don't  reform.   Enough  of  a  stalemating  structure 
geared  for  unchange  . 

Our  political  system  has  reached  the  "broken  down"  stage.   It 
has  reached  the  point  where  there  are  just  too  many  parts  to  repair  in 
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a  piecemeal  fashion.   We  need  to  draw  new  specifications  for  planning 
to  enact  novel  approaches  to  making  our  system  commensurate  with  our 
values  . 

John  D.  Rockefeller , III  wrote  a  book  calling  for  "The  Second 
Revolution."   He  recognized  the  general  decay  and  disrepair  of  our 
system,  and  he  said:   "I  became  aware  of  the  underlying  similarities 
between  the  America  of  today  and  of  200  years  ago.   It  seems  to  me 
that  now,  as  then,  there  are  important  social  forces  in  motion  that 
can  legitimately  be  considered  revolutionary,  and  that  they  go  to  the 
essence  of  what  our  country  is  all  about.   In  my  judgement,  we  are  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  revolution  of  fulfillment,  not  of  overthrow,  a 
revolution  d  sign<   to  n"  tg  to  fruition  Che  great  ideals  and  values 
pi     hi         nation  was  founded 

He  calls  for  an  era  of  rededication  of  roughly  13  years  -  1976- 
1989,  to  bring  about  a  "renaissance"  and"rebirth"  of  American 
revolutionary  principles. 

I  feel  that  a  Second  Constitutional  Convention  at  this  time 
would  be  premature  because  of  the  low  level  of  accurate  preceptions 
of  the  past  and  present  political  system.   What  is  needed  is  a  period 
devoted  to  a  marriage  of  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of 
fundamental  structural  change,  the  undirected  energies  being  engendered 
by  the  bicentennial  Celebration,  and  the  provision  of  considerable 
information  on  the  enormous  range  of  possibilities  for  reworking 
the  system.   A  government  willing  to  pay  a  large  bill  for  a  birthday 
party  for  a  nation,  should  also  be  willing  to  assist  in  a  6  year 
program  of  consciousness  raising  to  help  reiove  perceptual  barriers 
that  prevent  people  from  practicing  the  principles  thay  are  now 

■'■Rockefeller ,  John  D.  III.   The  Second  American  Revolution,  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1973).  P.  160. 
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being  asked  to  revere. 

On  a  Congressional  District  basis,  Congress  aould  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  precons t i t u t ional  convention  type  program 
compriaed  of  disparate  portions  of  the  population.   Participation 
in,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  from  these  meetings  would 
make  the  public  more  aware  of  possibilities  for  a  healthier  system. 
Perhaps  a  grant  to  each  College  in  each  of  the  Congressional 
districts  to  prepare,  produce,  advise,  advertise,  organize,  and 
present  for  their  communities  this  political  consciousness  raising 
activity  might  be  one  way  of  generating  such  participation. 

Requirements  would  guarantee  very  public  and  extremely 
visible  program  manufacture  with  as  much  community  criss-crossing 
as  possible  . 

The  fact  we  must  address  is  that  the  American  population  is 
exhibiting  more  democratic  sentiments  than  their  current  structural 
system  allows.   The  people  comprehend  that  the  root  cause  of  our 
problems  is  the  lack  of  power  over  our  lives.   Where  there  is  no  power 
there  is  no  dignity,  no  hope,  no  sense  of  direction,  and  a  loss  of 
faith.   The  people  now  perceive  that  the  superc oncent ra t ion  of 
private  and  profit  oriented  economic  power  is  responsible  for  most 
of  our  problems  through  the  corruption  of  our  government  by  large 
campaign  contributions  and  other  forms  of  manipulation. 

People  are  demanding  more  positive  values  than  a  commitment 
to  profit,  and  seek  the  development  of  new  priorities  and  new 
institutions  to  serve  those  values. 

A  statement  showing  official  acknowledgement  of  this  new 
direct  ion  should  be  included  in  enabling  legislation. 
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For  example : 

1.  Whereas  many  Americans  now  believe  that  our  governmental 
structure  should  be  reorganized  to  better  promote  and  stimulate 
direct  and  substantial  citizen  participation  in  all  key  levels  of 
decision  making, 

And  whereas,  following  the  assumption  of  democracy,  that  we 
have  greater  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the  average  citizen 
than  the  present  system  now  allows] 

Therefore,  we  charge  these  volunteer  participants  to  search 
out  alternatives  that  generate  and  reinforce  individual  citizen 
participation  in  political  and  social  decisions. 

2.  Whereas  the  existing  electoral  system  has  minimized  the 
rise  of  a  more  natural  democratic  political  leadership  through  a 
process  that  places  too  highly  a  reliance  on  the  monied  interests, 

and  whereas  the  present  leaders  are  the  product  of  a  system 
that  makes  them  ill-equipped  to  lead  a  far  more  democratic  America 

Therefore  we  charge  these  volunteer  participants  to  seek  out 
structural  and  process  changes  that  would  encourage  a  more 
representative  political  leadership. 

3.  Whereas  our  system  of  checks  and  balances  and  separation 
of  powers  have  led  the  various  branches  of  government  to  over- 
reach their  areas  of  responsibilities  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
public ; 

and  whereas  as  this  has  resulted  in  deception,  excessive 
secretiveness ,  and  intentional  abuses  of  power, 

Therefore  we  charge  these  volunteer  participants  to  explore 
methods  to  check  these  abuses  and  devise  more  accountable  and 
efficient  means  of  policy  making. 
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4.  Whereas  the  course  of  American  governmental  and  legal 
development  has  tended  to  Lnvade  more  and  more  on  the  quality  of 
personal  liberties  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

Therefore  we  charge  these  volunteer  participants  to  investigate 
more  detailed  statements  concerning  new  institutions  to  protect 
more  vigilantly  areas  of  inviolable  personal  liberties. 

5.  Whereas  the  integrity  of  government  is  at  an  all-time 
low  because  of  the  many  glaring  instances  where  public  officials 
have  used  their  public  trust  for  personal  gain; 

Therefore  we  charge  these  volunteer  participants  to  design 
new  processes  which  will  significantly  reduce  the  level  of  personal 
aggrandizement  by  public  officials. 

6.  Whereas  the  present  profusion  of  governmental  entities 
(states,  counties,  cities,  towns,  special  districts  and  the 
national  government)  has  not  proven  capable  of  sufficiently 
addressing  modern  problems; 

Therefore  we  charge  these  volunteer  participants  to  seek  out 
a  hierarchical  rearrangement  of  sovereign  levels  of  government 
which  would  maximize  the  people  of  different  localities  the  power 
to  take  care  of  their  unique  problems. 

Each  one  of  these  6  charges  should  take  a  full  year  to 
investigate,  and  the  next  6  years  geared  toward  implementation  of 
the  proposed  new  system.   It  is  time  we  ask  people  to  begin  to 
act  like  our  founding  fathers  that  we  so  revere. 
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GEORGIA    INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

ATLANTA      GEORGIA    30332 

March  24,  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  3,  1976,  and  the  invita- 
tion to  comment  on  the  items  contained  therein. 

It  would  obvisouly  be  impossible  for  any  one  person  to  comment 
on  the  total  range  of  suggestions  made,  but  there  are  a  couple  of 
specific  comments  which  I  believe  need  to  be  considered  and  which 
were  not  explicitly  included  in  the  suggestions  in  your  letter. 

From  October  1974  to  November  1975,  I  was  priviliged  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.   In 
that  capacity,  it  became  all  too  apparent  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  used  and  is  still  using  the  construction  industry  as  a 
sort  of  fly  wheel  whereby  the  "heat"  of  the  economy  is  changed 
through  government  regulations  affecting  that  industry.   I  refer 
to  such  things  as  the  availability  of  money,  the  interest  rate, 
the  accent  on  public  housing,  etc.,  which  can  very  materially 
affect  the  ability  of  the  construction  industry  to  function 
effectively.   Since  construction  is  the  single  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  used  as  the 
balance  wheel.   However,  balance  wheels  do  have  inertia  and,  as 
a  consequence,  it  is  not  easy  to  compensate  for  motions  once  they 
are  begun  without  first  going  through  an  over  reaction.   This  is, 
I  believe,  effectively  what  has  happened  in  the  construction 
industry  over  the  past  two  years.   Certainly  the  effect  on  the 
economy  has  been  undeniable  in  the  direction  of  a  cooling  off, 
which  may  have  some  beneficial  short-term  effects  but  which 
certainly  does  not  bode  well  for  the  long-term. 

The  second  item  of  concern  to  me  is  the  continuing  direction 
toward  administrative  mandates  replacing  the  constitutionally 
required  legislative  process  in  the  matter  of  regulation.   Among 
these  could  be  cited  many  of  the  actions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  OSHA  on  the  construction  and  design 
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professions,  and  the  effect  which  HEW s  interpretations  of  Title 
IX  has  had  on  educational  institutions,  in  general,  and  in 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs,  in  particular. 

I  believe  that  your  committee  would  be  well  advised  to  pursue 
these  items  to  a  happier  conclusion  than  is  presently  presaged  by 
recent  activities.   I  wish  you  well  in  your  attempts  to  improve 
government  operations. 

Sincerely  yours, 


^Th^    OfrriK^Z^ 


William  M.  Sangster 
Dean 


WMSrsb 
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Office  of  the  The  Florida  State  University 

Executive  Vice  President  Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 

and  Chief  Academic  Officer 


March    24,    1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  express  some  thoughts  on 
the  subject  addressed  by  a  recent  symposium,  "Our  Third  Century: 
Directions. " 

Two  proposals  are  offered  here.   The  first  is: 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  should  provide 
quarterly  forecasts  of  the  nation's  economy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  information.  The  forecasts  should  con- 
tain detailed  predictions  for  a  period,  say  18  months 
to  2  years,  into  the  future.  The  forecasts  should  be 
available  promptly  to  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
person. 

The  proposal  has  a  number  of  merits:   (1)  It  focuses  attention 
on  the  economic  assumptions  underlying  the  budgeting  and  appropria- 
tions processes.   (2)  A  uniform  basis  would  be  available  for  federal, 
state,  and  local  governmental  and  for  private  planning.   (3)  Compar- 
ison of  plans  would  be  facilitated  among  agencies.   (4)  A  better 
basis  for  comparison  of  plans  over  a  time  period  would  be  available. 
(5)  Healthy  and  serious  public  debate  on  national  economic  policies 
would  be  spurred  in  all  branches  of  government  and  among  the  citi- 
zenry.  (6)  The  forecasts  would  communicate  a  means  of  better  under- 
standing of  governmental  processes  at  a  time  when  popular  interest 
and  support  needs  encouragement.   (7)  Expert  attention  would  be 
focused  on  the  forecasting  assumptions,  techniques,  and  models,  with 
the  anticipated  result  of  hastening  further  refinement  of  the  science 
of  forecasting.   (8)  Popular  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  governmental 
finance  should  be  increased,  with  the  result  a  better  informed 
citizenry.   (9)  An  additional  necessary  and  valuable  service  would  be 
the  product,  different  in  purpose  but  akin  in  magnitude  of  value  to 
the  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   (10)  The  capability 
for  making  more  extensive  and  detailed  forecasts  is  now  at  hand. 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
March  24,  1976 
Page  Two 

The  second  proposal  is: 

Long  range  capital  budgeting  should  be  under- 
taken agency  by  agency. 

The  issue  is  important:   (1)  The  budgeting  process  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  business  cycle,  intensified  by  adherence  to  short- 
term  planning.   (2)  Long-term  goals  call  for  long-term  plans,  and 
capital  budgeting  is  a  useful  planning  instrument.   (3)  The  public 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  early  stages  of 
discussion  of  the  government's  capital  budget.   (4)   The  focus  of 
attention  should  serve  to  prevent  long  and  detrimental  time  lapses 
between  project  authorization,  appropriation,  and  implementation. 
(5)   The  regular  review  implicit  in  capital  budgeting  would  call 
for  reassessment  and  modification  of  plans  to  meet  changing  needs. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment.   Every  thoughtful 
person  must  wish  success  to  you  and  the  Senate  Government  Operation; 
Committee  in  your  important  undertaking  of  planning  for  long  range 
governmental  planning. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Bernard  F.  Sliger 
Executive  Vice  President 


BFS/prr 
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WILLIAMS   COLLEGE 

WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASSACHUSETTS  01267 


DEPARTMENT  Of  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


March  25,   1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.    20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  March  12  in  regard  to  recent  Government 
Operations  Committee  symposium  on  -long-term  policy  development  and  planning. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  deal  effectively  with  such  a  broad  and  imposing  and  crucial 
set  of  questions.    But  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  of  a  development  within 
the  American  Political  Science  Association,  of  which  I  am  President  this  year.    We 
are  presently  planning  to  celebrate  the  "Bicentennial  Era"  of  1976-1989  by  sponsoring  a 
major  re-assessment  of  the  American  political  system.    We  expect  to  do  this  with  our 
sister  professions,  particularly  American  historians.    The  emphasis  will  be  very  broad, 
embracing  the  political  and  constitutional  and  institutional  systems.    We  feel  that 
fundamental  questions  must  be  raised  about  federalism,  the  primary  and  presidential 
primary  systems,  the  enhanced  role  of  the  courts  and  many  other  related  questions. 

The  enclosed  project  description  presents  our  hopes  for  the  future,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  if  and  when  we  develop  this  program  we  could  be  in  touch  with  you 
and  your  committee  in  dealing  with  the  profound  questions  that  you  raise.    Many 
thanks  for  keeping  me  in  touch. 


JMB/cr 
End. 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL  ERA,  1976-1989 


The  American  Political  Science  Association,  on  the  initiative  of  a 
committee  chaired  by  Harold  Lasswell,  proposes  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive 
reassessment  of  the  American  political  system  during  the  Bicentennial  Era. 
The  reassessment  would  be  designed  to  be  rigorous,  tapping  the  best  schol- 
arship in  the  political  science,  historical  and  related  disciplines;  to  be 
realistic,  focussing  on  specific  processes  and  institutions  that  could  be 
maintained,  reinvigorated,  or  reformed;  to  be  constructive,  leading  to  wide- 
spread citizen  education,  discussion,  and  action. 

The  need  for  such  a  reassessment  seems  compelling.   The  loss  of  trust 
in  our  political  system,  decline  in  citizen  participation,  pervasive  corrup- 
tion as  reflected  in  Watergate  and  other  episodes,  uneasiness  over  presi- 
dential power  and  congressional  ineffectiveness,  unprecedented  reliance  on 
Judicial  decision-making  in  sensitive  social  and  political  areas,  rising 
potency  of  special-interest  groups  compared  with  the  decomposition  of  parties, 
disarray  in  federal-state-local  relationships,  erosion  of  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  above  all  the 
widespread  feeling  of  purposelessness,  loss  of  national  goals,  and  disruption 
of  long  held  values  —  all  these  are  acute  symptoms  of  deep-seated  ills. 

Fortunately,  we  have  an  inspiring  standard  to  seek,  to  meet,  however  we 
might  fall  short  of  it.   This  is  the  work  of  the  Framers  in  their  ten  years 
of  governing,  testing,  assessing,  and  re-thinking  during  1776-1789.   It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  a  serious  reassessment  of  our  system  would  require  our  own 
confrontation  with  almost  all  the  issues  that  preoccupied  the  Framers  200 
years  ago  —  the  power  of  the  national  government,  the  role  and  relationships 
of  the  three  branches  of  that  government,  the  division  of  power  between  the 
national  and  state  governments,  the  vitality  and  validity  of  the  system  of 
representation,  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizens  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

Tentatively  the  Association  has  developed  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  The  project  should  be  undertaken  as  a  major  commitment  by  the  Assoc- 
iation, in  the  spirit  of  the  reassessment  of  American  political  institutions 
that  took  place  during  the  era  1776-1789,  with  full  participation  by  other 
relevant  scholarly  groups. 

2.  In  the  spirit  of  the  original  assessment,  the  project  would  empha- 
size the  defining  of  the  questions  to  be  asked,  clarifying  general  values 
and  goals  and  political  and  governmental  means,  relating  process  and  purpose. 

3.  The  project  would  fully  exploit  the  long  lead  time  allowed.   Crash 
projects  and  quickie  proposals  would  be  rejected.   Early  stages  could  be  de- 
voted to  a  systematic  inventory  of  present  resources  of  data,  ideas,  and  ex- 
pertise.  Findings  and  recommendations  would  be  offered  during  the  later 
stages.   The  period  1987-89  might  be  devoted  especially  to  the  publicizing 

of  findings  and  proposals  and  intensive  discussion  of  them  in  the  press,  local 
and  regional  meetings,  and  the  like. 
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4.  The  specific  tasks  of  analysis  and  proposal  would  be  undertaken 
by  "commissions  of  inquiry,"  under  the  guidance  of  an  overall  committee; 
this  committee  would  concert  the  work  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry  and 
combine  their  proposals  in  sets  of  alternatives  to  be  offered  for  considera- 
tion. 

5.  There  would  be  no  effort  to  seek  a  false  unity  or  consensus  on 
findings  and  recommendations.   On  the  contrary,  commissions  of  inquiry  would 
emphasize  differences  and  alternatives,  through  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports and  other  means.   Different  models,  embracing  different  ends-means 
relationships,  might  be  developed  and  publicized. 

6.  Reports  and  recommendations  would  be  Intellectually  solid  and 
sophisticated  but  would  be  presented  in  forms  usable  by  the  media  and  by 
teachers  of  American  history  and  government.   They  would  be  cumulative  and 
"future-oriented;"  they  might,  for  example,  be  publicized  as  "reports  to  a 
future  convention."  Such  a  convention,  to  take  place  perhaps  in  1987,  could 
be  part  of  the  1987  APSA  annual  convention,  or  APSA  and  other  scholarly 
groups  might  sponsor  a  special  convention  that  year,  or  there  might  be  an 
informal  or  indeed  even  a  formal  Constitutional  Convention.   APSA's  main  con- 
cern would  be  the  caliber  and  availability  of  needed  intellectual  resources. 

7.  Membership  in  the  committees  of  inquiry  would  not  be  limited  to 
specialists  in  American  government,  but  would  include  scholars  in  the  fields 
of  comparative  government,  public  administration,  political  psychology,  and 
in  allied  fields  of  history,  philosophy,  and  others.  A  special  effort  would 
be  made  to  enlist  the  humanistic  concerns  and  orientations  of  historians. 

8.  The  inquiry  would  be  announced  and  inaugurated  in  ways  calculated 
not  to  arouse  false  hopes  or  expectations;  the  approach,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  might  be  low  key.  The  project  would  hope,  however,  to  raise 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  celebration  of  the  forthcoming  bicentennials 
and  to  reduce  some  of  the  trivialization  that  has  marked  much  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  present  one. 

9.  The  project  would  be  financed  by  a  variety  of  sources,  public  and 
private,  foundation,  philanthropic  and  other. 


James  MacGregor  Burns 
President,  American  Political 

Science  Association 
March,  1976 
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CONFERENCE      ON       ECONOMIC       PROGRESS 


Telephone:  363-6222 


*s 


2610  Ufrt  m 

Washington.  D    > 


March  25,   1976 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

A  MA  II  am    Feinbhw 
Vie*  Chairman  of  th*  Board 
ik  and  Trust  Co. 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 


V  J     HAVrs 

Paat  Pr*»ld*nt.  Int'l  Awn.  MachiniaU; 

Paat  Vic*  President.  AFL-CIO 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 


Lion  H.   Kkysbmjnc 
Econ.  k  Atty.;  form*r  Chn 
Council  of  Economic  Advil 


i  Cooperatives 


The  Conference  on  Economic  Progress,  and  I  personally, 
are  in  agreement  with  the  excellent  answers  to  all  of  the 
excellent  questions  set  forth  in  your  letter,  with  the 
following  exceptions:   We  do  not  agree  with  the  proposal 
in  the  Humphrey- Javits  bill,  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  agency  to  prepare  balanced  economic  plans  and 
establish  long-term  objectives.   It  would  be  in  our  view- 
point undesirable  to  set  up  another  agency  for  that  purpose. 
We  strongly  favor  the  Humphrey- Hawkins  bill,  S.50  and  H.R.  50, 
which  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  in  what  we  regard  as  a 
highly  preferable  and  more  comprehensive  manner,  and  Senator  Javits  is 
among  several  prime  sponsors  of  that  proposal  on  the  Senate  side.   We  do 
net  agree  that  a  council  of  social  advisers  to  the  President  should  be 
established  as  a  counterpart  to  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.   Economic  policies  and  programs,  and  social  policies  and 
programs  which  require  economic  resources,  are  in  our  view  inseparable, 
and  should  be  processed  together.   The  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  provides  fully 
for  this.   We  also  believe  that  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  provides  a  method 
for  tapping  the  resources  and  thinking  of  those  outside  the  Government  which 
is  highly  preferable  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  version  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  on  national  goals.   It  is  fair  to  state  that  this 
commission,  like  other  similar  commissions,  received  a  lot  of  attention  in 
the  media  but  practically  no  action  response.  We  believe  that  a  closer 
tie-in  of   this  kind  of  work  with  the  operations  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  19^6,  as  provided  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  should  yield  larger 
results.   Indeed,  that  bill  comprehends  the  predominance  of  what  appear 
to  be  intended  by  the  questions  and  answers  you  have  sent  me. 


A  much  fuller  statement  of  our  views  on  these  subjects  is  contained 
in  my  recent  testimony  on  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  on  March  15,  1976, 
before  the  Equal  Opportunity  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Conmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  will  be  available  to  interested  parties  when 
printed. 
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We  would  appreciate  it  if  the  foregoing  comments  can  be  printed 
in  your  upcoming  publication. 

With  all  good  wishes , 

Very  sincerely  yours , 


LHK/vl  Leon  H.  Keyserling 
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CITY  OF  MARION 


Phone:  317  -  662-  87  71 


ALLEN    BARBER 
Community  Development 


Marion,  Indiana  46952 


MARCH  29,  1976 


JOHN  GLENN 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.   20510 


DEAR  SENATOR  GLENN: 

I  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  DEVELOPING  LONG-TERM  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES  TO 
ACHIEVE  THESE  GOALS.   I  AM  REALLY  PLEASED  THAT  YOU  TOOK  THE 
TIME  TO  SEEK  OUT  PEOPLE  WITH  VARIOUS  BACKGROUNDS  AND  IN 
DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

MY  RESPONSE  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  SEEING  PROBLEMS,  ESPECIALLY 
THOSE  FACED  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL,  AND  TRYING  TO  SOLVE  THEM.   I 
HAVE  WORKED  WITH  ALL  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  BUT  HAVE  HAD 
MOST  OF  MY  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL.   BECAUSE  OF  THIS 
EXPERIENCE,  MY  PHILOSOPHY  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  MANY  OF  THOSE 
AT  THE  SYMPOSIUM.   I  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  CONCERNED  WITH  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM  SIZED  CITIES  OF  THE  NATION, 
THAT  IS  WHY  I  AM  RESPONDING  TO  YOUR  REOUEST,  AND  THAT  IS 
WHY  I  AM  WORKING  FOR  ONE. 

IF  I  CAN  BE  OF  FURTHER  ASSISTANCE,  PLEASE  CONTACT  ME. 


SINCERELY, 


DIRECTOR 


ALLEN  BARBER 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


IAB:MM 
ENC 


69-838  0-76-47 
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1.   WHAT  ROLE  SHOULD  GOVERNMENT  PLAY  IN  SETTING  LONG-TERM  GOALS  AND 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STRATEGIES  FOR  ACHIEVING  THOSE  GOALS? 


GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  LOOK  AHEAD,  TO  PLAN,  TO 
SET  OBJECTIVES,  AND  TO  ASSIST  IN  DEFINING  GOALS  FOR  THE  NATION. 
THERE  IS  A  VERY  FINE  LINE  TO  FOLLOW  IN  DOING  THIS,  FOR  IF  YOU 
STRAY  TOO  FAR  ONE  WAY,  AN  ELITE  GROUP  WILL  BE  IN  CONTROL,  AND  THE 
IDEA  WILL  FAIL,  OR  IF  YOU  STRAY  TOO  FAR  THE  OTHER  WAY,  CHAOS  WILL  BE  IN 
CONTROL,  AND  THE  IDEA  WILL  FAIL.   GOVERNMENT  AND  ROLE  MUST  FIRST  BE 
DEFINED,  AND  EVERYTHING  DEVELOPED  FROM  THAT  POINT. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  GOVERNMENT  HAS  BECOME  EOUATED  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
LEVEL.   PEOPLE  FORGET  ABOUT  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS, OR  CHOSE  TO 
IGNORE  THEM.   THIS  PHILOSOPHY  HAS  LED  TO  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  FEDERAL 
LEVEL  IS  THE  ULTIMATE  SOLUTION  TO  ALL  PROBLEMS,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL  HAS 
TRIED  TO  PROVE  THIS  CORRECT,  BUT  IS  HAS  FAILED.   THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 
CANNOT  SOLVE  PROBLEMS,  DEALING  WITH  THE  STATE  OR  LOCAL  LEVEL;  IT 
CAN  ASSIST  IN  SOLVING  THEM.   THIS  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICIES  IN  CRITICAL  LOCAL  AND  STATE  AREAS  WHICH 
HAVE  FAILED,  OR  HAVE  BEEN  CORRECTED  AFTER  A  NUMBER  OF  TRIALS  AND 
ERRORS.   TO  CORRECT  THIS  MISCONCEPTION,  AND  IMPORVE  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE, 
GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS.  ROLE  MUST  BE  REDEFINED. 

GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  COOPERATION  OF  ALL  LEVELS  WORKING  TOGETHER 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD.   EACH  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT  HAS  ITS  OWN  UNIOUE 
ROLE.   STARTING  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL,  A  LOCAL  UNIT  HANDLES  THE  DAY 
TO  DAY  PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIETY.   IT  COOPERATES  WITH  OTHER  LOCAL  UNITS 
IN   SOLVING  COMMON  PROBLEMS.   IT  DECIDES  WHICH  PROBLEMS  IT  CANNOT 
HANDLE,  AND  SENDS  THESE  TO  THE  STATE.   THE  STATE  MUST  WORK  ON  TWO 
FRONTS.   FIRST,  IT  MUST  SOMEHOW  TRY  TO  SOLVE  THOSE  PROBLEMS  SENT 
UP  TO  IT  BY  THE  LOCALATIES.   SECOND,  TI  MUST  WORK  WITH  NEIGHBORING 
STATES  TO  SOLVE  MUTUAL  PROBLEMS.   PROBLEMS  IN  BOTH  CATEGORIES  WHICH 
THE  STATE  CANNOT  SOLVE  ARE  SENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL,  WHICH  MUST  WORK 
ON  THESE  FRONTS.   FIRST, THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL  MUST  HELP  EACH  STATE  SOLVE 
THOSE  PROBLEMS  WHICH  THE  STATE  CANNOT  HANDLE.   SECOND,  IT  MUST  WORK 
WITH  THE  STATES  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS  COMMON  TO  ALL.   FINALLY,  IT  MUST 
WORK  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FRONT,  HOWEVER  IT  MUST  CONSIDER  THE  NATIONAL 
NEEDS  AND  ATTITUDES  IN  THESE  INTERNATIONAL  DECISIONS.   THIS  IS  A 
SIMPLE  MODEL  AND  WOULD  NOT  ALWAYS  V.'ORK  IN  THIS  FASHION,  BUT  IT  MAKES 
ITS  POINT. 


EACH  UNIT  HAS  A  SPECIFIC  RO 
BY  ANOTHER  UNIT  FOR  IF  IT  IS,  TH 
WILL  NOT  ALWAYS  BE  GOOD.  ALSO, 
ARE  FIITERED  UP.  THIS  PROCESS  P 
ALL  SECTORS  SO  THE  FINAL  PRODUCT 
LEADS  TO  THE  CRITICAL  POINT,  GOA 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL, GOVERNMENT  IN 
COMPLEX  PROCESS  AT  THE  STATE  AND 
WORK  AND  FILTER  UP  PROBLEMS,  AND 


LE,  AND  THAT  ROLE  CANNOT  BE  SUPERSEEDED 
E  RESULT,  BASED  ON  PAST  EXPERIENCE, 
PROBLEMS,  GOALS,  AND  STRATEGIES 
ROVIDES  FOR  THE  MOST  INPUT  FROM 

IS  ACCEPTABLE  TO  A  MAJORITY.   THIS 

LS  AND  STRATEGIES  CANNOT  BE  SET  AT 

TERMS  OF  THE  SYMPOSIUM,  UNLESS  THE 

LOCAL  LEVEL  HAS  BEEN  ALLOWED  TO 

SUGGESTED  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES. 
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2.  WHAT  IS  GOVERNMENT  PRESENTLY  DOING  IN  THIS  REGARD,  AND  IS 
IT  IN  ANY  WAY  DEFICIENT? 

GENERALLY,  ALL  GOVERNMENTAL  UNITS  REACT,  RATHER  THAN  ACT, 
TO  SITUATIONS.   THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  IS  CRISIS  PLANNING,  WHICH  IS  NOT 
ALWAYS  DONE  IN  TIME  OF  CRISIS,  IT  IS  IN  MANY  INSTANCES  DONE  AFTER 
A  SITUATION  IS  DETERMINED  TO  BE  HEADING  FOR  A  CRISIS,  BUT  A  CRISIS 
IN  ONE  OF  THESE  TWO  WAYS  IS  NECESSARY  TO  PRODUCE  ACTION.   BY 
PLANNING,  SETTING  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES,  IN  THIS  FASHION,  ALL 
GOVERNMENTAL  UNITS  ARE  DEFICIENT  IN  THIS  AREA.   THIS  TYPE  OF  PLANNONG 
IS  ISOLATED,  DEALS  MOSTLY  WITH  SPECIALIZED  AREAS,  AND  IS  NOT  OFTEN 
INTERRELATED  TO  OTHER  AREAS. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  EXCELLENT  STUDIES  ON  LONG-TERM  PROBLEMS  WHICH 
GO  UNREAD  OR  UNHEEDED,  BUT  THERE  ARE  ALSO  MANY  POOR  STUDIES.   THIS 
MAKES  IT  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT  TO  REQUIRE  ACTION  ON  STUDIES.   AN  IDEA 
OR  A  FULL  STUDY  COULD  APPEAR  TO  BE  THE  ANSWER  TO  A  PROBLEM,  BUT, 
AFTER  MUCH  EFFORT  AND  EXPENSE,  COULD  PROVE  TO  BE  A  FLOP.   THIS 
COULD  BE  ESPECIALLY  TRUE  IN  LIGHT  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  COUNCIL'S 
OPERATIONAL  PRESSURES.   IT  WOULD  BE  HARD  TO  MAKE  A  THOROUGH 
INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  POTENTIALS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  A  STUDY  OR  AN 
IDEA.   IT  WOULD  BE  EASY  TO  SAY  THAT  SOMETHING  LOOKS  GOOD,  TRY  IT, 
THIS  PROBABLY  BEEN  HAPPENING,  AND  THAT  IS  WHY  THERE  ARE  SO  MANY  PROGRAM 
FAILURES. 

3.  IF  IT  IS  DEFICIENT,  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EFFORT  EITHER 
THROUGH  REFORM  OF  EXISTING  INSTITUTIONS  OR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW 
INSTITUTIONS? 

IT  IS  DEFICIENT. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES  TO  ACHIEVE 
THOSE  GOALS  MUST  BE   IMPROVED  THROUGH  A  NUMBER  OF  CHANGES.   GOVERN- 
MENT, AS  DEFINED  IN  QUESTION  1,  NEEDS  TO  OPERATE.   THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 
MUST  STOP  ASSUMING  RESPONS I B LI  I TY  FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS.   FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  NEED  TO  BE  CAREFULLY  EXAMINED,  AND  ELEMINATED  OR  REDUCED  IN 
SIZE  IF  THEY  ARE  NO  LONGER  NECESSARY  OR  DO  NOT  HAVE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
WARRANT  THEIR  SIZE,  ALSO,  THEY  MUST  BE  MADE  MORE  EFFICIENT.   THE  FEDERAL 
LEVEL  MUST  STOP  IMPOSING  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  ON  EVERY  TYPE  OF  OPER- 
ATION.  SOME  OF  THESE  POINTS  CAN  BE  DEALT  WITH  SINGALLY,  WHILE  OTHERS  ARE 
SO  INTERRELATED  THAT  THEY  MUST  BE  DEALT  WITH  COLLECTIVELY. 

GOVERNMENT  AS  DEFINED  IN  QUESTION  1  MUST  OPERATE  IF  WE  ARE 
TO  HAVE  ACCEPTABLE  LONG-TERM  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES,  AND  IF  THOSE 
GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES  ARE  TO  BE  ACCEPTABLE.   EACH  UNIT  MUST  AGAIN 
DEVELOP  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  DEVELOP  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES.   PUT 
ANOTHER  WAY,  EACH  UNIT  MUST  AGAIN  LEARN  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS  UNIQUE 
TO  IT.   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  CAPABILITY  SHOULD  INCREASE  PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION  AND  THE  GREATEST  EXPOSURE  TO  VARIOUS  PHILOSOPHIES  AND 
THINKERS.  IN  TIME  A  PUBLICALLY  ACCEPTABLE,  NATIONWIDE  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
GROUP  COULD  BE  DEVELOPED. 
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3. 

THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL  MUST  CUT  BACK  IN  MANY  AREAS  OF  ACTIVITY  TO 
ALLOW  THIS  CAPABLIITY  TO  DEVELOP.   NOW,  IT  IS  EASY  FOR  A  STATE  OR 
LOCALITY  TO  SAY  LET  THE  FEDS  HANDLE  IT,  BECAUSE  RATHER  THAN  TRYING 
TO  FORCE  THESE  UNITS  TO  DEAL  WITH  THEIR  PROBLEMS,  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 
HAS  TRIED  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM.   THIS  HAS  NOT  WORKED,  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
LEVEL  IS  BEGINNING  TO  ACT  IN  A  WAY  TO  FORCE  THESE  UNITS  TO  DEAL  WITH 
THEIR  PROBLEMS,  BUT  IT  HAS  NOT  GONE  FAR  ENOUGH  TO  ACHIEVE  THE 
DESIRED  RESULTS.   PART  OF  THIS  FAILURE  LIES  IN  FEDERAL  AGENCIES, 
BECAUSE  THE  AGENCIES  WANT  TO  GROW  AND  INCREASE  THEIR  INFLUENCE.   THIS 
IS  JUST  A  NATURAL  TENDENCY.   FOR  THIS  REASON,  EACH  AGENCY  SHOULD 
BE  CAREFULLY  EXAMINED  IN  RELATION  TO  ITS  OVERALL  WORTH,  AND  EVERY 
AGENCY  SHOULD  BE  MADE  MORE  EFFICIENT.   IF  STAFF  COULD  BE  CUT 
IN  A  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES,  MORE  MONEY  COULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  OTHER 
UNITS  FOR  DEVELOPING  PROBLEM  SOLVING  CAPABILITIES.   THE  EXPERTICE 
SHOULD  BE  AT  THE  LOCAL  AND  STATE  LEVEL  FOR  DOMESTIC  PROBLEMS,  NOT 
IN  FEDERAL  CENTERS  AS  IT  IS  NOW!   FINALLY,  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL  MUST 
GET  OFF  OF  THE  REGULATION  BINGE  IT  IS  NOW  ON.   THE  IMPACT  OF  MANY 
OF  THESE  REGULATIONS  HAS  NOT  BEEN  FULLY  EXPLORED,  AND  SOME  OF 
THESE  REGULATIONS  ARE  DOING  MORE  HARM  THAN  GOOD.   THE  ULTIMATE  POINT 
IS  THAT  MANY  PROBLEMS  ARE  HIGHLY  COMPLEX,  SO  A  SIMPLISTIC  SOLUTION 
WILL  NOT  WORK,  AND  THEY  CANNOT  BE  LEGISLATED  AWAY  AT  THE  FEDERAL 
LEVEL. 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE  VARIOUS  QUESTIONS  IN  QUESTION  3,  1,3,5,  AND  6  OF 
PART  1,  AND  2  AND  3  OF  PART  2  HAVE  A  LOT  OF  MERIT.   THE  OTHER  POINTS 
ARE  PROBABLY  IMPRACTICAL. 

FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  TO  THE  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  STRENGTHING  THEIR  PROBLEM  SOLVING  CAPABILITY.   THESE 
FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  BLOCK  GRANTS,  SINCE  WITHOUT  DIRECTION 
THEY  WOULD  PROBABLY  BE  SPENT  ON  HARDWARE,  LIKE  REVENUE  SHARING 
BEING  USED  FOR  POLICE,  FIRE,  AND  STREET  EQUIPMENT,  IGNORING 
SOCIAL  AND  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS.   ALSO,  CONGRESS  SHOULD  MAKE  SURE  THAT 
THE  FEDERAL  AGENCY  HANDLING  THE  FUNDS  DID  NOT  ALTER  OR  NARROW  DOWN 
THE  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS.   THIS  WOULD  GO  A  LONG  WAY  IN  DEVELOPING 
LONT-TERM  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES  ACCEPTABLE  TO  AND  WITH  THE  INPUT  OF 
THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  NATION. 
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University  of  Pittsburgh 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF   PUBLIC   AND   INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


March  29.  1976 


Senator  John  Glenn 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator: 

Your  kind  letter  of  March  8  reached  me  somewhat  late  to  respond 
in  due  depth  by  the  24th.   I  was  most  interested  iri  reading  your 
report  on  the  February  Symposium  on  "Our  Third  Century:   Directions" 
I  am  glad  your  Committee  on  Government  Operations  organized  the 
event.   I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  follow  this  up  with  a  series 
of  similar  symposia  in  specific  sectors  of  national  life.   What  are 
the  needs — and  what  the  necessary  means  and  institutions  for  a  move- 
ahead  in  the  remaining  24  years  of  this  century  in  the  fields  of 
(1)  environment  and  pollution,  (2)  cultural  community  development, 
(3)  a  national  transportation  system,  (4)  energy,  (5)  housing  and 
the  revitalization  of  cities,  (6)  space  and  oceans,  (7)  farm  labor 
and  migrants,  (8)  adult  and  worker  education,  (9)  health  delivery, 
(10)  utilization  of  senior  citizens  talent,  etc. 

This  will  add  concreteness  and  engage  decisive  segments  of 
expertise  and  the  population. 

If  I  can  be  of  help  with  some  of  these,  please,  call  on  me. 

Best  wishes, 


Michael  J.  Flack 
Professor  of  International 
and  Intercultural  Affairs 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA     93 1 06 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  letter  of  March  3»  summarizing 
for  me  the  gist  of  the  conference  on  "Our  Third  Century." 
There  was  a  brief  period  in  which  I  night  have  added  my 
thoughts  to  the  record,  but  I  was  out  of  town  and  your  dead- 
line of  March  22  has  passed.   Perhaps  you  will  no^mind  a  few 
belated  comments.  ^ 

First,  I  am  delighted  with  the  initiative  you  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  have  taken.   It  is  splendid 
to  find  the  prospective  keynoter  of  the  1976  Democratic  con- 
vention moving  into  such  close  touch  with  the  broad  planning 
movement.   All  encouragement  you  give  to  the  clarification  of 
needed  reforms  in  our  political  economy  and  policy  processes 
v/ill  be  invaluable,  and  at  some  point  (I  hope  very  soon)  ap- 
plauded. 

My  ideas  on  the  subject  are,  in  fact,  now  published  in 
the  new  book,  TOWARD  A  PLANNED  SOCIETY.:  FROM  ROOSEVELT  TO 
ETJCGN  (Oxford,  1976).   As  you  apparently  know  without  reading 
the  book,  i>lanning  is  thoroughly  American  in  provenance,  bi- 
partisan, compatible  with  capitalism  and  political  democracy 
(under  certain  conditions),  and  very  much  upon  us  as  the 
leading  domestic  issue.   Those  who  discuss  it,  to  clarify  the 
choices  within  the  planning  framework,  do  a  fine  public  service. 

If  I  had  attended  the  conference,  I  would  have  opposed 
point  #6,  arguing  that  the  CEA  is  not  adaptable  as  a  planning 
center.   And  there  would  have  been  other  occasions  for  well- 
meaning  disagreements. 

Please  keep  me  informed  on  future  activities  in  this 
area,  and  accept  my  congratulations  for  your  vision. 

Sincerely, 


Sk^ 


ris  1.  Graham  Jr 
Professor 


29  March  1976 
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Peter  E.  Haiman 
P.O.  Box  9381 
Berkeley,  CA   94709 


March  29,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

The  following  comments  are  in  response  to  your  letter  of 
March  12,  1976  concerning  the  recommendations  of  the  participants 
in  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  symposium,  "Our 
Third  Century:  Directions". 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  direction  of  our  nation — its 
purposes  and  goals — was  establishid  by  people  who  were  philosophers 
and  artists,  committed  to  high  ideals  and  noble  values.   In  this 
bicentennial  year,  we  recall  their  achievements  and  search  for  our 
own  direction.   It  might  be  fitting  and  proper  to  be  guided  by  our 
history  and,  once  again,  bring  to  government  service  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  our  nation's  finest  artist,  philosophers,  and 
poets. 

What  governments  do  or  do  not  strive  for,  reflect  the  ideals 
and  committments  of  the  people  who  serve  them.   Reforming  existing 
institutions  or  developing  new  ones  will  not — can  not,  in  itself, 
create  better  government.   The  United  States  should  not  become  a 
government  of  institutions,  by  institutions,  or  for  institutions; 
but  one  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Sincerely , 


Peter  Ernest  Haiman,  Ph.D 
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Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senator 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.   2  0510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

In  response  to  your  March  8  letter,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Symposium  participants  have  adequately  addressed 
the  questions  enumerated  with  words  of  encouragement  to 
improve  the  overall  governmental  planning  process  for  achiev- 
ing objectives  and  goals  while  at  the  same  time  interjecting 
words  of  caution  in  directing  or  expecting  implementation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  as  a  backdrop  to  the  responses 
the  following  comments  might  be  interwoven  into  the  Symposium 
reports : 

(1)  There  is  a  continuing  and  increasing  need  to 
address  the  domestic  intergovernmental  relations  as  well  as 
the  domestic-foreign  relations  in  the  objective  process.   There 
are  continuing  critical  impacts  of  actions  by  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  on  each  other. 

(2)  Just  as  environmental  impact  statements  have 
awakened  new  impacts  on  the  socio-economic  structure,  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  fiscal  impacts  of  actions  at  each  level 
of  government  need  to  be  identified  and  analyzed  at  each  stage 
of  legislation  and  implementation. 

(3)  In  attempting  to  reconcile  what  legislative 
bodies  and  executive  agencies  determine  as  governmental  struc- 
tures that  support  and  provide  objective  planning  mechanisms, 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  Presidents,  Governors  and  Mayors 
develop  their  own  techniques  and  structures  to  carry  out 
their  programs.   You  cannot  so  legislate  planning  processes 
that  restrict  Executive  flexibility  in  the  mechanisms  or 
structures  that  best  suit  the  Executive's  philosophy,  per- 
sonality and  political  views. 

I  hope  these  few  comments  can  be  of  some  assistance. 


Sincerely 


(/        Mayor 
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ADVISORY 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  DC.     20S7S 

March  29,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn,  Chairman 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  "Third  Century  Directions" 

Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  kind  letter  of  March  4,  1976  asking  for  my 
comments  concerning  the  matters  brought  before  your  special  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  last  month. 

My  response  is  based  on  four  different  perspectives  1  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  in  looking  at  the  critical  questions  you  have  raised: 

1.  During  the  New  Deal  era  my  father  was  chairman  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  which  represented  a  high  point  in 
national  awareness  of  the  need  for  overall  goals  and  direction. 
During  this  period,  as  you  undoubtedly  are  aware,  through  the  stimulus 
of  the  NRPB  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  had  a  state  planning  agency 
and  many  of  the  complex  problems  of  those  days  (which  admittedly  are 
much  greater  today)  were  being  dealt  with  in  some  sort  of  systematic 
manner.   I  would  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  studies  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  some  of  which  are  still  pertinent 
despite  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  society  and 
economy. 

2.  Currently,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair  is  involved  in  some  very  basic 
studies  dealing  with  the  question  of  growth  and  expansion  of  the  public 
sector,  the  allocation  of  functions  between  levels  of  government,  and 
other  basic  questions  pertaining  to  the  way  in  which  our  governmental 
decisions  are  made  and  then  administered.   I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port we  issued  last  year  dealing  with  the  identical  subject  you  are 
looking  at,  namely  Federalism  in  the  Third  Century. 


REPLY  TO: 

MR.  ROBERT  E.  MERRIAM 

EXECUTIVE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

SUITE  800,  WATER  TOWER  PLACE,  845  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60611.  (312)  440-3385 
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3.  Last  summer  I  was  privileged  to  chair  another  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee like  yours,  this  one   created  by  the  National  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
Bicentennial  Commission  on  American  Government.   In  essence  this  study 
was  aimed  at  many  of  the  questions  you  have  posed,  and  we  concluded 
that  a  high  level  national  commission  created  by  the  Congress  was  in 
order  at  this  time.   Our  concept  was  that  the  Commission  would  deal 
with  processees  of  government  rather  than  structure  or  programs,  and 
would  focus  in  particular  on  the  very  difficult  question  of  how  one 
anticipates  major  emerging  problems,  how  decisions  are  made  with 
reference  to  those  and  other  problems,  and  then  how  they  are  implemented 
once  made.   We  proposed  a  Commission  which  would  look  three  dimensional- 
ly  at  all  branches  and  levels  of  government.   I  enclose  a  copy  of  that 
report  which  certainly  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

4.  Finally,  as  a  historical  footnote,  I  note  your  reference 
to  the  Commission  on  National  Goals  established  during  President 
Eisenhower's  administration. 

I  was  his  principal  staff  officer  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission  and  in  working  with  its  staff  in  implementing 
its  recommendations.   While  some  very  important  studies  were  made,  and 
recommendations  suggested,  my  one  critique  of  that  exercise  was  that 
occurring  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  an  administration  and  without  any 
formal  Congressional  sanction,  many  if  not  most  of  its  recommendations 
were  not  implemented. 

In  answer  to  your  specific  questions,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  government 
at  all  levels  must  play  a  significant  role  in  setting  long  term  goals 
and  in  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals.   Clearly, 
when  over  one-third  of  the  annual  national  output  is  going  for  public 
services  the  impact  of  government  no  longer  can  be  considered  modest. 
When  one  adds  to  that  the  vast  number  of  areas  in  which  government 
regulates  or  directs  activity,  one  can  only  conclude  whether  one  likes 
it  or  not  major  government  involvement  in  our  lives  is  not  only  a  fact 
bux  a  necessity.   Any  planning  must  be  flexible  of  necessity,  must  con- 
stantly be  updated,  and  must  always  be  deeply  aware  of  the  necessity 
in  our  society  -  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  -  to  resist  whenever  possible 
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governmental  solutions  when  others  may  suffice.   This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  governmental  establishment  of  goals,  collection  of  information, 
etc.  in  any  way  subverts  this  process. 

As  to  your  second  question  concerning  present  activities  in  this  regard, 
I  share  the  views  of  those  of  your  speakers  who  suggested  that  at  all 
levels  government  today  is  doing  too  little  planning  and  thinking  in  an 
overall  sense  about  our  future.   Whether  it  be  a  town  planning  board, 
a  county  planning  agency,  a  regional  advisory  council,  or  what  have  you, 
the  planning  function  has  been  too  long  neglected.   It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  word  planning  has  been  connected  in  many  peoples'  minds  with 
a  collective  society.   I  do  not  accept  this  connotation  of  planning, 
and  once  again  refer  you  to  the  work  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  its  related  state  planning  agencies  during  the  1930' s. 

With  reference  to  your  third  question  as  to  the  precise  mechanisms  that 
might  be  employed,  my  own  feeling  is  that  this  is  such  an  enormously 
complex  and  important  problem  that  a  commission  of  the  type  our  ad  hoc 
group  recommended  to  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  is 
perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  throw  significant  light  on  the 
appropriate  structural  or  institutional  changes  needed  to  carry  out 
national  objectives  once  they  have  been  determined.   It  is  my  hope  that 
a  two  year  study  by  a  very  top  flight  group,  headed  by  a  full  time 
chairman,  and  with  the  best  in  both  brains  and  practitioners  as  its 
members,  could  make  a  very  significant  contribution  to  our  country  at 
a  time  when  we  clearly  are  groping  for  new  directions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  you  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  focusing  public  attention  on  this  critical  question  of  long  term 
goals  and  strategies.   I  can  think  of  no  subject  more  in  need  of  ven- 
tilation, and  one  which  receives  such  little  attention  short  of  activi- 
ties such  as  you  are  engaged  in.   If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you 
as  you  proceed  in  refining  your  thoughts  in  this  regard,  I  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  either  in  personal  conversation  or  in  testimony. 

Most  sincerely, 


Robert  E.  Merriam,  Cha: 


Chairman 
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FOREWORD 


The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  has,  since  its 
founding,  had  a  vigorous  interest  in  governmental  organization  and  reor- 
ganization. As  early  as  1969,  it  held  a  colloquium  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  during  which  one  of  the  leading  participants,  the  late 
Herbert  Emmerich,  held  that  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission  was  inevitable.  ■ 
In  1973,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Senators  Ervin  and  Baker  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  (Watergate) , 
the  Academy  formed  a  panel  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  relative  to 
the  institutional  and  administrative  weakness  reflected  in  the  Watergate 
scandals.   The  panel's  report  was  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  in  March, 
1974  and  subsequently  was  published  in  book  form.* 

The  Watergate  Study  was  in  a  sense  the  immediate  precursor  and 
stimulant  of  the  report  which  follows.   The  current  project  grew  out  of  a 
concern,  expressed  and  discussed  by  a  growing  number  of  persons  during  the 
spring  of  1975,  that  the  corrective  responses  to  Watergate  were,  at  best,  both 
inadequate  and  slow.   This  feeling  was  paralleled  by  disappointment  over  the 
limited  number  of  project  activities  relating  to  American  government  planned 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial.   The  initiators  of  this  proposal 
viewed  the  need  as  urgent  and  the  timing  as  ideal  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
workings  of  American  government  in  the  light  of  the  objectives,  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  practical  sense  of  the  founders  of  the  nation.   They  con- 
ceived of  an  official,  publicly  supported  commission  somewhat  after  the  format 


♦Frederick  C.  Mosher  and  Others,  Watergate;   Implications  for  Responsible 
Government  (New  York:   Basic  Books,  Inc.:   1974) 
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of  the  two  Hoover  Commissions. 

Further  conversations  and  discussions  over  several  months  with 
persons  in  and  out  of  government,  perhaps  100  in  all,  generated  a  response 
uniformly  favorable  and  usually  enthusiastic.   Not  surprisingly,  these 
knowledgeable  people  expressed  a  wide  variety  of  sentiments  about  the  proper 
nature,  scope,  level,  and  targets  of  the  proposed  commission's  work.   There- 
fore, the  Academy's  Trustees  concluded  that  a  panel  or  committee  of  well- 
informed  and  prominent  citizens  should  be  convened  to  consider,  discuss, 
develop,  and  issue  a  more  formal  and  detailed  proposal.   The  committee,  to 
be  made  up  of  both  members  and  non-members  of  the  Academy,  would  be  assisted 
by  a  small,  temporary  staff.   It  would  meet  twice  — once  in  June,  once  in  July — 
with  the  aim  of  issuing  a  report  by  September,  1975  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
provide  sufficient  time  for  consideration  and  action  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  before  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year.   The  Academy  gratefully 
acknowledges  a  grant  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  on  May  12,  1975,  which  has 
made  this  enterprise  possible. 

The  mission  of  this  committee,  designated  as  the  Citizens'.  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.  Government,  was  twofold  in  character:   (1)  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  general  idea  of  such  a  commission  is  both  feasible 
and  desirable;   and  (2)  if  the  answer  is  affirmative,  then  to  set  forth  a 
model,  or  alternative  models,  for  such  a  commission,  including  its  focus  and 
scope,  authorization  and  authority,  financing,  membership,  and  related  matters. 

To  undertake  this  task,  the  Academy  convened  a  bipartisan  committee 
of  distinguished  persons,  most  of  whom  were  experienced  in,  or  had  worked  ex- 
tensively with,  American  governments  at  all  levels,  including  some  members  who 
had  been  intimately  associated  with  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
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Branches.   Furthermore,  the  Committee  also  included  some  individuals  who  had 
served  on  or  been  associated  with  previous  study  groups  on  governmental  organi- 
zation.  Indeed,  among  its  members,  listed  below,  were  persons  who  served  on 
or  for  every  nation-wide  study  group  of  this  kind  since  World  War  II:   both 
Hoover  Commissions,  the  Kestnbaum  Commission,  the  commissions,  councils,  or 
committees  chaired  by  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Ben  W.  Heineman,  Don  K.  Price, 
Roy  L.  Ash,  and  the  most  recent  group,  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Management  Improvement . 

The  Academy  is  particularly  gratified  that  those  invited  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  responded  enthusiastically  and  contributed  so  much  of  their 
energy,  time,  and  ideas  with  little  or  no  compensation.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
and  staff  responsible  for  this  report  are: 
COMMITTEE  MEMBERS* 

Robert  E.  Merriam  (Chairman) 

Chairman,  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Stephen  K.  Bailey 

Vice  President,  American  Council  on  Education 
Samuel  H.  Beer 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Harvard  University 
Lucy  Wilson  Benson 

Secretary  of  Human  Services,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mark  W.  Cannon 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 

United  States 
Ruth  C.  Clusen 

President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
Murray  Comarow 

Executive  Director,  Interstate  Conference  on  Employment 

Security  Agencies,  Inc. 
Roy  W.  Crawley  (Ex  Officio) 

Executive  Director,  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 


*A  brief  background  statement  on  each  member  of  the  Committee  and  staff  is 
attached  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 
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STAFF: 


Alan  L.  Dean 

Vice  President,  U.S.  Railway  Association 
Bernard  L.  Gladieux 

Consultant 
Kermit  Gordon 

President,  The  Brookings  Institution 
Bryce  N.  Harlow 

Vice  President,  National  Government  Relations,  Procter 

and  Gamble  Company 
Ronald  B.  Lee 

Director,  Marketing  Analysis,  The  Xerox  Corporation 
Franklin  A.  Lindsay 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  ITEK  Corporation 
Herbert  Roback 

Consultant,  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
James  H.  Rowe 

Attorney 
Harold  Seidman 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Connecticut 
Elmer  B.  Staats 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
Wayne  E.  Thompson 

Senior  Vice  President,  Dayton  Hudson  Corporation 
Clyde  M.  Webber 

President,  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees 

Frederick  C.  Mosher  (Staff  Director) 

Doherty  Professor  of  Government  and  Foreign  Affairs 

University  of  Virginia 
Melbourne  L.  Spector  (Deputy  Staff  Director) 

Director  of  Development,  National  Academy  of  Public 

Administration 

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 
present  this  report  as  a  competent  treatment  of  a  subject  worthy  of  public 
consideration.   The  interpretations,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  in  this 
publication,  as  in  other  Academy  reports,  are  those  of  the  responsible  panel 
or  committee  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  officers,  the 
Trustees,  or  the  members  of  the  Academy. 

Because  of  the  potential  significance  to  the  American  society  of 
this  report  to  the  Citizens'  Committee,  the  Academy  commends  it  to  the  serious 
attention  and  consideration  of  all  those  concerned  with  our  national  condition. 


Frederic  N.  Cleaveland 
Chairman,  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration 
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August  26,  1975 

Mr.  Frederic  N.  Cleaveland 

Chairman 

National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 

1225  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  300 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Mr.  Cleaveland: 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  which  you  appointed  last  June,  I 
am  privileged  to  submit  our  final  report  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  proposed  Bicentennial  Commission  on  the  American  Government. 

The  Committee  responded  enthusiastically  and  thoughtfully  to 
your  charge.   I  would  personally  like  to  thank  each  of  them  for  his  or 
her  contributions  to  the  deliberations. 

The  end  product,  as  it  must  be,  represents  a  synthesis  of  varying 
views.   What  we  have  proposed  is  a  model  from  which  we  hope  a  final  product 
will  be  selected.   Our  primary  objective  is  to  stimulate  discussion  about 
this  concept — a  careful  relook  at  our  governmental  procedures — and,  hopefully, 
agreement  by  our  policy  makers  that  the  undertaking  would  be  both  timely 
and  useful. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  acted  in  their  individual  capacities, 
and  not  officially.   In  particular,  Mr.  Staats,  as  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  would  like  this  noted  in  view  of  the  possibility  that,  should 
a  commission  be  considered  by  the  Congress,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  comment 
in  his  official  capacity. 

We  thank  the  Academy  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  most 
urgent  endeavor. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Robert  E.  Merriam 

Chairman,  Citizens'  Committee  for 

the  Study  of  the  U.S.  Government 
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I.   The  Basic  Proposal 

The  Citizens1  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.  Government 
recommends  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  an  official  bipartisan  study 
group  be  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Bicentennial  Commission  on  American 
Government,  with  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  years  from  its 
formation.   The  commission  should  be  established  by  act  of  Congress,  financed 
by  federal  appropriations,  and  appointed  by  the  leaders  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  national  government.   Against  the  backdrop  of  the   aspirations, 
intentions,  and  ideals  of  the  founders,  the  commission  should  examine  current 
governmental  strengths,  problems,  and  deficiencies.   It  should  consider  and 
recommend  amendments  in  existing  practices,  regulations,  laws,  and  even 
constitutions — federal  and  state — which  would  make  American  government  more 
responsible  and  effective,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  reports  of  the 
commission  should  be  addressed  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  federal 
judiciary,  state  and  local  governments,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
American  people. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  commission  should  be  to  identify  the 

underlying  problems  and  to  propose  improvements  in  the  governmental  system 

and  its  capacity  to  meet  the  challenges  which  confront  it  today  and  will 

confront  it  in  the  decades  to  come.   But  in  its  work  and  its  products,  the 

commission  should  serve  important  additional  purposes,  including: 

-fostering  greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  its  present  strengths 
and  deficiencies,  among  a  larger  proportion  of  citizens; 

-encouraging  the  participation  of  a  broad  range  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  initiating  and  sponsoring  of  governmental 
changes ;   and 
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-strengthening,  both  directly  (through  its  very  existence)  and 
indirectly  (through  its  recommendations),  confidence  in 
governmental  institutions  and  officials. 

The  reasoning  which  led  the  Committee  to  propose  a  study  commission  is 
set  forth  in  the  section  which  follows.   With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  commission — its  focus  and  scope,  powers,  financing,  membership,  and 
like  matters — the  Committee  recognizes  that  those  who  consider  legislation 
to  establish  a  commission  will  have  basic  responsibility,  and  that  the  com- 
mission itself  will  have  ultimate  authority  on  many  questions,  depending  on 
the  breadth  and  flexibility  of  the  authorizing  language.   Nonetheless,  the 
Committee  presents  the  products  of  its  own  deliberations  on  these  matters  in 
succeeding  sections  of  this  report  in  the  hope  that  they  will  provide  useful 
guidelines  for  those  with  authority  to  decide. 
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II.   The  Need  for  a  Commission  Study  at  This  Time 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Committee  believes  that  a  major  study 
of  American  government  should  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

A  first  reason  is  that  the  Bicentennial  era,  1976-1989,  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reassess  our  system  of  government  in  the  context  of 
the  problems  which  face  it,  to  judge  its  successes  and  failures  in  relation 
to  the  aspirations  of  its  founders,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  im- 
provement.  This  will  be  a  period  during  which  many  Americans  will  be  more 
than  customarily  interested  in  these  problems,  if  only  because  government 
was,  after  all,  what  the  American  Revolution  and  the  events  which  followed 
it  were  all  about.   Few  of  the  Bicentennial  projects  so  far  proposed  and 
underway  relate  to  the  structures,  operations,  and  problems  of  government  today, 
as  distinguished  from  birthday  celebrations,  commercial  promotions,  and 
historical  studies. 

A  second  reason  for  a  comprehensive  study  today  arises  from  the 
trauma  of  American  society  and  its  government  in  recent  years  both  on  the 
domestic  and  international  fronts  and  extending  over  time  periods  in  which 
both  political  parties  controlled  the  White  House.  There  are  not  only  the  un- 
happy events  associated  with  Watergate  and  other  evidences  of  corruption,  but 
also  the  alleged  ineffectiveness  of  the  Great  Society  programs,  the  frus- 
trations and  conflicts  attending  the  civil  rights  movement,  assassinations 
of  national  leaders,  threats  to  the  environment,  the  energy  crisis,  the 
unrest,  riots,  and  crime  in  the  cities,  the  deepest  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930 's  accompanied  by  inflation,  and  the  disarray 
of  public  finances  at  all  levels  of  government.  Along  with  these  problems, 
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and  to  some  extent  interrelated  with  them,  have  been  the  discouraging  de- 
velopments abroad:   Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  relations  with  allies, 
the  international  monetary  crisis,  and  many  others. 

The  consequence  of  these  developments  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
the  disillusionment  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people  about  their  govern- 
ment and  a  distrust  of  their  political  leaders,  feelings  which  have  con- 
tributed to  protest,  even  violence  among  some,  and  withdrawal  and  apathy 
among  others.   The  depth  of  these  reactions  is  suggested  in  the  declining  pro- 
portion of  potential  voters  who  participate  in  elections,  and,  more  recently, 
in  the  results  of  a  number  of  public  opinion  polls.   For  example,  a  poll  con- 
ducted for  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
the  fall  of  1973*  and  subsequent  polls  have  indicated  a  pervasive  distrust 
of  government.   Louis  Harris  reported,  in  a  lecture  of  June  26,  1975,  that: 

-more  than  three-quarters  of  the  public  think  the  country  is 

heading  in  the  wrong  direction; 
-more  than  half  think  the  quality  of  life  has  deteriorated  in 

the  past  ten  years; 
-72  percent  do  not  think  they  get  their  money's  worth  from  the 

taxes  they  pay;   and 
-85  percent  feel  that  politicians   are  afraid  to  tell  it  like  it 

is,  to  tell  the  truth  about  recession,  energy,  inflation,  etc.** 

A  serious  study  of  the  governmental  system,  if  properly  implemented, 

could  help  to  restore  public  confidence.   In  fact,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 

Study  cited  above  reported   an  underlying  optimism  that  government  can  be 

made  to  work  effectively: 

Despite  all  of  the  frustrations  and  the  feeling  that 
the  Country  is  not  entirely  in  sound  hands,  the  American 


*Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  public  opinion  poll  as  cited  in  U.S. 
Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Confidence  and  Concern:   Citizens  View  American  Government 
(Washington,  D.C.  :   1973) 
**Talk  before  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 
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people  have  little  doubt  that  government,  as  structured 
by  the  Founding  Fathers,  can  be  well  run.  At  the  lowest 
level,  90%  of  the  public  and  all  of  the  leaders  believe  local 
government  could  be  run  well.  As  far  as  state  government 
is  concerned,  90%  of  the  public  and  94%  of  the  leaders  are 
convinced  it  can  be  run  well.  And  at  the  federal  level, 
despite  all  the  current  doubts,  86%  of  the  public  and  87% 
of  the  leaders  think  it  can  be  run  well. 

A  fourth  argument  for  a  study  is  that,  despite  the  enormous  changes 
in  the  society  and  the  growing  dimensions  of  governmental  responsibilities, 
there  has  been  no  thorough-going  public  study  of  the  adequacy  of  governmental 
institutions  in  20  years — not  since  the  Second  Hoover  Commission  and  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission.  During  this  period,  there  have  been  four  presidential 
study  groups  on  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Branch,*  but  many,  if  not 
most  of  their  findings  and  recommendations  were  not  made  public.   Few,  if  any, 
of  these  studies  resulted  in  tangible  improvements,  and  none  addressed  the 
relationships  of  the  different  branches  of  government,  except  indirectly.   On 
a  number  of  occasions  during  these  two  decades,  Congress  has  undertaken  to 
reform  its  own  committee  structure,  operations,  and  procedures,  and  in  the  last 
year  instituted  some  significant  changes.  Likewise,  the  Judiciary,  most  notably 
through  the  office  and  person  of  the  Chief  Justice,  has  proposed  and  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  reforms  in  judicial  operations  and  procedures.   But  whether 
significant  in  their  own  right  or  not,  these  admittedly  limited  reorganization 
efforts  in  one  or  another  branch  of  the  national  government  simply  underscore 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  examination  into  the  functioning  of  American  govern- 
mental institutions. 

The  basic  problems  of  today  arise  from  the  vast  changes  in  society 
and  in  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  many  governments  which  serve  it — 


*These  groups,  known  best  by  the  names  of  their  chairmen,  include  those 
chaired  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  (under  Eisenhower),  Don  K.  Price  and  Ben  W. 
Heineman  (under  Johnson),  and  Roy  L.  Ash  (under  Nixon). 
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changes  not  alone  from  the  basically  agrarian  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  which  the  Constitution  was  designed,  but  changes  from  the  conditions 
confronted  by  the  two  Hoover  Commissions,  the  Kesttibaur.  Commission,  even  the 
more  recent  Ash  Council.   Very  likely,  a  large  part  of  our  current  malaise 
and  our  governmental  ailments  arises  from  the  failure  to  adapt  the  govern- 
mental system  to  the  changes  in  the  environment  and  in  the  roles  and 
missions  of  governmental  institutions  which  are  constantly  occurring. 

Some  keen  observers  of  the  American  scene  have  described  our  govern- 
mental style  as  the  science  of  "muddling  through."  If,  as  some  believe,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  massive  turning-point  in  history,  both  in  domestic  and 
international  affairs,  one  may  appropriately  question  whether  "muddling  through" 
is  adequate.   Very  possibly,  the  practice  of  "muddling"  in  the  face  of  very 
rapid  changes  has  contributed  to  the  conditions  alleged  and  sincerely  believed 
by  many  Americans  today:  that  our  system  of  government  is  too  big;   that  it  tries 
to  do  too  much;   is  overcentralized  and  too  distant  from  the  people  It  should 
serve;   promises  more  than  it  can  deliver;   is  insufficiently  selective  in 
undertaking  new  programs;   is  out  of  control;   is  insufficiently  representative 
of,  and  responsive  to,  many  of  the  citizens;   is  overly  responsive  to  some; 
and  is  corrupt. 

This  Committee  believes  the  ideals  and  objectives  which  underlay  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  still  provide  a  viable 
foundation  for  modern  government.  And  it  shares  the  skepticism  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  about  the  infallibility  of  political  mankind  which  contributed  to 
the  check  and  balance  system  inherent  in  federalism  and  the  relationships  among 
the  branches  of  the  national  government.   The  Committee  does  not  therefore 
propose  a  new  Constitutional  Convention.   It  urges  instead  that  the  time  is 
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ripe,  possibly  overripe,  for  a  thorough-going  appraisal  of  governmental 

problems  today  and  how  best  we  might  adjust  our  system  to  meet  the  goals 

enunciated  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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III.   Focuses  and  Scope  of  the  Proposed  Commission 

It  is  obvious  that  no  study  group,  however  industrious  and  wise, 
could  resolve  all  the  problems  of  the  American  government  within  the  span 
of  two  and  a  half  years.   There  must  be  some  reasonably  identifiable  targets 
and  boundaries  of  inquiry. 

In  the  fairly  recent  past  -  about  the  last  four  decades  -  the  most 
significant  governmental  studies  may  be  categorized  in  three  classes: 
lm      St"dies  directed  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  rh. 
Executive  Branch.   These  include  the  Brownlow  Committee  report  which  addressed 
itself  primarily  to  the  Presidency,  the  principles  of  executive  leadership, 
and  the  instruments  of  direction  and  control.   It  was  very  possibly  the  most 
significant,  and,  over  the  long  run,  most  influential  document  on  American 
government  up  to  this  time.   The  First  Hoover  Commission,  which  reported  in 
1949,  directed  its  recommendations  principally  to  the  departments  and  agencies 
below  the  Presidency:   their  missions,  structures,  and  procedures,  with  a 
primary  objective  of  making  monetary  savings  in  the  execution  of  existing  poli- 
cies.  It  probably  had  more  immediate  and  apparent  impact  on  the  federal 
government  than  any  other  study  in  modern  times  and  it  stimulated  "little 
Hoover  Commission"  studies  in  a  great  many  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  years  that  followed.   The  reports  of  the  Second  Hoover  Commission  in  1955 
emphasized  changes  in  federal  policies  and  programs.   With  some  exceptions, 
the  reports  had  rather  little  impact  on  either  public  policy  or  its  administration. 

2'  StUd±eB   directed  to  federal^  and  intergovernmental  relation* . 
Although  much  has  been  written  in  this  area,  the  only  official  and  widely 
disseminated  study  was  that  of  the  Kestnbaum  Commission  in  1955.   Its  report 
was  knowledgeable,  wise,  and  provocative,  and  it  has  influenced  intergovern- 
mental relations  considerably  in  the  succeeding  decades.   Its  most  concrete 
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result  was  the  establishment  in  1959  of  the  permanent  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  which  has  made  a  number  of  significant  studies 
of  national,  state,  and  local  relationships. 

3.   Studies  directed  to  problems,  areas,  and  functions  of  government, 
such  as  justice  and  crime,  poverty,  transportation,  health  delivery,  energy, 
education,  national  security,  and  foreign  affairs.  Most  of  these  overlapped 
two  or  more  branches  of  government  and  two  or  more  levels  of  government. 
There  has  been  an  abundance  of  such  functionally  oriented  studies  at  all  levels 
of  American  government,  some  of  them  very  penetrating  and  constructive.   But  few 
of  them  did,  or  could,  view  their  problems  in  the  context  of  their  impact  upon 
government  as  a  whole.  A  good  many  of  these  studies  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  studies  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Second  —  like  those  in  the  third  category  above  —  focused  on  individual 
governmental  functions  or  subject  matter  areas,  such  as  public  welfare,  natural 
resources,  foreign  affairs,  and  medical  services.   The  Brownlow  Committee  organized 
most  of  its  work  around  elements  of  general  management,  such  as  budgeting  and 
finance,  personnel,  coordination  of  programs,  etc.,  without  delving  in  depth 
into  individual  functional  areas. 

It  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  feasible  for  the  commission  con- 
templated in  this  proposal  to  organize  its  work  around  subject  matter  and  policy 
areas  (like  transportation,  crime,  or  energy)  except  for  purposes  of  under- 
standing and  illustrating  more  generalizable  problems.  These  are  areas  of 
enormous  technical  complexity,  which  such  a  commission  could  hardly  master. 
Further,  official  agencies  and  instrumentalities  exist  in  the  government  with 
continuing  responsibility  to  make  and  execute  public  policies.  Policy  recom- 
mendations  from  a  temporary  body  such  as  the  proposed  commission  are  un- 
likely to  sway  officials  —  as  the  fate  of  most  of  the  Second  Hoover  Commission's 
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recommendations  demonstrated. 

Most  of  the  prior  governmental  studies  concentrated  almost  exclusively 
on  the  Executive  Branch.   This  Committee  finds  this  approach  inadequate  to 
meet  the  problems  discussed  earlier  in  this  document.   The  Committee's  under- 
lying assumption  is  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  viewed 
as  a  system:   the  three  branches  of  the  federal  government,  the  50  states,  and 
the  thousands  of  local  units.   Each  element  of  the  system  is  interdependent  with, 
and  in  some  degree  dependent  upon,  other  elements. 

Thus,  one  cannot  examine  the  Executive  Branch  without  repeated  reference 
to  its  relationships  with  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary;   and  these  inter- 
relationships inevitably  involve  some  inquiry  into  the  nature,  operations,  and 
organization  of  all  the  branches.   Ours  is  a  government,  not  of  separate 
institutions  with  divided  powers,  but  of  related  branches  with  shared  powers. 
All  the  branches  are  involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  shaping  policies  and 
programs,  carrying  them  out,  and  appraising  their  effectiveness  and  amending 
them  accordingly,  though  their  powers,  responsibilities,  and  perspectives  in 
each  of  these  areas  differ.   Accordingly,  a  major  focus  of  the  proposed 
commission  would  be  upon  the  roles  and  relationships  of  the  three  branches  in 
the  making  and  execution  of  national  policies. 

Likewise,  a  great  part  of  what  the  federal  government  does  on  the 
domestic  front  is  executed  by  other  units  of  government,  as  well  as  through 
other  institutions.   Quite  clearly,  a  further  thrust  of  the  proposed  Bi- 
centennial Commission  on  American  Government  should  relate  to  federal 
responsibilities  and  relationships  with  state  and  local  governments  and  with 
quasi-public  organizations  and  private  institutions.   Indeed,  one  of  the 
primary  emphases  should  relate  to  federal  responsibilities  to  improve  the 
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capabilities  of  other  governments  in  carrying  out  programs  of  shared  concern. 
The  Committee  recommends  that  the  proposed  commission: 

1.  begin  its  work  by  identifying  a  manageable  number  of  the  cen- 
tral issues  relevant  to  the  purposes  and  performance  of  American 
government  (see  below) ; 

2.  concentrate  upon  the  most  important  of  these  issues  in  the 
Executive  Branch  and  follow  them  wherever  they  lead  into  the 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the  national  government; 

3.  pursue  these  issues  into  state  and  local  governments  and  other 
institutions  where,  and  to  the  extent,  necessary;  and 

4.  make  recommendations  as  appropriate  for  all  branches  and  all  levels. 
Except  for  purposes  of  greater  understanding  and  illustration,  the 

Committee  recommends  against  identifying  issues  in  terms  of  substantive  or 
functional  areas  such  as  energy,  health,  education,  etc. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  cross-cutting  issues  can  be 
identified,  classified,  and  defined,  and  the  process  of  issue  selection  and 
classification  should  be  a  first  order  of  business  of  the  proposed  commission. 
The  Committee  has  considered  and  discussed  a  number  of  issues  and  grouped  them 
in  broad  subject  areas.  They  are  briefly  discussed  below  as  a  basis  from  which 
the  commission  might  choose  to  adapt  in  developing  its  own  agenda.   There  is 
no  thought  that  the  commission  should  undertake  all  of  these  items,  that  others 
should  not  be  substituted,  or  that  these  could  not  be  redefined.   One  potential 
topic  is  omitted  from  the  listing,  mainly  because  it  seemed  so  obviously  overriding 
as  to  permeate  virtually  all  the  others:   that  is  the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
people. 

A.  Government  and  Society 

For  the  commission  to  succeed  it  must  develop  an  understanding  —  a 
workable  conception  —  of  the  role  of  government  in  the  United  States  in  the 
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rapidly  changing  environment  of  the  1960's  and  the  1970' s.   This  calls  for 
a  thoughtful  study  focused  directly  upon:   (1)  the  changing  demands  of 
society  on  government;   (2)  the  adaptive  response  of  government;   (3) 
government  as  an  initiator  of  change;   and  (A)  the  resulting  evolution  in  the 
role  of  government  measured  against  the  aspirations  of  the  founders.   While 
such  a  study  may  produce  few  specific  recommendations,  it  will  provide  crucial 
insights  into  where  we  are,  how  we  got  here,  and  in  what  direction  we  are, 
can  be,  or  should  be  moving.   More  specific  topics  under  this  heading  might 
include: 

1.  the  expanded  social  and  economic  responsibilities  of 
government,  particularly  the  national  government,  and 

its  impact  upon  the  private  sector  and  individual  citizens; 

2.  the  erosion  in  the  distinction  between  what  is  public  and 
what  is  private; 

3.  the  increasing  utilization  of  quasi-public  and  private 
institutions  as  agents  of  governmental  programs;  and 

4.  the  effectiveness  of  current  and  other  possible  arrangements 
to  provide  citizen  participation  in  policy  making, 
administration,  and  evaluation. 

B.   The  Making  and  Implementation  of  Public  Policy 

This  topic  obviously  comprehends  the  bulk  of  governmental  activity. 
Clearly  it  is  not  enough  to  focus  directly  upon  one  or  another  branch  or  level  of 
government,  or  upon  any  other  single  convenient  categorization.   Few  significant 
policies  can  be  made  or  implemented  by  an  executive  branch  alone.   Throughout 
most  of  our  history,  the  Judiciary  has  made  some  of  the  most  significant  policy 
decisions.   Judicial  decisions  have  importantly  modified  the  operations  of  the 
two  other  branches  with  regard  to  both  policy-making  and  administration. 
Similarly,  many  federal  domestic  programs  operate  through  state  and  local  govern- 
ment.  Other  programs,  including  even  those  in  foreign  affairs  and  national 
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defense,  have  significant  impact,  direct  and  indirect,  upon  state  and  local 
government.   Traditional  concepts  about  the  division  of  powers  and  dual  federal- 
ism are  now  eroded  by  the  increased  interdependence  of  the  branches  and  the 
levels  of  government.   In  this  context,  the  Committee  suggests  studies  focused 
on: 

1.  anticipating  and  planning  for  future  contingencies; 

2.  relating  new  and  on-going  programs  with  available  and 
foreseeable  resources; 

3.  finding  means  of  fostering  greater  selectivity  in 
determining  new  programs  and  continuance  of  existing 
programs,  and  assessing  priorities  among  them; 

4.  interrelating  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  programs 
where  they  impinge  upon  one  another; 

5.  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs  and 
translating  such  evaluations  into  new  or  modified  poli- 
cies and  administration; 

6.  providing  systems  of  direction  and  control  in  the  admini- 
stration of  programs; 

7.  increasing  reliance  upon  the  adversary  process  in  the  making 
and  implementation  of  public  policy  and  the  impact  of  such 
judicialization  upon  public  administration; 

8.  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  increased  role  of  the  courts 
upon  the  making  and  execution  of  public  policy;  and 

9.  illuminating  the  inherent  tug  of  war  between  national  or 
nationwide  goals  in  public  policy  and  the  diverse  problems 
and  needs  of  different  regions,  states,  and  local  units. 

C.   The  Public  Service 


Ultimately,  the  effectiveness  and  the  wisdom  of  government  activities 
depend  upon  the  capabilities,  creativity,  dedication,  and  integrity  of  those 
who  are  elected  or  appointed  to  public  office  —  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
branches.   Events  of  the  last  several  years  have  exacerbated  the  traditional 
doubts  of  many  Americans  about  not  only  the  bureaucracy,  but  also  political 
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officials,  both  executive  and  legislative,  and  even  the  judges.   Although  the 
Committee  feels  that  the  career  civil  servants  have  to  some  extent  been 
victims  of  the  popular  stereotype  of  "bureaucrats,"  it  is  clear  that  all  is  not 
well  in  the  public  service.   Among  the  key  topics  on  which  the  proposed  commission 
might  focus  are: 

1.  roles  and  relationships  of  political  and  career  public 
servants,  particularly  the  mechanisms  for  protecting 
against  politicization  of  civil  service  systems; 

2.  strengths  and  dangers  of  prof essionalization,  and  the 
tendency  for  individual  professional  groups  to  dominate 
particular  policies  and  programs; 

3.  hazards  of  excessive  influence  by  special  interests 
upon  both  legislative  and  administrative  officials; 

4.  impact  of  unions  and  collective  bargaining  at  all 
levels  of  government; 

5.  representativeness  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  assurance 
of  equal  opportunity  in  the  selection  and  advancement  of 
all  personnel; 

6.  appropriate  recognition  of,  and  adequate  compensation  for, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  personnel; 

7.  methods  of  strengthening  administrative  capabilities  of 
officials  in  state  and  local  government,  including  the 
question  of  actions  the  national  government  might  take 
for  this  purpose;  and 

8.  ethics  of  individual  office-holders,  including  particularly 
the  issues  of  corruption  and  conflicts  of  interests  in  all 
branches. 

D.   Values,  Responsibilities,  and  Rights 

The  American  Revolution  was  essentially  a  war  against  the  oppression 

of  and  transgressions  against  the  colonists  by  the  British  government.   The 

underlying  values  of  individual  freedom  and  the  protection  of  the  people  against 

such  governmental  transgressions  were  given  eloquent  expression  in  the  early 

documents:   the  declarations  of  rights  in  the  early  state  constitutions,  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution.   Sub- 
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sequent  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  a  great  many  laws  and 
court  decisions,  have  aimed  to  expand  the  application  of  these  rights,  to 
provide  more  specific  procedural  safeguards,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  expand  the 
nature  of  the  rights  themselves  (the  rights  to  education,  health,  work,  a 
minimum  income,  etc.).  Yet,  in  recent  years,  there  have  been  almost  daily 
evidences  of  infringements  upon  citizen  rights,  aided  by  burgeoning  technology 
and  frequently  justified  in  the  name  of  other  objectives  and  programs  of 
government  such  as  national  security,  the  suppression  of  crimes,  or  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  to  name  a  few. 

Among  the  values  propounded  by  the  founders  were  those  related  to, 
and  sometimes  instrumental  to,  the  assurance  of  these  rights:   government  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people;   an  open  government;  and  a  government  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  the  society. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  these  values  raise  very  difficult  but 
also  very  basic  problems.   It  suggests  several  specific  areas  for  consideration 
and  recommendation: 

1.  openness  vs.  secrecy  in  governmental  operation; 

2.  invasion  of  individual  privacy; 

3.  mechanisms  to  assure  effective  accountability  of  public 
agencies  to  their  officers  and  employees,  for  their  actions;  and 

4.  establishment  and  enforcement  of  standards  of  official 
behavior  in  keeping  with  the  public  interest  and  with  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  a  number  of  other  studies  which  relate 
to  the  proposed  commission's  assignment  are  projected,  underway,  or  recently 
completed.   They  include,  for  example,  the  recent  studies  by  the  (Murphy) 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
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Policy,  the  Procurement  Commission,  the  recently  established  Paperwork  Commission, 
several  different  studies  of  intelligence  activities,  and  the  proposed  study 
of  regulatory  activities.   Obviously,  the  commission  proposed  herein  need 
not  retread  ground  already  covered;   it  would  have  the  option  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  research  findings  and  recommendations  of  others  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
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IV.   The  Proposed  Commission 

Sponsorship.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  proposed  commission 
be  official,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  and  financed  by  federal  appropri- 
ations.  There  are  some  who  advocate  a  purely  private  commission  composed  only 
of  private  citizens  and  presumably  privately  financed.   Such  a  commission,  it 
is  assumed,  would  be  less  circumscribed  in  scope  or  recommendations  than  would 
an  official  one.   The  Herter  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel  of 
the  early  1960 's  was  such  a  group.   Its  work  indeed  was  independent  and 
impartial.   But  the  paucity  of  implementation  of  its  major  recommendations 
resulted,  at  least  partially,  from  the  lack  of  official  commitment  to  the 
committee  and  its  work.  Legal  authorization  offers  more  assurance  of  offi- 
cial commitment  to  the  purposes  and  recommendations  of  the  proposed  commission. 

Appointment  and  Membership.   The  Committee  considered  the  options 
of  appointment  by  the  President  alone,  by  the  President  and  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  Congress,  or  by  the  President,  Congressional  leaders,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.   The  Committee  concluded  that,  even  if  the 
commission's  charter  were  of  minimal  scope,  focused  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  Executive  Branch  alone,  the  increasing  complexity  and  interrelationships 
among  the  three  branches  call  for  an  examination  by  all  three,  and,  therefore, 
the  commission  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  heads  of  the  three  branches. 
Specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  four  members  be  appointed  by  each  of  the 
following:   the  President;   the  Vice  President,  after  consultation  with  the 
two  party  leaders  in  the  Senate;   the  Speaker,  after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House;   and  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Committee  has  carefully  considered  whether  the  commission's 
membership  should  consist  of  elected  and  appointed  officials  only,  private 
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citizens  only,  or  a  balance  of  half  and  half  (as  in  the  cases  of  the  Hoover 
Commissions).   An  entirely  elected  and  appointed  official  membership  was  re- 
jected principally  because  of  the  difficulty  that  these  officials  have  in 
participating  personally  in  a  commission's  work.   It  is  this  difficulty  which 
casts  doubt  on  the  "half  and  half"  model  too,  unless  there  are  procedures  to 
inform  the  official  members  adequately  and  to  receive  their  views  and  decisions, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

On  balance,  the  Committee  proposes  that  all  commission  members  be 
appointed  from  private  life*  from  among  the  most  distinguished  persons 
available,  preferably  with  experience  in  government  or  politics,  partisan  or 
non-partisan,  including  some  with  experience  in  state  or  local  governments. 
It  is  essential  that  the  commission  be  composed  of  citizens  of  the  highest 
caliber  American  society  has  to  offer.   They  should  have  appropriate  ex- 
perience, commitment,  and  interest  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  commission.   The  Committee  has  no  doubt  that  such  persons  can 
be  attracted  given  a  clear-cut  and  persuasive  commitment  by  the  national  govern- 
ment to  the  commission's  purposes. 

Equally  clear  and  indispensable  is  the  Committee's  conviction  that 
no  one  political  party  should  dominate  the  commission.   The  history  of  similar 
governmental  commissions  Indicates  that  those  dominated  by  one  party  are  generally 
less  successful  in  having  their  recommendations  implemented  than  those  that  are 
scrupulously  balanced.   The  Committee  recommends  that  the  commission  be  bi- 
partisan with  the  understanding  that  this  does  not  preclude  the  appointment  of 
individuals  not  identified  with  either  major  party.   Consequently,  the  Committee 


*This  does  not  preclude  the  appointment  of  a  public  official  who  resigns 
his  position  to  accept  membership  on  the  commission. 
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recommends  that  the  authorizing  language  specify  that  no  official  may 
designate  more  than  half  of  his  appointees  from  any  one  political  party. 

Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman.  Among  the  four  appointees  of  the 
President,  one  should  be  nominated  as  chairman  of  the  commission,  and 
another  as  vice-chairman;  hovever,  the  two  individuals  should  not  be  from 
the  same  party.   Both  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.   Both  should  be  out- 
standing national  leaders,  broadly  experienced  in  government,  and  prepared 
to  serve  full-time.   Given  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  enterprise, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  the  chairman  should  be  compensated  at  the  level 
of  a  cabinet  member  and  the  vice-chairman  at  that  of  a  deputy  secretary. 

Relationships  with  the  Branches  of  the  National  Government  and 
with  Other  Levels  of  Government.   It  is  mandatory  that  the  proposed  commission, 
especially  if  all  of  its  members  are  chosen  from  private  life,  have  sustained 
and  continuous  contacts  with  all  three  branches  of  the  national  government. 
This  is  important  for  the  two-way  flow  of  information  between  the  commission 
and  each  of  the  branches.   It  is  also  important  to  the  subsequent  serious  con- 
sideration and  intelligent  implementation  of  the  commission's  recommendations. 
To  this  end,  the  commission  and  the  three  branches  should  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  liaison  arrangements  as  each  deems  necessary. 

The  commission  should  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  with,  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  use  the  services  of,  other  levels  and  agencies  of  government, 
particularly  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Powers.   The  proposed  commission  should  be  authorized  to  obtain  such 
information  and  assistance  as  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Accordingly,  the 
three  branches  of  the  federal  government  should  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  the  commission  with  any  information,  data,  or  advice  it  determines 
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necessary. 

Given  the  size  and  complexity  of  problems  with  which  the  commission 
Inevitably  will  have  to  deal,  it  should  have  the  flexibility  to  choose  its 
work  methods.   It  should  be  able  to  finance  and  compensate  adequately  its  own 
internal  staff;   be  free  from  civil  service  employment  and  compensation  re- 
quirements;  hire,  as  needed,  experts  and  consultants;   borrow  staff  and  ser- 
vices from  other  public  agencies;   and  contract  with  private  organizations 
for  research  and  studies.   The  commission  may  wish  to  set  up  study  groups  to 
cover  certain  subject  areas. 

Funding.   Financing  from  the  private  sector  would  seem  to  have  several 
advantages  —  among  them,  freedom  from  what  could  be  a  long  authorization  and 
appropriation  process,  concrete  demonstration  of  private  participation,  and 
assurance  of  exemption  from  governmental  bias.   Each  of  these  has  some 
validity;   however,  the  overriding  consideration  is  that  the  commission's  work 
be  adequately  financed  to  accomplish  what  is  thought  to  be  needed.   Funds 
available  from  philanthropic  sources  have  been  sharply  reduced  in  recent  years. 
If  the  commission  is  to  become  operational  as  early  as  possible,  public  funds 
appear  to  be  essential.   Public  funding  also  would  underline  the  federal  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  undertaking.   This  is  not  to  preclude  special  studies 
that  are  privately  financed  and  of  interest  to  the  commission,  however. 

To  give  the  proposed  commission  sufficient  resources  to  do  its  job, 
it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $1C  million  over  two  and  one-half  years  should 
be  authorized.   For  comparison  purposes,  the  following  are  budgets  of  other 
study  commissions: 

-  (Murphy)  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  —  $1.1  million  per  year. 

-  Government  Procurement  Commission  —  $2.2  million  per  year. 

-  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  —  $1.0  million  per  year. 
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Timing  and  Duration.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  time  for  such  a  study 
is  propitious.   Indeed,  it  is  urgent.  This  proposal  should  be  considered  and 
authorized  by  the  end  of  calendar  1975  so  that  the  commission  can  begin  its 
work  early  in  1976  and  make  its  final  report  no  later  than  the  fall  of  1978. 
The  commission  should  be  required  to  submit  reports  on  its  progress  at  least 
once  a  year;  however,  interim  reports  may  also  be  made,  if  the  commission  so 
decides. 

Modus  Operandi.  This  Committee  hopes  that  the  proposed  commission's  work" 
will  be  distinguished  by  its  openness  and  its  encouragement  and  utilization  of 
citizen  participation.  The  commission  should  plan  to  hold  meetings  and  hearings 
around  the  country  so  that  local  officials  and  private  citizens  can  attend. 
Careful  advanced  planning  should  insure  that  the  private,  non-governmental  groups, 
as  well  as  state  and  local  officials,  may  be  heard. 
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V.   The  Conditions  of  Success 

Over  the  years,  this  nation,  like  many  others,  has  established 
thousands  of  temporary,  ad  hoc  study  commissions,  boards,  and  advisory 
committees  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels.   Relatively  few  of  them 
have  had  much  immediate  impact  in  terms  of  governmental  action.   A  few  have 
had  influence  over  the  years,  sometimes  growing  over  several  decades,  but  the 
majority  have  had  little  or  no  influence  either  in  the  short  or  long  range. 
Some  were  of  poor  quality;   some  innocuous,  bland,  and  platitudinous;  some  too 
controversial.   A  good  many  fell  on  deaf  ears  in  the  centers  of  power  and 
an  unknown  number  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Why  did  some  succeed  and  many  fail? 

Among  the  conditions  for  the  success  of  this  kind  of  undertaking,  the 
following  are  requisite: 

1.  a  "ripe"  issue  or  issues,  demanding  of  attention  at  the  time; 

2.  an  interested,  supportive,  and  receptive  client; 

3.  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  who  command  national  respect,  are 
committed,  and  are  leaders; 

A.   other  commissioners  who  are  at  once  knowledgeable  about 
government,  capable,  and  committed  to  the  task; 

5.  an  able  staff  director  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
commission  and  particularly  its  chairman;  and 

6.  the  early  and  continuous  involvement  of  individuals  who  will 
exercise  great  influence  on  the  ensuing  decisions. 

Without  question,  the  issues  envisioned  for  the  proposed  Bicentennial 
Commission  on  American  Government  are  "ripe."  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Federalist  papers  (and  the  anti-Federalist  papers)  in  1787-88,  the  need  for  ex- 
amination of  the  American  governmental  system  has  never  been  more  pressing,  nor 
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the  timing  more  propitious. 

The  ultimate  "client"  of  this  proposed  commission  is  the  American  people. 
Considerable  evidence,  alluded  to  in  Section  II  above,  indicates  that  a  great 
many  citizens  are  critical  of  American  government  and  would  be  supportive  of 
constructive  change.   The  more  immediate  clients  are  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials,  particularly  those  at  the  federal  level,  who  represent  the  people. 
Many  of  them  are,  or  will  be,  interested  and  supportive,  but  this  will  depend  in 
some  degree  on  the  responses  to  the  proposal  from  representatives  of  the  public* 

The  fifth  requisite  cited  above,  an  able  staff  director,  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  chairman,  who  will  make  the  appointment,  and  the  vice-chairman 
and  the  commission  members  who  will  ratify  this  appointment.   The  crucial 
variables  will  be  the  qualities  of  the  members  of  the  commission  and  particu- 
larly its  chairman.   The  Committee  urges  that  those  officials  with  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  appointment  give  the  greatest  care  to  their  selection:   that 
the  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  be  persons  of  national  distinction  and 
reputation,  with  recognized  capacity  for  leadership;   and  that  the  entire  com- 
mission bring  together  individuals  with  varied  and  responsible  experience, 
particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  government,  and  with  a  dedication  to 
the  public  interest,  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

Finally,  it  is  clearly  essential  that,  from  the  beginning  of  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal,  the  leaders  of  government — as  well  as  influential 
institutions  and  individuals  in  the  society — be  informed  of,  interested  in, 
and  committed  to  the  commission  and  its  work  and  to  the  careful  consideration 


*It  is  noteworthy  that  after  this  Committee  was  appointed,  a  joint  meeting  on 
June  26-29,  1975,  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  The  American  Assembly 
recommended  a  commission  similar  to  the  one  outlined  in  this  report. 
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of  its  product. 

Accordingly,  this  Citizens'  Committee  report  is  addressed  both  to 
the  American  public  and  to  their  governmental  officials. 
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APPENDIX 

Biographical  Data  on  Committee  Members  and  Staff 
Committee  Members 

Robert  E»  Merriam,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  been  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  since  1969. 
He  is  Executive  Vice-President  for  Development,  Urban  Investment  and  Develop- 
ment Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  both  in 
private  business  and  in  government  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels, 
serving  in  the  White  House,  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  as  an  Alderman 
to  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Stephen  K.  Bailey  is  Vice-President  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation.  His  past  affiliations  have  been  with  Syracuse  University  where, 
among  other  positions,  he  served  as  the  Dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School 
of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs.  He  has  taught  at  Princeton  and  Wesleyan 
Universities  and  at  Hiram  College.  He  served  as  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  late  Senator  William  Benton  of  Connecticut  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
First  Hoover  Commission.  Among  his  major  writings  are  Congress  Makes  a  Law 
and  Congress  in  the  Seventies. 

Samuel  H.  Beer  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Harvard  University, 
He  has  been  associated  with  Harvard  since  1938.  Author  of  many  books  in  the 
field  of  political  science  and  government,  his  British  Policies  in  the 
Collectivist  Age  won  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  award  in  1966.  His  latest 
volume  is  entitled  The  State  and  the  Poor.  He  was  national  chairman  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  from  1959  to  1962. 
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Lucy  Wilson  Benson  is  Secretary  of  Human  Services  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.   She  has  had  wide  experience  in  non-partisan, 
citizen  participation  activities,  having  served  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters  from  1957  until  1965  and  as  Vice- 
President  and  President  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
from  1966  through  1974.   She  is  an  advisor  to  many  national  organizations. 

Mark  W.  Cannon  is  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.   He  was  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
from  1968  until  1972,  having  previously  served  the  Institute  as  Director  of 
International  Programs  and  the  Urban  Development  Project  in  Venezuela.   He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Department  at  Brigham  Young  University 
and  has  served  as  an  Assistant  to  both  a  U.S.  Senator  and  a  U.S.  Representative. 

Ruth  C.  Clusen  is  President  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States,  having  served  on  the  League's  National  Board  since  1966.   She 
serves  and  has  served  in  numerous  advisory  positions  to  the  federal  government 
and  national  and  international  organizations.  Among  her  other  commitments,  she 
is  on  the  Council  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  the  National  Petroleum 
Council.   She  is  also  on  the  Boards  of  the  Leadership  Conference  of  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elections. 

Murray  Comarow  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Interstate  Conference 
of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  Inc.   During  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
Executive  Branch  he  served  as  Senior  Assistant  Postmaster  General;   Executive 
Director  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;   Executive  Director  of  the  President' t 
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Commission  on  Postal  Organization;   and  Executive  Director  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organization,  known  as  the  Ash  Council.  From 
1969  to  1972  he  was  Vice-President  of  Booz,  Allen,  and  Hamilton. 

Roy  W.  Crawley  (Ex  Officio)  is  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  Foundation  and  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration.   He  has  been  associated  with  the  National 
Academy  since  its  inception.   Prior  experience  includes:  Ford  Foundation 
Representative  in  Latin  America;  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Administration,  Agency  for  International  Development;   and  Director  of 
Administration,  General  Services  Administration.  He  has  also  been  a  staff 
member  at  The  Brookings  Institution. 

Alan  L.  Dean  is  Vice-President  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Association. 

v 

Before  assuming  this  position,  he  served  in  many  high-level  federal  government 

positions;   among  them,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transportation.  He  also  served  as 

assistant  to  Dean  Acheson,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission. 

Bernard  L.  Gladieux  is  a  private  consultant.   Previously  he  was  a 
director  of  Knight,  Gladieux  and  Smith,  management  consulting  firm  in  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  of  Booz,  Allen 
and  Hamilton.   From  the  late  thirties  until  1950  he  served  in  several  federal 
government  executive  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Kermit  Gordon  is  President  of  The  Brookings  Institution,  having 
previously  served  as  Brookings1  Vice-President.   Among  his  federal  positions 
was  that  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   He  came  to  that  position 
from  the  faculty  of  Williams  College  where  he  was  the  David  A.  Wells  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy. 

Bryce  N.  Harlow  is  Vice  President  for  National  Government  Relations 
of  Procter  and  Gamble.   He  served  on  the  personal  staffs  of  three  Presidents 
and  has  had  extensive  experience  in  staff  work  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ronald  B.  Lee  is  Director  of  Marketing  Analysis  for  Xerox  Corporation. 
As  a  West  Point  graduate,  he  served  in  various  positions  in  the  U.S.  Army  both 
domestically  and  abroad.   He  was  a  White  House  Fellow,  serving  on  the  White 
House  staff;   Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General;   and  later,  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.   He  has  been  Assistant  Provost  of  Michigan  State  University 
and  continues  to  lecture  on  various  campuses  in  the  field  of  management  and 
planning. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay  is  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ITEK  Corporation  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  since  1961.   He  has  held  important  positions  in 
private  industry  and  government,  at  the  national,  international,  and  Congressional 
staff  levels.   He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Second  Hoover  Commission  and  among 
the  many  organizations  with  which  he  has  been  associated  is  the  Council  for 
Economic  Development  of  which  he  is  Vice-President. 

Herbert  Roback  is  a  consultant  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
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having  recently  retired  from  a  long  career  with  the  legislative  branch. 
He  was  Staff  Director  for  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
where  he  began  in  1949  as  a  professional  staff  member;   and  Staff  Director 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Military  Operations.   He  was  Admini- 
strative Assistant  to  Congressman  Chet  Holifield  on  the  Second  Hoover  Commission, 

James  H.  Rowe  is  an  attorney.   He  has  held  many  positions  in  the  federal 
government,  among  them  as  one  of  the  "anonymous"  assistants  to  President 
Roosevelt.   He  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  on  many 
advisory  commissions  to  the  U.S.  Government.   He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Hoover  Commission. 

Harold  Seidman  is  a  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut.   He  was  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  25  years,  serving 
as  Assistant  Director  of  Management  and  Organization  for  his  last  four  years 
there.   He  is  the  author  of  Politics,  Position  and  Power ,  recently  revised, 
written  while  he  was  Scholar  in  Residence  at  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration. 

Elmer  B.  Staats  is  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.   Before 
being  appointed  to  this  position  he  had  an  extensive  career  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  where  he  served  as  Deputy  Director  under  four  Presidents.  He 
was  also  Executive  Officer  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  of  the  National 
Security  Council.   He  was  National  President  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration. 
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Wayne  E.  .Thompson  la  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  Dayton  Hudson 
Corporation  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.   He  has  had  extensive  experience  as 
a  city  manager  and  has  served  on  many  national  government  committees  and 
commissions,  among  them  the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Management 
Improvement.   He  has  been  a  Vice-President  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
is  a  Trustee  of  the  Council  for  Economic  Development,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Council. 

Clyde  M.  Webber  is  National  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  (AFL-CIO) .   He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Federation  for 
many  years  and  was  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.   He  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Pay  Council  as  well  as  several  other  national  govern- 
ment committees  which  set  rates  for  government  employees. 

Frederick  C.  Mosher,  Staff  Director,  is  Doherty  Professor  of 
Government  and  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia.   He  also  has 
been  on  the  faculty  of  Syracuse  University  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.   Previously  he  served  in  research  and  administrative  capacities 
in  various  federal,  state,  and  local,  and  international  agencies.   He  has  served 
as  a  consultant  to  numerous  public  agencies,  including  the  Kestnbaum  Commission, 
was  Staff  Director  of  the  (Herter)  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel  and 
more  recently,  chaired  the  Academy's  panel  on  the  governmental  implications 
of  Watergate.   He  is  author  of  numerous  essays,  monographs,  and  books  and 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1969  Louis  Brownlow  Book  Award  for  Democracy  and 
the  Public  Service. 
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Melbourne  L.  Specter,  Deputy  Staff  Director,  is  Director  of  Development 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration.  He  is  a  retired  Foreign 
Service  Officer.  Among  the  positions  he  has  held  are  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  and  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Border  Commission  for  Economic  and 
Social  Development. 
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ROY    L.    ASH 

1901  AVENUE  OF  THE  STARS 

SUITE  1620 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90067 

March  30,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  John: 

I  felt  reasonably  comfortable  with  much  of  the  summary 
of  your  hearings  on  government  goal  setting.   But, 
certain  of  the  observations  made  to  improve  governmental 
processes,  I  believe,  are  ill  advised. 

Specifically,  the  proposal  to  combine  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Domestic  Council  reflects  con- 
siderable lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  role  and 
operation  of  each  -  let  alone  an  understanding  of  how 
a  President  can  best  operate  his  own  office. 

Secondly,  the  rationale  for  using  the  Smithsonian  is 
certainly  a  strained  one,  especially  since  I  thought 
our  colloquy  at  the  hearings  especially  recognized  the 
need  to  carry  out  planning  in  close  relationship  to 
operations.   The  same  failing  would  pertain  to  a  Council 
of  National  Advisors. 

In  general,  and  as  a  response  to  one  of  your  key 
observations  that  good  outside  work  goes  unused,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  weave  goal  setting  and 
planning  into  the  very  fabric  of  operations  rather 
than  to  create  special  entities  to  do  such  work. 

The  problem  is  one  of  process,  not  of  organization; 
the  solution  is  to  improve  governmental  processes,  not 
to  reorganize. 

John,  not  totally  unrelated  to  our  subject  is  a  recent 
quotation  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Maybe  it  will 
lighten  your  deliberations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

r 


Roy 


(y  L.  Ash 
Encl. 
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Notable  &  Quotable 


v  G.  K.  Chesterton,  on  the  psychologi- 
cal perils  of  government  intervention, 
i,\  diseussing  the  character  of  Thomas 
Wentworth  Strafford,  an  English 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
I,  in  his  book  "Robert  Browning, "  pub- 
lished in  1903: 

Despotism  indeed,  and  attempts  at  des- 
potism, like  that  of  Strafford,  are  a  kind  of 
disease  of  public  spirit.  They  represent,  as 
it  were,  the  drunkenness  of  responsibility. 
It  is  when  men  begin  to  grow  desperate  in 
their  love  for  the  people,  when  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  and  blun- 
ders of  humanity,  that  they  fall  back  upon 
a  wild  desire  to  manage  everything  them- 
selves  

This  belief  that  all  would  go  right  if  we 


could  only  get  the  strings  into  our  own 
hands  is  a  fallacy  almost  without  excep- 
tion, but  nobody  can  justly  say  that  it  is  not 
public-spirited.  The  sin  and  sorrow  of  des- 
potism is  not  that  it  does  not  love  men,  but 
that  it  loves  them  too  much  and  trusts 
them  too  little.  Therefore  from  age  to  age' 
in  history  arise  these  great  despotic  drea- 
mers, whether  they  be  Royalists  or  Imperi- 
alists or  even  Socialists,  who  have  at  root 
this  idea,  that  the  world  would  enter  into 
rest  if  it  went  their  way  and  forswore  alto- 
gether the  right  of  going  its  own  way. 

When  a  man  begins  to  think  that  the 
grass  will  not  grow  at  night  unless  he  lies 
awake  to  watch  it,  he  generally  ends  either 
in  an  asylum  or  on  the  throne  of  an  em- 
peror. 
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SANTA  MONICA.  CA  90406 


DONALD  B.  RICE 
President 


March  30,  1976 


The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  12  requesting  further  comments  or  responses 
and  summarizing  some  of  the  ideas  put  forward  at  the  recent  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  Symposium  on  long-term  policy  development  and  planning. 

I  regret  that  the  following  comments  must  be  brief  due  to  the  limits  of  time, 
but  hope,  nonetheless,  that  they  contribute  to  the  debate  you  are  fostering. 

I  agree  that  more  attention  should  be  paid,  in  government  and  out,  to  looking 
ahead,  to  analyzing  long-term  trends  and  opportunities.   In  my  experience,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  short  run  "fire  fights"  from  usurping  all  the 
time  that  even  the  best  staffs  inside  the  government  set  aside  for  long-term 
thinking.   Thus,  more  effort  should  be  supported  outside  of  government,  as 
well  as  more  effort  being  made  inside. 

In  my  view,  setting  goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  goals 
both  depend  critically  on  the  all-too-scarce  commodity  of  good  analysis.   More- 
over, means  and  ends  interact.   Goals  set  without  a  good  understanding  of  their 
costs  and  the  other  problems  that  must  be  overcome  are  likely  to  be  abandoned 
when  their  full  implications  become  known.   We  need  to  understand  better  the 
possible  outcomes  of  choices  before  they  are  made.   Getting  better  analysis 
depends  in  part  on  greater  openness  in  government  and  also  on  the  political 
process  developing  a  much  greater  tolerance  for  careful  examination  of  alter- 
natives, even  though  some  of  them  may  run  against  the  tide  of  current  wisdom. 

I  also  agree  that  a  more  realistic  view  of  what  government  can  achieve  is 
needed.   The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  suggests  that  consigning  a  prob- 
lem to  the  government  may  not  solve  that  problem  and  may  cause  new  and  unanti- 
cipated problems. 

With  respect  to  what  the  government  is  currently  doing  in  regard  to  goal-setting 
and  strategy  development,  I  detect  some  improvement  though  much  is  left  undone. 
Recognition  has  grown  over  the  past  few  years  that  different  government  programs 
or  policies  often  work  at  cross  purposes.   Increased  effort  has  been  devoted, 
with  some  success,  at  the  level  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
more  effectively  coordinate  policy  development  that  cuts  across  agency  lines. 
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The  Honorable  John  Glenn  -2-  March  30,  1976 

But  the  time  horizons  examined  are  often  still  too  short,  and  insufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  tapping  existing  sources  of  expertise  and  to  assuring 
the  growth  of  the  country's  intellectual  capital  stock  on  public  policy 
issues. 

As  to  the  last  question  on  what  reforms  are  needed,  this  is  one  of  the  subjects 
now  under  study  by  the  National  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair.   While  it  is  premature  to  express  conclusions  from 
the  Commission's  work,  I  would  like  to  offer  one  general  comment  that  applies 
to  many  of  the  suggested  institutional  reforms  listed  in  your  letter.   Pro- 
posed institutional  reforms,  all  too  often,  stop  with  the  most  general  des- 
cription of  what  is  to  be  done  without  working  through  the  hard  part  of  the 
problem,  namely  how  to  do  it.   The  information  needs,  the  analytical  tools, 
the  relationships  to  other  activities  —  these  constitute  parts  of  the  nitty- 
gritty  needed  to  properly  assess  any  institutional  reform. 

Thank  you  for  a  second  chance  to  comment  on  the  issues  treated  at  your  symposium. 

S  incerely , 


Donald  B.  Rice 
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April  16,  1976 


The   Honorable  John  Glenn 
U.  S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Glenn 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  comment  on  the 
questions  being  explored  in  the  "Our  Third  Century: 
Directions"  symposium  and  I  apologize  for  the  tardi- 
ness of  my  reply.   You  and  your  Committee  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  planning  so  forward-looking  a  program.   I 
feel  the  issues  which  the  symposium  addressed  lxf  demand 
a  high  order  of  priority  if  we  are  to  in  fact  maintain 
and  improve  the  liveability  of  our  society. 

I  will  address  the  three  questions  which  the  symposium 
considered  but  will  try  to  avoid  duplicating  what  your 
summary  indicates  others  have  already  said. 

What  role  should  government  play  in  setting  long-term  goals 
and  the  development  of  strategies  for  achieving  those  goals? 

The  increasing  complexity  and  interdependency  of  the  contem- 
porary world  demands  that   institutions  be  authorized 
to  set  goals  and  to  develop  means  to  achieve  these  goals. 
I  envision  this  task  as  being,  basically,  an  international 
one--although  in  the  more  immediate  future  it  is  likely 
that  the  also  urgent  need  for  goal  identification  and  plan- 
ning at  the  national  level  will  receive  the  greatest  al- 
tention  and  probably  make  the  most  progress,*****   This  is  because 
the  cultural  heterogeneity  of  the  planet  is  likely  to  render 
widespread  agreement  on  goals  and  means  very  difficult  to 
achieve.   The  U.S.  is  far  more  culturally  diverse  than  most 
nations,  so  we  can  expect  similar  difficulty  in  devising 
our  national  goals  and  means.   Cultural  diversity  implies 
differing  values;  differing  values  means  differing  goals. 
Indeed,  we  are  currently  witnessing  ,in  this  country  and  in 
other  industrialized  nations,  an  unprecedented  questioning 

of  the  conventional  wisdom  as  to  what  in  fact  really  does 
constitute   "the  good  life."   Needless  to  say,  we  would 
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hardly  want  to  define  our  goals  in  stone  .for  flexibility  is 
clearly  desirable. 

Next  to  our  cultural  heterogeneity,  perhaps  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  obtaining  agreement  on  goals  is  likely  to  be 
the  vast  disparities  in  income  and  wealth  which  prevail 
within  nations  and  between  nations.   Such  disparities  in- 
evitably engender  differences  in  values  and  in  perspectives. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  effective  means  for  facilitating 
the  development  of t and  agreement  upon^goals  than  by  reducing 
these  tremendous  disparities. 

Having  recognized  the  need  for  goal  setting,  and  for  achiev- 
ing agreement  on  these  goals,  is  the  government  the  proper 
instrument  to  use  for  this  purpose?   It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  is  yes  simply  because  there  is  no  alternative.   In 
an  earlier  era  it  might  have  been  the  church.   To  a  limited 
degree,  it  is  in  fact  the  school — but  the  school  is  really 
the  government;  although  clearly  I  am  using  the  term  "govern- 
ment in  a  generalized  sort  of  way — various  levels  and 
branches, together  with  the  interaction  of  the  public  on 
an  on-going  basis  (in  America,  at  least) . 

I  do  feel  that  the  media,  and  especially  television,  is  an 
increasingly  important  shaper  of  our  values  (i.e.,  setter 
of  our  goals)  and  because  I  feel  that  maximum  public  partici- 
pation in  the  goal  setting  process  is  desirable,  I  would 
argue  for  a  more  planned  role  for  television  in  the  setting 
of  national  and  international  goals. 

What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this  regard,  and  is  it 
in  any  way  deficient? 

Pursuant  to  my  foregoing  comments  I  would  have  to  point  out 
the  U.S.  government's  reluctance  to  reduce  the  wealth  and 
income  disparities  among  its  population.   The  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  America,  the  widespread  incidence  of  poverty, 
and  the  fact  that  the  allocation  of  income  shares  and  of 
assets  has  not  changed  appreciably  in  many  decades  has  all 
been  documented  by  many  researchers.   The  similar  maldistri- 
bution between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  shows  little 
sign  of  improvement.   Indeed,  it  may  be  becoming  more  aggra- 
vated.  Thus,  government  is  failing  to  create  the  conditions 
which  might  permit  it  to  obtain  agreement  on  goals. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  endorse  the  views  of  those  who  favor 
more  long  range  planning,  and  planning  of  a  more  serious  type 

than  we  now  have . 
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If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effort 
either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions  or  the  de- 
velopment of  new  institutions? 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  symposium  participants  are,  for 
the  most  part,  excellent.   Many  of  them,  however,  seem  to 
address  a  fairly  short  run  perspective.   It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  longer  range  planning  groups  would  come  to  grips 
with  basic  topics  such  as  target  population  size,  **«*- 
demographic  configuration,  and  geographical  dispersion  of 
the  populace.   The  demographic  issues  would  be  dealt  with 
in  cooperation  with  all  other  relevant  issues,  such  as 
energy,  transportation  systems,  urban-rural  preferences,  etc. 
We  need  to  consider  very  seriously  where  technical  economics 
of  scale  genuinely  exist  and  where  such  economies  are  more 
imagined  than  real. 

A  genuine  danger  is  that  the  various  types  of  planning  bodies 
which  were  suggested  are  likely  to  exclude  the  viewpoints 
of  vast  segments  of  the  population—either  because  they  lack 
the  clout  to  make  themselves  heard,  or  because  they  are  not 
at  the  stage  of  thought  where  they  can  articulate,  or  perhaps 
fully  appreciate,  just  what  their  views  are  on  some  of  these 
matters.   This,  of  course,  is  in  part  a  by-product  of  the 
mal-distribution  of  wealth,  income,  and  opportunity  which 
I  alluded  to  earlier.   I  think  it  points  up,  however,  the 
fact  that,  although  the  setting  of  goals  will  probably  be 
a  slow  and  arduous  process,  the  creating  of  the  conditions 
to  facilitate  this  process  can  begin  at  once. 

All  my  best  wishes  in  carrying  forward  this  important  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Robert  S.  Browne 


RSB:mw 
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o^2J2^|        UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WASHINGTON.   DC.     20460 


1  5  APR  1976 


OFFICE  OF 

PLANNING  AND   MANAGEMENT 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  March  12  to  Mr.   Train 
requesting  comments  on  the  summary  of  the  symposium  recently 
conducted  by  the  Government  Operations  Committee  on  the  need 
for  a  long  term  national  policy  planning  effort.     He  has  asked  me 
to  express  his  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  symposium 
and  to  thank  you  for  this  renewed  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings. 

Over  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Train  has  on  numerous  occasions 
expressed  his  personal  view  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a 
long  range  national  planning  effort,  that  there  is  a  definite  and  vital 
role  for  the  Federal  government  to  play,   and  that  to  date  there  are 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  government's  activities  in  the 
planning  area.     The  present  condition  of  the  environment,  with  the 
monumental  task  that  is  needed  to  save  or  improve  certain  elements 
of  the  natural  environment,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  fruits  of 
inadequate  planning.     We  have  come  to  realize  that  our  resources 
of  air  and  land  and  water  do  not  have  an  infinite  capacity  to  carry 
away  safely  our  human  and  industrial  wastes.     We  also  have  come 
to  realize  that  our  other  resources  are  equally  finite,  that  we  must 
learn  to  cope  with  unexpected  shortages. 

In  an  address  in  New  York  last  November  before  the  Explorers 
Club  "Strategies  for  Survival"  dinner,  Mr.   Train  expressed  strongly 
the  view  that  the  required  planning  effort  was  too  large  a  task  for 
fragmented,  local  governments.     It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  he  said,  that  we  create  within  the  Federal  government 
an  institutionalized  planning  capability  with  a  continuing  and  com- 
prehensive focus  on  the  long  term  requirements  of  the  Nation,   not 
only  in  the  environmental  area  but  in  other  areas  as  well.     Indeed, 
one  of  the  central  themes  of  that  address  was  his  conviction  that  we 
need  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  assess  problems  and  programs 
not  simply  in  isolation,  but  also  with  an  eye  toward  their  inter- 
relationships.    I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  address  to  provide 
some  further  details  on  the  views  expressed  by  him  at  that  time 
on  this  pressing  problem. 
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I  am  also  enclosing  a  reprint  of  an  article  entitled  "The  Challenge 
of  Scarcity"  which  sets  forth  his  views  in  some  detail  on  the  need  for 
a  national  planning  mechanism.     In  1973  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars  in  Washington,   D.   C.   brought  together  in 
a  series  of  seminars,   one  of  which  he  chaired,   a  number  of  high-level 
present  and  former  government  officials  to  explore  in  depth  the  need 
for  a  long-range  planning  mechanism  in  the  Federal  government. 
On  the  basis  of  these  discussions  a  specific  proposal  was  developed 
that,  in  my  judgment,  merits  the  most  serious  consideration.     The 
proposal  recommends  establishment  in  the  Executive  Branch  and  in 
the  Congress  of  an  Office  of  Strategic  Policy  Assessment  to  identify 
emerging  long-term  trends  and  problems  and  to  evaluate  and  spell 
our  alternative  courses  of  actions  in  response.     A  somewhat 
detailed  discussion  of  this  recommendation  is  included  in  the 
enclosed  reprint. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  belated  opportunity  to  become  involved 
in  the  task  you  have  initiated.     I  hope  these  comments  will  prove 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Alvin  L.   Aim 

Assistant  Administrator  for 

Planning  and  Management 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,   D.    C.     20510 

Enclosure 
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A  reprint  from 
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published  by 
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A  (  w  \i  r\  M  \\'s  (.1  NSHOT,  in  April  of  I  ~  • 
nearly  100.000  men  and  women  racing  across  the 
border  of  the  Oklahoma  Termors  to  stake  claims 
to  some  two  million  acres  ol  land.  A  few  hours 
later,  not  a  single  inch  of  that  land  remained  open 
for  settlement. 

In  I  S46.  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold 
at  Sutler's  Mill,  there  were  onl)  about  500  Amer- 
ican settlers  on  the  California  coast   B.  : 
gold  rush  had  swelled  the  number  of  settlers  to 
near!)  100,000. 

1  hese  two  familiar  episodes  in  our  history  serve 
as  well  as  any  to  illustrate  and  underscore  the 
characteristic  American  approach  toward  settle- 
ment of  our  land  and  development  of  its  resources. 
Less  familiar  is  the  fact  that  there  were,  even  in  the 
earl)  days  of  the  Republic,  some  who  favored  a  far 
different  approach. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  new  nation,  most  of  the 
land  withm  its  borders— especially  as  those  bor- 


ders expanded  with  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tory—was owned  by  the  federal  government  and 
constituted  a  national  domain  to  be  disp 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  I  ruled 
\i  one  time,  the  federal  government  held 
title  to  an  estate  ol  some  1.3  billion  acres—  nearly 
•  much  as  it  owns  today  At  its  largest,  the 
public  domain  — excluding  Alaska  — covered  near- 
ly three-fourths  o\  the  entire  country.  From  the 
very  beginning  there  were  those  who  argued  that 
the  government  should  carefully  control  the  settle- 
ment and  disposition  o\  its  land.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished spokesman  for  this  point  of  view  was 
John  Quincy  Adams,  w  ho  sought  to  secure  orderly 
and  compact  settlement  and  to  make  the  public- 
land  a  source  of  public  benefit  as  well  as  private 
profit. 

In  the  words  of  his  biographer.  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis.  Adams  '"regarded  the  public  land! 
as  a  potential  fund  to  pay  off  the  country's  debt 
and  to  finance  a  general  system  of  internal  im- 
provements than  he  did  as  a  national  domain  to 
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give  away  to  settlers.  Orderly  settlement  would 
come  in  the  wake  of  internal  improvements,  rather 
than  internal  improvements  follow  the  quick  pop- 
ulation of  the  land."  Along  with  this  concept  of 
internal  improvements,  Bemis  continues,  "would 
go  a  broad  program  of  conserving  and  developing 
the  public  domain  as  a  national  blessing.  A  hu- 
mane policy  of  Indian  removal  would  transfer  the 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  ...  As  high- 
ways and  canals  approached  the  West  the  public 
lands  would  rise  in  value.  Scientific  administration 
would  distribute  and  settle  them  carefully  and 
compactly.  Proceeds  of  land  sales,  following  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  to  which  they  were 
pledged,  would  'reflow  in  unfailing  stream  of  im- 
provement from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  " 

In  the  face  of  enormous  pressures  for  rapid 
settlement  and  unrestrained  exploitation  of  the 
nation's  vast  and  virgin  lands,  Adams  was  never 
able  to  generate  much  support  for  his  views.  And 
the  growth  of  the  nation  has,  for  the  most  part, 


Ml.  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. 

proceeded  at  a  pace  and  along  patterns  which  were 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  in  a  land  so  rich 
and  wide,  we  would  never  run  out  of  room  or  re- 
sources. We  had,  we  believed,  an  unlimited  supply 
of  these ;  what  we  lacked  was  economic  wealth  and 
physical  development  and  all  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  that  these  would  bring.  Our  task 
was  to  transform  our  enormous  natural  wealth 
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into  economic  wealth— to  people  the  empty  spaces 

and  to  put  to  productive  use  the  "unimi 

and  "undeveloped"  resources  oui  land  cnnt.niii.-il 

I  he  challenge  <>f  scarcity 

It  is  unfortunate,  if  understandable,  tl 
Quincy  Adams  was  not  able  to  mustei  at  least 
enough  of  a  constituency  to  exert  a  restraining 

influence  upon  our  p.^c  and  patterns  of  settle- 
ment as  well  as  upon  our  exploitation  of  natural 

resources.  He  would,  I  suspect,  have  fai 
success  today   when,  after  two  centuries  of  rela- 
tively   unrestrained    growth,    the    nation 
fronted  with  increasing  physical  constraints  and 
relative  scarcities  and  shortag  oramodi- 

tiesand  resources. 

\:. ib  oil  embargo  simply  underscored  what 
environmentalists  and  others  had  been  saying  foi 
some  time:  that  our  physical  and  industrial  growth 
has  occurred  in  ways  that  have  not  only  over- 
loaded our  environment  with  pollutants  to  the 
point  where  they  often  present  very  real  hazards 
to  human  health,  but  have  also  placed  increasingly 
insupportable  strains  upon  our  supply  lines 

We  have  had  other,  less  dramatic  warnings  that 
our  reservoir  of  resources  is  nowhere  near  as  full 
as  we  have  always  assumed  it  to  be.  In  May,  1973, 
a  report  of  the  L  S.  Geological  Surges  concluded 
that  it  was  by  no  means  too  early  to  become  con- 
cerned about  our  future  mineral  supplies  and  to 
start  making  plans  to  deal  with  possible  shortages. 
A  month  later,  the  final  report  o(  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  pointed  out  that, 
even  if  the  United  States  decided  to  reduce  to  the 

Old  Faithful,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


baiest  minimum  its  reliance  upon  materials  im- 
ports, it  simpU  could  iii  it  insulate  itself  against  the 
repercussions  <>t  economic  and  political  conflict 
.id  inevitably  accompany  shortag 

where.  At  the  end  ol  lent  ol 

Agriculture  stud>  said  the  world  was  nearing  the 

point  at  which  countries  will  to  limit 

fish  catches  to  \  basic 

food-producing 

recently,  in  the  spring  of  this  vcar.  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  issued  a  report  to 

the  Con."  "U.S 

with  Commod  icport  found. 

among  other  things,  that. 

•  I  I  mtcd  States  h.is  recently  encountered 
shortage  problems  not  only  in  energy  but  in  such 
commodities  as  meat,  lumber,  plyvi 

beans,  edible  oils,  scrap  metal,  cattle  hides,  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  steel,  wool,  chemicals,  fertilizer  and 
aluminum. 

•  I  he  bask  supply-and-demand  data  on  com- 
modities and  other  resources  are.  in  man)  in- 
stances, unavailable,  inadequate  or  disputed.  (In 

magazine  recently  reported 
that  the  National  -V .idem;,  ol  Sciences  is  trying  to 
mediate  a  serious  dispute  between  the  t  S  «  > 
logical  Survey  and  several  authoritative  critics- 
including  M.  King  Hubbert.  a  former  president  o( 
the  Geological  S  ■    iericaandar< 

geophysicist  with  the  Geological  Survey  — over  the 
Survey's  estimates  of  I  S  domestic  oil  and  gas 
reserves  Hubbert  and  other  researchers  are  con- 
vinced the  estimates  are  far  too  high.) 

•  mmodity  policy  formulation  involves 
"more  than  20  government  departments,  agencies. 
offices,  administrations,  and  policy  councils,  as 
well  as  additional  international  program  agencies. 
energy  agencies,  advisory  councils,  and  regulatory 
agencies." 

•  "The  government's  decision-making  process 
for  commodities  that  are  in  short  supply  is 

tially  ad  hoc  and  crisis-oriented.  There  is  no  clear, 
coordinated  decision-making  mechanism  for  for- 
mulating policies  to  alleviate  commodity  short- 
ages." 

In  short,  the  report  tinds  that  we  have  become 
afflicted  with  shortages  in  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities, that  we  are  simply  not  organized  to  make 
coherent  and  comprehensive  decisions  concerning 
supply  and  demand  in  these  commodities,  and  that 
even  if  we  were  so  organized,  we  do  not  have  the 
information  we  need  to  make  the  decisions  It 
recommends,  among  other  things,  that  the  Con- 
giess  "consider  the  need  for  legislation  to  establish 
a  centralized  mechanism  for  developing  and  CO- 
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ordinating  long-term  policy  planning." 

Early  this  year,  I  expressed  my  view  that  the 
nation  had  bettei  start  Facing  up  to  the  almost 
overwhelming  reality  of  the  long-range  problems 
of  energy,  of  food  and  resource  supply,  of  human 
numbers,  and  of  uncontrolled  growth.  I"o  begin 
to  deal  with  these  problems— indeed,  even  to 
begin  to  ask  the  right  questions— we  should 
develop  an  effective  institution  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  long-range  analysis  of  the  problems  — 
not  just  in  economic  terms,  but  in  terms  of  then 
social  and  environmental  impact  and  implications 
as  well.  We  were.  I  pointed  out.  almost  totally 
lacking  such  a  capability— an  appalling  lack  in  a 
nation  with  as  big  a  stake  in  the  future  as  the 
United  States. 

I  was  not  alone  in  recommending  national 
analvsis  of  long-range  problems.  Several  weeks 
earlier,  the  business  and  economic  community— 
which.  b>  then,  had  come  to  believe  that  nothing 
could  surprise  it  any  more  — had  received  the 
rathei  unsettling  news  that  such  an  ardent  adv o- 
cate  of  the  unmanaged  market  as  Herb* 
chairman  ot  the  President's  Council  ol  Economic 


Advisers,  not  only  felt  there  was  not  enough  for- 
ward evaluation  in  the  federal  govemmei  I 
things  as  materials  and  population  prosp 
many  other  future  factors,  but  thought  that  "may- 
be we  need  an  economic  planning  agency  like  the 
Japanese  or  French."  Indeed,  in  calling  I 
form  of  long-range  analytical  capability   in  the 
federal  government.  Mr.  Stem  and  I  were  simply 
part  of  a  rising  chorus  of  voices  that  included  not 
only   a  number  of  authoritative  reports  such  as 
those  1  have  mentioned,  but  such  experienced  and 
informed  public  servants  as 

merly  of  the  National  Security  Council,  and  Rich- 
ard Nathan,  formerly  assistant  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  fact  is  that  the  really  -  before 

the  country  are  not  the  immediate  and 
ones,  but  the  interrelated  ami  long-range  ones  — 
indeed,    the    day-to-day     "crises"    that    « 
capture  all   our   attention   and   consume   all   oui 
energies  are.  for  the  most  part,  simply  m 
Uons  of  far  deeper  problems  that  we  nevei  seem  to 
get  around  to  acknowledging,  mucl 
ing.  1  he  old  cliche  that  everything  i . 
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thing  else  and  we  live  in  an  interdependent  world 
has  become  the  fundamental  fact  of  our  economic, 
social  and  political  life.  Our  economic  health  and 
growth,  our  patterns  of  settlement  and  physical 
development,  our  social  stability  and  strength— 
these  both  determine  and  depend  upon  a  vast  and 
intricate  system  of  material  (including  food), 
energy  and  environmental  resources.  Under  these 
conditions,  we  cannot  hope  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  issues  before  us  unless  we  strengthen  our  ability 
to  assess  problems  and  programs,  not  simply  in 
isolation,  but  in  relation  to  each  other;  not  simply 
over  the  short  term,  but  over  the  longer  span  of 
ten,  20  or  30 years. 

Without  this  capacity  at  the  national  level,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  work  the  kinds  of  accommo- 
dations between  demands  for  and  supplies  of  re- 
sources that  will  enable  us  to  achieve  stable  and 
sustainable  levels  and  kinds  of  growth.  We  often 
forget  that  time  itself  has  become  one  of  our  most 
critical  resources.  If  we  expect  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  vve  need  to  start  now— 
as  we  should  have  started  some  years  ago— to  fore- 
see and  forestall  the  present  energy  crisis.  To  the 


degree  that  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  foreclose  the  op- 
tions open  to  us. 

In  an  age  of  resource  scarcities  and  physical 
constraints,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  more 
choosy  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  We  no 
longer  have  as  much  room  for  maneuver  and  mar- 
gin for  error  as  we  once  did.  We  are,  as  a  result, 
going  to  have  to  engage  in  some  long-range 
planning. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  (NRPB), 
which  in  various  forms  spanned  the  decade  from 
1933  to  1943,  was  the  only  permanent  federal 
agency  in  the  nation's  history  explicitly  responsible 
for  overall  national  planning.  The  first  incarnation 
of  the  NRPB  occurred  when  Harold  Ickes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  head  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  discovered  he  had  no  orderly  plan 
to  follow  and  set  up  the  National  Planning  Board 
to  undertake  long-range  public-works  planning. 
In  1934,  the  agency  was  reconstituted  as  an  inter- 
departmental group  called  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  given  independent  status  as  the  primary 
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planning  organ  of  the  Federal  government,  Finally, 
in  1939,  .is  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  the  agency  became  pari  of  the  I  xecutive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Over  the  decade  of  its  existence,  the  board  as- 
sumed broad  planning  and  coordinating  functions 
in  almost  ever)  important  area  of  national  policy 
Based  on  its  quarterly  reports  on  trends  of  business 
and  unemployment,  it  formulated  long-range 
plans  for  work  relief,  finance,  and  fiscal  policies. 
It  developed  a  comprehensive  national  transpor- 
tation policy.  It  made  recommendations  foi  energy 
resource  development,  use  and  conservation.  It 
became  involved  in  urban  and  rural  land  planning, 
encouraging  and  developing  improved  planning 
techniques  and  data  as  well  as  regional  planning 
programs. 

In  the  words  of  one  analyst,  it  produced  "•defini- 
tive statistical  and  analytical  studies  .  .  .  on  such 
vital  but  neglected  subjects  as  river  basin  develop- 
ment, city  governments,  city  planning,  urban  and 
rural  land  policy,  technology  and  research,  pat- 
terns of  industry,  energy  resources,  trends  in  popu- 
lation, income  and  spending  habits  of  consumers. 
housing  and  transportation." 

The  board  apparently  felt  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  a  Staff  arm  of  the  President  should  not 
develop  close  relationships  either  with  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  or  with  individual  members  \nd 
the  Congress,  inevitably,  looked  with  an  increas- 
ingly jaundiced  eve  upon  an  agency  whose  scope- 
was  so  sweeping  and  which  had  direct  access  to 
the  President.  In  144.\  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
Congress  abolished  the  board. 

Besides  the  tact  that  it  did  little  to  try  to  gam 
Congressional  and  public  support,  the  board  never 
did  decide  whether  its  main  job  was  to  spur  and 
stimulate  public  works  projects  and  activities  at 
all  levels  of  government  or  to  advise  the  President 
on  long-range  economic  and  social  problems. 
Charles  Phot,  the  stall  director,  believed  that 
planning  should  result  in  something  immediate 
and  concrete,  "something  that  one  could  take  bids 
on  tomorrow."  On  the  other  hand.  Charles  \1ei- 
riam.  a  member  of  the  three-man  board,  was  fond 
of  referring  to  the  Constitution  as  "an  economic 
and  political  plan  on  a  grand  scale." 

The  board  did  produce  an  arrav  of  excellent  and 
authoritative  studies  It  did  a  great  deal  to  stimu- 
late state  and  local  planning.  And  many 
COOrdinative  and  planning  functions  have  been 
taken  over  bv  various  federal  agencies  But  despite 
the  suspicions  of  Congress,  the  board  docs  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  of  an  influence  upon  na- 
tional policy.  If  it  owed  its  very  existence  to  the 
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depression,  it  was  also  in  some  wavs  a  victim  of 
the  fact  that  first  the  depression,  and  later  the 
Second  World  War.  placed  such  a  high  premium 
On  immediate  action  and  results. 

\n  Office  of  I  ung-K.ingc   \nalvsis 
and  Evaluation 

In  1958,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  concluded  an  examination  and  assessment 
of  the  work  of  the  Nation. d  Resources  Planning 
Board  by  considering  the  question  of  whether  a 
new  overall  planning  agency  should  be  established 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  board  He  pointed  out 
that  in  the  vears  since  the  NKI'M    •.    s     bolished, 
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most  of  its  functions  had,  in  effect,  been  absorbed 
by  an  array  of  planning  institutions  and  activities 
both  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  within  the  various  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  He  felt  that,  for  these  reasons,  history 
had  "passed  by  the  NRPB  approach  to  federal 
planning  organization"  and  that  "long-range  as 
well  as  immediate  federal  planning  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  that  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  which  has  a  continuing  sub- 
stantive operating  responsibility  in  the  fields  most 
directly  associated  with  the  planning." 

He  might,  I  suspect,  decide  differently  if  he  sat 
down  today  to  review  and  reflect  not  only  upon 


the  experience  of  the  NRPB,  but  upon  our  ex- 
perience over  the  past  1 5  years  with  the  fragmented 
planning  arrangements  that  he  believed  had  ren- 
dered unwise  and  unnecessary  the  resurrection  of 
anything  like  the  NRPB.  We  are,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, faced  with  a  whole  new  spectrum  of 
problems  that  simply  cannot  be  divided  up  and 
dealt  with  by  the  present  bewildering  variety  of 
federal  agencies  and  offices,  each  of  which  is  inter- 
ested, inevitably,  in  exercising  its  muscle  and 
extending  its  turf.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  interagency  contact  and  "coordina- 
tion" should  at  times  seem  to  resemble  a  free-for- 
allin  the  dark.  It  was  not  without  some  justification 
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that  a  close  and  keen  analyst  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy such  as  Donald  Schon  could  remark 
that  "it  sometimes  appears  to  an  outside  observer 
that  the  federal  government  contains  many  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  highly  dedicated,  experienced 
individuals  who  work  long  hours  over  long  periods 
of  time  canceling  out  one  another." 

There  is  probably  no  more  compelling  evidence 
of  the  need  for  a  permanent  mechanism  for  long- 
range  analysis  and  evaluation  than  the  multitude 
of  interdepartmental  task  forces,  committees  and 
commissions  that  in  recent  years  have  appeared 
and  disappeared,  flourished  and  faded,  as  the 
crises  that  led  to  their  creation  have  come  and 
gone.  The  President's  Domestic  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  come  closest  to 
resembling  the  kind  of  permanent  mechanism 
overseeing  all  areas  of  agency  interest  that  we  re- 
quire. But  both  of  these  institutions  are  so  ines- 
capably occupied  with  immediate  problems  and 
with  day-to-day  decision-making  that  they  cannot 
give  much  time  or  attention  to  long-term,  inter- 
related issues. 

What  we  need,  in  fact,  is  a  mechanism  that  will 
produce  the  kinds  of  information,  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  issues  that  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  long-term  impact  and  implications  of  the 
decisions  we  must  make. 

Last  year,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  in  Washington,  D.C.,  brought 
together  in  a  series  of  seminars,  one  of  which  I 
chaired,  a  number  of  high-level  present  and  former 
government  officials  to  explore  in  detail  and  in 
depth  the  need  for  a  long-range  planning  mech- 
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anism  in  the  federal  government  On  the  basis  oi 
these  discussions,  .1  specific  proposal  was  devel- 
oped that,  in  m>  judgment,  merits  the  mosl 
consideration. 

I"he  Wood  Wilson  proposal  recommends 
establishment  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the 

P  \ 

ments.  I  he  basic  task  of  the  office  in  the  executive 
branch  would  be  to  identify  emerging  long-term 

trends  and   problems,   to  spell  out  and  evaluate 

alternative  courses  ol  action  to  deal  with  these 

trends  and  problems,  and  to  assess  actions  already 
under  way.  I  Ik  stafl  of  this  office  would  K-  rela- 
tively   small— between    30   and    50    people- and 
would   reflect  a   wide  range  of  expertise.   Rather 
than  undertake  major  research  efforts  ol  its  own, 
the  stall  would  encourage  and  oversee  appropriate 
research   projects  and  efforts   both   within   and 
outside  the  federal  government.  It  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  review   and   comment  up 
items  and  matters  .is  the  President's  bud. 
eral    resource-allocation   decisions.    maj< 
dential    policy    statements,    and    legislation    with 
important  long-term  policy  implications. 

1 1  seems  clear  that,  if  this  assessment  office  is  to 
have  any  real  influence  upon  the  major  decisions 
that  determine  federal  policy,  it  must  be  located 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Precisely  where  it  might  best  be  located  within  the 
executive  office  is  not  so  clear  I  he  Woodrow 
Wilson  proposal  suggests  two  possibilities:  to  put 

the  assessment  ofl  ce  within  the  or 

ment  and  Budget,  or  to  set  it  up  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  office.  Each  of  these 
possibilities  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Since  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  does 
play  such  a  strong  and  central  role  in  shaping  fed- 
eral policy  and  programs,  it  seems  m  many  ways 
the  logical  place  to  locate  the  assessment  office. 
Most  o\  the  matters  that  OYIB  must  make  deci- 
sions upon  come  up  as  individual,  isolated  items: 
and  OMB  has  not  the  time  or  resources  to  do  the 
continuous,  cumulative  research  and  anal;, 
would  enable  it  to  weigh  these  matters  in  terms  of 
their  broader  impacts  and  long-range  im  plica - 
of  an  office  of  long-range 
analvsis  and  assessment  would  permit  OMB  to 
make  its  decisions  in  the  light  of  this  |arg( 
text.  As  an  arm  ofsuch  a  powerful  agency  asOMB, 
;ssment  office  would,  in  turn,  be  assured 
that  its  requests  and  recommendations  would  be 
taken  very  seridusly  bv  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
It  is.  on  the  Other  hand,  possible  that  an  assessment 
office  would  remain  relatively  inaccessible  to  the 
public  and  that,  even  to  the  degree  that  its  analyses 


andevalu  public,  their  objectivity 

tiveness  ol  the  NKI'M 
undermined   by 

whether  Us  recommendations  were  the  Jesuit  o! 
objective  evidence  and  impartial  analysis 
desire  to  support  the   President- 
independent  agency   within  the  '  I 

the  President,  tl  would  not  run 

the  risk  of  becoming  simply  an  obscure  and  rela- 
tively ineffective  part  of  OMB   It  wi 

greater   public   visibility,   and   it   would   probablv 

>  difficulty  m  securing  general  confidence 

in  the  integrity  and  objectivity  of  its  anal} 

evaluations.  On  the  other  hand,  its  isolation  from 

I  decision-making  process  might  ■  ( 
dimmish  its  impact  upon  that  process  as  well  as  its 
ability  to  command  the  support  and  cooperation 
ol  the  federal  bureau*. 

I  he  (  ongress  is  far  less  equipped  and  Ol 
than  the  executive  branch  to  deal  with  interrelated 
and  long-range  issues    I  he  establishment 
office  of  long-range  anahsis  to  serve  the  ( 
would  measurably  improve  its  ability  not  only  to 
deal    with    the   fundamental    issues   that    \\\^   the 
country,  but  to  function  far  more  effectively  as  an 
equal  partner  with  the  executive  branch  in  the 
creation  of  national  policy.  HieWoodrov.  \v 
proposal  suggests  that  the  charter  and  stall  of  the 
Joint   I  conomic  C  ommittee  could   be  suitably 
broadened  and  strengthened,  or  — what  it 
as  preferable  — that  the  long-range  analysis  and 
assessment  function  be  given  to  the  new  Office  of 
Technol         S  .  :it.  That  new  office  is  con- 

cerned with  the  advance  assessment  of  technology, 
not  simply  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  in  the  broader 
social  and  economic  implications  and  impacts. 
1  he  fact  that  the  board  is  composed  entirely  of 
members  of  ke>  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  mean  that  the  work  of  the  office 
would  be  directly  linked  to  the  decision-making 
ss  in  the  Congi. 
-.  !v  how  these  oil  ices  of  long-range  ana  lysis 
are  organized  and  where  they  are  located  are  not 
unimportant  matters;  their  organization  and  loca- 
tion would  very  much  determine  how  effective  and 
influential  they  are  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
or  influential,  there  is  no  point  in  estab- 
lishing them. 

What  is  most  important  and  urgent  is  that  they 
be  established  as  competent  and  continuing  insti- 
tutions whose  cumulative  efforts  will  enable  us. 
as  a  nation,  to  come  to  grips  with  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  will  increasingly  confront  us  in  a 
of  Scarcity  and  interdependence 
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THE  FUTURE  IS  NOW 


I  suspect  that,  whatever  his  other  virtues,  a  football  ooach 
would  not  rank  very  high  on  anyone's  list  of  people  with  profound 
insights  to  offer  into  the  ills  and  anxieties  of  ou:  age.  Yet  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  the  questions  that  concern  us  b*re  tonight, 
upon  what  I  call  the  problems  of  growth,  the  more  I  am  reminded 
of  two  remarks  by  some  rather  well-known  figures  f rum  the  field 
of  football.  I  speak  of  the  repeated  insistence  by  George  Allen, 
the  current  coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins  that  "■  :he  'future  is 
now,"  and  of  the  late  Vince  Lombardi's  constant  emp.-iasis  upon 
the  need  to  get  "back  to  fundamentals."  I  think  that  much  of 
what  I  have  to  say  tonight  is  summed  up  in  these  two  remarks. 

The  growth  of  this  Nation  has,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded 
at  a  pace  and  along  patterns  which  have  been  based  upon  two 
assumptions : 

The  first  has  been  that,  in  a  land  so  rich  and  wide,  we  would 
never  run  out  of  room  or  of  resources  and  that,  as  a  result,  we 
could  forever  be  free  and  easy  with  both.  The  second  was  that 
if,  for  a  time,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tight  squeeze,  then  we 
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could  —  in  the  nick  of  tine  and  out  of  nowhere  —  count  on  the 
marvelous  machinery  of  science  and  technology  to  extricate  us 
from  our  difficulties  and  set  us  off  once  rore  on  our  predestined 
path  to  the  premised  land  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Until  relatively  recently,  we  had  every  reason  -jo  believe  that 
these  assumptions  had  the  character  of  a  natural  law,  not  to  speak 
of  a  divine  dispensation.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  almost  everybody 
agreed  that,  in  America  at  least,  the  age  of  affluence  had  arrived. 
We  had,  we  were  convinced,  all  but  licked  the  age-oli  economic 
problem  of  trying  to  reconcile  very  limited  supplies  of  available 
resources  with  the  essentially  unlimited  human  demands  upon 
them.  We  had,  through  advancing  technology  and  rising  productiv- 
ity, learned  at  long  last  how  to  perform  the  economic  version  of 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 

Ihere  was,  indeed,  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  we  would 
within  our  lifetime,  witness  the  virtual  achievement  of  one  of 
America's  oldest  dreams  —  the  dream  of  affluence  for  everyone, 
of  material  plenty  in  which  everybody  could  partake. 

Today,  in  a  time  of  increasing  physical  constraints  and 
relative  scarcities  and  shortages  of  one  kind  or  another,  v;e 
can  no  longer  be  so  sanguine.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  those 
who  say  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  They  cite,  for  example, 
the  fascinating  fact  that,  as  one  pair  of  investigators  has 
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put  it,  "the  quantities  of  mineral  materials  in  ever,  the  upper 
kilometer  of  the  earth's  crust  approach  the  infinite  in  size." 
They  insist  that,  through  the  market  mechanism  and  through 
technology,  we  can  always  buy  or  bail  ourselves  out  of  any 
temporary  shortages  or  scarcities.  They  say  that,  at  the 
right  price,  the  entire  earth's  crust  is  ours. 

Vfe  can  all  agree,  to  be  sure,  that  we  are  not,  in  any 
literal  sense,  going  to  run  out  of  energy  or  material  resources. 
What  is  going  to  happen  —  .indeed,  what  is  already  happening  — 
is  that  the  price  we  must  pay  for  continuing  to  consume  these 
resources  at  recent  rates  and  patterns  will  become  increasingly 
intolerable.  The  recent  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  called  "Mineral  Resources  and  the  Environment," 
puts  it  this  way:  the  "cornucopian"  view  that  "resources  are 
economically,  and,  for  any  future  that  may  concern, us,  phys- 
ically infinite"  simply  under-estimates  "the  increasingly 
large  capital  costs  of  technological  advance,  the  long  lead 
times  involved,  the  'net'  energy  factor  (the  energy  cost  in- 
volved in  the  technology  of  increasing  production) ,  and  the 
fact  that  although  technology  has  always  come  up  with  an 
answer  in  the  past,  its  solutions  have  always  had  their 
social,  environmental,  or  economic  costs.  These  costs," 
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the  report  goes  en  to  say,  "can  no  longer  be  ignored  and  are  in 
fact  setting  a  practical  limit  to  the  economic-technologic  trans- 
formation of  resources  into  reserves . " 

We  need  not  look  very  far  or  very  hard  for  evidence  of 
these  environmental  and  other  limits.  To  cite  just  a  few  at 
random:  researchers  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  are  re- 
ported to  estimate  that  60  to  90  percent  of  all  human  cancers 
are  caused  by  environmental  factors  —  from  ultraviolet  rays 
to  plastics  and  pesticides.  Indeed,  environmental  factors 
—  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  phrase  —  are  such  major 
causes  of  heart  disease,  cancer  and  strokes,  which  are  in  turn 
among  the  major  causes  of  deaths  among  Americans,  t)iat  Dr.  Irving 
Selikoff  of  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "environmental  disease  is  becoming  the  disease 
of  the  century."  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  human 
activity  is  having  adverse  effects  on  world  climate  — 
perhaps  to  the  degree  that,  as  a  recent  meeting  of  world 
scientists  concluded,  "fluctuations  in  climate  during  the 
next  decade  are  very  likely  to  cause  major  crop  failures." 
Nor  can  we  overlook  the  ominous  and  ironic  possibility  that 
flurocarbons  frcm  our  aerosol  cans  may  be  eating  away  the 
band  of  ozone  that  shields  us  against  the  ultraviolut  rays 
of  the  sun. 
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We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  be  deeply  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  we  depend  upon  imports  for  more  than  half  of  our  supplies 
of  6  of  the  13  basic  raw  materials  required  by  a  modern  economy. 
By  1985,  it  has  been  projected  that  we  will  be  mainly  dependent 
on  imports  for  9  of  these  raw  materials.  In  1974,  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  estimated  that  the  United  States  had  some 
200-400  billion  barrels  of  undiscovered  oil.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Survey  estimated  that  we  have  about  82  billion 
barrels  of  undiscovered  oil.  This  is  hardly  comforting  news 
for  a  Nation  as  utterly  addicted  to  oil  as  we  are;  for  it 
means  that,  unless  and  until  we  "kick  the  habit,"  the  price 
we  must  pay  to  support  it  will  be  far  more  painful  than  we 
had  imagined. 

If  we  are  going  to  come  to  grips  with  the  kinds  of 
problems  and  constraints  that  I  have  touched  upon,  we  are, 
in  a  variety  of  respects,  going  to  have  to  change  the  ways 
we  grow. 

We  are,  for  one  thing,  going  to  have  to  pursue  far  more 
conservative  patterns  of  growth  and  development.  There  are, 
for  example,  a  number  of  ways  of  cutting  in  half  our  recent 
growth  rate  in  energy  demand  by  1985  without  having  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  overall  levels  of  economic  .activity, 
or  employment  and,  at  the  same  time,  measurably  improving 
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our  quality  of  life.   Indeed,  earlier  this  year  John  Myers 
of  the  Conference  Board  issued  a  study  showing  that,  if  we 
proceed  with  care,  we  could  achieve  such  a  reduction  in  the 
energy  growth  rate  without  impairing  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  econany. 

Long  ago,  Aristotle  observed  that  "that  which  is  common 
to  the' greatest  number  has  the  least  care  bestowed  upon  it." 

Americans,  more  than  most  people,  have  failed  to  take 
good  care  of  the  things  that  belong  to  all  of  us  together: 
air,  water,  land,  cities,  regions,  neighborhoods.  Yet  unless 
we  start  taking  care  of  these  things  that  belong  to  nobody 
in  particular  and  everybody  in  general,  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  faced  not  only  with  a  narrower  range  of  individual 
choices  than  before,  but  with  individual  choices  that  are 
less  worth  making. 

These  cannon  choices  must  be  made  through  political 
processes  and  institutions  that  are  both  democratic  and 
effective,  that  are  large  enough  to  encompass  the  problems 
and  small  enough  to  reflect  and  respond  to  the  needs  end 
desires  of  the  citizens  concerned,  Most  of  these  oomrx>n 
choices  involve  problems  that  simply  cannot  be  contained 
within  any  single  local  jurisdiction.  Local  governments 
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are  too  feeble  and  too  fragmented  to  cope  with  an  increasing 
range  of  problems  such  as  transportation,  air  and  water 
quality,  and  above  all  the  problems  of  growth  —  of  zhe 
patterns  and  pace  of  development,  of  the  way  in  which 
housing,  jobs,  schools,  recreation  and  similar  activities 
are  distributed  within  a  given  area. 

All  too  often,  in  fact,  local  governments  are  both  too 
big  and  too  small  —  too  small  to  deal  with  the  larger-than- 
local  problems  I  have  described,  and  too  big  to  deal  with 
really  down-to-earth  and  close-to-home  problems,  to  help 
preserve  and  enhance  the  character  and  quality  of  life  at 
the  neighborhood  and  community  level.  We  need,  then,  to 
seek  to  move  local  government  in  two  different  directions: 
to  broaden  it  out  into  an  effective,  democratic  instrument 
for  dealing  with  areawide  problems,  and  to  break  it  down 
into  effective,  democratic  institutions  for  meeting  neigh- 
borhood and  community  needs. 

We  are,  as  well,  going  to  have  to  find  new  kinds  of 
, political  leaders  —  leaders  who  understand  that  the  funda- 
mental issues  before  us  are  not  always  the  isolated  and 
immediate  ones,  but  the  interrelated  and  the  long-rcJ\ge 
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anes;  leaders  who  understand  that,  in  an  age  of  growing 
scarcities,  the  ancient  and  honored  practice  of  promising 
more  of  everything,  of  guaranteeing  two  chickens  in  every 
pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage,  is  neither  relevant:  nor 
responsible. 

At  all  levels  of  government,  we  need  first,  to  strengthen 
our  ability  to  assess  problems  and  programs  not  simply  in 
isolation,  but  in  their  interrelationships;  not  simply  over 
the  short-term,  but  over  the  longer  span  of  ten  or  twenty  or 
thirty  years;  and  second,  to  devise  ways  of  keeping  citizens 
abreast  and  involved  in  these  longer-range  analyses  and,  on 
the  basis  of  these,  in  developing  and  deciding  upon  basic 
plans  and  priorities  as  well  as  strategies  for  achieving 
them. 

In  particular,  we  need  at  the  national  level,  the 
capacity  to  assess  policies  and  programs  in  terms  of  their 
interactions  and  of  their  longer-range  impacts.  Without 
this  capacity  we  will  never  be  able  to  make  the  kinds  of 
accommodations  between  demands  for  and  supplies  of  resources 
that  will  enable  us  to  achieve  stable  and  sustainable  levels 
and  kinds  of  growth.  We  often  forget  that  time  itself  has 
become  one  of  our  most  critical  resources.  It  is  not  so 
much  oil,  or  natural  gas,  or  water  that  we  must  worry 
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about  running  out  of.  It  is  time  —  time  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  our  way  of  life  that  will  allow  us 
to  make  the  most  of  these  resources  —  and  time  to  make  the 
necessary  investments  in  the  cleaner  sources  of  energy,  in 
the  more  enduring  kinds  of  agriculture,  and  in  more  efficient 
ways  of  living  and  doing  business,  that  will  enable  us  to 
live  a  decent  life  without  denying  it  to  those  who  follow 
us. 

With  its  new  budget  committees  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  and  Assessment,  the  Congress  has  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  the  kind  of  longer-range  analytical  capability 
I  am  thinking  of.  But  nowhere  in  the  Executive  Branch  is 
there  any  real  capability  for  conducting  the  kind  of  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  census  of  the  future  that  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  the  day-to-day  decisions  we 
make  are,  indeed,  taking  us  in  the  directions  we  want  to 
go.  It  is,  in  my  view,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  create  such  a  capability  within  the  national  govern- 
ment. Such  a  capability  should  be  institutionalized  rather 
than  simply  utilized  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

I  have,  for  example,  repeatedly  urged  and  argued  — 
both  publicly  and  within  the  Administration  —  for  the: 
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reestablishment  within  the  White  House  of  an  office  ccnparable 
to  the  old  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Such  a  staff 
would  not  only  permit  the  President  regular  and  easy  £*.ccess 
to  the  views  of  the  scientific  conmunity,  but  perform  for 
him  and  his  Administration  the  kind  of  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated analysis  of  scientific  and  technological  issues  that 
are  so  critical  a  part  of  almost  all  of  our  major  national 
concerns  —  energy,  environment,  food,  population.  I  have, 
in  addition,  recommended  that  the  scope  of  such  a  stai.'f  be 
broadened  to  include  the  long-range  analysis  of  policy  issues 
and  alternatives. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  President  Ford,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  undertaken,  in  cooperation  with 
other  federal  agencies,  an  intensive  and  inclusive  study 
of  the  problems  of  food  and  nutrition  in  this  country.,  and 
of  ways  in  which  research  and  development  capabilities  can 
be  applied  to  meet  them.  The  small  White  House  staff  that 
I  have  in  mind  would  enable  the  President  both  to  direct 
and  to  draw  upon  such  studies  in  every  area  of  nation£j. 
need  as  a  regular  part  of  the  process  by  which  he  makes 
decisions  and  shapes  national  policy. 

It  may  well  be,  of  course,  that  a  re-instituted 
Science  and  Technology  office  in  the  White  House,  might, 
initially  at  least,  want  to  limit  its  concerns  to  strictly 
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scientific  matters.  I  have  also  suggested  the  possibility 
that  the  charter  of  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  be  broadened  to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  kind  of 
long-range  analysis  I  have  in  mind.  What  is  most  important 
and  urgent  is  not  so  much  the  particular  institution  for 
long-range  analysis  as  the  need  to  establish  such  an  in- 
stitution, now,  as  an  effective  and  integral  part  of  the 
decision-making  process  in  the  Executive  branch  of  government. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  such  an  institution,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  going  to  solve  our  problems.  But  I  do  think  that, 
over  time,  if  we  use  it  well,  it  can  get  us  into  the  habit 
of  sizing  up  and  sorting  out  the  longer  range  implications 
and  interactions  of  our  actions;  it  can  help  us  see  problems 
coming  and  take  steps  to  deal  with  them  before  they  get  out 
of  hand;  it  can  help  us  learn  to  live  very  well  within  our 
means;  and,  above  all,  it  can,  over  time,  help  us  regain  our 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  manage  our  affairs,  to  deal  with 
our  problems,  and  to  take  charge  of  our  future. 


Sll 


THE   SECRETARY  OF   COMMERCE 

Washington.  D.C.     20230 
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Honorable  John  H.  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  submit  written  comments 
for  the  Government  Operations  Committee  symposium  on  long- 
term  policy  development  and  planning.   I  share  your  interest 
in  improving  our  ability  to  identify  appropriate  long-term 
goals  and  in  devising  the  best  policies  for  achieving  them. 
This  is  particularly  crucial  in  our  new  world  of  increased 
interdependence  and  economic  scarcity. 

The  questions  forming  the  agenda  are  too  broad  to  address 
adequately  in  these  brief  comments.   Consequently,  I  have 
chosen  simply  to  raise  a  few  issues  under  each  that  are  of 
special  interest  and  concern  to  me. 

Question  1:  What  role  should  Government  play  in  setting 
long-term  goals  and  developing  strategies  for  achieving  those 
goals? 

Government  is  in  a  unique  position  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
the  dialog  necessary  for  selection  of  any  set  of  long-term 
goals.   Yet  this  dialog  must  involve  a  careful  balance  between 
public  perspectives  provided  by  Government  and  those  of  private 
individuals  and  business. 

Fundamental  to  this  dialog  is  the  nature  of  interdependence. 
Goals  and  strategies  tend  to  be  interrelated  in  important  ways 
and  this  means  that  trade-offs  must  be  made.   There  is  then  a 
basic  need  for  improved  public  understanding  of  these  concepts 
before  an  effective  goal  formation  process  can  be  developed. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  where  Government  can  lead  the  way.   We  must 
increase  the  public's  awareness  of  the  constant  need  to  make 
choices.   Goals  can  be  competitive  rather  than  reinforcing 
and  the  cost  of  achieving  one  goal  may  be  the  failure  to 
achieve  another.   If  we  can  more  consistently  compare  the 
impact  of  a  higher  achievement  of  certain  goals  on  the  degree 
of  achievement  possible  in  others,  we  will  have  made  a  major 
step  towards  improving  our  goal  selection  process. 
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Another  dimension  of  the  concept  of  interdependence  is  concerned 
with  America's  role  in  the  world  economy.   We  cannot  afford  to 
develop  our  national  goals  and  strategies  in  a  vacuum.   Inter- 
national political,  social  and  economic  factors  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  in  the  process  of  developing  our  own  objectives, 
and  selecting  strategies  to  reach  them.   The  role  we  choose  to 
play  in  shaping  international  economic  relationships  and  our 
growing  sensitivity  to  external  events  will  have  profound 
impacts  on  the  range  of  long-term  options  available  to  us,  and 
on  the  complexity  of  planning  for  them. 

Question  2:   What  is  Government  presently  doing  in  this 
regard,  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  formation  of 
long-term  goals  and  the  development  of  strategies  to  achieve 
them  are  presently  the  focus  of  certain  existing  Government 
Agencies.   As  your  summary  notes  indicate,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Domestic  Council,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  are  all  concerned  with  certain 
aspects  of  long-term  goals.   To  a  major  extent,  then,  our 
focus  should  be  the  improvement  of  existing  planning  mechanisms. 

An  issue  of  relevance  here  is  the  basic  problem  of  measurement 
of  goals  and  their  attainment.   Our  present  ability  to  compare 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative  goals  and 
strategies  is  crude  and  inexact.   Before  we  can  substantially 
improve  our  selection  processes,  we  must  improve  our  ability 
to  describe  conditions  related  to  both  goals  and  strategies. 
We  must  improve  the  data  base  that  is  the  foundation  of  that 
process;  a  better  quantitative  description  of  conditions  is 
the  necessary  first  step  towards  progress  in  this  area. 

In  this  regard,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  along  with 
other  Agencies  such  as  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  should  examine  ways  to  introduce  semi- 
quantitative variables,  social  indicators  and  environmental 
degradation  indexes  into  their  statistical  gathering  activities 
and  accounting  frameworks.   Such  data  would  be  valuable  in 
better  determining  present  conditions,  developing  goals  and 
monitoring  progress  towards  them.   It  is  in  fact  essential  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  choice  of  inconsistent  goals  and  errant 
strategies. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  statistical  devices  alone  are  the 
solution.   An  improved  data  base  can  lead  to  more  accurate 
comparisons  among  the  choices  before  us,  but  choices  must 
ultimately  rely  on  the  unmeasurable :   values,  feelings  and 
instincts.   This  observation  has  important  implications  for 
the  proper  scope  of  governmental  planning  in  a  free  society. 

Question  3:   If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  effort  either  through  reform  of  existing  institu- 
tions or  the  development  of  new  institutions? 

Certainly  the  improved  statistical  basis  for  selection  of 
goals  and  strategies  is  an  area  where  Government  can  contribute 
much  towards  improving  our  ability  to  make  sound  long-term 
decisions.   The  area  of  public  education  regarding  the  inherent 
nature  of  choices  and  the  recognition  of  costs  due  to  competing 
goals  is  another. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  role  of  political  parties, 
as  you  indicated,  could  be  improved  in  this  area.   To  the 
extent  that  the  parties  better  articulate  their  views  on  long- 
term  national  issues  and  factor  into  their  deliberations  the 
long-term  as  well  as  the  immediate  implications  of  proposals, 
the  national  dialog  on  goals  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Your  present  effort  is  a  worthy  beginning  to  a  much 
needed  discussion,  and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  these  brief 
comments  as  a  contribution  to  it.   I  would,  of  course,  be 
pleased  to  participate  in  future  activities  of  your  Committee 
as  this  important  dialog  proceeds. 


Sincerely, 


Elliot  L.  Richardson 
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FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 

WASHINGTON,  DC.   20461 


APR  1  9  1976 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 


Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  11,  1976, 
and  to  let  you  know  how  valuable  it  was  for  me  to  participate 
in  the  recent  symposium  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

You  asked  for  my  comments  on  the  summaries  of  the  responses  to 
the  three  major  questions  which  were  used  as  agenda  items.   As 
your  letter  points  out,  this  is  a  period  of  rapid  social, 
economic,  and  technological  change.   Long-range  planning, 
difficult  enough  at  anytime,  becomes  even  more  difficult  during 
such  a  period. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question  concerning  the  role  the 
Government  should  play  in  setting  long-term  goals,  I  would 
certainly  agree  that  the  Government  has  a  responsibility  for 
looking  ahead  as  best  it  can  and  for  articulating  the  choices 
open  to  society.   As  for  the  establishment  of  broad  goals,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  this  is  a  much  more  difficult  role 
for  the  Government  to  play.   In  a  democracy  Government  is 
viewed  not  as  a  determiner  of  goals,  but  rather  as  an  inter- 
preter of  goals  established  by  public  consensus  and  an 
implementer  of  policies  to  achieve  these  goals.   Thus,  the 
Government  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  and  informed  to 
respond  to  a  changing  consensus  on  national  goals  and  priori- 
ties.  Furthermore,  established  goals  must  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  avoid  the  trap  of  central  planning,  but  sufficiently 
narrow  to  be  meaningful.   Perhaps  the  most  important  role  the 
Government  can  and  should  play  in  setting  national  goals  is  to 
study  the  future,  examine  the  alternatives,  communicate  these 
alternatives  to  the  public,  and  remain  sufficiently  flexible 
and  open  so  as  to  be  able  to  develop  policy  to  reflect  public 
consensus  on  the  issues. 
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Planning  is  an  important  part  of  the  legislative  mandate  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA) .   Aside  from  a  very 
broad  goal  of  increased  energy  independence,  our  planning 
efforts  are  directed  at  analyzing  various  possible  future 
energy  scenarios.   This  approach  permits  the  Government  to 
be  aware  of  the  implications  of  various  policies  and  programs 
on  the  Nation's  future  energy  situation. 

There  is  certainly  a  need  to  involve  the  public  in  a  substantial 
way  in  the  setting  of  goals  as  apparently  many  participants  in 
the  seminar  suggested.   Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  run  a 
participatory  organization  is  struck  by  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting representative  participation  and  consensus.   Perhaps  the 
problem  of  public  input  to  goal  setting  will  remain  a  problem 
which  requires  continuous  work  with  no  definitive  solution 
possible. 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  deficiencies  in  the  Government's 
planning  efforts,  I  should  point  out  that  FEA  has  set  up  a  com- 
prehensive system  for  information  gathering  and  analysis  of 
energy  problems  to  aid  in  planning  and  policy  development.   In 
spite  of  this  extensive  effort,  there  may  be  deficiencies  in  our 
long-range  planning  because  major  technological  or  economic 
changes  are  frequently  unpredictable. 

The  Federal  Highway  Program  and  its  impact  on  the  Nation  points 
out  another  aspect  of  long-range  planning  --  the  importance  of 
coordination  and  information  feedback  between  Federal  and  State 
and  local  authorities.   The  first  questions  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  as  it  actually  developed  were 
raised  at  the  local  level.   In  this  context,  Federal  long-range 
planning  may  be  deemed  deficient  or  too  extensive  if  it  fails 
to  take  into  account  or  respond  to  local  concerns. 

The  revenue-sharing  program  begun  some  years  ago  and  continued 
by  President  Ford  is  an  attempt  to  decentralize  planning  and 
programming  from  the  Federal  to  the  State  and  local  level.   One 
of  the  goals  of  the  Administration  is  to  return  as  much 
responsibility  as  is  possible  to  State  and  local  control. 

Your  question  concerning  the  remedies  needed  to  overcome 
institutional  deficiencies  in  the  Government's  role  of  develop- 
ing strategies  for  achieving  long-term  goals  raises  a  number 
of  issues.   It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
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foreseeing  many  long-term  problems,  we  would  profit  more 
by  improving  the  operation  of  existing  institutions  rather 
than  by  expanding  their  number.   Practically  speaking,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  plays  an  important  role 
within  the  Executive  Branch  in  balancing  the  often  conflict- 
ing claims  of  various  national  interest  groups,  regions  and 
Federal  agencies  on  the  overall  budget.   In  the  Legislative 
Branch,  the  Congress1  new  Budget  Office  is  developing  into 
a  valuable  institution  with  similar  expertise  in  helping  to 
analyze  issues  and  policy  alternatives  so  that  the  Congress 
will  be  well-informed  in  its  deliberations  on  the  budget  and 
national  priorities. 

Aside  from  ensuring  that  institutions  such  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
continue  to  have  an  important  analytical  role  in  national 
goal  setting,  I  believe  that  recent  changes  in  the  law,  such 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the  multiplication  of 
requirements  for  public  hearings  at  all  levels  of  government 
have  contributed  to  a  freer,  more  open  and  more  extensive 
communication  between  government  and  the  public.   Although  I 
am  concerned  about  proliferation  of  information  requests, 
interaction  between  the  public  and  the  government  is  an 
aspect  of  the  establishment  of  national  goals  which  I  view 
as  vital  in  our  democratic  society. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  again  that  I  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  your  recent  symposium.   I  hope 
my  remarks  will  be  helpful  to  your  Committee  in  its  work. 

Sincerely 


ncereiy, 

M 

FranK  Gj  Zarb 
Administrator 


si? 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL  ON   ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

722     JACKSON    PLACE .     N . 
WASHINGTON.     D.     C.     20006 


April  16,  1976 


Dear  Senator  Glenn: 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  you  for  launching  inquiry  on 
"the  government's  role  in  the  setting  of  long-term  goals,  and 
strategies  for  achieving  those  goals."   I  believe  our  country 
urgently  needs  to  develop  both  goals  and  strategies  for  reaching 
those  goals.   In  the  earlier  decades  of  our  country's  existence 
when  we  had  a  small  population,  simple  tools  and  vast  untapped 
resources,  individuals  were  able  to  move  forward  to  their  per- 
sonal goals  with  little  apparent  need  for  comprehensive  community 
planning.   Today,  however,  with  our  much  greater  population, 
tools  that  permit  one  person  to  do  the  work  done  by  hundreds 
before,  the  creation  and  production  of  thousands  of  new  toxic 
substances,  the  recognition  of  man's  interdependence  with  man 
and  with  nature,  and  the  cumulative  long-term  impact  of  our  many 
actions,  it  becomes  essential  that  we  as  a  nation  analyze  long- 
range  trends  and  their  causes  and  develop  comprehensive  long- 
range  plans  for  altering  undesirable  trends  and  enhancing  favorable 
ones  so  as  to  improve  our  chances  of  reaching  our  desired  goals. 

Question  1:  What  role  should  government  play  in  achieving 
long-term  goals  and  the  devleopment  of  strategies  for  achieving 
those  goals? 

The  government  should  play  the  key  role  in  setting  long- 
term  goals  and  strategies.   In  our  democratic  society  this  must 
involve  the  people  in  a  meaningful,  dedicated  and  sustained  way. 
Some  of  our  recent  innovations  such  as  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  are  demonstrating  how  to  effectively 
involve  the  people  in  comprehensive  planning. 

To  expand  the  impact  statement  process  to  encompass  all  the 
aspects  of  the  decision-making  process  appears  desirable  to  me. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  now,  the  en. 
crisis  for  example,  have  their  roots  in  habits,  life-styles,  and 
attitudes  that  developed  over  a  number  of  decades.   A  re-thinV 
of  national  (and  individual)  positions  on  energy  use  and  conservation, 
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for  example,  cannot  be  effectively  "legislated,"  except  by 
establishing  something  like  a  "goal"  which  contemplates  wide- 
spread and  long-term  efforts  in  changing  established  ways  to 
prudently  live  within  our  resource  means. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  legislative  and  executive 
decision-making  institutions  deal  primarily  with  the  symptoms 
of  problems  caused  by  decisions  made  years  ago.   We  would  be 
well  advised  to  lift  up  our  eyes  and  look  ahead  a  few  decades 
to  decide  where  we  want  to  go  and  then  make  the  decisions  today 
that  should  help  us  to  get  there  even  if  their  near-term  impact 
might  be  a  little  unpleasant. 

Question  2:   What  is  government  presently  doing  in  this 
regard,  and  is  it  in  any  way  deficient? 

While  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  to  the  efforts  underway 
in  all  other  agencies,  from  my  perspective  it  appears  that  we 
have  barely  begun  to  bring  comprehensive  integrated,  long-range 
analysis  and  planning  to  bear  on  government  decision-making. 
There  is  no  single  office  with  funded  mission  analyzing  the  longer 
range  interrelated  trends  and  constraints,  such  as  the  constraints 
imposed  by  the  world's  dwindling  supply  of  energy  resources, 
mineral  resources,  agricultural  lands,  and  ocean  fisheries,  and 
by  the  world's  expanding  population.   Until  basic  elements  such 
as  these  are  subjects  of  an  institutionalized  long-range  analysis, 
both  regional  and  global,  and  such  analysis  is  heeded  by  our 
decision-makers,  we  will  not  be  able  to  say  that  the  government's 
effort  is  adequate. 

We  at  the  Council  are  greatly  concerned  by  the  implications 
of  these  long-range  trends  and  constraints  and  have  taken  steps 
within  our  means  to  analyze  them.   But  these  are  modest  "single 
project"  efforts. 

Question  3:   If  it  is  deficient,  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  effort  either  through  reform  of  existing  institutions 
or  the  development  of  new  institutions? 

A  permanent  agency  mission  is  needed  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary national,  regional  and  global  data,  to  develop  systems  and 
tools  for  retrieving  and  using  such  data,  to  analyze  our  national 
and  global  position  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  to  recommend  alter- 
native policies  and  legislation  that  might  help  us  reach  our 
desired  goals. 
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No  existing  institution  is  equipped  to  do  this  job  or  is 
likely  to  readily  adjust  to  the  broad,  holistic  approach  re- 
quired.  A  new  institution  is  required  with  a  computerized 
data  base  accessible  to  all  levels  of  government  and  to  private 
interests  and  with  separate  staffs  to  serve  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches'  analysis  and  planning  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  W.  Peterson 
Chairman 

Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 
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Mcrch    17,     1976 


Sen.    John  Glenn 
Senate  Office  BuilHing 
Washington,   D.  C. 
20510 

Dear  Sen.   Glenn, 

I  was  excite*-1  and  happy  to  read  your  report  on  the  findings  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.    Nelson  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

Mr.    Nelson  and  I  are  members  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  very  much  concerned  and 
interested  in  the  directions  of  our  country  as  we  move  into  our  third  century. 

I  have  enclosed  an  essay  which  I  presented  to  this  group  three  weeks  ago.     I  am  very 
moved  by  the  coincidence  of  our  mutual  concerns  for  planning,   involvement  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  truth  in  government.     I  offer  this  essay  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  shar- 
ing. 


Grateful  I 


Patricia  S..   Knack 
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PLANNING    --  A  PROCESS  OF  VISUALIZATION 


A  plan  is  something  to  rebel  against  -  planning  is  something  my  parents  rlJr1  -  always  think- 
ing of  the  future,    never  living  now  -  a  plan  means  no  excitement,    nothing  spontaneous  - 
it's  ^ull  -  if  everything  is  wel  l-planned  ,    nothing  will  go  wrong  onr1  there  won't  be  any 
negative  pleasure  -  a  plan  is  an  authority. 

No  plan  means  fun  -  living  in  the  moment  -  live  and  let  live  -  here  toHay,   gone  tomor- 
row,  what  the  hell  on^  who  gives  a  damn. 

Therefore,   avoid  a  plan,   a  goal,   something  to  work  toward  -  that's  just  whot  it  is,   it's 
work  -  no  ploy  -  avoid  responsib;lity,    being  an  adult  is  a  bore,    being  a  teen-ager  is 
kicks  -  racing  from  one  crisis  to  another  -  reacting  all  over  the  place  and  of  course  it's 
definitely   either    or  -  either  a  plan  or  no  plan. 

And  then  the  dilemma  --  as  an  adult,   in  fact,    I  don't  have  what  I  want  -  a  fulfilling  re- 
lationship,  money  to  live  abundantly,   a  sense  of  deep  self-hood  onH  self-respect  — 
rebelling,   self-indulgence  and  blaming  others  for  my  unhappiness  haven't  proved  produc- 
tive.    My  false  needs  have  dictated  my  life,   my  real  needs  have  been  bypassed. 

How  am  I  to  recreate  my  life?     I  accept  responsibility  for  the  position  I  find  myself  in  - 
I  stop  blaming  others.     I  need  a  positive  vision  of  what  my  life  could  be  ond  whot  I  reolly 
want,     These  are  my  first  steps  and  perhaps  I  will  discover  that  life  may  not  be  such  an 
either/or  proposition  after  all.     Maybe  having  pleasure,   excitement  an^  spontaneity  ore 
not  obviated  by  having  a  plan,  a  goal,   a  vision. 

How  do  I  choose  to  spend  my  money?     How  I  spend  my  money  tells  me  whot  my  priorities 
really  are.     I  finH  my  personal  economic  situation  indicates  where  I  am  in  my  <Jevelop- 
ment.     I  am  adolescent  in  many  respects  -  I  have  no  plan,    I  do  not  save,    I  buy  clothes 
to  enhance  myself  because  of  a  feeling  of  inner  inadequacy,    I  defend  myself  with  my 
money  -  my  money  is  used  to  say  to  the  world  "I'm  fine,   just  fine-l  don't  need  you" 
when  in  fact  I'm  starving  inside. 

I  see  the  United  States  in  a  similar  place.     We  have  a  policy  of  "no  plan  policy".     We 
live  reacting  to  the  crises  which  result  from  our  irresponsible,   our  unconscious,   our  self- 
indulgent  here  today,   gone  tomorrow  attitudes  and  our  lack  of  planning. 

Economic  planning  has  been  practically  synonymous  with  communism  to  the  capitalistic 
way  of  thinking.     It  means  control  of  industry,   control  of  growth,    lack  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  degree  of  expansion.     It  means  the  state  before  the  individual.     It  means 
rules  and  regulations  -  structure  -  the  ultimate  bad  authority  who  will  not  allow  us  to 
have  our  goodies. 

We  can  readily  see  the  result  of  our  economy  based  on  no  planning  -  unemployment,   re- 
cession,  depression,   instability,    fear,   hunger  and  insecurity. 

Is  there  an  alternative?     Can  we  reconsider  our  conceptions  about  a  plan  or  planning? 
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Planning    -    A  Process  of  Visualization  (cont'd) 


Perhaps  we  can  do  as  a  nation  what  we  can  do  individually.     We  can  recognize  and  feel 
the  pain  of  our  present  state  of  being  -  our  lack  of  fulfillment  as  a  country  and  we  can 
stop  blaming  anyone  or  anything  else  other  than  ourselveS  for  our  position.     And  then  we 
can  begin  to  visualize  a  different  state  based  on  what  we  really  would  like  to  be  and  to 
have  and  begin  to  spend  our  energy,   our  money  to  invest  in  these  visions. 

Visualization  is  the  process  of  creating  outwardly  in  life  that  fulfillment  which  exists  with- 
in as  a  dream,   a  yearning,  a  belief,   and  a  reality.     Unless  we  can  visualize  the  state 
we  are  to  grow  into,   it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  it. 

We  know  that  certain  ideas  and  people  can  influence  others  (we  have  many  examples  of 
this,   both  positive  and  negative)  and  cause  people  to  want  to  imitate,   emulate  and  identi- 
fy with  them.     This  process  can  occur  both  consciously  and  deliberately  and  unconsciously 
and  subliminally.     In  visualization  or  planning,   we  want  to  make  this  process  totally  con- 
scious. 

In  each  human  being,   there  is  the  inner  being,   the  spark  of  truth,   the  yearning.     It  is 
this  spark  which  causes  a  person  to  yearn  for  a  better  life  -  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  this  is  hts  goal.     This  is  the  spark  upon  which  we  would  want 
to  draw  consciously  *?"*  for  the  process  of  planning  our  individual  and  national  future. 

Consciously  wanting  something  and  visualizing  ourselves  having  it  begins  the  movement 
of  energy  toward  the  creation  of  what  is  desired,   very  literally,     We  are  constantly 
creating  our  lives  unconsciously,  without  knowing  it.     Our  thoughts,   words,  attitudes 
and  feelings  are  in  fact  our  creative  substance  and  if  we  as  a  nation  do  not  like  our 
mutual  unconscious  creation,   we  must  begin  to  make  conscious  our  inner  negative  thoughts 
and  feelings,   so  that  we  do  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  are  victims  of  fate 
or  others.     Then  we  can  begin  to  make  our  new  choices  based  on  our  inner  yearning  or 
spark  which  does  truly  want  a  better  life  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Certain  questions  about  planning  arise  as  apparent  stumbling  blocks  - 


The  future  for  instance.     Here  today,   gone  tomorrow.     Perhaps  we  have  to  question  our 
linear  conception  of  evolution  and  history.     It  only  seems  to  work  in  terms  of  thinking 
of  maybe  one  or  two  generations.     Maybe  if  we  could  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  all  of 
everything  being  in  each  moment  and  that  planning  and  visualizing  are  gifts  to  each  mo- 
ment for  all  eternity  -  it  becomes  then  process  -  not  a  final  inflexible  rigid  structure 
with  a  finite  goal,   but  rather  a  way  of  living,   of  being,   of  giving  -  a  moving  process  which 
results  in  creation  and  not  a  static  creation  at  that  but  a  cceation  that  has  life  and  also 
gives.     And  then  planning  is  the  process  of  becoming  -  the  process  of  visualizing  and  then 
too  it  has  spontaneity  and  excitement  and  it  is    us. 

What  does  process  mean?     Faith,   trust,   step  by  step,   movement,  acceptance,   change, 
truth,   reality  -  it  ebbs,   Flows,   pulsates.     Sometimes  it's  frightening  and  anxiety  evoking  - 
I  must  be  perfect  now  -  I  have  to  be  the  best  (again  I  see  the  United  States  and  me  as  one) 
I'm  impatient  and  fear  that  I'll  never  be  fulfilled  within  myself  -  I'll  never  be  able  to 
really  give  -  I'll  never  be  or  have  enough  -  I  need  someone  to  give  it  to  me  -  I'm  still  an 
adolescent,   a  child  in  many  ways  but  I  know  that  as  an  adult  I  can  choose  to  take  steps 
and  to  finally  leap  in  -  I  can  surrender  my  little  minder  my  inner  truth  -  over  and  over 
again  testing  my  faith  and  taking  the  risks  that  will  eventually  give   me  my  inner  self- 
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respect,    confidence,    courage  and  trust.     What  I  really  need.     My  value  will  come  from 
within  myself  (my  country)  not  from  what  others  think  . 

Another  question  about  planning  - 

The  community,    the  state  will  supercede  my  needs  -  the  needs  of  the  individual  -  my 
expansion  will  be  limited  and  after  all,    I  need  more  and  more  -  there'll  never  be  enough 
of  what  I  need  -  more  power,   more  money.    Because  I  believe  there  is  only  so  much  abun- 
dance,   I  fear  the  state  -  it  might  tell  me  I  have  to  share  -  but  is  it  really  true  that  my 
expanding  means  there  is  no  room  for  your  expansion  and  that  if  I  give  to  you  there  will 
really  be  less  for  me  or  does  it  actually   mean  that  the  more  I  give  and  expand  and  you 
give  and  expand  the  more  abundance  there  will  be  altogether?     And  am  I  really  happy 
with  getting  more  and  more  outer  power  and  abundance  if  I'm  starving  inside    and  I  see 
the  reflection  of  my  starvation  all  around  me?    When  my  outer  abundance  does  not  arise 
from  my  inner  abundance,   doesn't  it  feel  empty  and  don't  I  feel  guilty  as  if  on  my  some 
level   I've  cheated?     And  if  I  really  search  my  heart  wouldn't  my  vision  really  be  - 
more  inner  abundance,   more  joy,   more  love?     For  everyone?     My  real  needs  fulfilled 
rather  than  my  false  needs  indulged.     I  would  not  have  to  be  threatened  by  someone 
else's  success  and  I  might  begin  to  see  myself  as  an  individual  who  is  olso  an  important 
and  unique  community  menber. 

Another  question  - 

What  if  our  vision  proves  not  to  be  what  we  want  -  what  if  our  plan  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working?     Are  we  stuck  with  it  -  are  we  trapped?     Some  of  our  negative  feelings  about 
planning  arise  because  we  don't  know  when  to  let  go  of  an  old  plan,   one  that  isn't 
working  or  which  we  have  actually  moved  beyong.     Positive  process  planning  would  be 
flexible  -  allowing  change  -  we  would  not  be  afraid  of  throwing  on  old  plan  out  and  be- 
ginning all  over  again  from  a  new  place  on  another  level. 

The  supporters  of  the  Planning  billing  in  Congress  and  the  writers  of  the  bill  speak  of  plan- 
ning as  a  process.     They  see  the  value  of  the  bill,   not  so  much  in  terms  of  accomplishment, 
but  in  terms  of  positive  visualization,   in  other  words  of  process.     They  feel  that  the  pro- 
cess of  working  together  to  begin  creating  a  better  future  by  brainstorming,   visualizing, 
and  spending  our  energy  (money)  in  these  directions  is  also  an  educative  process      They 
have  included  ways  to  bring  into  the  process  people  from  different  areas.     The  bill  allows 
for  constantly  changing  plans  and  if  our  goals  change  as  our  growth,   expansion,   develop- 
ment outstrip  the  plan,   we  can  start  anew  with  ever  expanding  visions 

Critics  of  the  bill  say  it  won't  work  -  nothing  will  be  accomplished  because  the  it  gives 
the  President  too  much  power,   it  doesn't  give  the  President  enough  power,   the  legislature 
is  traditionally  weak  and  self-interested,   the  base  being  the  economy  is  not  broad  enough  - 
it  should  include  social  and  educational  planning  -  nothing  will  be  accomplished  because 
too  many  people  will  be  involved,   not  enough  people  will  be  involved  -  in  other  words, 
the  process  of  working  on  a  vision,  which  may  not  work,   is  a  waste  of  time. 
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I  feel  the  bill   is  a  step  -  it  has  many  weaknesses  and  these  weaknesses  are  being  exposed 
during  the  Senate  hearings  and  even  this  exposure  is  a  part  of  the  process  .-   Wiether  or 
not  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form  or  with  amendments  or  not  at  all  is  not  the  ^central 
issue,   but  rather  that  the  movement  toward  thinking  of  planning  as  a  positive  process  has 
begun  and  has  its  own  momentum  that  will  continue, 

I  love  the  United  States  and  am  always  a  little  embarrassed  to  say  that  -  afraid,  too,  of 

people's  judgement  and  mine so  she  loves  it  so  much,  what's  she  doing  about  it  -  or  - 

she's  naive,  sentimental,  and  uninformed,  after  all  we're  really  a  selfish,  egocentric, 
greedy  country. 

We  are  young  and  adolescent  in  many  respects  -  but  I  feel  we  have  courage,   intelligence, 
excitement  and  caring  and  incredible  inner  and  outer  resources.     And,    I  have  a  vision 
of  a  new  form  of  leadership  for  the  United  States  and  that  vision  involves  exposing  out* 
process  -  bringing  .awareness  and  consciousness  to  it,   owning  our  visions  and  our  dreams, 
taking  risks,   making  mistakes,    .owning  the  mistakes  and  starting  all  over  -  the  process 
of  purification,   the  process  of  becoming  that  really  started  for  this  nation  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  is  now  excelerating.     The  exposure  of  our  process  to  others  is  both  hum- 
bling and  inwardly  strengthening  and  will  become  the  firm  baste  from  which  we  can  give 
who  we  really  are  and  what  our  vision  and  our  dreams  are  as  a  member  and  a  leader  of  a 
global  community  in  truth. 

I  feel  as  a  nation  that  we  need  to  bring  awareness  and  consciousness  to  our  process  and 
that  visualization,,  planning  is  an  important  step  in  this  direction. 


March  17,   1976 
Patricia  S,   Knack 


Please,  use  this  essay  in  any  way  that  you  feel  would  be  beneficial  to  our  mutual 
concerns.  I  would,  however,  appreciate  being  informed  if  it  is  going  to  be  pub- 
lished so  that  I  could  receive  a  copy.     Thank  you. 


o 


Patricia  S.   Knack      j.    r 
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